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Mousleur B, Lauren n publié dans le Tong Pao de mars 1914, 
à propos d'une table tibétaine de divination provenant de Tonen- 


. houang el que M. Bacor avait 4ifitée el lradnite, une étude que 


loute personne s'intéressant au passé du Tibet devra lire avec la 
plus soigneuse attention ‘} Ce travail comprend deux parties dis- 
linctes. Dans l'une, M. B. Laufer montre que ja lable de divination 
de Toten-housng, au lien de s'appliquer aux présages tirés des 
éclairs comme l'avait eru M. Baeot, concerne les cris du corbesu, 
et s'apparente étroitement à un texte incorporé au Tampur, In 
Kükajariti. La discussion que M. Laufsr institue à propos de ces 
doux textes est des plué minutieuses, et, appuyée comme toujoure 
par la prodigieuse lecture do notre confrère, aboulit À un ensémble 
de résultats qui peuvent étre considérés comme acquis dés à pré- 
sent, Dans ln seconde partie, M. Lanfer étudie, en s'appuyant sur 
notre teate, sur les inscriptions dé Liisen et enr les Aiatoéren dea 


ee 


1) Botihuld Lanter, Bird Dieteation emony the Tilelaus (Notes aa document Prdbiot 
a” 2630, with à etudy of Tketaw phonalogy of the wintA craters), dane Toany Feo, (916 
po. 1110, 
i 
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2 PAUL PELLIOY, 


T'ang, la paléographie et la phonétique ancienne du tibétain, Ce 


qu'il dit du da-drag (ancien 4 final des groupes -nd ou -nf, -rd ou 


-rl, id où -4) est aussi neuf que solide. Sur li inversé, je ne crois 
pas au contraire que la solution qu'il préconise soit la bonne; dana 
la sorte de catéchisme sanserit-tibétain intitulé Mantra mwdropadega 
que j'ai rapporté de Touen-houang, et dont l'édition, préparée par 
M. Hackin, est setuellement soas presse, l'é renversé représente } 
long dans les transcriptions du sanserit, Au point de vue enfin des 
noms tibétains donnés en transcription chinoise, le travail de M. 
Laufer marque un progrès énorme aur tout ce qui avait été fuit 
avant lui, Il s'en faut cependant que je puisse souscrire à toutes 
ses hypothèses ou à toutes ses restitutions, Ce sont ces divergences 
que je crois bon de signaler, Il serait ficheux d'introduire dans les 
travaux historiques, à côté de formes parfaitement certaines, quelques 
reatitutions on interprétations inexactes. Dans les notes qui suivent, 
je m’attacherai done avant tout à préciser ou à rectifier les reatitn- 
tions phonétiques proposées par M. Laufer '), 


1) Ba étudiant sur {a plaoche de Bushell et le déchiffrement de M. Lo Tebeu-yu les 
noms des persounages Hibôtains qui ont juré l'alliance de 899, It semble qu'il ait échappé 
A M, Laufer que M. Waddell, assleté de M. Parker, avait déjà publié dans le J, 2 4.4, 
1011, p. 425—455, un travail anslogue, basé & ls fois sur la reproduction pabliée en 1880 
par Bushell et sar une copie munuserite prise à Lhass par M. Waddell \ui-mame, Ue tre- 
vail antérieur no done d'ailleurs pat les naractères chinois et ue comporte pas de disons: 
sie phonétique; il est beasroup moins exact que celui de M. Lanfer; j'aurui toutefois 
l'occasion d'y signaler dans quelques ess des lectures qui me paraissent préférubles à celles 
que notre confrère vient dn proposee dons le Downy Peo. — Je parle di serment d'allinnne 
dn 382, ct nan de 783 comme le voudrait M. Waddell. M. Waddell ernit avoir démontré 
que l'inseripfion qu'on expportait an règne de Mou-taag et qu'on datait de 292 nonnétanii 
en réalité Tii-teong et devuit être ramenés à 789, Les arguments qu'il invoquait n'ornient 
pat La valeur qu'il leur atiribusit, et om eût pu y répondre sans grande peine, Mais ls 
question ext tranchée par un argument de (sit que M, Waddell ne pouvait pus connaître. 
La mime temps que aut éaumérés les (ontionnaires tibétains qai ont juré l'alliance {ee 
sant weas que MM, Weddell et Lanfer ont étudiés}, l'isseription donne les noms des fonotiva- 
seires chinois qui ont pris part à la rérémonie; us troavera cette liste dane lé travail de 


| 
| 
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VY ft Ki ic À SX À Chang-Ki-li-tsan-Kou-ning- 
si-tang (*Zian-khi-lip-cnn-khw@-nin-si3-tañ) (p. 73)'). Ce nom de 
l'inscription bilingue de 822 est représenté de manière certaine en 
tibétain par Zañ-khri-bean-khod-ne-stnñ ?), M. Laufer invoque le nom 
suivant pour établir l'équivalence Atti (*kAé-lip) = Ari, et ajoute 
que Lun (Sean) est la transcription fréquente et régulière de -bedw- 


Il me semble bien qu'il faut prendre les choses autrement. Uomme 


l'a fait remarquer M. Laufer, les préfixes tibétains, dés l'époque des 
Tang, étaient souvent muets, mais ils sonnaient Je plus souvent 
lorsque les conditions étaient favornbles, c'estd-dire lorsque le mot 
atiquel ils apparlennient se combinait avec un mot précédent à finale 
voealiqne (p.86). C'est précisément le ons ici. Teaw (*ean) est la 
transeription de can lorsque le suffixe de deen eat muet. Mais ici 
le mot dean se soude an 44ri précéilent on un complexe dAriiens 





M. Lo Tebew-yu atilisé par M. Laufer, Or les noms de tons res fooctionnsires soul deux 
des personnes que le Sie d'aus chow énumère pour la mimion de 89%, en particulier 
3) 7 Ht Tisou Yuan-ting, et un lettré bien couns, +- (8 fE Nieou Seng-jua; 
eu 783, Nieou Seng-jou était un toot petit enfant, 1} reste à vrai dire eurprenant qu'on 
ait war la mime pierre Je trailé tradolt por M. Weddell en 1909 et qui serait anssi, tou- 
jours selon M, Waddell, de 783. Tonte ls question méritera d'être reprise pour ee premier 
texte, on utilisant, à eûté des histoires des lang, lee svureee annexes asset nombreuses ct 
au ettempage meee ancien que j'ai rapporté & la Bibliothèque Nationale. Man impression 
eat que cette première inscription est dana le mème ets que Le seconde, et date aussi le 523. 
En tout ees, ln date du S22 st certaine poor salle qui nous bocupe lei. 

13 Cest par erreur que M. Lanfer, lei et dans d'autres some que news verrons pli 
loin, 2 la JE sv (à où je donne Ze si. La forma ovt certaine, et correctement cepro- 
Jihiite por M. Lo Téhenyus c'est use variante archaïque de oi, parfaitement atteside par 
‘Vépigraphia. 

2) Dans ert article, le ¢ et / des prooouriations chinaises ancisunas et de la trans 
vription du tibétain représeutent les alfriquées aüllantes (fr, de); 2 et J sont les palatales 
(ou ufftiqnées chuintantes?} correspundantes, 11 y © parfuis duute eur le timbre o on w, 
£ on # des voyelles chinniers, Pour les lmplosires finales du chinois, le dentale est exprimée 
par ln spirunte 4, parce que j'sdopte woe valent intermédiaire entre le -¢ qui fut pont être 
primitif (mais i} n'est pus sûr que ln ons ait dié général) nt ler auquel cette implasies 
était passé dans to Nard de la Chine sans lee T'ang. Pour les implosires labiale ot gutturale, 
‘wl gardé -p vt -Æ, mais sane garantir qu'elles n'ont jamais été ni sonores mi spirantes. 


4 PAUL FALLIO!, 


qui sonvait dans une certaine mesure f4rid | con, Aussi lan (*enn) 
du chinois ne représente-t-il ici que cax du dean tibétain, et le 6 
initial, devenu finale de Ari, est rendu par l'implosive finale de 
KER (*kAi-lip). Pour ning (fait) transerivant me, M. Laufer pense 
que cette transcription établit pour je me tibétain une prononciation 
nasalisée; je ne crois pas que Jo présente transcription puisse être 
interprétés dans ce sens. Les transcriptions manichéennes, turques, 
tibétaines de mots chinois à l'époque des T'ang nous montrent que 
dans la Chine du Nord, le -uy (#) final était régulièrement tombé 
après la voyelle palstale (f), et qu'après la voyelle gutturale (a), il 
tombait parfois aussi en changeant le timbre de cette voyelle en 6; 
vous connaissons, timbre vocalique à part, bien des exemples certains 
de -ià transcrit 4 (ou 4), et même de -jj transcrit -5 0]。 C'est évi- 
demment le même phénomène que nous avons ici, et il n'y à pas 
de raison de supposer une altération du we tibétain, La transcription 
n'en est pas moins instructive, car elle tend à nous montrer que, 
de même que -wii donnait 6, -ii ne perdait pas non plus purement 
et simplement ss nssale finale; cette perte semble avoir entrainé, 
et on aurait presque pu le prévoir, une altération vocalique: + 
nboutissait sans doute non pas à -i, mais a -£, 

2° fy Ki ar. Pe BT  Chang-k'i-li-jo-t’an-t'ong (*Z'an-khi- 
lip-283-tham-thua) (p. 78)*) Le nom tibétain est Zat-khri-bier-lin- 
mthod. M. Laufer déduit de la transcription chinoise qu'on pronon- 
gait, au IXe sidcle, ce nom Libétain sous In forme ,zai khri e(r) 

1) OL 44, mal-jain 1014, p 688580, 

2) Je vote pur = linitiaie des mots sctocls des séries je, jou, jun, eul, qui réponi 
pratiquement en trasseription, sons ies Tung, à £ des langues franienves et tibétaines, 


encore qu'il s'y joigne en principe un élément de uasalisation palutale encore mal déterminé. 
La note de M. Laufer (p. 72, 0 6) sur le euractère SOG je went pas justifiés, La forme 


indlguée par M. La Tébs-ye (et que le Trouny Poo & reproduite jnexectement) est bien 
une variaste archaïque de jo, déjà connue par }’épigraphie, 


- 
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tam-thon"”, Mais ici, comme pour le nom précédent, on voit que le 
4 initial de 4%r est parfilemeut représenté dana la transcription 
chinoise, La seule anomalie de la transcription ost l'emploi d'un 
‘liam au lieu de */am pour lu tibétain fa-m[tdoi}, La même cas se 
reproduit, avec l'amuissement du même préfixe, à la p. 75. M. Lau- 
fer doit done voir raison de supposer (p. 94) que l'amuiseament 
de I aliérait en quelque manière la prononciation du 4 

3° a LE eR À AE FS Louen-kia-tsang-nou-si-kong (*Lwin- 
kiäp-jañ-nu-siè kan) (p. 74). Le nom tibétain est Blon-zgyal-bras- 
“duskuñ. M, Laufer admet une prononciation tibétaine qui serait pra- 
tiquement ,Lon-g'al (ou y’al)-zan-dus-kun'’, Mes conclusions sont un 
peu différentes. Le mot dia (Ep) n'a pas de prononciation ancienne 
à sonore initiale, Nous devrions donc plutôt supposer un assourdis- 
sement produit pur l'urmuissement de |'r initial eu Libétain, Con- 
irairement à ce que NL Laufer dit ici et p. 8788, la transcription 
chinoise suppose en outre que d final dé ryyud ait été muet. Qoonl 
i l'ancien p de dia (*44ap), c'est précisément l'amnissement do l'é, 
luissant en réalité ryyof à finale voualique, qui lui permet de sa 
joindre au da suivant en une prononciation *tydbzai, que le chi- 
nois a rendue par “(dp jai, La mouillure de "ip répond assez 
vriisemblublement à une aliération votallywe résultant de l'amuisse- 
ment de l'E final de syed. Trang eat bien un ancien "jad; les Chinois 
out done eri entendre ici lo = tibétain comme une explosive‘), Ln 
transeription de d imitinl par w chinois a do nombreux parallèles sous 

1) Toutefois i] n'y 0 tion à Creer à ce sujet dee tranecriptions de l'époque des Yuan, 
invoqaces par ML Laufer (p. 74, 2 8); la distinction, sme Jee Yoan, est défi comme an- 
jourd'hui eutre sepirées et non aspirdes chinoises: bea non aspirées rendent les sünores 
étrangères; les aspirées rondent les sounes. L'anéienne distinetion dew aoirile et sonores 


chiavises eut dès où moment eutièrement bouberersée, Par canire, lu transcription soos les 


Tang do geo par Fed tramy est parfaltrment régalière, puisque ce foamy est an ancien 
"cow at non “jan. 


ô FAIL THGLIOT 


les l'ange: elle est systématique chez un certain nombre de traducteurs 
houddhiques; sans doute est-os la marqué d'une différence entre le d 
des langues d'Asie centrale et le d du Chinois ancien. Pour ce qui 
est de win — don ot de “Eu — fui (bien que du ne soit pas sûr 
idl}, on pant noter d'une manière générale que les transcriptions 
chinoises, quand elles ont le choix entre des formes monillées et non 
mouillée, choisissent les formes non mouillées pour représeuter les 
mots tibétaine & voyelle o et lez formes mouillées pour les mots 
tibétains à voyelle «, 

4 & 32 FR GE AA HF K'i-li-sou-long-lie-tsan (#Khi3-le-su- 
luf-iép-can) (p. 74). O'est le roi bien vonou Khri-sroñ-lde-béan (ou 
l'un d'eux s'il y en eut deux de ce nom), &i ja cite ve nom, 
cé n'est pas que je me sépars le moins du monde de M, Laufer 
i son sujet: je veux seulement signaler que nous avons ici un nouveau 
cas de Ja linison Wedoon on *ded | con, L'E de fäy ne réprésente 
naturellement pas l'4 de dde, lequel était amui, mais est une trans- 
oription du d, nsuelle à cûté de celle par » que nous avons vue 
plus haut. J'ai lu les deux premiers caractères “A3. de qui répond 
à leur valeur théorique, Mais si AY 4& est correct, nous aurions jéi 
un exemple d'une confusion des finales à 6t « en Chinois dea T'ang, 
Nous cownnissons cette confusion avec des initiales autres que 上 sans 
qu'elle s'étende à toutes les initiales (le chinois des T'ang parait 
encore séparer nettement Æ et de, mi et me): il fandrait d'autres 
exemples pour affirmer que la confusion de 有 at de était dés ce 
moment généralisée, 

RER KE E Tch'en-chang-kia-jo-k'ou-ning- 
tsan, (*T"h'im-tah k'ip-7i3-khw-nij-tean) (p, 74), Le nom tibétain, 
tel qu'il est reproduit par M, Laufer, est MéhimeJan-rgyal-bier-khon- 


néboan. Nous retrouvons ici plusieurs phénomènes qui ont déjà été 
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constaté, dans les noms précédents. La transeription *kiäp-%üd pour 
ryyal&er est absolument parallèle de *#ap-jae pour mL ; dans 
lee deux cus, il y à amuissement du préfixe der, déterminant un 
assourdissement de l'initiale, et d'autre part amuissement de l'E final, 
“menant une Îlaison avec le préfixe initial du mot suivant, La 
souvenir du premier nom permet de se demander «'il n'y a pas dans 
tion-we une erreur pour dhod-se. Si lon est exact, ce sera Ti un 
parallile pour les transcriptions de é4ea-po que je reldverai plua Join; 
mila M. Waddell (loc, deud,, p, 427) Tit lei aussi Hiod-ne, peut-être 
avec raison, Nous avons déj vu “mix pour «+, La transeription 
chinoise montre que Ia prononciation ne devait plus faire lu lisison 
*uvb | com de we cou; autrement il eûl été facile de transerire par 
un mot ehinoia qui fit un oncien "nids, C'est done ici, wil y à 
d'aatres raisons d'admettre cette altération, qu'on pourrait faire inter- 
venir la prononciation nasalisée de we que supposait M, Laufer, mais 
que la trangeription sey, comme je l'ai dit plus haut, ne suffit pas 
À ftablir, Mais une autre solution est possible: ne et non *n'dp. ae 
jostifiers 成 le mot suivant, est bien, comme le donne M, Waddell 
(foc. daud,, pa 427), non pas aa mais drtean, 

o Uk ia in HE A Oe WA de FE BR LÀ Piiouen- 
k'ielo tou-po Chou-lou Louen-tsan-jo-tou-kong (*Phi-lwin-g'ii- 
lo tuk-pra Cok-lu Lw'n-ean-di3-thu-kun) (p. 74—75), Le nom tibétain 
est Phyi-blon bka‘la gtogspa Cog-ro ') Blon-bean-bier-llo-gon. Cette 
transtription offre quelques anomalies, an moins apparentes. La trans- 
criplion de dfa par “gd (valeur de transcription : ga) supposarail 
tne sonorisation die à l'amuissement du préfixe. Lio est transerit 


= — 


1) Je où comprends pus bien ln note 2 de le p. 06 relutive à ce nom de Cog-ro; il 
armblerali dau Le texte que M. Laufer Hi de Cog-ro on nom de gaye el dass le note tin 
nom d'homme, cette dernière hypothèse me paralirait imposible. 


8 FAUL PL tio, 


pat “Un: nous avone day vo au n° | on cas où l'amoisoment du 
préfize Ê devant £ semble avoir provoqué l'aspiration de ce 4 Hesle 
go# transorit par win ce qui est bien surprenant. Sans douts il n'y 
# guère de mots *yma et on poarrait à ls rigueur supposer qua Jes 
branseripteurs n'ont pas voulu choisir un dea mots à forme mouillée, 
tele que Ft hong (gui): mais il faudrajt s'assurer que gos eat bien 
exact, quoique donné également par M. Waddell; la confusion gra- 
phique du # et du y en tibétain est si facile qu'on ne peut feurter 
dés à présent l'hypothèse d'un fausse lecture pour Zoé, 


7 A F4 AL DE ER AT A Be 2B Gai di Sseu-nan p'i-po 
tch'en-chang-tan-jo-si-no-che (*Si-nam phi-pra éhim-inf-tan-X3. 
sid-nak-7i) (p. 75) Le nom tibétain, tel que le reproduit M, Laufer, 
est Sosm phyi-ps Méhimsañ-brian-béer-snag-&ig '), La transerip 
lion est absolument régulière, sauf pour le dernier mot, M, Lan- 
fer suppose pour “ig an prononciation 6j; cela ne nous tire pas 
d'affaire, et il doit y avoir pour ce mot une erreur de lecture soit 
du oûlé tibétain, soit du c\té chinois, M. Waddell lisait fe) ou don 
ba nu lieu de cig; M, Parker croyait reconnaitre ff pow (*pu) duns 
le dernier caractère “1 


de garde prorimoirement to lecture gay de M, Lauter poor l'avanlderulér inot du 
tibétain, Maia, comme Jui-mime l'a d'ailleurs fait remarquer, lu planche de Buikell we 
ble bien porter aa; d'eët également ia qui u Été lu par M. Waddell, M. Laufer s'est 
décidé pour smay parce qu'on ne enuualt pas du propunciation "tal dp iti mo (ab, 
Cet ant weal Mais d'autre part aida paar stay be jastifierail MiOUX, an poil de woe 
des habitudes des transcriptions chinolecs, que “aitu pour swag, La question rrele ouverte, 

2) En réalité, le déchiffrement de M. Lo. Tehen-yu porte nou pes 市 cde come 
le donne M. Tanfer, mow hh fea (cas, Grissement lodiqué comme dor au fen de 
upper dans les deux éfitions dy dictionnalre de filles), On sail comibten jl eut fncile de 
confondre € ef J an deriture (bélaine; d'autre part, 计 sults de oe pee motire wa point 
(ici purement hypothétique) wa milim da groupe pour avoir dui om Jinn dis Aedes de M. 
Waddell; th me parait done hien probable que le dernier mot Sibdtaia sil cond 
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et AE FE M 95 ME ZE Lee O 谭 
Ngan-pen mong-sou hou-chou p'o-lo-mo-louen-kiu-Hi-tsang-C- 
mo (*Nau-pwin müi-eu pu-duk bwi3-la-mva3-lwin-k tulip jaa-()-m) 
ip. 75—77). Le nom tibétain, tel que le doune M, Laufer, eal 
Maan pdn') ban so o-éog gi blo “bal Blon-kru-bsan-gyos-rma, Pour 
ce qui est de “mda transerivant lai, nous eavons que sous les 
Tang, dans la Chine du Nord, toute ane série de mots à Initials 
théorique m ee prononçaient en réalité avec 4 où 8 initial. La trana 
ctiplion *yu-ink pour o-¢og est aussi précise qu'instructive; une fois 
de plus, noua avons ici une valeur à pour co que nots avons oon- 
sidéré provisoirement, duns les mots non monillés ni yodisés, comme 
des # (en finale vocalique où gutturele) ow des w (en finale dentale); 
peut-être seronænous amenés, malgré les systèmes des tables chi- 
noises, & transcrire l'élément vocliqué de calle série pur a Notre 
y est un peu trompeur. En réalité, il no s'ugit pus d'un gain (cent 
dire de lu sonore do x), mais de Ja sonore de 4; c'est ce qui 
explique que des mots à ancienne initiale y éoient souvent amployés 
pour rendre les initiales vocaliques des langues d'Asie centrale où 
toute voyelle initisle était on paraissait précédée d'ane sorte d'esprit : 
les transcriptions chinoises de mots tures en offrent des exemples 
nombreux. La particule du wénitif # Üdisant suite à une finale en 
#, ne serait pas transerite en chinois. Il y a certainement une inexac- 
titnde dans “wit-fu en face du tibétain lo. La forme tibétaine paraît 
exacts, puisque "4e3 suppose une voyelle o; mais alors il faut un 
second caractère à voyelle w (oi, da type de ik lon (Mu, pout-bire 
“ln, pour qu'on ait *hw-ln (sensiblement wo — élo: Fee do 


1) Mais, d'un passage de In p, 88, || eemblerais résnlior que M. Laufer lit ici mar 
dy; Je amppnse que medems est ue première lecture maintenue à lu p, 86 por load 
ood! be 
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(#4) est en principe inadmissible. M. Waddell (p, 428) lit élu et 
non Alo; j'inclinerais À croire que c'est là la leçon exacte, et À 
supposer une erraur de lecture $f p'o pour un mot de ln série +) 
hie (*Hap); “Pap (oo un mot du mime ordre) + da représenterait 
le génitif yi (autrement non transerit)+ Jia. Wa eat wne trans- 
eription très régulière de “éa/.. Le cas de *k’iu-lip-jan pour Arw-demt 
eet intéressant. Tout comme au n° 3, noue avons ici le + de dead 
rendu par l'explosive j de “ja, Le 4 initial du mot forme groupe 
avec La finale vocalique du mot précédent; les Chinois nvaient done 
à rendre sradzan, qu'ils entendaient “rad | zai, C'est le "tend qui 
est représenté par *l'u-lis, La voyelle u de l'ensemble est attestés 
par *Fw, Si on a ensuite */in et non “/ep, cela tient à nne purti- 
cularité du registre phonétique du chinois ancien: le chinois ancien 
n'avait pas de mots qui comportassent à in fois une voyelle Inbiale 
el une consonne finale Jabiale, que cette consanne dût être une 
nasale où une implosive. Eu d'autres termes, le chinois ancien avait 
“fut ef “leg, mais non “ep, Si on voulait rendre Ja foule labiale 
d'uu groupe *frud, il fallait donc sacrifier la voyella et recourir à 
“in où "lap; d'est ce qu'on à fait ici. M, Laufer lit les deux der- 
niers mots tibétains gyes-rma, el Tejatta par snite la lecture > 名 
wing indiquée par M. Lo Tehen-yu poor l'avant dernier caractère 
chinois. Mais M. Waddell (p. 428) lit myes-rmoe, et dès lore © 
ming (te) est non seulement possible, mais très vraisemblable ; 
c'est ld un nouveau cas de prononciation “we (peut-être "wyr) réeul- 
tant de la chute de la nasalo gutturale après voyelle palatale, 

O° SE He $4) 2 BF Hou-t'i-p’o-si-ye (*)w'3-de-bwid-si3ya) 
(p- 75, 87—88), C'est là, selon le Sin fang chow, le nom de l'ancètre! 
CRE zou) des Tibétains. M. Laufer a rapproché lo première partie 
de ce nom du ,nom de clan" (#£ sing) donné par le Sin d'ang chow 
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à Khri-srot-ide-boan, 9 J PE How-lowt'é (yu-lu-de), et d'autre 
part de de dans le nom d'O-lde-spo-rgynl fourni par l'inscription 
tibétaine de 783 (ou peut dire elle aussi de 822) comme le nom du 
premier roi légendaire des Tibétains: enfin M, Laufer a peusé que 
le ye final répondait de quelque manière à rypal. Ce sont là des 
hypothèses que je crois justes !), et qu'il me parait possible de pré- 
ciser, Quand on lit les quelques textes relatifs à oes personnages, 
on a le sentiment que non seulement le nom de Hou-t'i-p'o-si-ye est 
voisin de celui d'O-lde-spu-rgyal, mais qu'it lui est identique et qu'il 
s'agit en réalité d'un même individu, Tel que le nom est donné 
dans le Sin fang chow, cette équivalence laisse À désirer, muis nous 
pouvons peut-être aboutir par un détour. Le Sin funy chow (chap, 
216 £, fol. 1 r°) donne pour nom de famille aux anciens rois tibétains 
eh Æ HF P'o-sou-ye (*Bwt-ew3ya), qui ne mène à rien. Mais le 
Kieon t'ang chow (chap. 196 +, 1 r°) écrivait RE Eh BF Tsai-p'o-ye 
(*Csi-bwid-"ya), Le mot 32 taoi est en effet une forme archaique de 
SE Lui, mais pratiquement inusitée, surtout dans les textes histori- 
ques; il est évident que nous avons ici un exemple de l'emploi à 
peu près indifférent sous les T’ang des clefs 40 et 116 et qu'il faut 
lire sou (fno3) comme dans le Sin l'any chou, Maintenant quelle est 
la forme correcte, *Bw'3-swidya où *Swid-bw'3-‘ya. Deus considéra- 
tions doivent intervenir, La forme eou-p'o est plus probable que ls 
forme p'osou 1° parce que p'osow est une vieille expression de Ja 

1) 11 faut par eootre rejeter sbuolicment "equivalence fh dou re = Pf] dow 


("ye) = (Ub. gud, proposée par M. Lanfer À la p 78. Je ernis que M. Laufer à raison de 
considérer le nom tibétain de la caruits, yaode-phay. comme appareuté au nom chinois; 
seulement cet origronl ehinais doit étre non peo PA BME 荀 eem mais KT FE A] 
C'ynhla-bral [ou *prud ou peut-être ‘phad)}) De méme que hp du tibéinin répood an 
chinols Zo-po (dont l'histoire est d'ailleurs obtcure), les Mungols ont je même mot, cerisine- 
ment emprunté mais altéré, sous la forme fovbang, Sar lo-po, of déjà Watters, Errays on 
the Chinere Lraguage, p 342: vom Zach, Lericographiocde Beitrige, 1, p. 48. 
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litiérature chinoise et qu'ainsi des copistes, l'ayant dane l'esprit, 
étaient facilement amenés À renverser en sa faveur une transcription 
primitive sow-p'e; 2" paree que ce caractère sow n'apparait pratique: 
ment en transcription que comme le premier élément d'un groupe 
consonantique, en particulier dane les transeriptions savantes du mot 
stipa; On pourrait bien se lemander, s'il s'est agi d'une explosive 
luläale précédée de +, pourquoi on n'a pas obéi a l'habitndo qui veut 
que lo consonne finale du premier groupe soit de la même nature que 
Ja consonne initiale du second; mais c'est qu'ici encore il s'agissait 
d'une implosive labinle pour un mot à voyelle labiale; il fallait donc 
modifier soit In consonne, soit le timbre de la voyelle; dans Jes 
transcriptions où le mot perduil en réalité aa voyelle et sa finale 
pour ne garder que sa consonne initiale dans ja transcription d'un 
groupü conaonantique, Ja finale se sacrifiait d'ailleurs nisément; enfin 
on recournit volontiers pour cat usage à des mots à finale dentale 
(apirante, où mime à liquide) qui avaient une provoncistion moins 
nppuvée que les -nnles gutturale ou labinle. Pratiquement, nous 
pouvons done considérer comme certain qu'il faut adopter la forme 
du Ateow fang chow et lire *Swit-bwid-yi, qui représentera un mot 
ayant pour iniliale abs (on #0”), Mais on a va plus haut, aux 
numéros 3 et 3 que le mot rgyal 8e pronongalt en fait avec une 
finnle °y@ et non yal. Notre *Swid-bwit‘yii aura par suite toute 
chance de représenter un original *Sbu-rgyal, devenu pratiquement 
*Sbur | gyi. l'eutêtre est-ce 1 aussi, plutôt que lo Bod-rgyal auquel 
songe M. Laufer, le litre de 9B PR fowye (*pe'8-‘ya) attribué au 
roi Srofi-bean, représenté ici sous ane forme dislectale à + amuie et 
à initiale secondaire sourde. Mais alors notre Sbu-rgyal paraît difi- 
dilement sdparable du Spu-rgyal de l'inécription de 783. Ou bien 
M, Waddell, qui édite l'inscription d'après une copie manuscrite, s'est 
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lnissé. influencer par le Spu-de-gut-rgyal du rGyal rele tibétain, ou 
bien sa copie contient une confusion facile en tibétain entre p et 4, 
on enfin deux formes À sourde et À sonore auraient coexisté; mais 
en tout cas, il doit bien s'agir du mème ,nom” on du même , titre”. 
Or c’est le mime Sin d'aug chow qui À renversé les mote Sou-p'o-ye 
an P'o-sou-ye qui uous fournit le nom de Hou-t'i-p'o-si-ye. Tl semble 
bien que la même faute se soit introduite ici dans le texte. Il suffit 
de lire Hou-t'i-si-p'o-ye (*7w-de-si3-bw'3-‘ya) pour que nous ayons 
uve transcription exacte d'O-lde-sbu-rgyal, prononcé *0] | de-sbar | 
gyii, avec ls même forme sonore elm, su lieu du ape de M, Wapoux, 
que nous avons déjà constalée dans la transcription isolée de Sbu- 
rgyal. Si ces conclusions se vérifient, ce ne sera pas un avantage 
négligeable de pouvoir ainsi relier, pour Is plus ancienne histoire 
du royaume tibétain, les formes des histoires chinoises À celles que 
les trop rares documents indigènes commencent à nous fournir. 

10 Ci de 12h © Un ime Æ Eh He Et ML IKi-che- 
tchong| p'o-D-k'ie-louen si-no-jo-ho-ya (*bwiè-O-g'-lwin si3- 
nak-#i3-yap-'s3) (p. 77), M Laufer a en tibétain: Bka’i-phrin-blon 
Shen ka’ blon sung beer ha fen. Les équivalences ne sont guère 
satisfaisantes, Au titre chinois de Aicdetchong paraît correspondre le 
bbui-phrin-blon du tibétain, dont M. Laufer signale nn autre exemple 
dans le @Pag sem Hoi fra, Le mot suivant Hea, ,grand'”, pour- 
rait être à la rigueur rattaché A ce titre; mais je ne suis pas con- 
Yaineu que In lecture soit exacte, car on n'a alors aucun équivalent 
pour Ia transeription chinoise *w +. Comme le fait remarquer 
M. Laufer, fo" eat pour déa°; nous avons déjà yu plus haut un 
exemple (n° 6) de de rendu par un mot À sonore initinle, sans 
doute résuliant de l'amuissement du 4. Seay (on stag) et ler nous 
sont déjà connus. Reste do-ya qui ne pout répondre à ha feu. M. 
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Lanfer lit yo an lien de ya; c'est en effet une prononciation aub- 
sidisire de ce caractère, Mais il est très possible qu'au lieu de yew 
ou ga, l'original sit la forme Ml de if Æien (on du), usuelle 
sous les T'ang. Les prononciations anciennes de &'feu où tow sont 
"y'tin et “has, Bi lu voyelle du dernier mol tibélain eat bien ¢, il 
faudra se prononcer ici en faveur de sn D'autre part, le p final 
de *yap ne peut provenir que de la eoudure à l'initiale 6 du mot 
suivant, M. Waddell a done sûrement raison quand il ercit recon- 
naître (p. 428) un 4 après Aa, Dans ce nom, comme partont où M, 
Laufer tit «way, M. Waddell à stag (ef. supra, p. 8, n° 1). 

11" ig A 2 4 Louen si ta jo (Lwin-nid-tnp-id) (p. 77), 

M, Lanfer » rétabli ce nom, donné dans le Sin “amy chow, an Blan 
atag rje. O'est, À mon sens, impossible, et l'originnl devait être 

quelque chose comme Blon-stab-bier ou Blon-sta-bier. 

12° eB DE br A HUE OR HEH Tseu-sseur 
po-tchô-pou ngo louen si-7) si-kan-k'ou (*Ci-si-pra Mi}-pu hak 
aid") sik-kan-khwi}, (p. 77) La forme tibétaine, loe par M. Lan- 
fer, eat Rois-pa shen-po © blon-stag-zips-rgan khoi, Le début de tn 
transcription est très «lair, La même transcription */73-pe pour 
fdém-po a été signalée par M. Laufer (p. 28) dans le titre de $K 
析 YH petchi.pow (*pad-ci8-pm) qu'il a rétabli en “ba-then-po, mais 
qui me parall avoir plus de chances d'être dpaltien-po, ,le grand 
fortuné”'), Les titulaturea miniatérielles. reproduites dana le Sin 
fang chou orthographient 82 $9} tel'd-pon (FAd3-pu), On sait que 
1) Jo laisse lu texte tel que je Morais écrit. Malo j'ajoutn que dpal-dtre-po me parait 
confirmé por te présence, en tête des témoins qui out juré In traité déchilteé en TOLL pur 
M. Waddell, d'on personnage portant le titre de dpnlihan-po, quis dié pris pour tin now 
(nf Wall, dans J. IE A 5, 1011, pi 426), Sue ce titre, sui orthogrephié sk [1 


M pe tele pon (ad asp of Kieww fang elus, chap 106 下 fol 1 ii fin 
(any bon, hap, 216%, fol 8 1°, 6 7° 
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la vraie forme du mot ,grand’ est che: Un exemple douteux a été 
signalé au n° 5 d'une transcription sw pour fio; si elle se 
confirmait 证 n'y aura qu'à sdmelire simplement l'équivalence *é3- 
ju où ka pu = Éhen-po. Au ons ountraire (qui est plus probable), 
il n'est pos impossible que nos transcriptions représentent une pro- 
nonciation *é4er-po. M. Laufer a proposé pour le mat effacé sur 
l'inscription tibétaine, et qui correspond À ago, le nom de clan roy; 
mais la prononciation ancienne de nyo eat “iad, ce qui rend estte 
équivalence à pen près impossible. Pour le mol chinois manquant 
aprés vi, le ZS da (ay auquel avait songé M. Laufer eat exclu. 
J'inelinerais à croire qu'ici, comme plus haut, il faut lire sm om 
slag; le mot à- restituer serait alors Bh wo (ut), Si (tt) pour 
sis est une anomalie inexplicable, I n'y n aucune raison pour trans- 
_ ortre Jan at lieu de on comme ie fait M, Laufer; lé mot n'a 
jamais eu de prononciation à initiale sonore; ou bien il fant 
admettre ane sonorisation du tibétain (résultant de l'amuissement 
du ef), ou bien il y a une lecture inexncte sp pour than; autre- 
metit, la transcription est sberrante. 

19° LE 3 没 JAE fh ogo P'iHouen-mo-lou-chang 000 (*Phi- 
lwin-mw-lu-Zan ooo) (p. 78). Pour ces euracières, seule déchifrablus, 
le tibétain porte Phyi-blon “bro-Zan 000, La transcription est des plus 
régulières, 

ja By EE off AE A Louen-kie-yen-li-tsan (*Lwin-ki3ñtin. 
lik-can) (p. 75), M. Laufer donne comme forme tibélaine Hlon-rgyuil- 
fwn-li-bean, L'équivalence rgywil: 443 est difficile à admaelire. 
Quant à "fik-cow en face de di-dean, c'est bien invraisemblable, Les. 
lectures de M. Waddell, iaf-blon-rgyal-on-lam-bisan, ne parniésenh 
pas non plus très sfires. 

169 将 军 符 Tsiang-kiun-kou eCañ-k'unkok fet “yuk]). 
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C'est là un nom de lieu; cette , Vallée du général” était sous les 
"ang à la frontière de la Chine et du Tibet. M, Lanfer croit retrouver 
eo nom chinois trunsorit Soe-Snh-dheg (ou SceZun-cheg) dans l'inscrip- 
tion de B22. Mais il y a là une asses gross inesactilude, el qui 
rend à peo près caduques les considémtion des pages 79—80 dérivées 
dé cette équivalence. Phonétiquement, les deux noma ne peuvent dire 
tamenés l'un 4 l'autre, Le See-cun-iheg (peut-être mal lu pour Bve 
Æunchég) est en réalité non pos le Teinng-kiun-kou, mais la ,Sniyang 
barrier", ou $£ FX tit Souei-jong-te'eu: (*Svi-éot-ch'ak), de Bushell 
(J.B. A.S,, 1880, p. 587); 可 or om ebay ?), comme l'a déjà signalé 
M. Waddell (7. #. 4. 8, 1911, p, 896), n'est autre que le mot fj} 
teha etat), celui-lk même que Bushell a traduit par ,barrier'”. Lee 
lens noms spparaiseent d'ailleurs côle à côte dans l'inseription de 
822 (of. Waddell, i4id., p. $96); mais l'un d'entre eux n’a été reconne 
qu'incomplétement. Avant de nommer le ,,Sce-iun-theg’’, Vinseriptiag 
dit, selon M. Waddall, que les chevaux ,will be changed below 
Ohang-kun [? pace). N'ayant pas d'estampage à ma disposition, je 
ne puis affirmer qu'il faille lire, au liew du Cari-kun (,,Chaong-kun”’) 
que donne ici M. Wardell, le Cañ-oun que porte en réalité son texte 
en tibôtein (p. 420, L 42); toutefois, c'est cette second forme qui est 
seule juatifiée au point de vue de In phonétique chinoiss. Mais sur 
lont, on voit que le mot ,passe" est ajouté par M. Waddell pour 
suppléer à l'absence d'un équivalent de fon dans le texte tibétain. 
Or, si nous nous reportons ici ennore à eon édition du texto an 
caractères tibétains (p.420, 1,42—49), nous voyons que Oad-kun est 
shivi d'un mot weg, et d'est ce mot yoo que M, Waddell n traduit 
par ,below” parce qu'il l'a supposé équivalent au moderne “og, Maia 
il n'y n pas de doute que pos fait partie du nom: Caii-kua-goy-du 
sigaife ,à [oe au] Oañkun-yog”". Quant à l'équivalence de Fp bon 
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et de yoy, il est possible de la justifiar. Le mot À lows, même de 
ns jours, une pronontiation subeidinire yw, on il est l'équivalent de 
i> yw Cymki: les deux mots sont d'ailleurs synonymes et étymolo- 
giquement spparemtés. Or, sous Jes ‘T'ang, la Chine du Kan-sou lisait 
certainement tr “sul ot non “fab; c'est ainsi qu'a po naître dans 
eetts région l'orthographe du nom des T'ou-yu-houen, où Zp se lit 
bien yx (“ywt) et non few; de même, les caractères yw al fou se 
sont employes longtemps presque indifféremment pour écrite le nom 
de ls posse de Kis-yu-kouan à l'onest de Sou-tcheou. C'est la méme 
prononciation qu'ont naturellement connue alors lee Tibétains, et il 
n'y a pas à nous étonner de voir Tsiang-kiun-kou transorit de façon 
certaine par Can-Eun-yog 小 

16° 26 fq #2 Gi Si-pien-tch'ô-pou (*si3-pliin Shä}-pu) (p. 82). 
M, Laufer rétublit ce titra en srid-dpom-the-po, mais la voyelle du 
second mot eat inndmissible. 

Im {8 J] Be nong-li-jo (*nui-lik-243 (p. 82—83), Est indiqué 
par le Sin fang chow comme l'équivalent du chinvis 于 dans, ,per- 
sonne de qualité". M. Laufer a rétabli fu ri re, seigneur des 
vallées et dés montagnes". L'ancienne fluale de {i (Mk) n'autorise 
pes cette restitution. Selon toute vraisemblance, les deux darniare 
mots sont rigedler, le mot rigs signifiant lignée”, famille”. 

18 ig te A 3H nang-louen mi-ling-pou (uat-win-mik- 


1) Ce wom di , Vallée du général” ue west pas retrouvé daus les histuires dew ‘Mong. 
Mele pealtire élaitees Ik un nem loca) chinals, adopté pay les Tibétains, ef qui a pu ame 
vivre. Le vocabulaire tikdtaln incorpent aw 0° fi, fase 8, dn Log noué gi eus (fol, 100 1%) 
porte comme nom tibétain ide RE wk Lin-t'so: ee forme Grif-kan, transerit pk pis 
Chong-kouen, qui pourrait (tre, obus toutes réserves allerée de l'ascien friang-bins, On 
sait qué dans uns transcription du type dria, I'r, set depuis longtemps om por artifice or- 
thographique; c'est alnsi que Ve titre du gui, bien loin d'être tiré, comme Ie wieut le 
dictionnaire de M, Sarai Chambre las, d'un aumscrit gamort ou gant, ant la simple 
trumseription du ehinals 国 Gif} en maitre royul" 
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lif-pm) (p. 89). C'est le titre des visé-minisires (ibdtning. Le #ena 
semble donner raison 4 AL Laufer qui rétablit nae-don-‘drid-po, nati- 
‘low étant eirement le titre des ministres, et “drié-po signifiant 
»médian”, entre le grand ministre” et le ,petit ministre”, Si je 
relève cependant cette forme, c'est à cause de l'anomalie, inexplicable 
actuellement, d'une ancienne finale en 是 dans *wit-did; l'assimilation 
sé fait plutôt aves des finales de série identique au mot suivant, on 
éventuellement avec à. 

19 jt  T'ou-fan (*Thu-pran), Telle est, sous les ‘T'ang, 
Vorthographe officielle du nom dea Tibétains. ML Laufer revient à 
deux reprises (p, 86—87 et 05—06) aur l'origine de cette appel- 
lation, et il me semble qu'il s'est produit A ce sujet des confnsions 
qu'il faut tenter de dissiper. Au commencement du XIXe sidole, 
nlors qu'on oo savait rien de l'ancienne phonétique du Chinois, 
Abel Rémusat remarqua que la phonétique de few entrail dans des 
earactéres qui, composés aver d'antres clefs, se prononçaiant po: il 
supposa alors une prononciation subsidiaire po de faa, et obtint 
uinsi T'onpo qu'il considéra comme une transcription satisfaisante 
du nom même du Tibet. Tout le monde dés lors, et jusqu'à Bret- 
schneider et Bushell, jusqu'à MM. Rockhill, Ohavannes, Kynner et 
Lanfer, paraît avoir admis sans autre examen que la prononeiation 
eorrecte de T"ou-fan était T'ou-po. Or les dictionnaires chinois ne 
Souftlent pas mot d'une prononciation po de fan; le lexique phoné- 
tique spécial qui enit le Sin fang chow est également muet À vs 
sujet. J'ajonterai que, mime ai on admettait catte prononciation si 
hypothétique, le gain serait mince, Le nom indigène du Tibet est 
‘Bod, et c'est Bod qu'on a voulu retrouver dans la seconde partie 
de T'ou-fan en Le lisant “I"ou-po. Maia il faudrait où moins pour 


cela. que ce *po pit Etre tm ancien "dod, Or toux les mots à pho- 
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nétique %f Ju qui ss prononcent sans » final (o’estidire po ou 
pio) sont A ancienie sourde initiale, à l'exception de Ah po, qui 
était à sonore initiale. Admetlons mime que le cas unique de pre 
puisse tre invoqué: il n'en restera pas moins que tous ces mots, 
y compris p's, sont À üncienne finale vocalique, c'est-à-dire qu'on 
suri bien #pra et be, mais dans aucun cas ni le timbre vocslique 
de Bod, ni sa finale consonantique 1). Je oroïs done qu'on doit garder 
en principe 地 prononciation T'ou-fan (*Thu-py’an), en admettant 
seulement que, sous l'influence du yod, p*- avait pu, dés l'époque 
des T'ang, passer À /- 

Maintenant qu'elle est l'origine de T'ou-fan! Dès l'époque des 
T'ang, les Chinois ne le savaient plus bien. Les écrivains de cette 
époque confessent parfois {out simplement leur ignorance; le Sin 
l'any chow admet au contraire que T'ou-fan est alléré du nom de 
famille 75 € Tou-fa (*Thuk-pr'a), porté au Vie siècle par des 
gens l'origine non chinoise, et peut-être de race tibétaine, qui ocou- 
paient le Kan-sou occidental, M. Laufer écarte co nom, qui, dit-il, 
n'a rien à voir avec Bod, ni avec lee formes hypothétiques *Svod- 
bod ou “Miho-bod par lesquelles on a tenté d'expliquer plus com- 
plétement T'ou-fan ou “l'ou-po. Rufin, toujours selon M. Laufer, il 
n'y » pas à faire intervenir le nom de Tobbat ou Tibbat, etc, des 
Gorivains musulmans, car l'écriture arabe n'écrit pas les voyelles, et 
lout pe qu'on en peut déduire, c'est qu'un nom Tbi pour le Tibet 


1) Mans certaios cma, i) semblo quo la rapelle «, sous l'influence de La neni-voyelle 
lubiale précédenta, ait de bonne heure sonné d, of ait pu treuserire 0 où Mize iranmrii 
par lat; ce sere Je ous réguler plas bard, nu AUT" of au XIV siècle Mais pour que 
stmiblahle phéaomèon se produisit sons les Tang, tous les exemples que je conmuis (eu 
partienllor de ddop-rtee eld gar M. Laufer à le p 70 et qui eed le vhinals 桌子 
téhortans, *trwbfst) comportend ane ancienne Maule eonsanpatique at l'absence de mouillure 


ou de yor après Hinitisle; où we serait pas be ons ici, 
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existait tbaz les écrivains musulmans à Ja fin du aixième siècle 
(lise: nenvieme).. Bur co dérnier point, jé cruis que M. Laufer eat 
trop sceptique. Sans doute les écrivains wrabes ont tont brouillé en 
rittachant l'histoire du Tibet à celle des Himyarites, mais il est 
certain que le nom qu'ils donnent (en tenant comple éventéellement 
de l'absenes de p en arabe) est celui-là mime sous lequel le Tibet 
fut alors connu dans ls monde turc: nous en avons: pour preuve 
plusieurs passages des inscriptions de l'Orklon, où le Tibet est tou- 
jours désigné sous le nom de Tipit (ou Tipot, Toptit, Tüpot), 
D'une façon quelconque, il semble bien que ce nom soit à rappro- 
ther du chinois T’ou-fan (Thu-pr'an), sans qu'il suit pour vels né- 
cessuire de de lire “T'ou-po (*Thu-pra ou #l'hu-bwa} Mais une 
dernière forme doit intervenir. Dane un vocabulaire sino-tibétain de 
la fin du Xe siècle et qui provient de Touen-bouang, j'ai déjà 
signalé ') qu'on trouvait, comme correspondant du Bod fibétain, 
EE l'ü-fan (*Dalk-pr'an). Il semble que par là nous nous rap- 
prochions du L'ou-fn (*Thuk-pr'ad) du Sin long chow, Peut-être 
après tout *Thuk-pr'ad, Thu-pr'an, Tüpüt et Tibet no sont-ils 
qu'autant de formes d'un même nom, mais qu'il parait jusqu'ici 
prématuré de vouloir ramener à Bod, nom indigène du Tibet *), 
20° (6h) M la-pa, strompette”. Ce mot n'est pas tibétain, ei 
on chinois il est moderne. Si je le cite ici, c'est qu'il est possible 
de compléter les indications que M. Laufer fournit à son sujel (p, 90), 


V) J i, tov-dée, LOLS, pu 598: 

#) L'ancienne guiturale i Ta fin du premier ésrnctèm chinois ne peut guére être 
faulive dene ‘T'-fap, ear le vocabulaire à élé dressé par quélqu'as qui asvait: ssnrément 
bien le übétalu, Male c'étalt come doute quelque du Kunquas: il peu! s'agit de prouve: 
ristions dinlectales. On sait qu'au XVI aifele, dans des conditions d'aillears différentes, 
wm trouve ane orthographe Nechal on Nekpal pour te nom du Népat (of. 3, Lévi, Le Nepal, 


à l'index); des roinoos trés diverses, des auauces de pronouciation em gécérel, fant (oeile- 
ment naltre de telles divergences, 
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li ext parfaitement exact que le mot rape! donné comme étymo- 
logie mongole de /a-ps dans In première édition du dictionnaire 
de Giles est un barbarisme impossible (le mongol n'a pus d'r initial 
et il n'a pas de p) et que le mandehou faba indiqué dans la denxiôme 
édition, bien loin d'ôtre à l'origine du mot chinois, en a été lui- 
mime emprunté, Mais il n'est par absolument exact de dire que 
pli-pa n'est ni mongol ni tibélain’, En réulilé, c'est des Mongols 
que les Chinois l'ont pris dans les temps modernes. La forme ori- 
ginale mongoly est fake, qui désigne en effet In trompette que Îles 
Chinois appellent /u-po, mais dont le sens propre est ,conqu", 
passé au sene de trompette parce qu'on se servait des conques comme 
d'instruments de musique '). Quant à ce mot lui, comme il s'agis- 
aall d'un Instrument de musique fréquemment mentionné duns les 
loxtes bouddhiques, les Mongols l'ont reçu de ceux qui furent leurs 
premiers éducateurs bouddhiques, c'est-à-dire des Tures. Le mot 
lahat (labay) est en effet attesté en ouigour, dans un passage du 
Sweargapradhiera où il répond au chinois #9! 4, ,conque'’*1 Enfin 
l'étymologie mème de faivy est certaine, Le nom populaire des 
vonques et des vauries en Chine sous les T'ang, c'est-à-dire de tous 
les céphalopodes À coquille en spirale, était BB ET do-pes (*bea-pai) *), 


L) M, Courant 【本 sa Metoriqne aur te musique classique des Chins, p. 158), dur ta 
foi de M. Hochet, à songé à rapprocher Le-pa du pers slebel"; mais jo ne crois pes qu'il 
y ait aucun mot persau Ébré ayant lo sens de trompette où d'un objet quulromque analogue 
à la trompeite, 

2) Ch F. W. K. Müller, Uigerice, 1, p. 22. 

2) Mme de mos jours, el malgré la provopelation pei, ik rime de en ped out Ape d'a. 
Pout dpe on sens d'instrument de mosique (ev fait, de oomqne) usitd en Asie coule 
sous lew ‘Tang, ef, Le ei eww que fox, chop, 69, fal, SH v* Au wena de eunrin, doi eut 
fréquent dane les corres du bouddhiani® chinois; comma erample, je prie tertoyer wa 
Trpif. de Kyots, XIV, wn, 481 5%, Sor ie conque, instrament de musique, sour lex Tang, 
of Hirth, Chines, dsticdfew der Bronze-trommedn, p. 15; y ajouter Ling ping fow gr, 
chap, 1, fol. 5 +. 
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Le iure ouigour n'avait pas de p médinu dans les mote indigènes 
at l'a très vite supprimé dans les mots d'emprunt (c'est ainsi quo 
anpuryen, qui primitivement a dû venis de l'Iran, n passé très vile 
À sulmryan), Tl n'y a pas de doute que lala soit simplement le 
chinois 三 ap emprunie primitivement nu sens de congue, mais 
qui, ayant acquis ensuite le sens subsidinire de trompette, n'a pas 
été reconnu par les Chinois, et leur est revenu aous la forme nou- 
velle ée-pa'); il s'en fant que ce soit là un exemple isolé (of, le 
titre féminin de jj Gp Jon-ésin, du mongol et mandchou fw-jin, 
qui est lui-même simplement à l'origine ls chinois Jo 人 fow- 
ten, etc.) 

21° £5 +8) p'ou-lou, étofe de laine, lil, péri. Cotte équiva- 
lence, indiquée par M. Laufer (p, 91), est sûrement exacte, mais on 
ne peut rien en déduire pour l'amuissement du 9 final tibétain, Elle 
a @t¢ faite on effet sous les Mongols, c'est-à-dire 4 une époque où 
lea implosives finales avaleut disparu du chinois du Nord, Môme une 
Pronunciation péruy où le y eût sonné efit été alors iranserite de lu 
même façon: c'est le cas en particulier pour les transcriptions faites 
à l'époque mongole des nombreux mots tures et mongole à finale 
9 (x) A Ho 

ape 拂 ry fou-lou (*phw"3-1"u) (p, 92), Les Mixtoires des T'ang 
nous donnent ce mot comme le nom des tentes de feutre cher les 
Tibétains. Mi. Laufer a supposé que c'était li le tibétain era, Lente 
de feutre", L'équivalsnce est bonne au point de yue du sens, mais 


1) Qaent aa mot mongol Er qui désigon proprement one lrümpelim, [ul ail ji 
Wien, comme te suppose M, Laufer fp. Mi, un correspondent tare, Il nous eel alien 
dans Le rocsbulaire manuserit sino-ouigour do University Cullege à Londres, sous lu foyme 
> FE tk oa (ii; J'ai relevé ce st aur La copie de ce maumscrit extoutéc 
per M. Denison Boas, et qu'il à eu l'amabliité de me communiquer. 
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parait phonétiquement inacceptable. Non seulement la voyalle no va 
pas, mais l'initiale chinoise est plus qu'une sourde, s'est une sourde 
aspirée, En fait co mot fg} fow (Fphi3), même si le phe yodise 
n'était pas encore absolument passé à /, sert sous les l'ang à 
rendre Vur- dans lea transeriptions de mots iraniens; I] semble nb- 
tolument exigé que nous ayons un pA on fibéinin, ef la transerip- 
tion, que nous n'avons aucune raison de considérer comme fautive, 
doit avoir été faite aur une prononciation “pérw. Reste à savoir si 
au wre du Tibet central a pu répondre jadis, dans le Nord-Kat, ane 
forme dialectala “are. 

23° 2 a SF HN EP So-si-long-lie-tsan (*Sa-sid-lun-liip-can). 
Il eat vertain que lea quatre derniers caractères représentent Sron- 
Ide-bean; mais je ne suis pas sûr que pour le premier il faille 
préférer 22 s0 la variante BE p's, et en tout cas je crois impossible 
que oa Jo (érw) représente un tibétain io Comme le montre M. 
Laufer (p. 98 et 102), les anciennes transcriptions chinoises ff ŸE 
tean-p'on (*ean-phe) supposent pour le titre du roi du Tibet une 
forme primitive Jcan-pdo d'ailleurs attestee (of. nusei l'ancien ryyel- 
pla que rappelle M, Laufer), at non Dean comme on l'écrit d’ordi- 
näire (la forme Æ x dune, “ecutéa, de ln p. 96, sunposerail de 
son côté an original qui ne serait ni éean-péo ni Écan-po, mais *heaa- 
ba), TL faut donc renoncer À trouver pio en tite de Srof-lde-bean, 
et je né vois pas pourquoi on rejetteralt A priori so (*sa); Sa-sro- 
Idehean est très admissible. Il est on outre impossible d'admettre 
une restitution Pho-sroû-80 pour le nom du roi 3) Sp À P'o-nong- 
jo @Bw3-lua 28) p, 09 et 105); l'original devait (tre quelque chose 
commé “Bro-rje ou moins vralsemblablement Bod-Iuñ-rje. 

24° JE + JE T'ot'ou-tou (*Da-thu-dur, M. Laufer (bl 95) 
propose de restituer théoriquement ce nom en “Tho-lto-hdag; cala me 
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parait à peu près inadmissible, Le dernier mot fon a bien, à côté do 
#du, une prononciation ancienne *dat, mais en fait v'est toujours 
comme *dx et non comme “dag qu'il est atiesté jusqu'ici en trans- 
 eription. D'autre part, Is valeur théorique *dx de Po est confirmée 
par d'innombrables exemples, Je suis d'ailleurs hors d'état de pro- 
poser pour “Da-thu-du une restitution qui sit des chances sérieuses 
exactitude, 

2h° ge b& K’in-ling (*Khim-lii), nom d'homme, ne peut étre 
le Dkon-gliñ proposé, sous toutes réserves d'ailleurs, par M. Laufer. 
On songerait plutôt à Kbyim-glin. 

26° 未 SF mo-mong (*m*a3-mun), ancien titre tibétain de In 
reine, ne peut être le wo-mui que suppose M. Laofer. L'analogie des 
autres (ranserriptions ferait supposer “hal-mus. 

bnfn il est deux questions assez importantes pour ls grammaire 
comparée des langues xino-tibétaines, et sur lesquelles je voudrais 
attirer ici l'attention, M, Laufer admet (p. 93-94) — ot il n'éet 
pas le premier — que les tons se sont développés dans les lanyues 
sino-tibétaines comme les substituts des anciens préfires qué l'évo- 
lution phonétique éliminait peu à peu. J'avoue qu'en présence d'un 
phénomène aussi général dane toute In famille, qu'il s'agisse du 
chinois, de siamoïs, de tibétain, de hirman ou de lolo, et qui est on 
même temps si particulier À cette famille, il me semble difficile que 
le syetime des tons ne soit pas un des traits primitifs du sino- 
tibétain, A mon sens, les tons existaient antrefois tout comme les 
préfixes, mais ile ont survécu à la chute de ces derniers, et nous 
demeurent ainsi comme des témoins qu'on n'a d'ailleurs & peine 
commencé d'interroger. à 

Sur la seconde question, qui est celle même des préfixes, jé voudrais 

an contraire signaler un parallèle qui peut éventuellement confirmer 
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les hypothèses de M. Laufer. M. Laufer rappelle (p. 99) un travail 
antérieur où il montrait, entre autres choses, que le préfixe 5 du 
tibétain était le préfixe du passé et servait aussi à donner aux verbes 
le sens actif. Or, une langue nouvelle vient peut-être à l'appui de 
cette explication. L'épigraphie de la Birmanie nous a rendu de trop 
rares documents d'une langue dont le déchiffrement csi à peine 
entrepris, mais où M. Blagden, selon toute probabilité, a raison de 
reconnaître l'ancisané langue des Pyti'), Cette langue, qui est sûre- 
ment du groupe tibéto-birman des langues sino-tibétaines, semble 
avoir conservé certains atchaismes que le birman a absolument perdus 
et qui étaient déjà en voie de disparition à l'époque du tibétain 
elnssique. En particulier, dana cette langue qui paraît noter les tons, 
le passé s'exprime par Je préfixe #i$ (cf. Blagden, de, land, p. 378); 
sans vouloir encore formuler d'opinion certaine sur un sujet aussi 
mal eonnu, il est bien tentant d'identifier ce préfixe au préfixe 4 
des passés tibétains *). 





1; Cf C. O, Blagdon, A preliminary study of the fourth teat of the Myasedi inscriptions, 
dans J. R. 4. S., 1931, p 566—388. 

2) Ces inscriptions ex .pyt” peuvent avoir une grande importance poar l'histoire da 
bouddhisme transgangètique L'alphabet est très archaïque à certains égards D'antre port, 
la plupart des mots emprantés aux langues de l'Inde apparaissent sonorives (à où Le uansarit 
» des sourdes M. Blagias à supposé ou bien que ces sonores ae jrononçaient en réalité 
tm soandes, ot que La langue avalt subi une sorte de sovorisation interne depuis l'époque 
des emprunts Ni l'an ni l'autre de cet hypotbiem ne me parait Indispensable. ll = 
peut très bien que les emprunis aient été faits non pas su eneaorit, uals à an de eee 
prtorite si copiousement sonorisés dont les inseriptions de l'Inde, les mannwrits d'Asie 
veutrsle et les trauscriptions chinoises archaiques vous attextmt l'anrienne espansion. Mais 
alors, mous gaguerions de remonter amex haut pour lo premier spostolat da bastdhiime 
ez les Pyn. Comme d'autre part lus Pya oonpaisnt à pen prés toute la Hirmanie, il 
n'est pat interdit de auppaser qu'ils alent été, dès avant uotre ère, en relations régulières 
sree l'Inde, et en relations Iniermitteutes et indirectes, mais réilles, aveo Ia Chine oocidentale, 
Peut-dire 了 watait-ll là ane explication de la présente en Bactriane, duus la seconde moitié 
du 11° siècle avant notee dre, dé ont produits que Trhang K'ien reeonnalt comme des pro- 
dulte chinois du Senutch‘oaan, et où ii n'y à pes, à mon sens, de raison suilisenle pour 
voir a privri, contre l'affirmation du voyngeur chinois, de simples marchandises de l'Inde. 
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Au terme de celte étude, je croirais faire injure à mon ami Lanfer 
en disant longuement que mes remarques ‘ne s'inspirent d'aucune 
intention désobligeante à son endroit. Les travéux ds notre confrère 
valent sssei par eux-mêmes pour qu'on n'ait pas besoin de lee défendre. 
Mais les cireconstancea me permettent de compléter ou de rectifier 
sur certains points les recherches antérieures; j'ai saisi l'occasion qui 
m'était offerte, Ce ne sont 14 d'ailleurs, & bien des égards, que 
des solutions d’attente. Il faut espérer qu'un jour prochain quelqu'un 
reprendra en un examen d'ensemble tous les textes d'origine tibétaine 
ou chinoise qui permettent de reconstituer l'histoire brillante, mais 
éphémère, de l'ancien empire tibétain, 
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Soorétaire d'État au XVIII siècle, 
FAI 
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一 
V: 
JAMES HUTTON. 


James tirron, frère morave, élit le fils du Tv. John Hutton et d'Elun- 
heth Agscmgh; ni à Londres Jed septenlien 4745 i fab présenté en 1737 
par John Wesley à Pierre Bobler et a deux autre: frires morves 三 证 su 
reodnient on Géorgie, el a partir du cy moment, il pencha vers leurs Croyances, 
En 4740 UN partit pour l'Allemagne of IL visite les Congrégations inoraves, et, 
josqu’ sa mort, 1 en resta un membre metif. Hutton pent être considéré 
comme 1 fondatenr de l'église morave en Angleterre. 1 monrut le 4 mai 1705 
à Osted Cottage, prés de Godstone, Surrey. et fit enterré dans Le cimetirré 
de lu chupella de Chale. Ch remarques aes relations avec Benjasnin Franklin. 
Toutes les lettres de lui que nous poblings aujourd'hui, écris en (rancaiet 
wont autographes et signes soit de son nom, soit de son initiate H. Nous on 
avons respecté te style, 


I 
Pimlico, ce 21 janvier 1781. 

Oui vraiment, Monseigneur, l'intérét que je prens à votre santé 
m'est vuturel, car la Relation de mon Ame avec celles des Excellens 
Hommes est décidée, et vous surtout m'aiant en outre tant témoigné 
des bontés pour moi, je serois perdu si je ne fasse point recounois- 
saut. Je bénis Dieu du succés des Eaux de Spa, et ln misérable 
guerre dans laquelle nos deux Nations faites pour s'aimer s'en sant 


1) Voir Tous paw, Mai, Octobre st Déeembre 1933, Jnillet 1914. 
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embarquées me fiche doublement à cause de vous, avec lequel j'aurais 
eu la plus grande envie de passer des quart d'heures délicieuses 
pour moi, Cette guerre est un ouragan pour moi, Votre bou voisin 
de la campagne l'simable et \"honnéte Diovarr me fit grand plaisir 
en m'envoyant votre chère lettre du 26 Dée, 1780 ef en l'aerom- 
pagnant d'une des siennes, 

Le suceéa de is Mission à Labradore, quant à la civilisation 
générale est tres grand et toute Nation qui fréquente ces parnges 
en ressentira les effets paisibles. Quant à notre but principal, la 
conversion au Christianisme, et non à aucune Secte, cela va son train 
modeste et non bruiant. Comme le passeport pour notre vaisseau de 
charité n'esk que pour Un an je vous prie de faire rendre le dernier 
au Bureau, pour faire voir qu'on ne le garde pas pour s'en servir, 
mais pour prier d'avoir un sembable pour cette année, Vous verrez 
que le dernier passeport était si gracieux que rien de plus, 

Comme vous yous êles tant intéressé pour moi dang les autres, 
je suppose que vous voudrez bien avoir la bonté de continuer et de 
prier pour moi la dessus. 

Un de mes amis Moner. Batt. est derenu Sous Secrétaire d'Etat 
oo premier Commis pour les Affaires Etrangères, Bureau du Sud, le 
brave Homme qui travailla tant pour le cartel, étant alora Chef du 
Bureau des Prisoviers et Blessés, Le Chevalier Portes, le seul homme 
avec Jequal je me suis bronillé, sur les Papiers do la Chine, reste 
encore nu méme Bureau, mais dorénavant j'espère d'autre traitement 
par moien de Mr. Bell. Je erois que vos amie de Ia Chine pouwrrient 
sans difficulté envoyer les Paquets pour sous sur nos Vaiseraux, en 
les adressant à moi sous couvert ou de Monsieur Hour, Secrétaire 
de la Compagnie des Indes, où sous convert de Mr. Ben, Under 
Secretary of State, et ai je sorois mort mes Exécuteurs testamentaires 
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les recevront et les expedieront à Paris Vous aurez ls bonté donc 
de me faire dire si je dois avertir ces deux Messieurs, et à qui on 
doit adresser les paquets, soit h Bruxelles, soit à Paris pour vous. 

Si on aura la Bonté de m'envoyer les Passeports on pourra tes 
adresser de votre Cour à votre Ministre à Bruxelles, mais en m'arer- 
disant qu'ils sont partis, alors, nos négociants ici prieront Messrs, 
Rowuene de les tirer de votre Ministre, et me Îles envoyer. Faute 
de cet avertissement par lettre simple le dernier resta si long tema 
en vain à Bruxelles, 

Je plains les malheurs de l'Humanité aux Isles; que Dieu et Les 
hommes aient pitié des malheureux. 

Je ne scaurois pas vous dire le plaisir que j'avais avec ma nièce 
à a campagne dans une retraite paisible avec cette famille si 
respectée, et leurs dix Enfans, Je viens de retourner en ville, et de 
prendre Ia première bonne occasion de vous remercier et de vous 
assurer de mon dévouement constant. Mes respects 5. v. p. à votre 
Neven de qui le cher Cover pt Ga !) m'a dit tant de bien. 

Vivés heureox mon tant respectable! et croiés que la guerre 
finie je volerai s’il se peut pour vous remercier, J'envoyé celle-¢i au 
cher Diodati pour vous le faire tenir, et je resterai toute mn petite 
vie votre tant obligé ef tant respectueux serviteur, 

Jaques Hurrôx, 

Le plus court seroit d'envoyer le Passeport adressé à moi, Pimlico, 
Londres, sans nom du ministre sur le couvert. On poarra l'envoyer 
à Bruxelles à votre Ministre dans le paquet de la Cour, en le priant 
de mettre l'inéluse pour moi à la Poste à Bruxelles, pour Londres, 
Ainei la chose sera la plus promptement entre mes mains, sans autre, 


1) defwiee Cover de Géneirs, né à Nimes en 1725, antear du Monde Primitif; 
+ 10 mai 1784. — Nous pablierons ses lettres à Bertin. 
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50 mars 1751. 
Monseigneur, 

Je reçus hier au soir par occasion le beau papier que vous avés 
eu la bonté de me procurer. Le Passeport est si honnéte! et ai 
utile et ai gracieux que rien de plus, 

Si J'oserois je vous prierois dle vous charger de mes remercimana, 
Vous savés à quel point je vous aime. Si vous avés quelque chose 
a m'envoyer pour le cher Amtot, aiés la bonté de me le faire tenir 
au plutôt. J'aurai dit-on, occasion dans peu. Cela peut étre incer- 
tain, mais fort probable, Je suis veuu en ville exprés pour m'en 
informer, 

Je: vous remercie infiniment pour vos bontés sans jamais dig- 
continner, 

J'ai cu tts grand plaisir en voiaut le Don que l'Acadimie a 
fait aa cher Guugtrs. 

Je vous prie de me continuer encore vos bhootes et de croire 
qu'il n'y a personne presque qui peut avoir plus de respect pour 
yous, que 

Votre tant obligé et si obéissant et trés-homble serviteur, 
Jaqoes Huron, 
Pimlico, ce 30 mars 1781. 


It 
12 juillet 1781, 
Mouscigneur, 
Je viens de recsvoir à la campagne de ma nièce à 120 milles 


de Londres la notte que Mr, Courr de Gengris m'a envoyé, äur 
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le Passeport pour Jes grains de gazon d'Augl. pour vos jardins et 
celui de ln Reine à ‘Trinion: je ne sçais pas la quantité de dits 
grains que vous souhaités, nyés la bonté de me le faire seavoir, et 
je vous les enverrai d'abord, et avec Passeport s'il y & besoin que 
Mylord Sronmosr me donnera; en tout cas nommés moi quelqu'un 
à Ostende à qui je pourrai les adresser, où je les ferai passer d'abord 
que je sçaurai la quantité; et si vous n'avés personne à Ostende de 
votre connoissance je les ferai expédier à un commissionnaire fidéle 
qui les fera passer à Paris à vos ordres. 

Je souhaite que les eaux de Spa vous soient de grand service, 
si vous voyez le cher Diopatt, votre voisin de Chatou, aiés la bonté 
de Qui dire que je n'ai rien reçu de lui depuis bien long tems, et 
qu'il ait In bonté de me donner de ses nouvelles et du Dr. Taoxcats |}. 

"Vous croiés que presque rien ne me donne tant dé plaisir que 
de vous en faire, Je n'oublierai de ma vis les obligations que je 
vous ai pour notre Labradore et pour nos Prisonniers, 

Je voudrois être utile à vos excellents missionnaires à la Obine 
et partout où l'Evangile est porté avec désintéressement, où la poli- 
tique humaine, mauvaises mélauge n'eutre pour rien, comme j'en 
sûis persuadé quaut à la Chine et d'où l'Europe entière puisses tirer 
les connoissuuces utiles, 

je ticherai de vous faire parvenir à Spa, s'il se peut un Exem- 
plaire de ln Ziturgie universelle et que Mr. Court de Gebelin .me 
prie de vous faire tenir, quoique j'ui fort petite opinion des Empi- 
riques du cet espère, 





Ly Tadedore Tuowemin, né à Geneve le 24 mai 1700, Ole de eae-Bober? Tranehin, 
banquier; + à Paris, 20 novembre 1781, au Palais Hoyal. — CE Ux Méderis de XFIEE 
Siècle — TAdadare Tronskia (1709— 1181) d'aprés des documents indduts par Weary Tronchin... 
Paris, lion, 1906, in-à, 
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Je vous prie Monseigueur de me recommander aux bonnes grâces 
de votre neveu le C. de Mutuer et de me croire pour la vie avec 


un respectueuse tendresss, 
Votre très-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 
Jaques Hurros. 
Ce 12 juillet 1781. 
Je ne reçois que dans ce moment la lettre du chor Gebelin. 


IV 
13 novembre 1781. 
Monseigneur, *) 

J'ai différé à témoigner mes félicitations sur ce qui fait tant de 
plaisir à toute votre nation. Ces bruits ficheux de la maladie de la 
mère et du fils m’arrétérent. A present que les bruits sont plus 
favorables j'ose les vous témoigner, je açais que vous en avés été 
touché, Et moi aussi, Quand les voeux de tout un peuple sont 
exaucés, il faut être méchant, misérable bigot de ne pas y prendre 
part. La guerre est ut grand mal toujours, mais elle ne doit pas 
influer à ce point de ne pas voir avec joie son ennemi béni par 
Dieu, dans des choses qui ne nous font aucun mal, 

Notre vaisseau est revenu sain et sauf de Labradore grâces a 
Dieu. Les Esquimaux toujours paisibles; dans une de nos missions 8 
adaltes baptisés et quelque 70 Esquimaux out passés l'hyver prés de 
nos maisone dans une espèce de bon ordre. Dane l'autre mission 
plus de 120, C'est par ces résidences pendant quelques mois qu'on 
apprend à les bien connoitre; on trouve quelques uns encore fascinés 


Ly M'eu parier, 
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par leurs Soreisrs, sensuels quant aux femmes, et faisant des échanges 
pour une nuit où comme ça. Cela nous fait gémir et sévir contre tels 
désordres, et leur refuser, dans ce cas, d'être présent au service divin. 

Le chef de nos missions à Labradore m'écrit que quant à la 
aoreté des missionnaires tout va bien encore nonobstant les reproches 
qu'on leur fait en cas de désordre. 

Dieu soit béni pour le courage et la patience de missionvaire 
et pour sa divine protection, 

Le capitaine du vaisseau rapporte que notre petit vaisseau tra- 
vaille tant quand ls mer est agitée qu'il nous faudra chercher un 
autre, les vagues passent par dessus le vaisseau qui revient. Ainsi 
quand on aura tronré un vaisseau plus convenable on renvoyern le 
Passeport et on priera un autre, l'indiquant le nom et port do 
pouvéan vaisseau, et on priera le saint patron Mgr. Benny d’avoir 
la bonté de faire & son ordinaire, qui est, toujours gracieux. 

Jui éerit au comte Diopatt pour le faire scavoir que jé n'ai 
point reçu le gros Paquet pour la Chine que j'attends de lui. 

Jé me trouve parfaitement bien quant à la sauté d'un vieillard 
de 66 ans, mais en cay de ma mort mes amis vous adresseront leur 
requête en mon nom. 

Que Dieu vous donne Ia santé que vos amis roux souhaitent est 
le vœu de votre infiniment attaché, 


et très-obéissant et trés-hamble serviteur, 
Jaques Hurrox. 


Pimlico, ce 13 novembre 1781. 
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Ce 4 février 1782. !) 
Monseigneur, 
Vous me l'étes à tant de Titres. 


L'honneur de votre gracieuse lettre du 24 janvier me parvint 
le 1 février. Je vous envoye par In Poste la Jiturgié wniverselle, 
étant le seul moien à qui je me fie car le 24 juillet je vous fis 
expédier le même livre, mis par le Librairie Elmaley sur le compte 
de Mr. Count de Geant, Je ne sçais pas ce qu'il est devenu. Je 
yous remercie, infiniment comme je le dois pour vos boutés sur 
Labradore et pour le Passeport que je demanderai en grice quand 
je seaurai exactement la description du nouveau vaisseau, Ou prétend 
couper le présent vaisseau au milieu et l'allonger de dix pieds, ce 
qui le rendra d'autant plus grand et meilleur en mer; augmentera 
le port, car au moins de 100 tonneaux de port, on n'ose pas charger 
des Eaux-de-vie your nos pauvres Missionnaires résidants dans le 
Climat le plus affreux, Un vaisseau de 90 quelques tonneaux de 
port, sera contisqué si on trouve des Eaux-de-vie sur son bord, et 
puis nous faisons porter ce voyage des matériaux pour construire 
ane Eglise et Maison dans un troisième endroit, car toute branche 
des Esquimaux nous vent. La nouvelle mission sera plus au Sud, 

Je avis plus füché que je ne pois exprimer sur le Paquet manqué 
de Mr, Diovan et je ne le comprend pas. Il ne se souvient pas je 
crois ile rien là-dessus. Si ju savois le nom du correspondant à Canton 
je lui écrirois très volontiers le malheur arrivé, [1 n'est pus naturel 


qu'on eut saisi dans nos ports un Paquet adressé à moi sans me le 


i} Monsieur Bertin, Ministre d'État, en son Hotel, roe neuve des Capurimes, à Paris, 
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faire savoir, Ainsi je puis espérer que le paquet ne m’s pas été 
adressé mais à quelqu'autre personne, 
L'Hooneur de vos commandemens m'est infiniment intéresannte, 
Je franchis le mot en vous disant que je vous aime de tout mon 


cœur comme je vons honore, étant de vous, 


cher Monseigneur, 
le très-humble et très obéissant-serviteur 


Jaques Hurrox. 
cé 4. février 1782. 


P.S. 5 février, 

Je tracassois beaucoup hier pour avoir nouvelles de la Ziturgie 
umiverselle expédiée le 24 juillet par Mr. Elmsley, pour aller vous 
trouver à Spa par moien de Frederic Romasno et fils, de Bruxelles, 
et la Brochure fut remise h ce Négociant en ville pour la leur faire 
tenir, mais on ne se souvient plus par qui la Brochure fut portée 
à Bruxelles. Ainsi je viens de mettre un second exemplaire à votre 
adresse sur la Poste nujourd hui, Je senl moyen de vous le faire 
tenir sûrement eb promptement. 

Eu même tems j'allais demander chez Messrs. Tuxtvssox ET Co,, 
correspondant de Mr, Dionart des nouvelles da paquet pour la 
Chine, qui ne sçavent rien là-dessus; ses gens me disent ne l'avoir 
jamais reçu. 

En cas que vous ayés encore pour la Chine aiés la bonté de 
l'adresser à Mrs, Faioewic Rouseno er vits à Bruxelles, les faisant 
prier par les Banquiers suisses de Paris de me l'envoyer sous couvert 
de Messrs, Riviss Cuawiuy xr Co. à Londres et mettre la note des 
frais sur le compte de Messrs. Rivier ete. La maison de Romberg est en 


relation avec ces dits Messieurs, et ces Messieurs sont mes bons amis. 


a6 HEXRI CORDIRN, 


¥I 
ee 22 février 1782, 
Mouseigneur, 


l'ai reçu hier une lettre d'un savant d'Allemagne pour Mr, de Luc 
actuellement à Paris que je souhaiterois de lui faire tenir eans fraix, 
je vous prie de me pardonner lu hibert! grande. Vous scavez pent- 
être que Mr. de Luo!) est un des acavanta lea plus illustres dons 
son geore, membre correspondant de votre Aculémis des Sciences; 
Son fort est la Physique, et son système de la terre célèbre, [l est 
lecteur de notre Reine; actuellement A Paria et je crois quelque 
foia chez Mr, de Vexoswxes pour lea affaires critiques de Genre, 
sa Patrie. 

Je prendrai oceasion de renvoyer les Passeports par notre vnissenn - 
pour Labradore et vous prierai de les faire renouyeller. 

Nous gardons le même vaisseau, le faisant allonger qui le rendra 
dit-on meilleur, t'est une opération que je n'entends pas. Ou le 
coupe par le milieu et fait dix pieds de neuf, on prétend que cela 
le rendea plus heuyant, Je l'ignore. 

J'avois envie de faire un tour à Paris, si cela m'eut été posible. 
De vous revoir eut été pour moi un vérituble plaisir, Guerre, Guerre! 
J'avois envie de raisonner aur une façon d'être entre les Nations 
pour l'avenir, après la Paix, quand elle seroit fuite une fois, qui 
promettroit quelque chose de durable si on pouvoit la trouver; ln 


Hivalité devroit cesser, Rôve de bonhommie! Vous aurés fepu j'es- 


1) Fede Ænuré ds Luc, physicien, fly de Jarques Prauçois de Loc, né à Genbre le 
8 férrive 1727; | & Windsor le 7 woe, LETT, 
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pore par la poste la Liturgie universelle; Vous sçavés combien je rous 
auis attaché persouvellement comme votre trés obéissant-serviteur 

Jaques Horron. 


VII 


Je reçus hier le 18, la lettre de 3 mars 1782 que vous, Mon- 
seigneur, avez eu {a Bonté de me faire tenir. Je vous remeree 
d'avoir envoyé à Mr. de Luc le Paquet pour fui. Je viens de rece- 
voir encore une lettre pour lui de l'Allemagne je crois, La petite 
Poste la Ini fera tenir. 

Vous aurés reçu de moi il y a quelques jours un Paquet avec 
les vieux Passeports par le vaisseau de Labradore que vous nrés eu 
In Bonté do m'offrir de les faire ranouveler, 

Je viens de trouver aujourd'hui même lé 19 un exemplaire relié 
du Dialogue de Lord Hueuenr') ontre le Tuteur et le Pupille; 
c'est un in-quarto de 30 feuilles, trop graud pour In Poste, mais 
j'aurai occasion par quelque Genevois de le vous faire tenir surement, 
Ce m'est domage au cœur de n'avoir pas pu passer quelques semaines 
à Paris. J'eusse appris bien des bonnes choses pour l'humanité qu'on 
pratique si noblement dans cette guerre de votre part. Il me faut 
absolument finir pour ne pas perdre l'occasion dé la Poste d'anjour- 
d'hui, c'est le dernier moment. 


J'ai le bonheur de vous être tant 


le déroné Hurrox. 


Cu 19™* mars 1782. 


1) Bieerd Hennent, Premiér Lord Hesetat or Cummeat, né à fytou-on-Serern, 
près de Wrogeter, le A mars 15693) À 90 août 1048; l'auvrnge auquel ii eat fait ai- 
lasies a pour titre: À Dieu deters a Vater amd à Pupil, London, 1708, Ind. 
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vin 
后 mar 17832, !) 
Monseigneur, 


Je reçus Je 2 mars la faveur de votre gracieuse lettre du 
18 février, 

Je me sais informé par tout pour trouver le livre de Totiexen, 
Théologien, sans reussir, si vous pouviez me faire donner le titre 
avec le nom d'Imprimeur et de l'année, peut-élre en trouvernis-je 
le livre, qui est apparemment fort obseur. Je ticherat de vous faire 
tenir le livre de Hexnerr de Cuxapuey qui n'est nullement marqué 
dans l'histoire littéraire de sa vie, mais que je trouverai je crois 
eur ee titre, si mame ce titre est controuvé, Ce que L. Herbert 
avoit publié [ui même est écrit en latin. Je me donnerai peine de 
sçavoir ici, si le dit Livre “est traduit en françois, si il est, ce doit 
être en Hollande, J'espère vous envoyer le livre; Dislogue de Herbert 
dans une Poste ou deux en anglois, ne le croyant point traduit en 
françois. Personne ici ne sçait rien du nom méme de Tollener, qui 
peut-être est allemand qu'on appelle TosrLxen fameux Théologien 
Saxon, hetérodoxe selon quelques uns. 

Je voudrois avoir un modèle du petit canot que les Groenlandois 
et Ésquimaux appellent Kajak et même vous en faire tenir une 
actuelle. On le trouve dans les cabinets publics on tant d’endroits, 
et décrit dans tous les voyages du nord. La meilleure description 
se trouve dans notre frère Onaxrz: Histoire de Greentande*). Je 


1} Monsieur Bertin. 
y Dur. Chant — Mustoric mm trromdand, 1765 et 1780. 
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suppose aussi dans Eure list, de Greenlande') sûrement traduit 
ou cité dans los Recueils des voyages au Nord. 

Je vous envois ce que Crantz dit la dessus, ef lu Planche VIT 
répoud à la description écrite. J'écrirai pour avoir un modèle comme 
ane poupée et ferai faire pour le voyage aprés, une réelle, 

Je vous envoye ici lea deux Passeports que nous avons pour 
notre vaisseau, priant seulement d'avertir que par un changement 
celte année le vaisseau sera du port de tonneaux cent ou environs, 
le mémo vaissean, le même nom, le même capitaine avec 7 autres 
hommes d'équipage, capitaine et 7 hommes sans armes. Je vous ai 
marqué que nous allongeons de dix pieds le même vaisseau dans 
l'espérance qu'il ne se baissera tant sur le devant. 

Vous aurés lu bonté de prier ou faire prier votre Ministre de 
ja Marine et Jo Docteur Franxtys de recevoir les deux passeports 
que je vous envoye et de vous faire tenir deux autres semblables 
pour notre vaisseau de charité. 

Je youdrois voir Paix universelle et Hternelle, 


Je suis avec tout le respect de la tendresse, 
Monseigneur, 
Votre trés-hnmble et très-obéissant serviteur, 


Jaques Horrox. 


PS, Comme je n'ai aucune relation avec la Hollande, je souhaite- 
rois aussi d'avoir Passeport do la Hollande, que Mr, le Duc ile 


1) Hans Emo — Det gounds Grlmlæmits mye Prriustration,... Coponhague, 1729, in-4. 
— Traduit en frangnin: Descriptive ef Histoire géméraie du Grocaland | Coponiagur et 
Gentve, 1768, in-f. “Ba partie reprodait dans l'Histoire générale des Fogages do l'abbé 
Prevost. 
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La Vavcourox'}, si Mr. de Veucesxes *) voudroit s'en intdresser; 
pourroit peut-être me le faire tenir par vos mains, ou par celles 
de Mr. de Vergennes, 


ce 8 Mars 1782). 
Monseigneur, 


J'ai cherché le livre d'Herseur de Cusnvuuy hier, ayant été 
averti d'un Libraire qu'on disoit le posséder, il ne l'avoit plus. Il 
avoit été imprimé par un nommé Batxoc qui est mort et ses effete 
dispersés, je ne discontinuerai pas mes recherches. Ce livre est devenu 
rare et si je ne me trompe est précédé de sa vie. Vous pourés yous 
assurer que je ferai tout ce que je pourrai poar vous le procurer. 

Je vous envoyois par le dernier courier les feuilles de l'Hist, de 
Greenlande par Orantz relatives au petit vaisseau des Greenlandois 
et des Esquimaux qui sont exactement les mêmes, Les Greenlandois 
sout plus adroite que ne sont les Esquimaux, Les Européens n'ont, 
dit Orants, pû parvenir à s'eu servir de ces petits vaisseaux comme 
les Greenlandois et Esquimaux, ef même ces pauvres gens périssent 
quelques fois étant renversés et si ils perdent leur aviron périssent, 
mais si ile gardent l'aviron, ceux qui sont exercés se remettent Et 
je renvois les passeports de vaisseau. 

Je vous prie de faire tenir par la petite Poste l'incluss À son 
adresse. Mr. de Luc, ai célèbre par son système de la Terre et nes 

1) Baal François de Quévex, due de Lavaveurox, né le 50 juillet 1746) Ministre 
en 1776 suprés des Mtais-Généranx des Provinces Unies; + 14 mars 1828. 


3) Charkes Graves, Comte de Vanoenxes, né à Dijon le 28 dén, 1717; + 13 février 
1787; Ministre des Affaires étrangères. 


3) Mr. Des Voyes, envoyer li lettre À son ndresne, 
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découvertes sur l'air loge chez moi et c'est mon ami intimé. C'est 
un des premiers Physiciens. Je vous ai marqué ce qu'il fait ou 
voudroit faire à Paris et à Versailles, traiter les affaires critiques de 
Genève sa Patrie. J'espère que vous excuserés la liberté que je prends 
de vous envoyer l'incluse. Vous sçavés à quel Point et degré vous 
est attaché, votre teudrement déroué Hurros. 


26 Mars 17821). 


La chère votre du 3 Mars me parvint en son tems à qui j'ai 
répondu, Hier j'ai reçu d'on savant la réponse sur le livre de 
Tottexex, que personne ne connoit; niés Ia bonté de yous faire 
donner 4 v. p. et si vous pouvés le titre plus exact du livre et le 
vrai nom de l'auteur, et le lieu où c'étoit imprimé, J'apprends aussi 
du même savant que le livre du Lord Herueer, Dialogue entre le 
Tuteur at le Pupille quoique écrit plus de 140 ans n'a été trouvé 
que dans la Bibliothèque du célèbre Doctear Woonwaub ?} avec une 
inscription que tel MSS, fut écrit par le Lord Herbert, et ne fut 
imprimé que 1768 in-quarto, assés incorrectement, plein de savoir, 
du bon sens et bion écrit à cause de la longueur du tems entre être 
ecrit et publié, il croit que ce livre est bien de L. Herbert. Vous 
saves apparemment que le Lord Herbert fut notre ambassadeur à 
Paris et fut brouillé hautement avec le Ministre et Favori (Luyxxs) 
de Louis XIIL J'espère de vous faire tenir le Dialogue de Herbert 
par quelque Genevois qui passera à Paris dans environs 3 semaines 


1} Réponlu le 6 avril 1753, Envoyé le terte de l'exmoen de la doctrine des payers 
ouvrage qui elle Tollener. 
2) Rickard Woovwatn, évêque de Cloyne, né 1726; # 18 mai 1704, 


Prises. 


l'assport pour 
an bâtiment 
Wiisibaysives 
‘du Labrador, 
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d'ici: C'est trop grand pour la Poste, J'espère que vous aures requ 
aprea votre chère lettre écrite le 3 mars les vieux Passeports pour 


jes en faire renoavellor, et je vous remercie infiniment cher Mon- 


seigneur. Je vous prie de faire servir l'incluse pour Mr. de Loo par 
la petite poste; il contient une lettre d'un savant allemand et quel- 
ques lignes de mu part. A Londres, il loge chez moi. 

Vous scaurés apparemment plutit que moi ce que c'est de 
St, Cristophe '); c'est à quoi je ne me méle point et la Revolution 
dans notre Ministère *), 


Dien donne paix humble à ses créatures, Je suis avec infiniment 


du respect et d'attachement pour votre personne, 


Monseigneur, 
votre trés-humble et trés-obdissant servileur, 


Jaques Herron, 


XI 
A Versailles le 28 mars 1782, *) 


J'ai reçu, Monsieur, avec la lettre que vous m'avez fait l'hon- 
neur de m'écrire la 10 de ce mois le Passeport qui avoit été ci- 
devant accordé à M. Aurrox, Directeur de la Mission du Labrador, 
J'ai rendu compte au Roi de ls demande que vous ms faites du 
renouvellement de ce Passeport ef des motifs intéressans qui pou- 
voient déterminer à accorder cette grâce. Ba Maseeré o bien voulu 


时 Hooy, manwurrint contee le Comte do Crese, réduit St Christophe (IS fer, 
L782) qui fut gardé pur les Anglais au traité de 1788. 

d Lord Nouv Vache be 20 tours 1742 eb fut cemplaré le 27 mars L742 par Lard 

3) Adremé ot puseport à M. Moro avec celui de M. Fasvgiin ln 4° wvril 1789 
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conseutir à cé que ce Passeport fut expédié; j'ai l'honneur de vous 
l'udresser revêtu de tontes les formalités requises. Recevex mea 
remerciements des choses obligeantes que vous voulez bien me dire 
à cot égard, 

J'ai l'honneur d'être avec un trés-sincére attachement, Monsieur, 
votre trés-homble et très-obéissant serviteur, 


Casrarss. ') 


M. de Bewrin, 


XII 
Monseigneur, 


Voici le livre de Lord Hunnuer, écrit, je crois à mauvais dessein, 
à dessein que j'appelle manvais dans mon sens, si je ne me trompe, 
Je n'ai pas eu la patience ni le tems de le lire assez pour décider 
euti@rement, mais les Principes de son fait portent loin. J'ai le 
malbeur où la faibloisse d'aperceroir vite des aubes du mal, à mou 
avis, Je prise la Révélation qui mène au bien et au bonheur; je le 
reçois en enfant et j'y trouve des effets, et il y à plus de sens 
utile dans une Page du Nouveau Testament et mieux dit, que dans 
tont le reste de livres; et La Fontaine ne fut pas Bête quand il 
disoit, ma foi c'est un fort bon livre, qui ne nous fut pas donnée 
pour en tirer des econtroverses mais pour vivre en sages et heureux. 
Au reste le livre de L. Herbert quoique plein d'érudition est écrit 
en ennemi de la Révélation, ai je ne me trompe; ét le respect qu'il 
prétend eu avoir eat prétendu et Persiflage. Voila ce que je croiois 


devoir dire en yous l'envoyaut, comme je chéris les âmes de mes 


1j a, — Charles Eugèse Gabriel ile la Cuors, mardchul de Casrurss, nd le 35 fé 
vrier 1707) ministre de la Marius depuis 1760; fb Wolfenbittel, le 11 janvier isd. 
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mais surtout, J'ai le cour net et vrai et suis vraiment avec infini- 
ment de respect, 
Monseigneur, 
Votre tant attaché, 
Hurrox, 
Ce 2 avril 1782, 


XII 
Monsieur, 


Dana dix jours d'ici, à peu près, vos gens pourront trouver à 
la maison de Monsieur Faruonr, rue Quincampoix, à Paris, le livre, 
Dialogue de Lord Hensenr: in-quarto. 

Je suis très aise de trouver occasion ainsi dé vous lo faire tenir, 
Si ce livre n'arrive pas en dix jours, je crois qu'il ne tardera pas 
pas d'arriver, Un négociant qui passe le portera. Un bon Genevois 
a ou l'honnêteté de le faire passer. 

J'espère que yous reussirer bientôt de m'envoyer les passeports 
par le Poste. 

J'espère aussi de recevoir également le titre plas exact du livre 
de Toureses, nom inconnu parmi les sçavants et les librairea d'ici, 
dans votre première lettre, 

Avés vous réussi comme je le souhaite par les Balayeurs des 
Ecuries à faire les Boulingrina à l'Anglaise? 

Je m'intéresse à vos Jardins, comme à tout ce que vous pourtez 
vous fournir d'agrémens: quaud sera-ce quo je les verrai? Dieu le 
noaït, Je languis véritablement de voir la paix universelle ee faire. 

Si vows aurés les deux Passeports prêts qui se donneront duns 


votre voisinage, vous surés In honté de no pas faire attendre ces 
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deux ft et si on réussit à en avoir de la Hollande apres, on sura 
In bonté de l'envoyer aprés, 
J'ai Vhonneur et la très grande satisfaction d'être avec tout 
l'attachement pour votre personne que vous me connoissés, 
Monsiear, 
votre trés-humble et très-obéissant serviteur, 
Jaques Herron. 


Fimlico ce 5 avril 1782. 


XIV 
Paris, le 7 avril 1782. ') 


Au moment, Monsieur, où vous recevrés cette lettre les Passeports 
le France et dés Etats-Unis d'Amérique, que je vous ai adressés le 
ler do oe mois, vous seront «ûrement parvenus, je le désire bien, 

Je vous renouvelle tonjoura uvec plaisir mes remerciments dés 
soins et peines que vous vous donnés pour mo procurer Hensenr et 
‘Yoriexex; je ne puis yous donner sur ce dernier d'autre titre que 
celui que je vous ai marqué avoir; jé l'ai pris dans la citation d'un 
ourrage intitulé: , Examen de la doctrine touchant le salut dés Poyens, 
air nourelle apologié pour Socrate par Mr. Joan Auguste Eberhard 
» Ministre à Bertin, traduit de l'Allemand, Amsterdam, 1774," TorLuLnsex 
est cité à ln page 221 de cet ouvrage et l'on y rapporte un passage 
du texte de son livre intitulé: , Prouves que Diow conduit Chomme au 
salut mime par ta Révélation de la nature, P, 17. 18, Pag. 91.98." 
Voila touts les éclaircissements qno je pais vous donner à cet égard. 


C'est sur l'énoncé seul que j'ai envie de voir un ouvrage qui 


1) Copie. 
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traitoit une pareille question si conforme au bouheur de l'humanité, 
et si propre à faire cesser (non pas seulement dans le Christianisme, 
mais dans toute l'humanité et toutes les Religions) les guerres et les 
proscriptions, ou mépris respectifs dont s'occupent les opinions reli- 
gieuses de toute espèce, beauconp plus que du bonheur des hommes 
qu'elles promettent pourtint partout. 

On m'a dit que les Hermites s‘occupoient principalement du 
travail de l’Agriculture et des arts, et qu'ils étoient si unis entre 
eux que ceax qui se déterminoient à venir en France cultiver des 
terres, avoient leurs frères ou Communautés pour Répondants, et 
que partout où il y en avoit ils donnoient l'exemple du travail et 
de la concorde; je vous prie de me donner à ce sujet les éclair- 
cissements que vous pouvés 

Je me trouve avoir un territoire très considérable du côté et près 
de la Rochelle, nouvellement et parfaitement desséché, et formant 
une terre de promission. On me fait beaucoup de propositions depuis 
qu'on # commencé à Is travailler, mais je voudrois bien ne pas 
peuser uniquement à l'intérêt et oublier les bonnes murs à établir 
s'il se peut dans In colonie qui commence à s'y former, Le bon 
exemple est le meilleur moyen, 

Votre lettre a été remis à Mr, du Luc, Vous counoissez, Mon- 
sieur, les sentiments bien sincères que je vous ni voués 


eget: Deuris, 


ce 22 Avril 1782. 
Mon tant chéri et respecté Monsieur, en réponse à votre lettre 


du 7 avril, j'ai l'honneur de vous dire, que j'espère que vous nurés 
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recu le livre, Dialogue de Lord Heaagar qui doit avoir été à la 
Maison Fuemoxt, Rue Quincampoix, il y à déjh quelques jours, 
suivant l'avis que je yous donnois, si les vents contraires n’ont em- 
pôché lu porteur du livre d'arriver comme il comptait, 

Je coutinne mes recherches sur le livre de ToLLexes où nom 
semblable. Jusqu'à présent en vain, Tout ce qui vous feroit plaisir 
me seroit toujours commandement délicieux parce que je vous aime 
tant, Celn tient à la Théologie du cœur, la seule sûre. L'Evangile 
et celui de qui l'Evangile parle et éuonce nous siant aimé, si on 
parvient à l'heureux état de sentir combien il nous a aimé trouvera 
tous ses commandemens délicieux et aisés, de même qu'on trouve 
tous ceux des personnes qu'on aime, et comme il veut qu'on aime 
le prochain, Juif, Samaritain, Payen, on suivroit ce commandement 
loyalement si on l'aimoit, Ainsi point de guerres, point de mépris, 
point d'avanies, ui rien de semblable. 

L'article Moraves dans l'Æneyclopddis françois « induit bien des 
personnes à croire plus qu'il n'est des Hernhuthes. Je ne sçis pas 
s'il y en a un article Herrnhuthes. 

Les Herrnhuthes') ordinairement ne vivent point en commu- 
nauté des Biens, si ce n'est dans les missions vers les Payens. Ils 
ne sout pas plus agricoles qu'autre chose, chacun travaille à son 
métier s'il en a; est-il agricole, s'il a des champs il travaille aux 
champs; a-t-il métier, il travaille au métier. Chacun sait évaluer le 
temps et se porte à l'industrie, et ne veux pas être paresseux, ni 
inutile, fruges consumere non nati. Nous n'avons jamais eu que je 
scache des agricoles où colonies des nôtres en France ni nulle autre 
part sans le sou et gré des Souversins, aprés examen formel de 


1) « Moravet: où les appelle encore Hermdextor, du nom de leur principale résidence 
en Laure, Contrés d'Allamague», (Eneysliqédie, X, p 504), 
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notre doctrine et mœurs, et sans octroi spécifié, et nous n'avons 
jamais eu des colonies en Pays catholique Nous avons une très belle 
en Russie aur les Frontières de lu Tartarie près de Czaritzin ef le 
Volga, Mais par le désir de l'impératrice après avoir fait examiner 
nos façon d'être et de vivre, et notre désir d'être utile aux Tartares 
Payens dits Calmues. 7 

de vous souhaite sur votre terrain près de la Rochelle des braves 
Catholiques, comme les communautés dont il est parlé dans l'Eney- 
clopédie, car ve servit misère d'avoir des Vauriens ramassés sur dex 
terres qui deshonorent propriétaire et terre, 

fl me semble que la tolérance sage prévaut, au moins connivence, 
mais cela n'est pas ce qui nous contenteroit parce que dans d'autres 
tems, Ia jalousie, la haine, le malentendu (ceux qui ignornient ce 
que le Patriarche Joseph avoit fait à la couronne d'Egypte vendoient 
les Jaruelites esclaves) reuverseroient l'établissement le mieux conduit. 

Vestigia terrent, Au reste, nous n’aimons point être canse ou 
occasion d'ériger des autels contre les antels, Ainsi je ne comprends 
encore comment nous pourrions profiter d'une occasion semblable 
ü celle du voisinage de la Rochelle, presque certain que les Protestuns, 
en France pour le moins autant que les catholiques nous y verroient 
de mauvais oeil, et même ce que nous derons désirer en France 
mest autre chose que ce que tous Protestans et tous Catholiques 
doivent scavoir et vouloir autant que nous: Aimer Jésus Christ qui 
nous à aimés Je premier et donné aa vie en éxpiation des offences 
du monde et aimer lex hommes comme ses créatures à Jui apparte- 
nintes, en premier chef, portions et particules de Jui par In Foi, 
où actuelle ou à venir, 


Mes souhaits pour une paix universelle me fout des espérances 


que je ne voudrais pas vaines, je verrai co qui en arrivera, Je you- 
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drois que quelque ange de Paix se fit eutendre chez chaque Puis 
sance eu Guerre, rameuant le bon sens, le sens du christianisme, 
le seul bon en tant que paisible, Chez nous, et chez les autres en 
même tems et je crois que si on savoit chez chacun ce que les 
autres vouloient par la guerre, qu'elle seroit la façon de vivre après, 
en Gus que In guerre fot finis, ce serolf moien de terminer natu- 
rollement la guerre actuellt, en pesant les choses, pour voir si on 
ne seroit pas réellement mieux en vivaut bientôt sur quelque non- 
venu pied, Non sujet aux questions ultérieures, Dieu le donne, Je 
he connais pas nos nouveaux ministres comme les anciens. Mais je 
les crois nssés disposés de faire bien, quoique cependant je ne les 
connais pus hesés pour en juger. Je sçais que vous m'aïmés et que 


je vous honore autant que jé vous dime et je suis vraiment, 
Votre tant attaché, 
J, H, 
J'espère que vous aurés reçu mes remercimens et pour mes Frères 


sur les Passeporta que j'ai requs. 


XVI 
Tant chéri Monsrignour, 


J'ai eu occasion depuis mn déruière de voir le Livre de Mr. 
Hurkiann, Apologia de Soerate en Allentand, eb je vois, que ce TüLsen 
est un Allemand, qui je crois a été aütrefois Professeur à Leipsie, 
Je ne suppose pas son livre traduit, mais si on avoit quelque Relation 
À Berlin on le squuroit exactemont ches un nommé Niconar, Libraire 
célèbre A Berlin, J'ai souvent entendu parler ile Toeluer en Alle- 
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mague, comme Théologien de la nouvelle mode. Mais j'avois lé dans 
votre lettre un tout autre nom: Tottener, ou Tollener, Ainsi voilk 
fini sar ce chapitre, Dans les changemens de nos Bureaux, le che- 
valier Ponvrex est i la Douane, en place de Sous Secrétaire d'Etat, 
pour lequel office il étoit peu propre. Doresnavant, ou cas semblable, 
j'espèrérois meilleur traitement, que sous lui, Ignorant, Lourdaut, 
commerçant plutot que Gentilhomme, On seroit injuste si on vouloit 
blämer ma Nation pour les Procédures d'un tel. Je lui disois que 
nous n'ébions point ni Goths ni Vandales pour avoir guerre contre 
les Sciences chinoises, Je perdis mon Istin. Dieu donne la Paix 
possible et durable! Je suis fiiché et triste sur les affaires de Genève. 
Les maximes moderves qui préchent plus de liberté aux hommes qui 
ne Jeur est pas boone ni utile ni praticable, maximes poussées trop 
loin, ont causé plus de mal qu'il ne convient, source des insolences 
et de Bouleversemens, et qui feront chemin en fait de Religion, 
de Politique, de subordination sage; il me paroit que je vois les 
animaux Domestiques, les Chevnux et les Bétes à cornes se révoltant 
contre les bommes, Oar la populace entend aussi pea ce qui convient. 
En Amérique on les fait Juges et Légistateurs, et je Ton et la 
Jaserie de vos fémelettes s'en prenant au lon Americain fera eruel 
chemin peut-être en France et en Espagne avec le tems suivant le 
progrès de Tenèbres qu'on appelie Philosophie. Je le croiw ainsi, 
L'arme qui étoit bonne pour nous afoiblir affaiblira d'autres à 
son tour. 

Je souhaite que la France agisse avec considération sur les 
affaires de Genève. 

N'aura-t-on point encore bientôt nouveau volume sur les choses 
de la Chine, 


Mr, de Lue eut été assurément chez vous pour vous faire sea 
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Remercimons pour ses lettres, s'il avoit au l'esprit assés libre dans 
l'affliction qu'il a sur les désordres à Genève. Il me prie de vous les 
faire. La dernière prise d'armes, si mal à propos ja presque boule- 
versé, prêt à mourir du chagrin et des Transes pendant 3 jours, 

Je prends ln liberté de vous prier de lui faire tenir les incluses, 
une je crois, de notre Société Roiale, l’autre quelques lignes de 
ma part. 


Je suis avec infiniment du respect et de réconucimance, 
Monseigneur, 
votre trés-obéissant et très-attaché serviteur, 
Jaques Hwrrox. 


Pimlico, 26 avril 1782. 


XVII 
Tant chéri Mouseigneur, 
Je reçus samedi votre billet sur In réception du Dialogue 


d'Henvenr, et que vous aies payé à Mr, Fakwont. 

Je vais écrire à Labradore pour qu’on m'envoye un modèle d'un 
petit Bateau des Esquimaux, s'il est possible au retour du vaisseau 
qui partira d'ici à Ia fin du mois, 

Comme j'ai oui dire que les Troupes entourent Genève j'ai erû 
over vous prier de faire en sorte que Ja lettre incluse soit rendue à 
son adresse, par le Bureau de Mr, de Venoxwxes, Et pour cela je 
la laisse onverte afin qu'on puisse la lire, la cacheter et l'envoyer 
si You trouve à propos. J'aime Genève ou j'ai passe 3 ans et |), 
bien heureusement, 

J'ai erû devoir justifier je bon et grand Mr. de Luc, mou loca- 
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taire à leurs yeux, et leur réitérer mou petit wot sur leur Elut Je 


suppose tout foi actuellement. Dieu le donne! 


Je vous prie de me pardonner la liberté que je prends en ceci 
comme en tant d'autres choses. Le parfait attachement rend un peu 
hardi. Je vous prie de continuer de m'aimer car assurément {l y a 
peu de personnes qui vous honorent et vous aiment plus que ne 
fait, votre tant obligé et très-obéissant et très-humble serviteur, 


Jaques Hortox, 


Pimlico, ce 14 Mai 1782, 


XVIII 

Je vous prie tant, cher Monsieur, de mo faire seavoir par quel- 
qu'un l'état de votre chère santé dans ce temps d'épidémies. Qui 
n'ont pas été fatales ici, mais on les dit plus fatales dans d'autres 
Pays. J'espère que ee n'est qu'exagération, mais cependant on 
s‘alarme pour ceux qu'on aime comme je fais tant de cas de vous, 
il m'intéresse tant de seavoir comment vous vous portés, J'ai jus- 
qu'ici échappé et je n'ai perda encore aucun de mes amis. Dieu 
merci. Mais j'ai manqué de perdre Mons’. Pererde Saroas à Gendve 
d'une fièvre ardente qui a duré plus de 6 semaines et ce n'est que 
le 20 may qu'on espéra sn guérison. Comme j'aime à vous devoir 
les plus grandes consolations de mn vie je vous adresse celle-ci, 
pour vous prisr de faire donner ordre au Commandant des Troupes 
Françoises autour de Genéve'), qu'on cas de blocus on permette 


1) À Genère des dimensions ariient édlaté watre la bonrgooitie on les représentante et 


Ve parti du Conseil ou les Négalifs; ceux-gi furent opptimés et les tois de Vranse et de 


Sardaigne ainel que les Hernois vinrent à leur secoura eu 1783; ls ville amlégée ye rendit 
wt la constitution fixée on 1788 par un acte de médiation rédigé par le France et les 
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. au dit Mr. de Salyae et ses trois sœurs de sortir pour leur cam- 
pagne de Baursins près de Rolle, en cas qu'ils fussent en état de 
sortir, Vous scavés qu'il est parent du Cardinal de Bnaxis et des 
Peuer-Narsoxne. Le meilleur homme du monde sçarant, plein de 
sens, a été Sous-Gouverneur du P. de (Galles, il m'est comme 
mon Fils, 

J'ai encore à vous prier de communiquer l'incluse par quelqu'un 
au Dr, Feanxurx à Passy '), Comme il mime nos Indiens Moraves, 
et les Moraves aussi, il s'intéresse pour eux, comme il l’a toujours 
fait, La première fois que je connus le Docteur fut à l'occasion ds 
nos Indiens Moraves à qui il fit tant pour les protéger contre les 
fureors des fauatiques, il y a bien des aunées, je crois 18, C'est 
toujours le même homme, prêt a tout acte d'humanité, je ne sçnis 
pas ce qu'il pourroit faire dans ce cas, si ce n'est d'écrire qu'on ne 
les tue plus, car il en reste encore. 

Le cas de ces Indiens et fort singulier. Ils s'étoient établis près 
de nos frères en Pensylvanie, ayant abandonné tous les mauvaises 
pratiques des Indiens, devinrent sages, règles, patients, assidus au 
travail, vraiment dévots chrétiens. Les fareurs du moment environs 
18 wns passés les forcèrent à se saaver à Philadelphie ou le Dr. 
Franklyn leur fit tant de bien et les protégeoit. [ls furent su odeur 
de sainteté et de patience, et perdirent la moitié de leur gens par 
la petite vérole et autres misères. Depuis on leur a transplanté en 
5 et 6 differens endroits, les chassant toujours d'un lieu a un autre 
à la fin ila s'établirent sor le Muskingham, branche de 1Obio- 


enntont de Berne ct ds Zarich pour terminer les diftieultés qui v'étolent élevées entre le 
goureronment el la bourgeoisie fut rétablie, CL Joan Picut, Histoire dé Grabre, Til, 1811, 
pp. 455454 

1) Une plaque eu coin den rues Singer et Raynousrd rappelle le séjour de Franklia à 
Pres. 
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Dans toute eotte guerre et en tont tems ces gens viroient avec - 
leurs Missionnaires uniquement ensemble pour apprendre et pratiquer 
l'Erangile, et ne voulurent plus preudre ni hache ni armes quel 
conques pour aucune des parties, Mais vivoient en anachorttes utiles, 
Us vivolent sur un pied amical avec les deux parties, étant plus 
proches voisins de Pittsburg, forteresse paicricaine, ils vivolont trop 
bien avec les Américains au grés des Roialistes, et les Indiens Roialistes 
en dernier lieu, les enleverent tous dé force les pilloient et les 
maltraitérent, et les foreérent de s'aller mettre 100 milles plus loin, 
abandonnant leurs champs, jurdius et maisons en trois villages qu'ils 
avoient bâtis, N'ayant acon vivres avec eux, ils nllerent une fois 
sans malheur prendre des grains a leur ancien établissement. Mais 
comme ila étoient a Sandusky lieu de leurs demeure por force, et 
les Indiens de ce voisinage ayant fait des désordres de leur façon. 
Les Américains virent 160 hommes à cheval et massacrèrent plus 
de 00 de nos Indiens hommes qui furent chercher des grains pai- 
siblement, On ne les tua point dans la chaleur mais du sang froid 
le lendemain, leur Iniseant comme ils disoient le tems de se préparer 
h la mort ehrétienne, qu'ils subirent nvec une patience qui devoit 
les faire respecter. Jamais dé nos jours il n'y est rien arrivé dé 
semblable. Horreur exéerable dictée par la fureur et ignorance de 
cas de ces saints hommes ef femmes, La Gazotte de Philadelphie 
en parle aussi Mais on y suppose faussement qu'on avoit tné un 
blanc. Il peut fort bien étre que quelqu'Indien Koialiste an avoit 
fait un meurtre, Mais sûrement aucun indien Mornve ne fait rien 
de semblable. 

C'est un maleutendu qui coûte cher aux cœurs sages ot Chré- 
biens, et deshonore éternellement ceux qui l'ont fait, Les Indiens 
… poureaux convertis ne comprendront point quelle espèce de Religion 
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wlmet cos atrocités, Les sauvages scavent distinguer ceux qui veu- 
lent tner; nssés exactement. Leur sang parlera devant Dieu, Jo suis 
faché et triste, et vous le communique en ami lendre ef plein 
d'humanité, et suis persuadé que le bon Franklin sera attriste de 
même, mais il faut qu'il le sache. Je lui eoroye done ce papier 
que je erois a pen près exact avec mes teudresses réelles On a 
d'autre part communication du fait, Ainsi il n'y a point de doule 
sur la vérité du fait en général, et certainement ces saintes gens 
ont été dignes d'avoir un meilleur traitement, Cela causera une 
guerre cruelle entre les Indiens, nos Moraves et les Américains. 
Quiconque fait la guerre ne sqait pas déterminer les horreurs, 

Je suis avec le dérouement extrême que vous me connoissés 


pour Fous, 
Mousiour, 
Votre trée-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 
J, Hvrron, 


Pimlico, le 18 juin 1782, 


AMERICAN NEWS, ') 
From the New York Papers. 


Extract of a Letter from Pennsylvania, dated the Sth and 10th of 
April. 
«You have heard it, that last fall the threo Indian congregations 
on Muskingum were carried away, with their missionaries, Lo San- 
dusky Creek: they thereby lost their houses, provisions, and their 


L) Pièce tmprimée; Accampagnant la lettre prietlente, 
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moat of their necessiries, Being in a place destitute of every thing, 
want and hunger obliged them to go back to their former town, 
to seck and fetch what they had left, and which had not been 
destroyed, On this occasion many of them have been murdered in 
4 most inhoman manner, This has been reported, and confirmed by 
several persons, who came out of the neighbourhood of Pittsburg, 
some of whom had been present at a vendue (suction) made of 
the horses, blankets, etc. earried off as a booty after the slanghter 
of these innocent Indians had been perpetrated, The nocount given 
of this horrid scene is as follows; Towards the end of February 
last, about 160 white people from the vicinity of the Monongubella 
joined together and set out on horseback, to destroy the Indian 
towns on Muskingum, from whence, as they gave it out, inroads 
into the settlements of the white people had been made, and they 
were displeased that the Commandant st Pittsburg had not killed 
ane Shebosh, aud his company, while they were come from Sandusky 
to their former towne the first time to fetch provisions. After these 
white people were come near one of the said towns, they discovered 
some Indians, and expecially one in the field by himself, whom they fired 
at and wounded in the arm, which prevented his eseape, and he eur- 
rendered himself; they advanced with their tomahawks, he bogged for 
his life, telling them that be was the son of Sheboah ; but they cut him 
to pieces, They then divided themselves, and surrounded the reat, who 
on the alarm had scattered to seek for their horses; they drove them 
together, and made them prisoners without opposition, The Indians 
made themselves known aa Christian Indians, particulary when n keg of 
wine was found with them, they said it was their communion wind, 
They were told to be carried to Pittsburg, as prisoners, which 
cheered them, Their number, with the women apd children, was, 
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it ig said, 95 persons, tho' some say that not all them had been 
Christian or Moravian Lodians, bot that some other Lodians had been 
along with them. Upon this the white people had disagreed what to 
do with them, whether to kill them or to carry them to Pittsburg, 
and had held a council. Their Captain chosen by them, had left it 
to their option; whereupon the unanimous resolution was, to kill 
them all the next day. One of the white peop'e notified to the Indians 
afterwards, that whereas they were Christian Indians, they should 
prepare themselves in a christianlike way, for the next day they 
al! must die, This had dashed them, especially the women; bat they 
remained composed and resigned, and had sung psalms and spiritual 
bymns all the oight through, The next day they were dragged two 
and two, by ropes, to two houses in one of the towns; which houses 
had been fixed upon for that purpose, and were called slaughter-houses ; 
here they killed and scalped them, at which execrable massacre the 
Indians were extraordinarily patient. Afterwards the two houses full 
of corpses, and the three towns were burnt and destroyed. About 50 
horses, many blankets, etc. with the scalps, were carried off as booties, 
By this, in their opinion successful expedition, the white people have 
been encouraged to make another excursion in the month of March, 
and to penetrate as far as Sandusky, in order to destroy the rest 
of the Indians there, » 

*.* The above has been confirmed from many quarters, and there 
has been an account inserted in the New York Papers, that the above 
murdering party set out for Sandusky to perpetrate their cruel pur- 
pose, but were attacked by the Indian warriors, and the whole party 
cut off except six or seven; bat we have no farther authentic in- 
telligence of this last account, 
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XIX. 


Le moyen, tant cher Monsieur, de ne pas s'intéresser à uno 
sauté comme la vôtre. 

J'espère que les suites du gros Khume seront entièrement passée, 

J'ai recu hier Is chère vôtre du 10 juillet avec l'incluse du 
Dr, PRaxktrs, voici ma réponse que vous aurez la bonté de la lui 
airesser. Oui j'espère aussi que In fureur fsnatique cessera partout, 
C'étoit vraiment malheureux que nos Indiens qui étoient déjà dans 
des grandes peines et souffrances pour avoir refusé de prendre la 
bâche contre les Américains fussent mussacrés par lea Américains, 
C'étoit une pure triste méprise, 

Je reçus hier lettre de Mademoiselle de Saruas: son frère se 
retira de la ville dans le seo! moment nécessaire, quoique dans un 
état peu propre pour être transporté, Il est de retour dans lu ville, 
Dien merci, mais bien foible encore, Je remercie Dieu pour ln 
trauquillité de Genéve sans effusion du sang. J'ai quelques cen- 
taines d'amis dans la ville et nous nous aimons beaucoup, Je 
compte la constitution de ln ville entièrement perdoe par la folie 
des fanatiques, mais le Fanatisme fait ses Kpidémies par toute 
la terre, J'aime mieux le Fanatisme bienfaisant. Je vous prio 
d'aimer toujours votre tant attaché 


H. 
23 juillet 1782. 
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XX. 
27 décembre 1782, 
Monsieur, ') 

J'eusse été et je serni très nise d'entendre que vour avés rogagné 
la santé à Spa. Celle-ci a été de vous assurer de mou dévouement 
entier pour votre chère personne, J'ai reçu de Labradore un petit 
modèle de petit bateau des Esquimaux, tel qu'on avoit pa y pro- 
corer dans le peu de tems que le vaisseau fût à notre missiuu, Si 
on avoit pû attendre peut-être eut on trouvé un encore mieux fait, 
Mais celui-ci pourra servir pour en douuer une idée d'un tel battean. 

On me dit que le Dr. Faaxxtix souffre beaucoup de la Pierre, 
Peut-être auroit on occasion de lui dire de ma part que je lui sou- 
haite meilleure santé, et que le célèbre Baazivi *) en Italie soulagen 
le chevalier Hussey, autrefois notre ambassadeur à Ia Porte, par le 
seul remède de trois onces de l'eau chaude prises goutte a goutte 
comme on prend je caffé aussi chaud que possible chaque jour ane 
demi heure avant le diner, Mou Père soulagea diverses personnes 
dan le méme mal par ce remède simple, qu'on ne doit pas confon- 
dre avec les pintes d'eau chaude du Dr. Sangrado chez qui Gil Blus 
exerea métier, J'ai moi même une seule fois fait du bien dans ce 
mal & un homme à Zurich pur ce remède, On trouvera dans les 
œuvres de Baglivi que l'eau chaude goutte a goutte dissout ln pierre 
petit a petit *). 


1) Remarcier & l'ordinsires je feruy rendre ju tout à Mr. Fraukiin, Mr. de Keynaval 
roudre bien ve charger du modèle du bateau; je vais luy on derire dès que je sqauray son 
adrrese à Londres. 

2) George Hantirr, né en 1668, ¢ & Rome en 1700, 

3) Na Copier cet endrnit poar le Juy remettre par M, Chauorier, (F) 


< ee 2 
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Je guetterai l'occasion de vous faire voir le petit modèle du 
* 
bateau empaqueté dans une boite qui n'a jé crois que 3 pieds de 
long et ne pèse que peu. Si vous me donnés vos ordres op cna que 
vous en nits Îh-dessne, je vous les envoyerni exprès, 

Ja voudrais seulement qu'il fut plus bean. 

Si la paix par quelque malheur se retarde nonobstant le bent 
bruit je renverrai le Passeport assés de bonne heure Pour en avoir 
un plas fraiche, 

Je vous dois toute la consolation que ces Passeports nous pro- 
turent ef qui esi ce que je ne voudrois pas vous devoir? Vous aimant 
et vous chérissant avec tant de: respect, 

J'ai l'honneur d'être, Monaieur, 

Votre tant obligé et dévoué serviteur, 
Jaques Ilurron, 
Cu 27 dée. 1782. 
Pimlico, 

PS. Nos Mistionnaires prospérent, les Missionnaires sont en Sauté 
la Nation des Esquimaux est cirilisée ét morulisée Ad mone ot 
ceux qui fréquentont ces parages a peine trouvent-ils los traces 
de leur ancienne tradition, vols ét meurtres, 


NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
CHINA WITH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
THE COAST OF THE INDIAN OCEAN DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
PART II 
nY 
W. W. ROCKHILL. ') 
hh 
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The works which form the basis of the following description 
of the countries and localities in or near the Eastern Archipelago, 
Southern Asia, and Eastern Africa known to the Chinese during 
the fatter part of the Yüan dynasty and the beginning of that of 
the Ming, (approximately from the middle of the fourteenth to the 
middle of the fifteenth centuries), are four in number: 

L Wang Ta-yilan'a Too i eWA Lo, dated 1549. 

2. Mo Hunn'a Ying yot shéng lan, 1425—1432 (2). 

3, Fej Hain’a Hsing ch'a shing fan, dated 1486, 

4. Hoang Shéng-ts'éng's Zi yang chao hung tien fu, dated 1520. 


(1) According to the “Catalogue of Books in the Imperial Library", 


or Sri fu ol'ian ake tung mu (py ki a> E 目 片 ; 12), the 
Tao i chih tio (À HE AZ), or “Description of the Barbarians 





1) See Y"omey pao, July 1914, pp. 410 
ë 
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of the Isles", was written by à native of Nan-ch‘ang (3 À ) in 
Kiaog-si by the name of Wang Ta-yüan CE KA) with the 
cognomen of Huan-chang (46 (or HA) Fr), who visited for pur- 
poses of trade a considerable number of foreign localities during 
the chih-cl'ingy period of the Yan (1941—1367), and who recored 
what he had seen in this work. 

This book, it goes on to state, is noteworthy as a strictly per- 
sonal, and consequently trustworthy, record, resembling in that the 
later work of Ma Huan, and differing from the earlier work (Chi 
fan chi) of Chao Ju-kua, Customs Commissioner of Fu-kien, who 
did not write from personal observations hut only from reports 
made to him by others. 

The date ussigned above for the travels of Wang Ta-ÿüan is 
not quite correct, but though there does not seem to have been 
preserved any author's preface to the work, one of the three prefaces 
aod the postface attached to the modern reprint of the book in the 
collection published in 1896 by Lung Féng-pino ( ÉË 局 BR) under 
the title of Chih-fu-ch'ai tr'nng-shw (ZA HR WK ae HE) fixes the 
date of its composition in the winter of 1849—50, for this preface, 
by Wu Chien of San shan (= |] TR ES), a Customs Tuot'ai of 
Ch'äan-chou in Fu-kien, bears the date of 12th moon of the 9th year 
chih-eh'éng (beginning of 1350). 

There are only two dates to be found in the body of the book 
which are of importance, but from the one we conclude that Wang 
Ta-yiian was already travelling in 1230, and from tha other we 
learn that he probably put the last touches to his work after (he 
summer of 1349 *), 


L) Ch, 0 (Ta fo slaw, infro 60 (13), hé nage that ie the winter of the your dvny- 
we ef the chil-tdew period (1850) he was eniling for twa days along tha foot of the Ta 
Fo show (Dondérs Head, Ceylon?) Ch, 33 (Heim, infra 5 (TI), he réfes to kn attack by 
forses from Hein (Siam) ot Lohu (om the Jower Mégam) in the sommer of the your 本 < 
chou of the chid-cd"émy period (1249, 
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Wang's book is divided into ao hundred chapters or sections, 
in which he describes ninety-nine countries, ports, aud noteworthy 
localities from the Pescadores and the Moluecas in thie east to 
Arabia and the east coast of Africa in the west. Most of the places 
mentioned he may have visited, thongh it is very doubtful whether 
lie ever reuched the remoler ones, Timor, for instance, and most 
of the places in the Far West, Some he certainly did not, such as 
Ma-lu-kien (JE $3 iG, Merv?) and Ma-ho-sst-li (hin nf AT GE. 
Mosul?), However this may be most of the information he gives 
concerning even the remotest places in the east or west is valuable 
in one way or another, and sufficient in the generality of cases to 
enable ns to locate them roughly, though in a number of cases 
the names used by him to designate them cannot as yet be iden- 
tified. Some of the places in the Eastern Archipelago at which his 
juuk anchored were, in all likelihood, little trading-ports which 
have long since disappeared, or are now known by quite different 
names, Many of the names he uses do not oceur in the books of 
the early Ming travellers, nor sre they found on the few Chinese 
maps of the beginning of that period which are known to me. 

Although Wang was familiar with the books of trarals of the 
later Sung writers, the Ling wai fai ta of Chou K'fi fei and the 
Chu fan chih of Chao Ju-kus, he quotes them but rarely, and when 
he refers to localities mentioned by them he often uses different 
characters in writing their names. I have only founil five passages 
in the whole book which are quotations from the Chu fan chi, 
one in the section on the Philippines (= 34), one in that on 
Paurang (94 igi HL), two in that on Palembang (= i WE) 
and ons im that on Indin (FE AX). Nevertheless, the influence 
which the book of Chao Ju-kua exercised on him has been very 
great; it served him aa a model, and he has followed it cloaly in 
the arrangement of his text, noting carefully, with tedioua regularity, 
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aud genérulls in the identical terms used by the: earlier writer, 
the same local peculiarities in customs, dress, religion, products, 
trails, ate, 

Though Wang's: literary style is poor, he appears from a 
number of remarks made here and there in his work, to have been 
a man of considerable culture aud broad reading, aud of a philo- 
sophie turn of mind. The only chapter of this work which has 
heretofore been translated is that on Mecca (7"ien-tang) which was 
rendered into Euglish by Breteclineider, Medieval Researches, II, 
300—301. Prior to this a few quotations taken from the Tung hw 
yang Foo und other works in which they figured in footnotes were 
all that was known to students unacquainted with the Chinese language 
of this important book. 

The following table gives the contents of this book. The ouly 
order followel by the author in arranging his materiale js nu 
general division of eastern countries and western ones, but even in 
this there are frequent exceptions. 

The two first figures (one in brackets) on the left hand side 
of exch entry in the table correspond with those occupying similar 
positions in the title line of the translations given below. The third 
figure indicates the order of the chapter of section in the original 
work. These observations apply to all the toxts translated here. 


1. Péug-hu (8% jai), Pescadore ialanils, 
2. Liu-k'iu (Fi ER), north-western Formosa, 
81 (1). 3. San tao (= A), portion of northern Philippines, 
50 (1} 4. Mai ( WA 3h ), portion of porthern Philippines, 
E Wu-chib-pa (ME 4% HE), unidentitied (produced tin, in 
Malay Peningula?), 
38 (1). 6. Lung-yeu bal (FG BE MH), Pulo Rondo (const N.W. 
Sumatra), 
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7. Kiao-chih ( 2E fat), Tongking. 
I (1), 8: Chan-clrang (45 3K), Annam. 
9. Min-to-lang ( Bi 2 EN), wnidentified (produced ebony, 
in Malay Peninanla ?). 
3 (1). 10, Pin-tung-lung (3 童 FE), Panrang. 
G (1). 11. Chéo-la (6€ A), Kamboja. 
16 (1). 12. Tan-ma-ling (再 JG 4), Tembeling (? north Pahang, 
Malay Peninsnia), 
4 (1). 13. Jih-li (FT FRE), Jarai (9), a dependency of Chén-la. 
9 (EL 14. Mas-li-ln Chit 里 pS), unidentified, a dependency of 
Chéa-la. 
15 (1), 15, Hsin-lai-wn (JE 3 4), unidentified. 
18 (1), 16. Péng-kéng (3 HU), Pahang. 
14 (1). 17. Ki-lan-tan ( Æ ff] F7), Kilantan. 
12 (1). 18 Ting-kis-in ( T Æ JR) Treengganu 
21 (1). 10, Jung (FR), an aboriginal tribe of Maluy Peningula (2), 
7 (1). 20. Lo-wei (HE 4), igor (9). 
8 (1). 21. Lo-hu CE #4), Lopburi, Lower Menam district, 
48 (1). 22. Tung-chung-ku-la (5 je jh Fa] ), Tanjougpura (?), 
8.W. Borneo. 
23. So-lo-ko (RE Ht fey), anidentifind. 
24. Chén-in (Gf 3), unidentified, a dependency of Chén-la? 
40 (1). 25. Pa-tu-ma (/\ #5 £5), Tioman island (??), SH. coast 
Malay Peninsula. 
38 (1), 26. Tan-mo (ZX M), unidentified. 
27. Chien shan (22 [lf, “the Peak"), unidentified. 
85 (1). 28. Pa-ch'ieh-na-chien ( /\ fij #6 FA), near Surabaya 
(Java). 
24 (1). 29. San-fo-ch (一 佛 ini), Enstern Sumatra. 
30. Haino-pên TE ME }, unidentified (near Kedah, Malay 
Peninsula ?), 


= 


ie 


47 (1). 
Ti (1). 


& (1). 
$4 (1). 
87 (1). 


41 (1). 
52 (1). 
19 (1), 


Za (1). 
20 (1). 


93 (1). 


36 (1). 
45 (1). 46. 


43 (1). 


42 (1). 
22 (1), 


10 (1). 


2 (1). 
17 (1), 


28 (1), 


80 (1). 
27 (1). 
32 (1). 


54 (1). 
44 (1). 


41. 
CEA 


be 
= 


54. 
hae 
ot. 


a7 
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P'o-ni (7 VE). uorti-western Borneo, Brunot. 
P'éng-kia-lo ( 朋 家 HE), Bacanor (?), Fakour of the 
Arabe. 


. Haten ( jE), Siam. 


Chao-wa (J HE), Java (Majapahit). 


, Chung-kia-lo ( Hf 20 ¥%), Janggolo, in Hastern Java. 
. Tu-ta-an ($8 $F Fe), unidentified (in Sumatra®). 

= Wén-tan (30 RÉ), Banda, Molocea islands, 

. Su-lu (HE FE) Sulu Archipelago. 

. Lung-yu-hsi-chio (Fifi FF FE 44), Lankawi islands, 

. Bu-mén-pang (ik FA (3%), Sombawa island (?), 

. Ch'in-chiang (= HE), Palembang (and Jambi, Sumatra). 
. Lang-ya-po-t'i (i! # += Hie), unidentified. 

» Pi-shé-yeh (Hb 4 耶 ) south-western Formosa. 

» Panstau ($F 2), Batam (or Bintang) island (?). 

45, 


Pu-pin (JE AP), near Madura island, Bawean (2), 
Bin-li-ma-ta ( {Ei H hia +7), Karimata island, 


. Wén-lao-ko ( 40 3 Fy), Molucew islands (Tornate?), 
48, 
49. 
BO. 
51, 
52, 
53, 


Ku-li Ti-mén (77 Al dh HN), Timor. 

Long-ya mén (77 2 M), Singapore Strait. 

K'un-lon (E 44), Palo Condor. 

Ling shan (% 111), Cape Sanho (Anuam). 

Tung hei chu (Bf PE AL), Anamba islands. 

Chi shui wan (3k 7K 7), Surat Passage (? const north 
Sumatra). 

Hoa mien (FE IT), the Battaks (Sumatra), 

Tan yang ( 7x 7# ), mouth of Tamiang rivor (Sumatra), 


Hsil-wén-ta-la (2 ar a iia] ] Samadra (Acheh, Sue 
muatra). 


» Béng-kin-ln ( (8 1m Hil] ), Ceylon (Belligam).~ 
48. 


Kou-lan shan ( 4 #4) 山 ) Geram island, coast of Borneo, 
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59. 


68 (1). 60 

61. 
81 (1). 62. 
59 (1), 58. 
65 (1). 64. 
57 (1). 65. 
69 (1). 66. 


WT 


'é-fan-li (JRE ZF HH ), also called Heino Shih ( Ay É 
in Sumatra (?). 

Pan-ta-li (HE € HE), Fandaraina (2), 

Man-i'o-lang ( 4 陀 A), uuidentified. 

Nan-wo-li (tj pif IE), Lambri (Achoh, Sumatra). 

Pei Lin ( 4 24), northern Maldive islanils. \-? 

Haia-li 【下 FA), Aili, Ras Haili of the Arabs, 

Kao-lang-pu (jay ls 26), Colombo, 

Sha-li-pa-ton (pb 里 A FF), Jurfattan (? Cananors). 


54 (L 6), 67. “The Golden Pagoda” (> 35), at base Doniders Head, 


39 (1). 68, 
69. 
70. 


71. 
58 (1). 72. 
70 (1), 73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


77 


78. 
56 (1). 70. 
67 (1). 80. 
81. 


da (1). 82. 
ga (1). 88. 


Ceylon. 
Eastern Tan-mo ( 5 7 M), unidentified. 
Ta-pa-tan (大 AN. FF} Budfattan of the Arabs (?). 
Kin-li-na ( 1m 里 JW), anidentified ; noted for long-sailed 
sleep. 


“The Harthen Pagoda” (-{- #£), near Jurfattan. 


Ti san chiang (= Be), in Gulf of Manar (?). 

Hua-lo (3¢ Se ). Honore (? Hooawar). 

Ma-na-li ( fit HS HA), unidentified; in East-Africa (?). 

Kin-chiang-mén-li (Jy 4 MA HL), unidentified. 

Po-ssii-li (JR Wf BE), Persia. 

Ta-chi-na (EE Æ Jf), unidentified; noted for gardenia 
flowers. 

Chien-li-ma (=F FB J), unidentified; possibly near 
N? 59. 

“The Great Buddha Mountain" (7c #4 (Lf), Dondera 
Head. 

Haii-wén-no (25 L'4 15), Mangalore PCA 

“The myriad fé reef” ( 54 HZ Hi ), Macclesfield Banks. 

Hsiao Kii-naw ( sf NÉ mg), Kain Colam. 一 

Ku-li-fo (pp HE 6h), Calient. 、- 
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60 (1). 84. P'éng-ka-la (JS 加 刺 )，Beagal， 
49 (1). 85, Pa-nau-pa-hsi ( FL fj Fy PY), Banjermasin (2? Borneo). 
72 (1). 86. Fang-pai (i FE), Bombay (?). / 
97. Ta wu tioh (À 2), unidentified; in Africa (?). 
88. Wan nien chiang (Fi 年 He), near Lingga island (2). 
89, Ma-pa-erh heii ( HB AN ab di ), unidentified, near N°75, 
90. A-sett-li ( ay H FH ), unidentified, romotest South-West. 
84 (1). 91. Li-ch'ieh-t'a ( Wit dint Be), unidentified, a tribe of Somali- 
land (?). 
80 (1). 92. T'ien-t'ang (天 ay”), Mecca. 
93. Tien-chu (FE Adc), India “under King of Ta Twin", y 
82 (1). 04. Ts'éng-yao-lo ( je} He HE), Zanguebar. 
95. Ma-lu-chien ( FE 33 A), Merv (2). 
83 (1). 06. Kan-mai-li (-H HN Fl), Comoro islands. 
81 (1). 97, Ma-ho-ssu-li À ff May 407 BYE), al-Mnweil (? Mosul), 
85 (1). 98. Lo-pto-ssn (82 ZE HF), on Berbera coast (Somaliland), 
61 (1). 99. Wa-tieh ( {5 2), Orissa: 
100, Resumé of strange fact (SE fil] RH Fe). 


Within the Inst few years the text of the Tho à chih tio hug 
been republished with annotations by Shén Ta'éng-chih GX € À). 
n scholar of Kia-shing in Ché-kinnog, in the collection of reprints 
published in Shanghai and entitled Ku hsio hui kan (=p SB HE Al), 
in the Srd and 4th Series, Parts IL The title of 全 lens work in 
Tao i chih lio kuang ching (ES BS nee 2 BB). Tho oditor-is 
familiar with the early literature on the subject and in several 
places hag been able to suggest valuable corrections to the text, 
basing them sometimes on a manuscript copy of the Tuo ¢ chih Mo 
to which he had access, His text reproduces exactly that given in 
the Chil fu cha tung shu. 


In his notes he makes nse of the Ling wai tai ta, the Chu jan 
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chth, the works of Ma Huan, of Fei Hsin, and of Huang Shéng- 
ts'éng, of the Sapplement Lo Ma Toan-lin's Encyclopedia, and of 
other works of the Iutter part of the Ming period, also of sailing 
directions, with which [ am unfamiliar. Some of his identifications 
of names mentioned by Wang Ta-yiian aré correct, but many of 
them quite unlikely. I hare mode frequent reference to this work 
in my footnotes. 


(2) The Ying yai shény lan (fa WE ie SS) or “Description 
of the coasts of the Ocean", was written by Ma Huan (JE i) 
of Ki shan (es il. or Ki shan k'ino bra ily FE), an otherwise 
unknown Chinesn Moslim who, according to the preface of his work 
was, on account of his knowledge of foreign languages, attached ns 
interpreter to the 1413 mission to explore foreign lands entrusted 
by the Emperor Yung-lo of the Ming to the eunuch Chéug Ho. 
This work is in one book, divided into eighteen sections, in which 
are given descriptions of nineleen countries visited by the author 
during his connexion with the mission. 

The Ss Lu chüan shu taung mu (78, 15) says of this work: 

“This book was written by an otherwise unknown manu of the 
Ming period called Ma Hoan, The contents mostly record events 
of the time of Chèog Ho's foreign missions, so it waa written after 
the reign of Yung-lo. 

"The foreign countries described in it are Chan-ch’éag (Annam), 
Chao-wa (Java), Ch'io-chinng (Palembang), Hsien-lo (Siam), Man- 
ja-ku (Malnecn), A-lu (Aru), Sa-mén-ta-In (Sumatra), Nan-po-li 
(Lumibri}, Hsi-lau (Ceylon), Hsiao Ko-lan (Quilon), Ko-chih (Cochin), 
Ku-li (Calicut), Lin shan, Tich-kan (Maldive Islands), Tsu-fa-erh 
(Djofar), A-tan (Aden), Pang-ko-la (Bengal), and Ha-lu-mo-ssû 
(Ormuz), in all nineteen countries in eighteen. chapters, for the 
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notice on Na-ku-erh, as it referred to à very stall country, forms 
a supplement to the chapter on Su-mén-ta-la, 

“Each chapter gives a description of the boundaries, the distan- 
cea, the customs, the products, and also touches on (recent) political 
events, 

“Generally speaking this work is in close agreement with the 
Historical Section (of the Ming shih)”. 


The contents of the Ving pui eliéng lin ure arranged aa follows: 


1 (2). 1. Chan-ch’éng (Annam). 
84 (2). 2. Chao-wa (Java), 
25 (2). 3. Ch'iu-chiaug (Palembang). 

5 (2). 4. Hsien-lo (Siam). 

11 (1). 5 Man-la-kn (Malacca). 
96 (1). 6, A-lu (Aru, Sumatra), 
32 (2). 7. Su-mén-ta-la, Na-ku-erh (Acheh, Battaks). 
20 (1). 8. Li-tai (Lidé, Sumatra). 

0 


41 (2) 9. Nan-po-li (Lambri, Sumatra). 

55 (1). 10. Hsi-lan (Ceylon). 

62 (2). 11. Hsiao Ko-lan (Quilon). 

64 (1). 12. Ko-chih (Cochinh 

66 (2). 13. Ku-li (Calicut). ~~ 

59 (2). 14, Liu-chan, Tieh-kau (Maldive Islands) 
75 (1), 15. Tau-fa-erh (Djofur, Arabia). 

74 (1). 16. A-tan (Aden, Arabi). 

60 (2), 17. P'aug-ko-ls (Bengal) 

73 (1). 18, Ho-lu-mo-esû (Oruvux). 


The original edition of this work is only known to me through 
a printed copy in my possession bearing no date or name or place 
of printing, but which E om inclined to think is probably of the 
very Inte Ming period. In this copy there ia no preface, explanatory 
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or bibliographie note, concerning the work and its author; ouly 
the text. 

‘The text of this edition was, some yoars after ils first publica- 
tion, but not earlier than 1486 or 1487, amplified by a certain 
Chang Shang (BE FL). This date seems certain, for Chang mm 
questionably used materials derived from Fei Hsin's Hsing cha 
shény lun of 1436, and presumably some from Kung (Chén's Asi 
yang fan kuo ehih of 1434. He altered considerably the arrangement 
of paragraphs in the original work of Ma Huan. He also, I think, 
added a preface to which is appended the name of Ma Huan and 
the date of 1416, changed some of the dates, and introduced data 
taken from earlier works of the Sung and Vüno periods, principally 
the Chu fan chih of Chao Juckun (of 1225) and the Tue ¢ elik Ho 
of Wang Ta-ylian (of 1948). 

L have consulted a manaseript copy of this edition of Chang 
Shang which is in the British Museum (0, R. 6191). This version 
was tünle uso of by George Phillips and Groeneveldt in their 
translations of the Ying wai ahéng lan. 1 bave followed in my 
translation the earlier and shorter text. 

This amplified text of the Ying yai shing lan is found iw the 
collection of miscellaneous works of the Ming, eutitloed, Ai fu fui 
pien (EL 4% HE M), published in 1617, and also in several other 
subsequent similar collections, but I have not been able to compare 
these texte with that of the British Museum copy, I fancy, however, 
they are all taken from the same original, and they probably only 
vary here and there as a result of negligent copying. 

The date given to the preface attributed to Ma Huan in Chang 
Shéng’s edition, to wit 1416, cannot possibly be correct, for in it 
Ma Huan gives the Emperor Yong-lo his posthumous title of 
T'ai-tsung-wén Huang-ti, which only came into use the year after 
his Weath, or in 1425. Furthermore, in the chapter on Sa-mén-ta-ln 
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in the Ying yai shéng lan reference is made in connexion with the 
mission of Chéog Ho to that country which occured in 1407, to 
events which occured in 1424. It is to be noted, furthermore, that 
the Seu Mu ch'aan shu di yao (78, 15) assigns no date to this book, 
but says that, “referring to events of the time of Cheng Ho's mission 
it muat have been written after the Yung-lo reign’. 

Tt seems safe to assign to the first publication of Ma Huan's 
work a date between 1425 nnd 1492. 

Thé following is a translation of the Preface to Chang Shéng’s 
edition of this work: 

“J had in years gone by real the Tue i chih which records the 
peooliarities of the seasons of various countries, of their peoples 
and products, and 1, doubting, wondered how there could be things 
in the world so different from what we know them. But in the 
year bturi-saeil (# FL) of Yong-lo (A.D. 1418) the Emperor T'ai- 
aung-wên appointed the eunuch Chông Ho to take ships and 
proceed to the foreign peoples of the West to explore, and 1 had 
bewtowed on me by the Throne the post of interpreter of foreign 
languages and writing to the mission. 

“After having yoyaged endless thousands aud myrinds of i 
across the bonmdless, waving waters of the Ocean, and after having 
seen the different states, their varying seasous and climates, their 
pooples and their products, I came to know that not only were 
the statements of the Two i chih concerning foreign lands not lies, 
bot that there were even more wonderful anid strauger things than 
it had told of. 

“So 1 have got together all that is good or bad concerning thu 
peoples aud things of each country, and have described the strangeness 
of their customs, the various produots of their soil, the boundaries 
of their lande, and arranged all this in order, and have thus come 
to compose this book which T have called Ying yat shéng lan, or 
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“A comprehensive survey of the shores of the Ocean". Tn it at a 
giance ono may ascertain all the facts relating to foreign parte, 
and recognize that during no previous dynasty has the angered in- 
flueuce of the Throne been so widespread us at the present time, 
41 am bot a stupid, incompetent driveller, but in the discharge 
of my work with the mission of Chang Ho I candidly and honestly 
get down many strange things and nothitig more, for I am without 
literary ability, unable to use a metaphor or amend « text: I can 
only put down things as I kuow them to be. This review has nothing 
in it of a doubtful nature which can be held up to ridicule”, 
Published (jit) in the year ping-ohén (PR FA, AD. 1416) of 
Yung-lo, in the /umeng-chung (# $i or 11th moon), by Ma Huan 


of Hui-ki shan kino ( AL UL HE). 


(3) The Hsing chta shéng lan (Hi $e '@ ), or “Description 
of the stary raft”, is the work of a certain Fel Hain (RE) 
who, during the ruigns of the Emperor Yung-lo and his successor, 
Hsiian-té, say from 1405 when the first named Emperor seul a 
mission to the south-west, to 1435, made several voyages in the 
suite of the fumoua eunuch Chéng Ho; in what capacity docs not 
appear, but presumably ms a secretary or clerk. 

Fei Hsin's preface bears date 1436, [t contains very little of 
interest beyoud the remark that during the twenty-five ould) years 
during which he wae at various times visiting foreign lands he 
éarefully noted the peculiar customs and products of the localities 
he came to, and “compiled mapa” ‘Cis oe after which he wrote 
the present volume, It may be that these maps (if tu has this 
meaning in the present case) were the originals from which was 
made the fifteenth century map reproduced by George Phillips in 
the Journal of the Chinw Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, bat 


this ia a mere surmise, 
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In the body of the work there is found only one date which 
may give apy indication as Lo when the author was où his travels. 
Iu the chapter on Java he states that from old records preserved 
in the country he learned that 1376 yeara “counting from the 7th 
year of Hsüsu-té (1492)" had elapsed since civilizstion was first 
introduced into. Java, It seems fair to sssume that 1482 was the 
year in which the author first learned of this event from pative 
traditions or written records which were communicated to him 
during his sojourn in the island, and that by an oversight ha did 
not change this date when he wrote his book in 1436. In the aame 
year he records elsewhere that during the winter he waa anchored 
off the Nicobar islands (Tsui Jan shan) for three duys, 

Much of the information contained in this book js not original, 
and consequently may not be correct for the time at which Fei 
Hein wrote. In some cases, which are duly noted in footnotes in 
the present work, the information of earlier writers, especially of 
Wang Ta-yüau, has been made to apply to countries or localities 
quite different from what it originally did. 

This work is based on the first edition of Ma Hnan'e work, 
even the title is copied on thet of the earlier book: it seems likely 
also that n considerable amount of information may have been derived 
from another work published two years before the appearance of 
hia and entitled Asi yang jan kuwo ehih, or “Description of Foreign 
Countries", which will be noticed later on. Nevertheless the hook 
of Fei Hsin contains numerous interesting and apparently original 
notes on points wot noted by earlier writers, or which olucidate and 
corroborate the earlier too brief and incomplete statements. 

The Hsing oh'a whéng lan was first published in à collection of 
miscellaneous works brought ont in 1544 by Lu Chi-asi (FE St H) 
ander the title of Au chin shuo Aai (4 + at Ff) where ih is 
found in the first section (CH). It was afterwards reprinted in the 
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Chi lu hui pien (a 4 i ta) published in 1617. It is also found 
in other subsequent miscellaneous collections (Zs'ung-shu). The Ca- 
talogue of the Imperial Library contains no referonce to this work. 

The work is divided into four chapters in which forty countries 
or localities are described in separate sections. Portions of this work 
have been translated by Groeneveldt in his wellknown work, Notes 
on the Malay Archipelago. 

The contents of this work are ns follows: 


Chapter I. 8 Le de 
1 (3) 1. Chan-cheng (Annam). LA og 
2 (2), 2 Ling shan (Dawaish Head, Annam). \ 


10 (2). 3. K'an-lun shan (Palo Condor), 

8 (2). 4. Pin-tung-lung (Panrang, Annam). 

6 (2). 5, Châu-ls (Kamboja), 

5 (8). 6. Hsien-lo (Siam). 
45 (2). 7. Chia-li-ema-ta (Karimata Island). 
44 (2). 8. Chiao-lan shan (Géram Island), 

34 (3). 9. Chao-wa (Java). 

25 (3). 10. Chin-chiang (Palembang, Sumatra), 
37 (2). 11. Chung-kia-lo (Janggolo, Java), 
42 (2), 12, Chi-li ti-mên (Island of Timor). 

Chapter IL 

11 (2), 13. Man-la-ka (Malacca). 
46 (1). 14. Ma-i-tung (Billiton Island), 

13 (2), 15. P'éng-k'äng (Pahang, Malay Peninsula). 
17 (1). 16. Tung-hai chu (Anamba Islands). 

22 (2), 17, Lung-ya mén (Singapore Strait). 

19 (2), 18, Lung-ya-ka-i (Lankawi Islands). 

18 (1). 19, Chiu chou shan (Sembilang Islands). 
26 (2). 20. A-lu (Aru, Sumatra). 

27 (2). 21. Tan yong (Tamiang River, Sumatra), 
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Chapter IIL 
32 (3). 22. Su-men-ta-la (Acheh, Sumatra), 
30 (2). 23. Hua-mien (Battaks, Sumatra), 
33 (2). 24. Lung-yen hail (Pulo Rondo, Sumatra), 
53 (1). 25. Tsin-lan hea (Nivobar Islands), 
55 (2). 26. Hai-lan shan (Ceylon). 
69 (9). 27. Lin shan yang (Maldive Islands) 
63 (1). 38. Ta Ko-lan (Quilon, Kulam)- 
62 (8), 29. Hsino Ko-lan (Kain, Klum). 
64 (2). 80: Ko-chih (Cochin), 
66 (3). 81, Ku-li (Calicut), — 
Chapter IV. 


60 (3), 32. P'ang-ko-la (Bengal) 

76 (1). 83. Pu-la-wa (Brava, Somaliland), 

77 (1). 84. Chu-pu (Joba, Somaliland), 

79 (1). 35. Mu-ku-tu-shu (Mogadisho, Somaliland). 
74 (2). 36. A-tan (Aden, Arnbiu). 

78 (1), 37. La-sa (Aeila? Somaliland), 

75 (2). 38. Tso-fa-erh (Djofur, Arabia). 


73 (2). 39. Hu-lu-mo-ssû (Ormuz). 
80 (3). 40. T'en-fang (Mecca, Arabia), 


(4) The Hei yong chao kung tien lu (Pq 4 Hi 38 Be), 
or “Hecord of the Tributary Nationa of the West", was written 
in 1520 by Huang Shéng t'en ($F Ye Æ ) of Wu-chun CE 3), 
Tn his preface the author states that his work is derived from the 
Hing cha, the Finy yai, and from suiling directions, and in fact 
it is but a compilulion of these two works, and such data as ie 
not derived from them may have been borrowed from the still 
unknown to me Hei yang fan bug chih of 1434, although jt ia not 
mentioned in his list of authorities. The footnotes contain valuable 
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historical details which, considering the date at which they were 
taken down, add very materially to the value of this book. The 
sailing directions, or “lists of compass bearings”, are among the 
most important features of Huang's work, for they enable us to 
locate with a pretty close approximation a number of localities 
which would otherwise remain vague. The source of these directions 
to mariners is uokuown to us: they may have been the work of 
Fei Hain, or they may have been taken from contemporary charts. 
This last supposition appears the more likely, for Huang's sailing 
notes agree very closely, ered in their phraseology (with important 
waterial differences here and there) with those we find written on 
the fifteenth ceutury map of George Phillipa. ’) 

The Sy Eu cA'dan du tung mu (78, 18) says of this work: 

“This book was written by Huang Shéng-ts’eng of the Ming 
whose literary name wat Mieu-tri ( fh + ), a native of Wu lsien 
( BS ) and a cha-jin of the year hsin-muo of the Emperor Chia-ching 
(A.D, 1531). 

“Ty the section Wéu Ching ming (az Hk MJ] ) of the Ming 
ah there are notices on the varions tributary thutions of the 
Western Seas. There were twenty-three of them from Chau-ch'éug 
(Anunm) to T’ien-fang (Mecca), a separate notice for each one, in 
which is giveu the distance thither, and a description of the eus- 
‘toma, whether good or bad, the products, the implements in nae, the 
peculiarities of language and dress. 








Ly) The text ronds: “0 eollated the statements of interpreters from euch works a the 
lag oka. the Fing pai, mn the Cde wea (or mailing directiona) and eotdersed.. thea, 
CA Th ie HS BEA CF AE AE RE TA DE SK La I <> 
Ve tity heen thoueht that Cl2u ye! piew wan the tithe of à bowk, = “Sailing Directory” 
thie quay be the muse, but À think that ihe tex! sdmite of the interpretation | hare given, 
| have never heard of any Chinese work exclusively duvoted to Wailing directions, bat wach 
directisua are frequently met with both in the body of other works ds, for example, La the 
Che-fae chil, thn present work, and the 和 wa dei pang L'av, end wo chart, ni on the 
lifteealh century one alrendy referred Lo, From such sautons it seems probable thet Tinang 
took hie “és act pie”. 

有 
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“On examining the section on forsign lands in the Ming shih 
it is perceived that the list of the tributary peoples as there given 
is not in agreement with the present book; this is because (Huang) 
Shéng-ts'éng confined himself to describing only the countries vi- 
sited by the euvoch Chéng Ho. 

“At the end of the book there are two supplementary notices 
{ BR ) by Sun Yün-chin ($% Fy, ÜM), a retired scholar of Tung- 
chou (I 州 ) and one by a taoist priest, Chao K'ai-mei of 
Ch'ing-chang ( jy Fv Hi DA SS). Yiin-chia anya that this work 
has never been printed before and that he had copied it from tho 
original manuscript, K'ai-mei says that the style of writing in this 
book is very like that of the Shan hai ebing ("Mountains and 
Seas Classic"), aud he considered it n very remarkable work. 

“Chien Ts'éng ($¢ 4) in his Notes and Comments (me 
fi dhe BE) was of the same opinion, but notwithstanding this 
only the most important passages of it have been incorporated in 
the official history (of the Ming dynnsty), the rest was omitted as 
of litile importance”. 

The only edition I know of this book is that contained in the 
Füah-ya-lang ta'ung-shu (SL iE ae mm =) published in 1853 by 
Wu Chung-yao (fit 32 HE) of Nau-hai (HS WE) whore it is 
found in the third section with a Postface by the editor dated 1850. 
It only refers briefly to the supplementary notices of Sun Viin- 
chia and Chao K'ai-mei, and in that, and that only probably, dif- 
fers from the ndition of the Imperial Library, 

This work is divided into three chapters in which twenty-three 
countries or localities are described us follows: 
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Chapter L 12. Su-mên-ta-Ia (Acheh, Sumatra). 

L Chan-ch’éng (Annam) !), 13. Nan-po-li (Lambri, Sumatra). 

2. Chén-la (Kamboja). 14. Liu shan (Maldive Islands). 

3. Chao-wa (Java) *). 15, Heï-lan shan (Ceylon). 

4. San-fo-ch'i (Palembang). 16, Pang-ko-la (Bengal). 

5, Man-la-ka (Malacca). Chapter III. 

6. P'o-ni (Borneo). 17. Haiao Ko-lan (Quilon). 

7. Su-lu (Sulu Islands), 18. Ko-chih (Cochin). “ 

8, Péng-héng (Pahang). 19. Ku-li (Caliout). 

9, Lin-k’in (Lewchew Islands), 20, Tsu-fa-erh (Djofar, Arabia). 
Chapter IL 21. Hu-lu-mo-ssû (Ormuz). 

10. Hsien-lo (Siam). 29. A-tan (Aden, Arabia), 

11, A-lu (Ara, Sumatra). 28, Ttien-fang (Mecea) *). 


W. F. Mayers began the translation of this work, but un- 
fortunately he never finished it, a translation of the first chapter 
(Chan-ch'éng) with valuable elucidations and notes being, I believe, 
all that appeared. See China Review, TIL (1874, ’75), pp. 219—225 
821-391. “Chinese Explorations of the Indian Ocean during the 
fifteenth century”. I am not aware that any other scholar has since 
then made use of Huaug’s valuable compilation. | 

I referred previously to another contemporaneous accoant of the 
countries visited by the Chéng Ho mission, but which I have bean 
unable to procre; it is the Asi yang fan duo chih (Pa FE FE BB AS) 
or “Description of foreign countries of the West”. IE beara date 
1432, which is very nearly the date we must assign to the appear- 
ance of the work of Ma Huan, It antidates by four years Fei 





1) Thin chapter bus also short notices on Ling shan (Cape Sanho), K'an-inn (Palo 
Condor), 'Tung-hal tha (Anombe Tolands) and Tau-yang (Uomian Biver, Samatra). 

@) This chapter bas also brief references to Chine-lan shes (Géram Isiand, Bornes) 
and to Chung-ka-lo (Jaugzclu, Java). 

3) There te m interesting notice on Medina tn this chapter, 
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Hsin's Look, and by probably about the same number Chaug 
Shéng's amplified edition of the Fing vai shény lon. 

The “Notices on books in the Imperial Library”, (78, 14—15) 
says of this book that it is in one chapter and that it was written 
hy Kung Chén (SE 珍 ) of Ving-tien ( F6 JE) during the Ming 
period, of whose official ‘career nothing ie known. It then goes. on 
to say: 

“During the reign of Yung-lo (1403 — 1423) the eunoch Chông Ho 
and others were sent by Imperial orders on missions to the Weatern 
Sens, and when Hsflan-té aucceeded to the throne (Chéng) Ho, 
Wang Ching-huug and others, were again sent beyond the Sen to 
make known to foréigu nations the Imperial commands. At this 
fime the writer of this book, Kung Chén, was a secretary on the 
staff of the mission, aud for three yeara on his journeys. 

“He has described the following countries, Chan-ch'épg (Annam), 
OChae-wa (Java), Hsieu-lo (Siam), Ch'iu-chiang (Palembang), A-lu 
(Aru), Msn-la-ka (Malavea), Su-mén-ta-la (Sumatra) Na-ka-erh (the 
Battaks), Li-tai (Lidé), Nan-po-li (Lambri), Liu-shan (the Maldive 
islands), Pang-ko-la (Bengal), Hai-lan (Ceylon), Hsiao Ko-lan 
(Quilon), Ko-chih (Cochin), Ku-ti (Calicut), Tso-fa-erh (Dijofur), 
Hu-la-mo-seh (Ormux), A-tan (Aden), anil Tieu-faug (Meeea): in 
all twenty countriag, 

“Por all that concerned the Ivenl customs and products he con- 
sulted the interpreters and put down in full aul elear Chinese all 
that wes out of the way. 

“In the 9th year of hstan-14 (1434) he prepared his notes for 
publication. They resemble closely the section on foreign countries 
of the Ming shih. Tt may be that the (Ming) shih took from thia book", 

The only other work which IT have been able to find whieh: 
contains anything of importance conterning the subject of this 


study is the Fi ti teuny tu (LE Sh fg fq) by Shih Ho-chi 
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【更 Z #2), the preface of which bears date 1564. In the second 
volume of this work (pp. 85—86) are found two large maps with 
the title of “Genora) map of the countries of the Barbariana of 
the eastern and southern seas", and “General Map of the countries 
of the Barbarians of the southern and western segs", They contain 
a vast number of names of places which I have never met with 
before, and dispose them in à nearly porely arbitrary way over the 
surface of the sea. It would be interesting to determine the sources 
of information drawn from by the compiler of these maps, bat I 
know of no way of doing so, They mark considerible progress 
over the fifteenth cuntary map made known to us by George Phil- 
lips, and, as specimens of early Chinese cartography are very rare, 
these may prove of some vulve, or at least interest, to students, 
The text of this Geography contains nothing of interest to the 
purpose of these researches, 


The biography of the eunuch Chéng Ho, or San Pao T'ui-chien 
(= 1% He BE) ns ho is also called, the leader of the expeditions 
in which Ma Huan, Fei Hsin, and Kung Chén took part, is con- 
tained in the History of the Ming Dynasty (Ming «hth, 304, 2—3). 
Tt has been translate by Groeneveldt in his (Notes on the Mulay 
Arehipélago, 41—45, 20 I shall onfy refer to it briefly bere. 

Tt appears that Chéug Ho was sent on the following seven 
missions to Indo-China anil beyond: 

lL. In 1405, returning to China in 1407. 


See tite ef ow 4 il. 
S Westen, Se he tie ARS 
Tete | oo: Cn | TO 
wh NS en » =t48t. 
6) te MSE iw ae lw CS 


7. In 1480, date of return uot stated, 


EE 


LA | . 
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He is said to have visited officially thirty-seven (six) countries 
or localities. Their names are given in the following order, or 
rather disorder: 

*Chan-ch'éng (Aunam). 

*Chao-wa (Java), 

*Chén-la (Kamboja). 

*Chiu-chiang (Palembang). 

*Hsien-lo (Siam). 

*Ku-li (Calicut). 

*Man-la-kia (Malacca). 

P*o-ni*) (Brunei, Borneo), 

*Su-mén-ta-la (Acheh, Sumatra). 

*A-lu (Ara, Sumatra). 

*Ko-chih (Cochin). 

*To Ko-lan (Kain Kulam), 

*Hsiao Ko-lan (Kulam, Quilon). 

Hai-yang So-li (Southern Coromandel coast ?), 
So-li (Coromandel). 

Kia-i-lé (Cail). 

A-po-pa-tan (Jurfattan ?). 

*Nan-wu-li (Lambri, Sumatra). 

Kan-pa-li (Cambay). 

*Hsi-lan-shan (Ceylon). 

*Péng-h’éng (Pahang), 

Chi-lan-tan (Kelantan). 

*Hu-lu-mo-sst (Ormuz). 

Pi-la (error for Pu-la-wa (?), Brawn). 

*Liu shan (Northern Maldives), 

Sun-la (error for San-ta, Sunda). 


1) The inclusion of Poni in the list of rouiries visiled by Ching His appears ty tg 
en error, ses iafre 47 (1), Note, 
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*Mu-ku-to shu (Mogadosho). 
Ma-lin (Melinde), 

*La-sa, some port near Ma-lin. 
*Tsu-fa-erh (Djofar, Arabia). 
Sha-li-wan-ni (in Northern India), 
*Chu pu (Jubo). 

*Pang-ko-la (Bengal). 

*T’ien-fang (Mecca). 

*Li-fa (Lidé, Samatra). 

*Na-kua-erh (Nagar, Sumatra). 


Of these thirty-six places (for Lambri is mentioned twice in the 
list, once as Nan-wu-li, once as Nau-po-li}, twenty-five are referred 
to by Ma Huan or Fei Hain. These | have marked with an asterisk. 

Concerning the eleven others we learn from the Ming shth 
(325, 10) that Hsi-yang So-li, and Soli were contiguous countries, 
ani of similar customs, Kia-i-lé (Cail) which the same work (326, 10) 
says waa visited by Chéng Ho in 1408 and again in 1412, and 
which was a small country of the Western Ocean, was, it seema 
likely, in Hsi-yang So-li, or Southern Coromandel. 

As to Kan-pn-li, the Ming shih says (loc. sup. cit), that it was 
a amall state of the Western Ocean near A-po-pa-tan and Hsino 
Ko-lan (Quilon); I ventore to think the former was Cambay and 
the Istter Jurfattan of the Arabs, the Sha-li-pa-tan of the Tuo À 
chih tio. 

There seems little room for doubt that the Ma-lin visited by 
Chang Ho was Melinde north of Mombasa. The Ming shih (326, 9) 
does vot say that Chang Ho visited it, but it records the coming 
of a mission from that country in 1405 which brought a giraffe 
as a gift to the Emperor. 

Sha-li-wan-ni was in Northern India but I cannot identify it. 
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It sent a mission to China in 1416 and Ühévg Ho accompanied 
the mission back the Dext year. 

Although Chéng Ho is the most famous of the eunuch envoys 
abroad in the beginning of the fifteenth century, he was not the 
first. In 1403 Ma Pin (55 #%) was sent on 4 mission to Java, 
Acheh, Calicut, Quilon, and other place. Wo Pin (3% $f) and 
Ch'ang K'o-ching (‘Fp DE M) were also sent on official missions 
by sea at about the same time. 

The famous eunuch traveller Hou Hsien ( {5% HA), whose bio- 
graphy occurs in the Ming shih immediately after that of Chéng 
Ho and who had several times between 1403 and 1413 been on 
missious to Tibet and Nepal, went in 1415 by ship on a mission 
to Eastern India. The Ming shih ranks him next to Chéng Ho 
among the famous Chinese envoys of this period. 

As the Records of the Western world (西域 计 ) of the 
famous buddhist pilgrim Ydan Chuang in the VIII" century were 
used at a later date aa the basis for a romauce of adventure en- 
titled Hei yu chi (DE WE AU) which is still very popular in China, 
so the voyage of Chéng Ho, or rather the narratives of Ma Huan, 
Fei Hsin, aud Kung Chén, were used in the latter part of the 
XVI century by Lo Mou-téng (JE HF) in writing a fan- 
tastic narrative of these voyages, to which he gave the title of Mri 
yang chi (PG HE FB). 


1) See Wylie, Notes on CAlmese Literature, 16%, Hx says thin bouk is in 100 chapters 
(inter the fri gw cA’) and that it way Anivhed in 1BU7. 
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I, 


Indo-China. Malay Peninsula. Sumatra. 


Annam and adjacent localities, 
L (1). Tuo à chih tio. 8, Cnan-on'èno (jf 城 ) Annam， 


It is an important sea-port near Hsin (and) Chiu-chou (or 
#6 HD») 

The climate is not with sudden alternations. The soil is mid- 
dling to inferior, suitable for raising cereals. 

The people are given to piracy. Every year about New Year 
the péople are allowed to take the gall of living beings to sell to 
the officials who buy it with money, mix it with spirits, and drink 
+t with the members of their families, for they say that by this 
means the whole body becomes steeped with gall (7. ¢., with cou- 
rage), that people fear them and also that they will not have the 
plague (JE 44). *) 

Below the city (of Ayuthyea?) there are many eddies in the 
water and janks going ap or down are detained for days. Women 
come on board (incoming) junks and keep company with the sai- 
lors, and when they sail again they shed tears on leaving them, 
The following year when the sailors come back they keep them 
company ns before. If it happens that one (of them) gets to this 
country when his luck is bad, then the women, for the sake of 
her old affection for him, will give him food and clothing, and 


1 Cnf the account of the Ting gat shiny lam, infra According to G. Muspery, 
T'eung Pio, X11, 400. Hain-chou in tho present Gri Bandy. Soe ae Pellint, BAPEO, iv, 
202—208. 

2) 1 hare translated é2'-4i by plague, without any authority, hownver, for se doing. 
it may be any disease scoumpanied by uleors and swollen grauis, so far as 1 cam gather, 
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when he leaves she will speed his parting with many presents, for 
nothing can shake their faithfulness, 

They (the women) wear a semi-Chinese dress, and anoint their 
bodies three or four times a day with an oil of camphor and musk. 

They write their official documents in white characters on black 
leather. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment millet ( A\ JK) 
to make spirits. 

The native products are dark red K'ici-lan lsiang (fm BEF, 
calambac wood), and fa pu cloth (4 Ff ).*) 

The goods used in trading (here) are blue porcelain, decorated 
cups, gold and silver head ornaments, wine cups, beads, and the like, 


1 (2). Ying yai shéng lan. 1. Cusn-cu'ine 古城) 


This country is south of the Sea of China (大 海 ) To the 
south it confines on Chén-la (Kamboja) to the west it confines on 
Kino-chih, and to the north-east it borders on the sea. 

Travelling by ship in & south-westerly direction from Wu bu-mén 


(FH. fe FA) of Ch’ang-lo hsien ( fe SK) in Min (+. Fa- 
kien) *), with a favourable wind one can reach this country in 
ten days. 


1) M'éch-lan Asiany, ealambae wood, This term for engle-wuod was not apparently weed 
by the Chinese before the Yüan period, In the Finy pui sbdag lew, infra, it le written 
Ant FF Wick, and in the Hing mr na Lan, infra PE KG ia Iu the 
Oth century Tung Asi yong dan, 2, 6° it le also Kinase (By iq). On catemibac, we 
Yule and Bornell, Glossary of reference, 110. 

An to the product of Chamch'éng called fa-pe I have been unable ta find any ex- 
planation #s to ite character. It must have been à cotton fabric. 11 occurs in à wumber ot 
passages of the Tau ¢ cdid tio but always without explanation, CL. infra, B34 (1), n. 3. 

On Chan-ch’tng jo the Yilan period, we Ties shit, 210, 6—10", and G. Maxpero, 
Le Royaume de Champa (Tsung Pay, X11, 455—482, 889-698, and XIV, 153-206. 

2) Ch'anglo Hates in Fa-chou Fo in Po-kien province. Ma Huan uses throughout his 
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North-east of the capital over au hundred i there is a harbour 
called Hsin-chou Chiang (新 洲 港 ，Quinhon)，On the shore of 
the harbour has been built a stone pagoda to mark out arriving 
junks where to moor. There is a military post called Mo-pi-nai 
(74 He A) where there are two officers and fifty to sixty sol- 
diers as a special guard. 

An hundred & to the south-west is the capital, which is called 
Chan-ch'éng. There are four gates in the city-wall aud the gates 
sre defensible. The king is a So-li man (${ H À ).!) He follows 
the doctrine of Shih (i ¢, Cakyamuni). On his head he wears à 
cap with three gilt peaks with pendant jewels. His upper garment 
is of foreign Howered cotton stuff like light brocaded silk in tex- 
ture. He wraps a number of times around his lower parte an em- 
broidered silk searf. He goes bare-footed. He rides on an elephant 
or in a small cart with two yellow calves (DA — By #1). *) 

His ministers wear hats of kajang leaves), like the king's in 
shape, but with gold embroidery. Their hats vary with their official 
rank. Their upper garment does not reach below the knee, the 
lower one is an embroidered scarf tied around the waist. 

The king's palace is spacious, the walls plastered and in good 


work the tenus if or ff]. which I have transiated “ship” or *junk™. In the metrical 
preface to his work in Chang Shéng’s edition, Ms Jiuun in ope passage makes use of the 
trm fmy (SE) instead of pe (ÉD ‘The ward tung is apparently derived from the 
Maley dues our “junk”, and ie on anaathorized character; 1 have sot met with it in 
any work ontiier than that of Ma Huan. Of WP, Mayers, Chine Review, 111, 829, 
where he has an interesting note on the janke ia the time of the early Ming, leet on 
the = of Che Yawming (GS 多 M]. 1400-1520), entitied Chien-win ol (前 
》 

1) Literally © Chola from the Coromandel coast, but here mesning, probably, that the 
king wan of Indian descent. See infra, 5 (2), 25 (8), 66 (1): ef, Hirth and Rockhill, Chw 
fon 288 of Chan Sucka, 98, n. 1. 

2) Of Sway 2414, 480, 2 (Chan-ch'iing), also Chats ay d'u chi of Chow Takuan, 
Pelliot, BEFZO, 11, 143—140. Hei yang chao dang tes In, 1, 1° (Chan-ch'hng) hee “he 
rides om an elephant or in à amall cart with two ballocks”. 

8) See Ying gui etdag Lan, 5 (Man-la-kis), du/ra, 11 (1) 
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cendition. At the gates are upright carved wooden animals to give 
an appearauce of dignity. 

The people live in thatched huts which may not exceed three 
feet in height which they must go in sud out of with bended body. 
Those who disobey this are subject to punishment. Their clothing 
is dark brown (or violet 3%), but the king's is white, It is for- 
bidden to wear clothes of black or yellow; those who disobey are 
put to death. The men cover their heads, the women do up their 
hair in ga knot behind; they are quite black in colour. Their upper 
garment is short shirt with tight sleeves, the lower is a piece of 
embroidered cotton stuff wrapped around them. All the women wear 
this dress, Men and women go bare footed, 

The four seasons of the year are all hot, and there is neither 
frost nor snow, Vegetation is constantly green. Like the people of 
Min and Yaeh (£ ¢, of Fa-kien aud Kuang-tung) they never stop 
chewing betel-nut. 

In settling s marriage the man in the first place goes to the 
woman and consummates the anion (成 {4 ). After ten or fifteen 
days on a sudden the parents ani relations come precede by players 
of drums to welcome and escort back (the bride to her sew home), 
where they get ready liquor and the mats (fe, a feast), As to the 
liquor they wait till the rice in the fermenting jar has matured 
when they uso tobes to auck it up; host and guests all gather 
around the jar at one and the same time and suck away in a 
steady stream. The flavour (of this liquor) is excellent. *) 

Iu writing they do not use paper bat write only on sheep 
skin or on black bark. *) 





1) CL Toy 08a vhdng Lan, infra À (3), and Hal yang chan bung ties la, as tenus 
lated by W. M. Mayers, Chime Review, LIT, 828 It sayy this Liquor was railed (hy the 
Chinese) mé chew Be 酒 ) 


2) My text rends VA HE =F JE Be BAK DE BROS. 1 have sumol 


that the second cheractor shouid be 惟 . 
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Their light form of punishment is to bind with rattans, their 
severer one to cut off the nose, Robbers have their arms ont off. 
As to adultery both the map and the woman are burnt on the cheeks, 
The extreme form of punishment is to place the criminal on a sent 
with a sharp pointed piece of wood which enters gradually into him 
and finally comes ont of his mouth so that he dies. *) 

They havo no intercalary month. A day and night are divided 
into fifty divisions whieh are marked by the dram. 

A king on the days when he receives congratulations (7. ¢., on 
the New Year) washes with human gall; the principal chiefs ( #% 44) 
presenting him with men’s galls to perform the ceremony. *) 

When the king has reigned thirty years he becomes a hermit 
for the purpose of fasting aud penance, and be commands his son 
or his nephew ( 子 既 ) to be regent of the kingdom. When a 
year has passed then he invokes Heaven with an oath, ssying; 
“If 1 had heretofore doue wrong (我 不 道 ) the tigers and wol- 
ves would have been able to devour me or I would have died of 
illness, but for the space of a year no ill has befallen me”, and 
with that he resumes his sovereignty. Thereupon the people of the 
kingdom shoot ont: “Hang-li wa-ha la-cha (FF ie JE 4 pb] ÆL), 
which is giving him the highest title. *) 

They have (in this country) things called shid-chih-ya ( ke #4 ff ). 
They are women but their eyes are without pupils. In tho depth 
of night their heade fly off and enter people's dwellings and eat the 





1) Ch, Seng bid, 480, 2 (Uhan-ch’ hag) 

2) Of sega À 1), and éafre À (9). See alan WF. Mayors, op. sup. el, S34, 

3) Mr, Otto Ulegdem sites me that Profesor Antoine Cubatim af the Eoole des Lan- 
gues Orientales euggrets — but with great difthlenor 一 that fou is the Cham word 
possi, panrid, “to exalt”, and that the phrase would be panrié madiirdje, à sort of “long 
live the king!". Mr, Blagdon says that in Aymonier’s and Cobaten’s lielionary secure the 
word puñreË, “saigneur, monsinar”. Hei yang chao dung fiew tu, 4, 有 (Chan-ch'éng) reads 
hit mode le-je CEE He Mh ee A] FL) which is sremadé vie “Most high 


Prince”, — This ba, I fancy, the correct reuling, 
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little children’s excrement, when their breath affects the children’s 
bellies so that they die. (Then) the heads go back and are reunited 
with the bodies as before, but if the bodies have been moved then 
they cannot unite again and they die, If their husbands do not 
give information concerning them, they are criminal, they and 
their families. *) 

In this country there is a crocodile-pool. Persons who wish to 
clear up some litigation difficult to solve go to this pool, and those 
who are in the right way may cross it many times without meet- 
ing with any danger (from the crocodiles). *) 

On the hills along the coast there are very vicious wild cattle, 
If one of them meets a person dressed in blue (or black) clothing, 
he gores him nearly to death, Should a domestic ox escape to the 
hills for a long time afterward he retains the savageness (which 
he has there acquired), so the people weigh down his head ( 重 
H FF), so that if he attacks anyone he will not kill him, 


1) Séid-eAid yi, literally “corpeo-making-fish” represents probably some local form af 
the Sanskrit word pieatehe, “vampire”. In the Tiwi cAih Ha, 10, infre, 10, these vampires 
are called Shit fow Maw at ( FY HE HBB Ae *Venth-head Harbarian women”), Fing 
gai ahéng Lan [ina hav also the form Shid-cou Man ( JE HE ABP). The eucliost 
reference À have found to these vampires ln Anoem and adjerest countries isin the Fu pony 
feo tom (UXth century) where wo read (4, 6%): “Among the K'i-tang (aborigines, 3 el) 
of Ling-oen (Kusng-teng and Kuanghai) thore are often persons with dying heads In olden 
times there wae a man called Feit'og lao-tan ("the old fellow with the fyiag head”. Some 
editions of the Fa yang (se tam rund Pol-'ou Liso-teu (YF ~F-), “the Lieo-te0 (aberiginey) 
mith the flying head”), When hie head was about ta fly of there would appenr the day 
before à sear encircling hie neck and looking like à red thread, When his wife end children 
woold see it they would watch him. En the night the man would sem to be ill when 
suddevly wings would appear on his head, and it would separate from the body amd go off 
to the mad flute along the shore and search for crabs and earthworms and such Like things 
to eat. At dawn it would come book, aod the man woald awaken ae if from à dream feeling 
all right in hie stomach”. Hs yang chao Ha tien lu, 1, 2° (Chan-ch'éng) «sys they ate 
bubies. 

Conf, also L de Rosny, Peuples orientene conuus dés anciens Chiavir, 149168, au 
W. F. Mayers, Chine Review, 111, 299-395, 

2) See Hirth snd Rockhill, op amp. rit, 48, 
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They use gold and also silver in trading. They prize extremely 
Chinese blue porcelain, and likewise also satins and silks, which 
they buy with money wheuever they see any. 

The native products are calambac wood (人 期 南 4), Auan-yin 
bamboos (#3 音 竹 ) laka-wood, and ebony (fj AC) superior to 
that of other countries. 

As to kick-nan fAsiang though found in this country its price 
is high. Kuan-yin bamboo is like a rattan (ff) over eighteen feet 
long, of an iron coloured blackness and in every inch there are 
two or three knots. 

Rhinoceros ‘horns and elephants’ tusks are plentiful. The rhi- 
noceros is like the water-buffalo, the large ones reach eight hundred 
eatties (in weight), Their bodies sre hairless and black, their seale- 
like skin is thick. Their hoofs are eloven, They have a single born 
on their snouts about a foot and five inches long. They only eat 
the leaves pulled off trees and pieces of dry wood. 

(They have also) horaes the size of donkeys, water-buffalo, do- 
mestic cattle (fit,, yellow cattle), swine and sheep (or gonts). They 
have likewise geese and ducks; the largest of their fowls does not 
weigh over three catties. 

As to fruit they have plums, oranges, water-mellons, sugarcane, 
cocoa-nute and bananas. 

Their jack-frait is like a gourd. The lichee is the size of a 
hen’s egy, the skin is yellow, the taste very sweet; its seed can 
be roasted and eaten. 

As to vegetables they have gourds, cacumbers, bottle-gourds, ') 
the mustard plant, onions, and ginger. 

The people occupy themselves with fishing and not with agri- 
culture. The grain of their rice is small, elongated and reddish. 


See eee ee Ge (or Fpl or a) x: See 


Hretechnelder, Bolan, Sinicum, Pt. 2, 194, N° 384, 
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The tribute (brought to China from Chau-ch'éng) consista of 
rhinoceros’ horns, elephants’ tusks, calambac wood. 


1 (3). Heing cha shéng lan. 1. Cuas-cu’ho (ph Be). 


In the 7th year of Yang-lo (A.D. 1409) the Emperor T'ai- 
tsung appointed as envoys the eunuchs Chéng Ho, Wang Ching- 
huog (于 + 4) and others to take command of over 27.000 
soldiers and 48 sen-goiug junks and to proceed abroad to explore 
and to bestow Imperial gifts. 

lu the antumn of that year in the 9th moon they set sail from 
Liu-chia bay ($i) SE WE) of Tai-tvang (Je Z). lu the 10th 
moon they arrived in T'ai-p'ing bay ( 7 AE) in Ch'ang-lo 
hsien (长 9%) in Fa-kien anil anchored. Iu the 12th moon they 
put to sea from Wu-hu (-mén, 五 JR FA), and with all nails set 
and a favourable wind they came to the kingdom of Chau-ch'éng 
in twelve days. 

This kingdom has a harbour called Hsin-chou (新 州 ) near 
the sea, To the west (Annam) reaches to Kiao-chih ( ZE fir, 
Tongking), to the north it adjoins China. Sea-going ships come 
here (to Hsin-ehou). 

The sovereign wears on his head a three-penked, golil-orna- 
mented eap (= IL & 4b RÉ) over his body is thrown (PR) a 
brocaded shawl (=> 1f1), on his wrists and ankles are gold rings, 
on his feet he wears tortoise-shell sandals. Around his waist is 
bound a bejewolled girdle ( /\ $¥ 7): ho looks like a doll 
covered with diamonda,*) He rides on an elephant, around him 


erowd over 500 soldiers, either holding spears, awords, or short 


3 The text rents 如 HE FY > fl] WP à to noe feet sure that 1 have pxnshe 


the sense of thie. Conf. thie passage with saura À (2), 
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guus, or daucing with tambourines, besting drums, or blowing on 
cocon-nut shell pipes (fé). His chiefs all ride horses. 

He came out of the city to receive the Imperial commanis, got 
off his elephant, knelt, and crawled on his knees (47 f 44). 
Touched by the Imperial bounty he presented articles of tribate, 

This country has great numbers of elephants and rhinoceros, 
Tusks of ivory and rhinoceros horns are more plentifal than in 
any other country. Calumbac wood (ft #44 Zp) grows on a cer- 
tain mountain; the officera of the ruler forbid the gathering of it, 
and those who disobey have their bands cut off. +) 

There is ebony and ulso laka-wood which they burn as fuel. 

There is neither frost nor anow; the climate is constantly as 
hot as in summer and vegetation is always green, now in flower, 
now in fruit. They boil sea-water to make salt. The rice is very 
poor. The natives eat betel-nut which they wrap in sirih leaves 
with lime of shell-fish; whether walking or sittiog or lying down, 
they are never without it in their moaths. 

The New Year begins when they see the new moon; aad 80 it 
is with the ending of the (preceding) month. The (completion of) 
ten(?) waxings and wanings of the moon makes a year. 

They are fond of beating tho drum day and night. Their role 
is that ten watches make n day. The sovereign and common people 
do not rise before noon and do not go to sleep before midnight. 
When they see the (new) moon they make merry, drinking, singing, 
and dancing. Where the sovereign resides rooms, doors, and walls 
are all made of bricks and mortar, and hard woods carved with 
designs of animals.*) Around the outside are walls. There is also 
a city-wall and subarbs, The soldiers equipment comprises poisoned 
arrows, spears, etc. 


1) Cont. Chao Ja-kua’s statement, Hirth and Rockhill op sup ef, 68 


2) Conf sapra À (2), 
7 


. 
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The houses of the chiefs are orderly arranged, the height of the 
doors is limited, 1) The common people make their dwellings with 
coverings of plaited reeds. 

They will not eat fish before it is rotten, nor do they consider 
liquor good before maggots have appeared in the ferment. They 
throw some pellets (of ferment) in the rice, mix them dry and put 
them in an earthenware jar, regularly seal it up and put it aside. 
After some days, maggots having appeared in the grain, the fer- 
mentation has been completed, so on a day they onseal it using a 
section of bamboo three or four feet long which they stick into 
the grain in the jar, Five men may sit around it, and they put 
more or leas water socording to the number of people. Each one 
in turn sucks up the liquor through the bamboo into his mouth, 
When it has all been sucked up they add water. If it has no 
longer any taste they stop, if it still retains any favour they seal 
it up keep it for another time. 

The ruler to lengthen the yeurs of his life gets the gall of a 
living man and, having mixed it with liquor, drinks it, he, and the 
members of his family; It serves also to cleanse the body, for it 
is said that the whole body is (made) of gall. 

There are the Shih-fou Man (FP BR %%., “Corpse-headed Bar- 
barians"”). In the first place they are ordinary women, they only 
differ from other people in having no pupils to their eyes. When 
these women are asleep with their husbands their heada fly away in 
the dead of night aud go and eat human excrement, after which they 
come back again and join on to their bodies which become just as alive 
as before. When people are ill aud feel a desire to go to stool (if) 
the evil spirit (A HR) onters their bodies they surely die, 

Suck women are rare among the people, but if anyone shoald 


1) This ix made clear by reference to the parallel puseage in Ma Haan's work, sure 
1 (2) 
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uot inform the officials of the existence of one, it would be a 
erimival offence for him and his whole famiyy. The natives play 
tricks on these heada.') They are hated both alive and dead, 

Both sexes do up their hair in a chignon behind the head, 
and wrap around it a chintze turban, They wear a short cotton 
shirt and around their waists a scarf of chintee (GE fi = 111). 

They do not use writing brushes or paper, but they cover a 
thin piece of sheep-skin wit soot and sharpen a small piece of 
bamboo for a style which they dip in lime (-water) to write their 
characters with; these are like wriggling earth-worms. The language 
is like the chirping of birds,*) interpreters have to translate it. 


2 (1). Tao à chih tio. 51. Lana suas (起 山 ) Cape Sa-hoi. 


The mountains (covering it) are lofty and square (而 Fy ).") 
Springs io the rocks flow babbling down. The people live scattered 
about like stars, They gain their livelihood by fishing with nets. 

The soil is virgin ( ff] #F), whon broken for tillage it gives 
two cropa in the year. 

When junks come here the sailors faste and bathe and for three 
days they worship the Buddha, read the scriptures, light lamps to 
put on the water, and let go paper junks, seeking to avert cala- 
mitied from their ships before going any further. 

The customs, the climate, the natives, are all as in Chan-ch’éng. 

The native products include a kind of creeper the best variety 


1) TI euppone the trick pleyed où the flying head was that mentioned in the parallel 
passage of the Too é obiA hie, 10 (Piu-t'ung-laug) uf putting a piece of paper over its neck 
6 that it ewnld sot join om to [te body. 

%) The text ronds Sy BE 7 BR Ze FRG Their tangunge in nothing hat swallows’ 
and tailur-bieds’ (chirping)”. 

3) Geo, Phillipe says Ling shan was Daraivh Head, Pelliot says it is Cape Sahoi, N, 
of Quiuhon. Others identify it with Cape Varuia. 
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of which has fine black marking arranged symetrically upon it, 
Each piece is worth (a block) of tin.*) The larger kind which has 
marking more spaced is worth (a block) of tin for three pieces. 

Passing junks stop a day or so bere for getting à supply of 
water and gathering fuel, and also for procuring betel-nuts and 
sirih leaves. There are no other noteworthy objects. 

The goods used in trading are coarse cupa, beads, pieces of 
iron, and such like things. 


2 (2). Heing-ch’a shiug-lan. 2. Line snaw ($i (I). 


This locality is near the country of Chan-ch’éng. This moun- 
tain ({f or island) rises in lofty summits and is square. There 
are streams which flow down ani wind around it like a girdle. 
On the top of the mountain there is a rock like a Boddha’s head, 
hence its name of Ling shan or “Divine Mountain". The people 
live scattered about like stars, They fish with nots for a living. 
The soil is rich and they have two crops « year. The climate is 
temperate. In appearance both sexes greatly resemble the people of 
Chan-ch'éng. 

The native products include a kind of creeper (rattan) with 
black marks arranged symetrically in pairs, Hach piece is bartered 
for E block of tin. If large sized with marking far apart it ex- 
changes at a block of tin for three pieces. 

There are also betel-nuts and sirih leaves, but no other note- 
worthy products, 

Passing junks must get fuel and water here. The sailors, having 
fasted und bathed for three days, worship the Buddha and offer 


1) Aceurding to the Hering ch'a phéng few, 123, (Maw-la-bin, sufra, 11 (3) a Wock of 
Un weighed one catty four ounces (人 anime 和 
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prayers and set on the water lighted lamps and painted boats to 
avert calamities from mon and junks, 


3 (1). Tao à ohh fio. 10. Pes-v'owo-Luna (& in HE). Paurang. 


Piu-Fang-Jong is under the dominion of Chan-eh'ing. Ts we- 
neral natural conditions (十 Æf) are similar to those of Chan- 
ch'éng. There is & stream with two branches which flows through it. 

This is the place called in Buddhist books Wang-shé ch'éog 
(Æ 4 HR). It is aleo said that the foundations of Mu-lien’s cot- 
tage ( E] ji Æ JL) are here. *) 

The soil, the people, their customs, and the climate ore ns in 
Chan-ch'éng, 

When a person dies they put on mourning, have a religions 
ceremony aml choose a secluded spol in which to bury him. 

The sovereign of the country rides an elephant or a horse with 
a red umbrella borne over him. His escort of over an hundred men 
bear shields and shout ya ( Hi) or p'u (4%), which are native words. 

The Shik-t'ou Man women (FA BH 4 Ae) are more dreaded 
hore than in Chan-ch'éng; so the people have many temple cere- 
monies and make sacrifices (to keep them off). These Man are born 
like any other children except that they have no popils in their 
eyes. In the dead of night their heads fly away and oat human 
excremants and thew fly back again. If n person manages to put n 
piece of paper or of stuff over the neck the heads on getting back 
(to their bodies) cannot join unto them again ond they die, AT 
the people of this country are careful after having had n stool to 


1) Bee on this inexplicable legend ahifiing the wellknown Rajaictiha (Wang-ehe ch"éng) 
aod the hermitige of Maoorlyalyiyane (Mu-lien) to Paurang, firth amd Rookhill, ap, amp. cif., 
51, and the anthoritles there elted. The Mrimy ek'e alle ow hue Shb-wei-k'i-shih (Crevaati¥) 
instead of Wang4be-ch'èng. 
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wash themselves clean or the Man will come to eat their excrement 
and will get in bed with them, [f they accomplish this the per- 
sou'a bowels will be eaten up and his vital spirits will bé so ex- 
hansted that he will die, 

The local products are calambac-wood and ivory. The goods 
used in trading are silver und chintzes, 

Under it (4K) are the tribes of Hu-ma-sha (HA M tp), of 
Man-t'ou-lo-sha ( & HA SE yr), of Kieh-pao (ÆE ), of P'i-ch'i 
(BE FE), of Hain-ku ($f AX), and of Yüch-chou (EE M), but, 


as they have no native products, junks do wot go there, *) 


3 (2). Heing clita shéng lan. 4, Pis-r'une-ivno (3 iw HE ). 


This country in adjacent to Chan-ch'éng. [it hay « double 
branched stream whose waters aro clear, 

Buddhist books aay thut this country is Shé-wei-k'i-shil (<> ij 
À, $<, Cravasti); the ruins of Mu-lien's dwelling are (still) revered. 

The people, produets, customs, vegetation, and climate, are much 
as in Chan-ch'éog, only in their funeral ceremonies they put on o 
mourning garment, then consult the Buddhas (i. ¢., the gods) as to 
a place in which to bury the dead person. 

In their marriages they pair (? (By >). 

When their ruler goes out he either rides un elephant or a 
horse, and as in Ohan-ch’éng over an hundred men accompany him 
bearing (shields) and shouting “ya”, (Hi) and “pu (4%). 

The natural products are culambac-wood and elephants’ tusks, 


1) Tt om wot aware that ony of these dependencies of Panrang have been kdentified ; 
in the Chw-fan oli (Chan-ch'eug) the munies Linag-pao (AE BF), Pichi (AY i) 
od Yiiebli (Ae EES ) appear among the dependencies of Chan-ch'dng; Whey are evidently 
the same as the Kich-poo, Ti-eh'i and Yieh-chan of tho test. 
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The goods ased (by the Chinese iu trading here) are gold, silver, 
and chintzes. 
The common people weave reeds te cover their dwellings. 


4 (1). Tao à oh fio, 13. Ta ( H FRE). Jarai(?) 


Between two hills a barrier and market have been established, 1} 
The land, though level, lies waste. The spring is cold, the summer 
rainy, 80 cultivation is carried on contrary to the seasons, and as 
i consequence the harvests are small and they bave to count on 
other countries for food, In winter the climate is hot. 

The habits and customs are moral. Men and women do up 
their hair in n knot and have s white cotton sarong and turban; 
around them they wrap « small piece of yellow cotton. 

When a woman loses her husband she does not marry again. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment treacle (ff) to 
make spirits, They have a ruler. 

The native products include turtle-shells, cranes’ crests, laka- 
wood and tin. 

The goods sed in trading are blue chinaware, chintzes, coarse 
eupa, bite of iron, little prints, (seren aharcoters missing in tha text), 
aud auch like, 


Siam anit adjncent localities. 
5 (1). Too € chih No, 33, Haren ($8). Siam. 
Leaving Hain-mén-t'ai (fr ial nH) the mouth of a river (#6) 


BE 


1) Accordisy to Chat Ju-kus, Jih-li was ane of the dependencies of Annum (Chau-ch'äng}. 

Mr. Blagdeu writes to mo: “1 wonder whether Jih-li represrote the Jarai, an inland, 
rather barbarous trite oot far removed from the Chom of the nant in point of distonee 
and speaking à clesely allied language 1s seewm posible If ln the aulbor’s dialect (he 
character for Ko con be rend Lai, di of Le”, 
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is entered; the outside hills are rough aud jagged, the inner range 
is far away, The soil is poor, onfit for the cultivation of rice 
(23 3K), so they count yearly on Lo-bn (ie f+, Lopburi), The 
climate 16 irregular. 

The people are much given to piracy; whenever there ta an 
uprising in any other country, they ak once embark in as many 
as an hundred junks with, full cargoes of sago (as food) and start 
off and by the vigor of their attack they seeure what they want. 
(Thos) im recent years they came with seventy od) junks and 
raided Tan-ma-hsi (Ki KB) aud attacked thu city moat. (The 
town) resisted for a month, the place having closed its gates and 
defending itself, aud they vot daring to assault 让 It happened just 
then that an Imperial envoy was passing by (Tau-ma-hsi), so the 
men of Hsien drew off and hid, after plundering Bai-li (+ Hi) 

(Again) iu the year fi-cl’ou (GB) FE) of the period ahth ohting 
(A.D, 1349) in the Sth moon in summer they fell upon Lo-hu.*) 

When « person dics they pour quicksilver into the body to 
nourish it, The dress of the men and women is like that of Lo-hu. 
Furthermors, in their trading they make use of cowrie sholls as 
money. 

The nataral products are sapan-wood, tin, Iuerabau aeeds, ele. 
phants’ tusks, and kingfishers’ feathers. 

The goods used in trading (by the Chinese) are beada, quick- 
silver, blue cotton stuffs, copper, iron, and such like things, 


1) This passage must bay been ineerted just as the Tue 6 edid de wee about to learn 
te authors bunds. The first profane to this bouk, writies by Sas shan Wa chien (= 
山 vi Ba) bears the date “18th moon la winter of the yeur élan of tha pariod 
edid-el' ing” (i.e, Sawuary—Vohruary 1950), On ‘Tan-ma-hel, conf. Tao i edi fio, 6 
(Lusg-ve-men), tara, 22 (15, 
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6 (2). Fine wat ahéne lan. 4. 了 sn (3h SE). 


The country is a thousand /i square (¢¢, to the side), the 
mountains which surround it are all steep and rugged, The ground 
ig damp, the soil is poor, barely fit for cultivation. *) 

The climate is pot equable; it is either foggy or hot. 

Sailing from Chan-chéng in a south-westerly direction for seven 
days and nights you arrive at the port of Hein-mén-(tai, $f FA 
|) where you enter the mouth of a river (HE the Menam) 
which leads up to the capital (Ayuthyea). 

The king's palace is handsome. The people live in raiaed build- 
ings which are made of areca palm wood planks placed close to- 
gether and tied with rattan, a0 that they are very strong. On this 
they place rattan and bamboo mats, and here they dwell. 

The king is a So-li man;*) he wear a white cotton turban 
on his head and no (upper) garment; around his loins he wraps an 
embroidered silk scarf held in place by n waistband of brocaded silk. 

He goes out riding an elephant or in a sedan chair and a 
golden handled umbrella of kajang leaves ia (borne over him), He 
ia a believer in the doctrine of Çukya-(muni). 

The people of the country who become bonzes and nuns are 
very numerous; their dress is of the style worn in China, They 
have nonnories and monasteries and observe fasts and pennnces, 

It is the custom of the people to leave the married women 
much digeretion: the hasbands follow tho advice of their wives. 
Should a married woman have a liaison with a Chinaman (the 
husband) remains calm and does not take exception to it. *) 


L) This chapter has boon translated by Geo, Phillips from the revieed edition of the 
Ying wai ahéag hin by Chang Shing JCBRAS, XXI, 34—34. 

2) Supra, 1 (9). Ma Huan says that the king of Chan-ch’iny wee 4 Chola 

¥) Cont Tao à cdi fo, HE chu, dafre, 3 (1), and 22 (Chim-la), ere, D (1); 
als Chvele fing fw oki, 25°, 
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The men wear on their beads a white cotton tarban, and they 
have a long garment similar to the women's; they do their hair in 
a kuot, When the men have accomplished twenty years of age they 
must (wear au ornament on their heads?) inlaid with beads and 
precious stones (or jade), The pattern worn by the wealthy is of 
gold and ornamented with beads which have a tinkling sound which 
is moch admired. If they do not then they are poor fellows. 

As to their marriage ceremonies a boue and s crowd of people 
escort the (future) son-in-law to the girl'a house, then the bonze 
takes bold of the girl aud makes a red mark on the man’s fore- 
head; this is called “Ji shih" ( 利 市 ) (there are other details) so 
coarse that it is not proper to state them here, After three duys 
the bonze and all the relatives and friends accompany them back 
(to the groom's house) bearing betel-nuts (and an) ornamented bont, 
when a feast is spread and they make merry. ') 

As to the funeral ceremonies, in the case of a rich person they 
pour quicksilver into him and bury him, In the case of a person 
of the common people they carry the corpse to au islot of the sea 
where numbers of golden coloured birds come down and eat it, 
then what is left is thrown into the sea: this is called bird-barial. 
They also have faste of the buddhist religion and prayers as in 
Kuang-tung. 

They are treacherous and are given to fighting on the water 
(ie, to piracy); they are constantly attacking neighboring coun- 
tries. *) 

In trailing they use sea-shells (cowries) just (as we do) copper 
cash. 

The native products comprise the red ma-ken-ti stone which is 


1) See Pellict in B&FEO, TH, 153-104, awit unter Lions dda, G4, 4° (Lin), Sai 
ote, G2, (Lint), alo Taw 5 cid Lo, 22 (Chin-la), infra, & (1), 
2) See Tae i e4i4 fio, 38 (Haien), supra, 6 (1), 
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inferior only to red ya-hw (i.¢., ruby) and is as bright and shining 
as a pomgranate seed. 1) 

North-west of this kingdom two hundred and odd ff there is a 
market town (市 $8) called Shang-shui (上 7K), which commu- 
nicates with the south. The inhabitants number approximately six 
hundred families. *) 

All kinds of foreign producta are found (in Hsien-lo): Awang-lien 
hsiang (aq Hi FF, rhizomes of Coptia teeta), lo-ho lien hsiang 
CRE #4 Hi AE), *) laka-wood, and gharu. There is also rose-wood 
eardamoms, Incrabau seeds, dragon's blood (? fit $4), rattans, (fé 
gt), sapsu-wood, tin elephants’ tusks, kingfishera’ feathers. The 
sapan-wood is as cheap as fire-wood, its colour is unsurpassable. 

Of animale they have (in Hsien-lo) the white elephant, lions. 
eats and white aquirrels, 

The vegetables and fruiis are as in Chan-ch'éug. 

They have rics-wiue and cocoa-nat wine, both of which sre 
distilled spirits. 

Its tribute (to the Court of Chins) is sapan-wood and laka-wood, 


1) This stone has aot been \dentified, ! believe; see Bretechneider, Medieral Resrarcher, 
1, 174, where, quoting the Gio déng tu, he says it in à variegated stone, without lustre 
and je dog from the seme mines ne the red pa-hu. 

2) Geo. Phillips, op. sap, cit. 57, has “A handred 4 to the SW. of this kingdom 
there is trading pince ralled Shemp stmt ( [IC ), which is ou the road to Five 
om (SS {8 M) It seems to me thot the test translated by Phillipe must have 
meant that Shang-shul, wherever it was, was à «mall trading pions in indirect communi- 
eation (“a back gate’) with YünÇunn). Hai gang chee tuny Tien ia, 2, 2° (Hsien lo) un- 
derstauts it thus; it he FE FS pe SE FT 3 SE OH 

4) Can if bé that dodo Lien Asdieng is an error for Jiu lien Asieny (HE fet 
3 A “sromatic woods from Lobna and adjacent eountriey”? The caglewood from 
Loko won famous. 
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5 (3). Hsing clita ehéng lan, 6. Hsrex-1o (32 KE ). 


With favourable wind this country ean be reached from 
Chan-ch‘éng in ten days. The hills (on the sea-coast) are high 
while rocky cliffs extending for à thousand /2 The outer hilla are 
rugged, the inner ranges are far remote. The land is level and 
fertile, the crops abuodant, The climate is constantly hot 

In their ways they are domineering, and they esteem personal 
bravery. They make forays on neighboring countries, They make 
spears by sharpening ateca-palm wood and have shields of water- 
buffalo hide, poisoned arrows, and other arma. The like particularly 
to fight om the water. 

Both men and women do up their hair in knots and havo 
white cotton turbans, They wear loug shirts and wrap o coloured 
cloth arouuil their loins. 

High anil low consult with their wives on all matters of bu- 
siness, after which the men reach an arrangement without any 
difficalty.") The Chinese ara very fond of (these Siamese women); 
when they have a jollifieation they will make merry with them, | 
sing, and stay the night long. 

Many of the women become Buddhist or Taoist nuns; they re- 
cite the prayers and observe the penances. The colour of their elo- 
thing is similar to that worn in China (by nana), They erect va- 
rious kinds of religions buildings. 

They have a mosi strict mourning ceremonial, As soon ns a 
person has drawn his last breath they pour quicksilver in the corpae 
to preserve it; *) later on they choose a high mound of earth, 


where, hier a religions ceremony, they bury it, 


人 


1) Conf. Tao 6 有 21 (Lé-bu), tyra, B 11} 
3) Conf Yeo À chid fo, 2 (Hola-lni-wu), énfre, LS (1) 
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They fermant glatinova rice to make spirits, and boil sea-water 
to make salt. 

The products are aromatic woods of Lo-hu (JE #4 4p), oil of 
lucrabau seed, sapan-wood, rhinoceros’ horns, elephanta’ tuaka, king- 
fishers’ feathers, beeswax. They have a currency of cowrie shells, 
every ten thousand of which are equal to twenty (taels) in elung- 
tung ch'co (paper money). *) 

The goods used (in trading here) are blue and white china- 
ware, chintses. coloured light silks, coloured satins, gold, silver, cop- 
per, trou, quicksilver, beads and kittysols. 

Its rulers, deeply moved by the far-reaching kindness of our 
glorious dynasty, constantly send missions to court with memorials 
written on leaves of gol) and with tribute offerings. 


Kamboja and adjacent localities, 
6 (1). Tao à ohih lio, 11. Our (ME HE) Kamboja... 


(The quarter around) the south gate of the city (of Chén-la, 
HI 南 之 Fy) is the real trade centre, The wall of the city ia 
over seventy fi in cireumforente, A stone (banked?) river (4 河 ) 
of over two handred feet in width surrounds it 

They have over forty myriads of elephants for war, and some 
thirty temples which are wonderfnlly ornamented with gilded walls 
and sheets of silver for tiling (jj & HH PY). They have à chair 


—=—= 


1) rh ge $b or “paper money of the cfwapd ung" porind of the Vin. These 
avtce were lasaid between 1200 und 1264 during the first years of Kublai's roign, Wang 
Taylan says in wpraking of Kinoohih (Tongking) that among the people 07 eopper cosh 
of Kiaoshih were counted to uno torl of chung-f'mny silver though the official equivalent 
was 70 ch, In Wodieh (Ohrines) he says (hist the siirer cain of the country, weighing 
two tare eight andarcent was taken fur [0 tacle lu claug-¢'eny cf'ao (piper money). 
The whole purngraph te copied fram Tie # chiA Sv, 29 (La-hu), 到 Fa & (1). Hin yauy 
chav bug Tien ts, &, 3 (Haiewlo} gives à long let of textile (xbrioe made ln Siam, 
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mails of seven precious substances for their sovereign, and the seats 
of his nobles and kinsmen are all golden stools. 

Yearly there is a festival when they set ont on exhibition apes 
of gold, peacocks of jade, six-trauked white elephants, three-horned 
silver-hoofed oxen, and in front of them are arranged ten lions of 
gold. On n stage of bronze they put twelve silver pagodas guarded 
(at the four corners?) by bronze elephants. All the peoples are fed 
on gold tea-trays and high dishes and out of cups of gold. 

It is also called the “Land of the Hundred Pagodas”’ ( Fy HE #4), 
for they have built an hundred golden pagodas. One of them, a 
dog having damaged it (5 40 所 M), the tes of the pagoda has 
not been completed. Then there is a lake called Ma ssû lo eh'th 
(6 司 oR 池 ) where they have also built five pagodas with spires 
of gold. Next there is tho relic of Sang-hsiang Fo (+ Zp ip &) 
for which they have made an envelope of gold, and a stone bridge 
of over four hundred feet (in length). This country is commonly 
called “Chén-la the rich” (jy BE tt HA 3§).") 

The climate is constantly hot, The soil is very fertile The 
people boil sea-water fo make galt, and ferment millet (AK) to 
make. spirits, 

Men and women do op their hair in à knot. Wheu their girls 
have reached the age of nine they eall in a Buddhist priest to per- 
form the ceremony of pricking her with his finger and making a 
red mark on her forehead and on that of her mother, This cere- 


—— ee 





1) Of thie and the preceeding paragraph with thea deseription of Chew To-Koon in 
the (iZs-le fing Co chil, 2°—S", Wang Pa-vilan most hove hod this work before him 
whee he wrote aboat Kamboja, for much of the infurmation he gives serma te be derived 
from of inepired by that work. 

The empltal of Kamboja im the time of Chon Tukuan end of Wang Ta-yllan was 
Hintapsth (Angkhor-thom), tat im the beginning af the 16th century ihe capital wos 
tramsferred to Shadommkh — ihe present Phaom-Penh. See A, Leclère, Histoire du Com- 
badge, 310-230. Pei Usin cantines himself to copying from Wang's book, consequently his 
notes have oo value whatever ai the time at which he wrote. 
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mouy is called di shih ( Fi) 市 1) for they say that by so doing when 
she comes to marry she will be a good housewife. When (the girls) 
have completed their touth year they are married, If the wife has 
a Kaison with a stranger the husband is much pleased thereat, and 
will brag to the other men, eaying, “My wife is a clever woman, 
she can make men love her’. (Sach women?) wrap brocade around 
their bodies and on their foreheads they display pearls. 

When the sovereign goes forth he uses a golden eart; he is 
most grand; over his body are spread (bejeweled?) fringes, in his 
right hand he holds a sword, in his left a dosrs tail (JE Fe)- 

As to their laws, they have the punishments of cutting off the 
nose and of branding. Nativea who commit theft or robbery have 
their hands and feet eut off, are branded on the breast and back, 
(or) tattooed ou the forehead. Should a Chinese kill native ho pays 
“ sum of money to expiate it, and if be has no money they take 
him in person to atone for it. 

The native products inclode beeswax, rhinoceros horns, peacocks, 
gharu-wood (7 2 FP), sapau-wood, lucrabau seeds and king- 
fishers’ feathers superior to those of any other foreign parts. 

The goods used in trading are silver, yellow and red beads, 
dragon pattern satins CHE HEP). Kien-ning brocades (= an), 


ailka, coltons, and the like. 


6 (2), ITsing oli'a ashing lan. 5, Cuix-La ( HE 1. 1) 


From Chan-ch'éng with a favourable wind this country can be 
reached in three days. The commercial centre is to the south of 


1) Hei gees chow any Tin In, 1, 6 (Chéu-la), ays: “(honda had three qualities of 


ghare wood, the tins ma (from) Liens (M FF), the second from San lo ( — jE), 
the third from P*o-lo-oh’s (7h HE >... “There de a tree the flower of which 





are like those of the ietia (AK HAR, = epectes of Myrna), with, alm loaves and phumitite) 
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the gute of the capital. It (the capital) has n moat around it over 
70 di in length, a stone river (2; jal) over two hundred feet in 
lengih and over thirty temple buildings of various kinds. Every 
year there is festival when they set out jade apes ( fe 3g), 
peacocks, white elephants, and rhinoceros before them, It is called 
the “Land of an Hundred Pagodas" ( 百 拱 洲 ) 

They eat their fill on plates of gold and out of bowls of gold. 
lt ia the ordinary thing to call it “Chén-la the rich”. 

The climate is always hot, the fields give abundant crops. They 
boil sea-water to make salt. The habils are opulent. 

Meo and women do op their hair in à knot; they wear short 
shirts with n piece of cotton wrapped around them. Their jaws 
punish criminals by eutting off the nose, the feet, branding, and 
by banishment. Robbers are punished by having their hands and 
feet out off. 

Should a native kill a Chinese he pays for it with his life. 
Should a Chinese kill à native he is fined a sum of gold; if he 
has no gold he sella himself in expiation of his crime. 

The products are beeswax, rhinoceros, clephanta, peacocks, ghary- 
wood, sapan-wood, oil of Incrabau seed, anid kingfishers’ feathers. 

The goods used (in trading here) are gold, silver, beads, bro- 
eaded satins, light silks, and cotton stuffs, 


fruit, it in called set 了 APE (IE), (rhe tres which ns) lowers like the gaines 
with apricot heaves and mulberry(like) fruit, la called: p's-ped (HY 对 x The tree which 
fa ke Chet fi AE ge amra, mange), with eim leaves, jong branches, yellow flowers 
ani Llack seed En -onliod 2a-/irmy (We Fy tapan); it con be weed for dyeing, ‘The dal 
with à esos! like em eléphant, which eun suck ap water aod flow it out, which hoo four 


feet amd oo sondes Le cailod o clinton (EE 同 | 
with w mouth like = parrot’: and eight lege je called fondu (ee } + 


(Note de test: Tu Mie (Oth year of Huogwa (1374) ite hing Hiv-erhoma «2 ie, Ali) 
mnt, bis minister Nal-ihi-lang (ZE Fp 1 HS? and others with jpresenth) after this 
they did not after bring tribute to Court). 
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7 (1). Zuo à chih tio, 20. Lower (HE Giz) Ligor(?). 


It is south of Southern Chén-lo (ie Ii) and was anciently 
called ‘also Shih-kin-lo chan ( EF A HE LL). *) The country (ply) 
ix poor, the best lands are not more than middling. The grain 
begins growing at the end of spring; the people raiso more than 
they can use and export it to other countries. 

The climate is not regular, The customs are frogal aud dilligent. 
Men and women tattoo their bodies They wear a dark red (or 
violet) turban, and put around their waists Liu pu (je Fy ) 7) held 
in place by bamboo rings. They use crude beeswax to make lights, 
ani weave cotton for « living. They boil sea-water to make sult 
and ateep the root of tho ko (#8) and ferment the water to make 
spirits which haz a delicious sweet flavour. They drink it after a 
few days and it is not intoxicating. *) 

They have a ruler. The native products aro coarse laka-wood, 
tortoise-shell, beeswax, and cotton. Though they have valuable 
timber they are unable to eut it. 

The goods used in trading are éhessmen, scarfs (=F i ), k'ou= 
chi taffetas (A4 Hk $A. lit. “dog-track taffetas"’), coloured beads, 
trade silver, blue and white porcelain howls, bits of iron, ete. 


1) "Pore carn Le wo donbt that TE IG is very onus) form for Sf JB, 
whether it las copyist's wrror or iotemtional À contet se, | have aever tet with this 
form elsewhere, Lowel may be tho Lo-yiieh CHE itt) of the T'ang period, amd the 
Téng-Ha-mel € 登 FC FAD) of Chas Jean “which te gouerully wipposed to have been 
igor in the pouthers extremity of ihe Malay Penisoule, Shib-is-lo, given us the wld 
nome of Livwel is unknown to ae, dt seme to cormespond with ame yuck form wt Cakale 
or Cakara, unless it points Lo an original Sings. of Siagepars. 

下 Lin pe ie a cotton fabric made fu the Lda (Mablive) islands, La another chapler 
Wang Ta-yinn peaks of the large edition heels of haulherchiels (大 手 il 布 ， 
PT 
4-4 (Lin shan, Tieh-kan), infra, 59 (2) 

M Cont, ‘You d hd fo, 22 (homg-ya-peti), defer, 30 (1) 
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8 (1). Tao à ok tio. 21, Lo-nn (EE fp} ). Lopburi (Lower Menam), 


Tia steep cliffs of white rocks make it look like a walled town 
with suburbs (if SD). The land is level and extensive sud pro- 
duces abundant crops on which the people of Hsien (Siam) count. 
The climate is constantly as warm as in spring; in their habits 
they are riolant. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot and wear a white 
cotton turban and a long cotton shirt. In determining any matter, 
whethor it be the pattern of a thing, money, grain, of going in or 
out, they discuss it with their wives before deciding, and frequently 
it is arranged better than by the men. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinons rice 
to make spirits. They have ruler. Ii ia the rule to conduct their 
trade with cowriea insteall of coins; ten thousand of them ara 
equal in value to twenty-four toole in chung-t'ung paper money, Ib 
is extremely convenient for the people. 

The country haz as native products Lo-hu aromatic (woods) 
with a very pure and strong perfume like that of gharu-wood, Then 
there is sapan-wood, rhinocerog horns, elephants’ tusks, kinptishers, 
feathers, and beeswax. 

The goods used in trading are blue (ching) ware, cotton prints, 
gold, tin, Hainan betel-note, and cowrie shells. 

Next to it (or subordinate to it) aro Mi-lé-fo (if if ip), 
Hu-nan-kuei (ZA fj Hz), Shan-ssi-fon (3 M] $2), Sa-la-esn- 
ping (foe A) ta] FE), wod Chi-tun-li (GE di FY).4) As they 
have no useful products they are only meutioned in this note, 


1) Fema mot aware thet any nf thew localities have been identified, Conf huwarer, 
Chu fan chih (Chéu-in), where; ta the list of depembenries of Chéu-la, we Und Haï-p'äng 
( 西 棚 ) ma aaa (HE AA FA), which bare some rosmbhince to (hn Mote 
ati-p"tog and the Chitun-li of the text, 


全 局， 
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The goods used in trading are course silver ingota, blue cottons, 
poreelain-ware, Ch‘u(-chou) porcelain, (EE [ MA 14%), *) earthenware 
pots, big jars, irou enldrons, ete. 


10 (1). Tuo à ohih tio. 50, Er (ES Zr). Palo Condor. 


It is the ancient K'ou-lou shan, also called Chün-tun shan 
(Hi AC 山 ) The island is high and broad with a winding const 
of over an hondred di in length; it rises op in the midst of the 
ocean opposite Chan-ch'éug, (Tung-)hsi-cha (Anambo Islunals) anid 
Ting-ehih ( ile). At its base ia the K'un-lun Bea, whence its name. 

Jonks trading in the Western Ocean must get by it rapilly 
(ih FZ) a favourable wind it can be pnseed in seven duya 
(from Chan-ch'éng). *) There is a saying that ‘above thore are the 
Chi-chou (Paracels islands), below there is K'an-lun''; so they look 
to their steering or they will lose their ships. 

The land produces no rare product; the inhabitants have no 
hooses but live in the higher part of the hills. There are some 
tens of males of strange shape and outlandiah appearance, who live 
in caves ani wild places and who have no clothing; in the daytime 
they eat mountain fruits, fab, and prawne; at might they reat in 
the forks of trees like the Piao-ch'i (Et $y) of the days of the 
wild deer (BF JE © {it ).*) How do we know this? Well, when 


mm —— 


1) Shing Te'tig-echth in the Vas J chk Bo many chevy, 2, 1" oups that Chuebia 
pormelais Ye Lamgoh'iian (HE Spe) ware. Wirth, duciouf Chinese Porcelain, A5, san: 
“The tang-ch'ion fectorios were moved to Ch’ wehouta ot the beginning of the Ming drones 
Tat, 13097". li appears from our teat that they wore moved at de eartier date. 

2) Te text reads FA We DH TE 5 ah tit SM ME ER 
可 pe. 1 have ventured to ewrreet oon the etrragth of the remding of Feil Hsin be 
the parallel powage in the Mong ed'a aking don, which bus A {+ us] 详 Hu ff 


3) D fail to catch the allidon, it le probakly a elanlenl ome. ‘The lent rine tz Hii] 
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junks, forced by contrary winds, anchor at this island, a crowd of 
men and women congregate together and amoase themselves, clapping 
their hands and joking, and then make off. They follow purely 
natural instinct ( F] I Æ jBR), so 1 say, are they people of the 
Ko-t'isn family? 1) 


10 (3). Hoing ek'x ahing lan, 8, KUN-LUN STAN (Be Me ily 上 


This island rises in the middle of the boundless ocean facing 
Chan-ch'éng, Tang-hsi-chu, Anambs Islands, and Ting-chih (JHU ihe). 
Lt is high and square; its area is extensive ( 山 a Re i). 

Sailors speak of the “Sea of K*un-lun". All junks going to the 
Western Ocean must wait for favourable wind when they will pass 
_ it in sevon daya, Thore is n common saying that “abore one fears 
the Chi-chon (七 M, the Parsculs), below ono fears K'uolun.” 
If the needle varies (or) the helm is set wrong, the ship and craw 
caunol get clear of the island. 

There are wo noteworthy products, The inhabitants have no 
dwellings or place where to cook their food; they ent fruits, fish, 
and shrimps, and dwell in caves or nest in the trees. 


et He ah EE EE. It nay be io part on ollesion ba 


the time whes the Henperor Shun lived with the wild deer, a tells me n Chinese Énemi, 


1) The heat of this pasange reads F A # fe fé À É K € 
ER BH FE JE BE ME, uchuni, Ko-t'ion and Dot ing mere, E am 
tuld by a Chinese eeholar, types of simple, unsophintionind, gaileiens folk; he may be right, 
but this paragraph remains very olecare to me. The Tae à chi ho Emmy ching, 8, 1 
offers no explanation ou the latter part of this chapter of the tert. 
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9 (1). Tao à chih lio, 14. Ma-ur-uo ( ff HA 1 ). ? 


A little far-off bay leads to this place, It is a high hill and 
the water has many 本 -ia rocks ( pq FRE 4) in it,1) Woods are 
few, the land is high and barren. The people raise principally yams 
(2 LE), The climate is hot, The customs correct. 

If a native chief dies hia widow does not marry again any 
common person. The sons or grandsons of native chiefs of other 
districts ( 国 ) according to rank and signority must agree among 
themselves who shall consent to marry her. If they do not, then 
she shaves off her hair and consults the holy booka about putting 
an eud to her life (BG MU EH &. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot; they wear a short 
shirt of blie cotton and wrap around them à red cotton sarong. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the juice 
of the sugar-cane to make spirits. They tress bamboo slips to-make 
bedsteads, and burn wild wax (ZE di) as a lamp. 

Tbe native products comprise tortoise-shell, beeswax, laka-wood, 
chu-pu (Ye Fj ),*) and cotton, 


1) 1 have sot met with the name Melido in any other Chines work of thie time 
or of the Sung period. Tt may have heen à dependegey nf Chan-nh'èng, thongh 1 am dis- 
posed to look for Hi in the Maley Fouiueuls, The /eéa rocks wom to have been coral or 
inudreporie rocks, though 1 have been unable to Mod thie term or any explanation of it in 
any Chinese work at wy disposal, The earliest use À know of it le in Chuo Ju-kun's Chu 
few chid, 4, 25° (Sam bed), whem (6 La sald of the see along the east ouest of Luzon 


it Zh SH ET An A TE GH SM St 
so FE 0) FA th Hr A RE €. Wang To-ylinn makes freqawst mh of the 


term, ».#, 665 (Keo-isng-po), #2 (Uniso Kil-osn), et. In Pei Hein’s work (28, Ta ka- 
bu， 本 ra 69 (Ly), it le written Abe CRAB 股 ) Hed pong ehan Lung tion the, 3, 12° 
(A-tan) sage “the houses of the people are made uf 4 dans vallod Ante (SE JPY), 1 
wonid seem that the author takes this for « foreign word. À have eeu assured hy Chinere 
wholars that Jatw stone is a wellknown Chinese term; bat they cannot explain it. 

2) Cw pu, if it le not à transeriplion of à nutive term, means “bamboo cloth”, Wang 
和 .Yao refors to it frequently as # product of Jorulities far distant the one fram the other. . 
Ser wifra, 38 (1). Note, 
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Maty Peninsula and adjacent localities, 
11 (1). Fing yai ashing lan. 5. Max-ua-kta (4 fil] IM). Malacca, 


Its old name was Wu-haï (五 AM, “Five Islets”) on account 
of there being that number of islands in the sea theresbout. To 
the east and south it confines om the sea, to the west and north 
is the coast which adjoins the mountains ( fit 3 山 ). The soil is 
barren and saline, the crops are very poor, #0 (agriculture) is not 
in favour, 

The country was under the rule of Heien-lo (Siam), yearly it 
paid five thousand (fifty?) ounces of gold, should it have failed to 
do so if would have suffered an attack. 

Iu the seventh year ssi-ch'ou of Yung-lo (A.D. 1409) the eunuch 
Chéng-Ho notified the imperial command that Man-la-kia was raised 
to the rank of a (feudatory) kingdom and presented, in the name 
of the Emperor, to ita head chiof (和 将领) à silver seal, à cap, 
and official robes and declared him king; on this it ceased to be a 
dependency of Hsien-lo (Siam), The king, taking with him his wife 
and son, proceeded to the capital (of China) to express his thanks 
for being allowed to offer tribute, The Emperor granted him a ship 
to return to his country. *) 


1) OF. Groenerelilt, op. op. olf, 123—128. OL Hsing 08's whiting lan, 13 (Man-to-kia}, 
infra, 11 (8), which Ines the voyage to China of the king of Malacca in 1415, The 
Fair Ming ta chu obi { EL WG K Be FL), ©, 3°, ©, exys the ting of Malar 
with le wife aed son (ZE 雪子 ) arrived at coûrt in the Th moon of the Dh year 
of Ya (1412) and left im the Oth monn He was given an imperially ordered feast, 
bat no mention le made of a junk having been fermished him for hie tetarn voyage. Trey 
doi yang l'as, 4, V9, says that in 1408 tho ruler of Maiscon, Si-li-paerhan.is ( DE 
利 A LA 速 fi) sent à petition to tke Mjog cvurt taking to become a feudatery, 
It wae in respumse to this request that Chive Ho was sent in 1400. Tho king his successor, 
rho went te Chine in 1411, was called, the sume work says, Pai-tistich-ea-in (Sf Hl 
We AE Fi). be took 640 persons in his suite, Groesereldt, Motes ow the Malay 
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There ia a large stream (}2) whieh passes by the king’s palace 
and enters the seu. On the brides whieh spans it is a row of sheds 
with over twonty columns (supporting them); here come those who 
have trading to do. 

In their usages they revere the doctrine of the Moslims, oh- 
serving its fasts and penances, 

The king wears a white turban, a fine blue (or green, 青 ) 
flowered robe: be wears leather shoes and rides in a sedan choir, 

Aimong the people the men have a kerchief around their hends, 
the women do their hair in o knot behind. Their bodies are rather 
dark, they wear a sbort shirt and wrap around the lotus a piece 
of stuff. 

Their customs and usages are pure and simple. The cottages of 
the people are like those of Hsien-lo; they live all huddled together, 
They make a living by fishing. The boats in whieh they go to sea 
and fish are dug out of logs of wood. 

In their marriages and funerals they do as in Chno-wa (Java). 

Along the sea-side there are dangerous “turtle-dragons” ( {fs iit: 
erocodiles). This dragon is four feet high and has four feet, its body 
is ull covered with scales and it shows [ong teeth. If met with it 
crushes one with its teeth. 

From out the mountains there comes a black tiger slightly 
amaller thaw the ordinary tiger; its fur hus dark mottling. Some 


Archipelago, 124—125, how trenelated this chapter from the revised adition of the Fing 
ei @hdag tam, Ut differs cousidetably from the premat version, In 1403-4 Chines envoy, 
the congsh Vie Ching, visited Malacca, Ming shih, 320, 4". 

Pal-ti-tich-so-la io the Parimigata of the Portoguess account He wea à Mindn and 
ditiginilly king of Palimtes (Palambung), He later became king of Singapore and having 
been drives ool of i) by the Lord of Pataul, he fled and fouudel Maïnecn His son 
Xaquendarss (Iekandar Shah) it way who went to China and became» vassal of the Emperor, 
本 was three genre om the jenrney, aod married the daughter of the Chinese official who 
wat ent to sccompany hint hack te Malives, See Commentaries of Afomie Zalloguergus, 
11, 78—T0 (Hakluyt Sue, edit.) 
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tigers are able to assume human shape and in broad day enter 
the market place. Those who detect one lay hold of it and kill it. 
Anciently the city (was infested by?) ahih-t'on Man (5p Ba Gy, 
“eorpse-headed Barbarians"), +) 

(Por the use of the) Chinese junks which eome to the country 
there is a shed with wooden palinge around it, gates in its four 
aidés amd « dram tower on which watch ix kept at night with a 
handbell. Inside they have set up (smaller?) strong sheds (in which) 
are godowns for storing goods, In the fifth moon the junks are 
sent off, 

The native products are Aucang-tien haiang (ooptis teeta rhinzones) 
ebony, antl to-ma hsiang ( FT 魔 #7. damsr) which is the sap of 
a treo which flows to the ground and solidifies; if lit it burns of 
itself. The people of the country use it as a lamp, It ia also used 
to smear bonts so that the water may not enter them. A bright 


and lustrous variety like gold-leaf and called zw- (4 HG 


IE M) can be made into bulls, it ix called shnt-p'o (FR HY tir. 
“water-amber"), *) 

There is district in the mountains called Shu-sha (et ÿh) 
where tin ( 花 锡 ) is fonud. When first found this tin is like 


1) Mr, Otto Blagdon writes me: “The superstition that men are able to tarn them: 
sobres hy magic into tigers, if they Snow bow it's done, is firmly held by Peiineulur Malays 
This te the paciioet mention of ft that I cam remember to have seu. The tigers are not, 
bowprer, necessarily black in wach esses, but striped. I believe” Jiri yong chu tnwy tie fu, 
A, 16" (Maula-kin) elle Uhia small spmtted black tiger Anim Aw ( Ft JEP star tiger”), 
On the SN Mes, one supra, à The Het greg chao tung fin te, loc sup. eit, 10" 
refers to the Shid-d'ow Maw poblins (HR) of Maïaccs as being like those of Chan-h’ fing, 

3) Mr. Blagien hes farnishod me the following note. *Sanvetusod is suquestionably 
what the Malays call dismar mate decking (literally “vat'seye pin), à ¥ery saperior, 
amber-like quality af resin, said in Wilkineon's Dictionary to come from the Hopes plobow 
sul Pachymorarpus Welliekii” À have geen it 二 ?at 人， Groenevelidt dors not etpinin the 


Chinese sthempt ats tame, bo more ran J, sud George Maxwell in JSHRAS (\ 908), N° 58, 
pe 100 wes equally anenceesful. 
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ko (beans, #4 EE JE dm B), but when pounded and passed through 
a sivve it forms a powder which eau be made into cakes. *) 

On the banks (of streams) grows à water-grass called Kimo-chang 
(# Bw, Malay, kejang); the blades are like a eworl and are strong 
and tough. From ita seed, which are like lichees and of the size of 
a hen's egg, a spirit is made by fermentation, called kajang wine 
(uipa wine) which is intoxicating. Its leaves can be woven into mats. 

Of fruite they have sugar-cane, bananas, jack-fruit, wild lichees, 
ete, Of vegetables onions, ginger, garlic, mustard, gourds, water- 
melons, eto, 

There are cattle, sheep (goats?), fowls, and ducks, but neither 
donkeys nor horses. 


11 (2). Hsing cha Many dan. 13, Man-ta-xia (9 刺 Im). 


This locality was formerly not designated a kingdom. It can be 
reached from Ch'iu-chiang (Palembang) with a favourable wind in 
eight days. The sea-coast ix nothing but rocks ( [1j if); the people 
are few and sickly. It pail yearly to Hsieu-lo (Siam) 40 ounces of 
gold as a tax (4). 

The soil is poor, the crops small, There is a mountain in the 
interior from which flows a torrent in which they sift the sand and 
get tin ($8) which is melted into blocks, and this is tou-hei (“> 2H). 
Euch block weighs one catty, four ounces, standard weight. They 


1) This by protmbly Selingore, Duarte Harbuan (Hakluyt Sue edit), 199, speaks of 
Sare Langer “in which there i¢ mach tin, which they earry te the city of Mules as 
merchandiss, amd hence they carry it to afl parte”, Aceurding be the Tae 4 Aid fr, tin 
weet funed in Ki-lan-tan (Kalantan), Long-ye-mén (Linga) and P’eng-k'fing (Pahang). Three 
terns nee need by our Chinese authors to designate tin, ay. Hh BB wor FE BB, 
they seem to Le interchungedbin, though the secanl may have bent reserved for tin in 
fugots, and the third may have meant tie ln certely form weed lu trade; confer the term 
AE SR “irait ie Fri yang chan kung tiem to, 2, & (Man-la his), says “they mmt 
deca Aci into shapes like à bushel measure (/ow), each weighing ove catty, right ounces, 
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also wenve banana-fibro into mats: Exclusive of tin they have no 
other produot for trade. 

The climate ia hot during the day ani cold at night. Men and 
‘women do up their hair in a knot. Their skin is like black lacquer, 
but there are white ones among them who are of Chinese desoant. 

They esteem sincerity and honesty, The people make their living 
by sifting tin and catching fish. Their houses are like elevated 
buildings; they do not spread out planks, but only make the story 
the length of a pieces of wood. They spread their bedding side by 
side when they want to go to bed, and ait equatting on their 
haunches to take their meals. The kitchen and everything else is 
on top (of this platform). 

The goods used (in trading with them) are blus-and white por- 
calain, coloured bends, coloured taffetas, gold, and river. 

In the 7th year of Yaug-lo (1409) Ohéng Ho ond others con- 
furred (on the ruler of Malacca) by Imperial order a silver seal and 
an official hat, bell, and gown. They also set op n tablet (stating 
that) Man-la-kia wae raised Lo the rank of a kingdom, Haien-lo (Siam) 
ak first would not recognize it, 

In the 13th year (1415}1) the ruler, to show his gratitude for 
the Imperial bounty, crossed the accompanied by his wife ani 
son, and came to court with presents, The Emperor rewarded him 
and he returned to his country. 


12 (1), Tao à ehih tio, 18. Tino-xua-uu ( TE BR), Trengganu. 


It is a triangular islet, a bay separates it from the adjacent 
district and forms on important water-wny. *) 





1) See smpra, 11 (1), Note 1, 

2) Chu fon chi, (Son-fo-ch'l) writes tie name Ting-po-oung (= +} LE ja 
suys that 性 wae (ip the 上 各 ao dapendenoy of Sen-fo-ch'i (Palembang). Oe Geo, 
Phillip’s Ching map the name is written Ting-kia-haja-lu re i 加 下 路 
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The island is high and desolate. The fields middling to poor, 
hui the poorest people have a sufficiency of food. 

In the spring there is much rain, The climate is rather hot. 
In their usages and customs they are believers in the supernatural. 
Men and women do up their bair in knot and wear a short sbiri 
of green chieh-pu cotton (Ht AL P21 Tf ) tied around with ok- 
taffetaa (JE I 48.7) 

They carve wood into (images of) gods, aud sacrifice to them 
with the blood of men whom they put to death (or this purpose) 
mized with wine. Whenever there is a drought or plague (FE 36 ) 
they pray to them when at once their prayers are answered, Fur- 
thermore, when eilher a man or his wife are very ill they have 
their fortunes told and they come true. The present ruler, (who is 
a real) manager of affairs, forbide greed and encourages diligence 
and) frugality. 

The native products are |aka-wood, camphor, beeswax, and tor- 
toise-shell, The goods used in trading are blues and white porcelain, 
Chan-ch'éng cottons, little red taffetas, tin, spirits, ete. 


1) ‘The term edied-pe docs ant ocour clerwhare in Wang’ book; 1 have oe explanation 
to offer of it, CAS taifrtan or guoew ie probably the mmo wtulf which the Yiag gai 
shéey dow 118 (Koll, infra, Of (2) calle cA (FE #2), alan called ni pos pu 
(西洋 布 ) mod which mm from K'an-pi (Cambny), Où the other hanml the Tes 
à ehik tio, (Sam-fo-ch’ily says that WE out pe (DE FE Hee Ff) wee leo em 
snipe À ae Th term repentodly mot with in this work, Shin Twtag-chih in the Jum 
i edih fii Emsy chéng, O°, says that af po was male of ramie fiber mixed with eilh 
(+ 度 Ft A $5 > Fhe term ed'edi in Hinds en, efirhl, our “shawl. Conf, 
Ying gai stdng-fan 13, infra, The Kote yao Jon, &, 29°, say “Het yang pu wae enoe 
white and anven Vo eight feet bromd”. 
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18 (1). Tao à ehih tio, 16. P'ése-n'lno ($3 Hr). ?) Pahang, 


Rocky cliffs encirele it, rough and precipitous, From nfur it looks 
like a level wall (5 SE). The soil is fertile, rather good for ce- 
reals. The climate is balf bot. The customs differ but little from 
those of Ting-kia-lu (J RE Trenggano). 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot, and wear a long 
cotton shirt lied around with a piece of cotton. The wealthy women 
wear on the crown of their liens a number of gold rings, while 
ordinary people make rings of coloured beads to keep their hair 
in order, 

Discussions concerning marriage are settled with five teno ( 3) 9 
which is the equivalent of five candareens weight of pure silver, 

The people boil sea-water to make sult, and ferment the juice 
of the eocon-nut to make spirits. They have à ruler, 

The native products are Auang-show faiang tow (ghara-wood), 
o'én and ow (gharu-wood), fa-par perfume ( 47 1 Æf ), *) camphor, 
tin, anid coarse Jaka-wood. 

The goods nsed in trading sre various coloured taffotas, Shi-p'e 
(Java) cottons, copper and ironware, lacquer-ware, and mosicul in. 
atruments. 


18 (2). Maing cha ahdvg lon. 15. P'Éso-x'hse (EE dy) 


This locality is to the west of Hsien-lo (Siam), Steap rocky 
cliffs encircle it, rough und irregular they stretch afar, The island 


1) Ch Groenerelit, ap. amp, eff, 136, Ciw-fan-cAtk, 18" (Po-lo-an) writes the nano 
Phuy-fing (FE EL) and sayy id wan à dependency of San-tush'i G, P. Roultner, Bary- 
elipanidic e. Necderioudech-Iadie, LV, $00 anys, Péng-k'tug is Pangrang of old Pobong. 

2) D baye ae explanation (a other fur this term, |t probably reproduces nme native 
word for à local oorrency. 

9) foi Aciaay dons not comr elerwhore iu this work. I have found no explanation 
ofthe (er, 
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(HAN) is as level as a wall (JE). The soil is fertile, grain suffi- 
ciently abandant. The climate is warm. They are fond of magic 
(fi WE). “They cut pieces of aromatic wood to occasion people's 
death, and with human blood they make sacrifices and pray for 
good luck and to avert calamity. !) 

Both men and women do their hair in a knot and wrap around 
them a skirt (or kilt, f}). The women in wealthy families wear 
four or five gold rings on the tops of their heads, but common 
people wear rings of coloured beads. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment treacle (4) to 
make spirits. 

The products are two varieties of gharu-wood (/mang-shu Asiang 
and shen-hsiang), flake camphor, tin (4£ 85). and lska-wood. 

The goods used (in trading) are gold, silver, coloured light silks, 
Chao-wa (Jnva) cottons, ironwere, musical instruments (9% AK). 


14 (1). Tuo à ehih lio, 17. Kr-tan-ray (FF Gj JF). Kalantan. 


The country is extensive, the land is poor and arable soil is 
scarce, but the summer being hot they get jo two crops. The climate 
is uniformly hot, They are ceremonious in their customs. 


1) Thie passage fe taken from Tuo à did fo, 1S (Ting-kisln) supra, 21 (1). Jin 
jpany choo Kung tien In, 4, 21° (P'éug-häug), says: “Thie country in in the great broad 
Oceano; may cliffs surround 44 like fhe walle of a vlty (Oty 城 ) tte prince i fond of 
the supernatural Rf ME»: (he) eureee sented wood into (mages of guds, tu make 
human sacrifice: aod to pesÿ tu... (Among ite natural products) is » (roe which resembles 
w pine (AZ), Vs weed am like exam, ite bark le rooghily maly, its sap is exiled 
pice wae ( 片 JS he rmphor wr lasgaus (YF py “üragons braiza” campbor), 
If eaten 村 mures piles’... (Note da feat) tn the year 1879 P'éug-hèng sent to the court 
of Chinn à mission with « petition on gold leaf and a prownt of slaves and varinwe arti- 
cles. Tn the year 1414 Ik sent the high atteial Sixmakurwén-ti-tt (Bok fia fal F1 
的 里 ) ant others with the tribute), 

Conf, Câu san cdi, (Santo-ch'ij, where Ki-luotan is mentioned smong the ilepes- 
dencies of San-fa-ch’i, See also Growncyeitt, Op, amp. cit. 139. 
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Men and women tie up their hair and wear a short shirt with 
# bluck cotton sarong. Whenever there is a festival during the year 
or a birthday or a wedding they put on long red cotton shifts in 
compliment thereto. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and occupy themselves weaving 
cotton. They have a ruler, 

The native products are à superior quality of ran and su 
(gharu-wood), coarse luka-wood, beeswax, turtle-shells, cranes’ crests, 
and betel-nuts. 

Outside (this place) there is a mall bay, secluded and very 
deep ($y 3B far GE), with salt water and splendid fish. Here tin 
is found. 

The goods used in trading are T'ong-fou pu (FF BR ff, lit, 
“Chinese-head cotton”), Chan-ch'éng (Annam) cottons, blue plates, 
decorated cups, red and green beads, lutes (? 2 [jG) and other 
musical instruments, eto. 


15 (1). Tao à chi tio, 15, Hata-1a1-sru 2) (JE AE Wy). ? 


The sinuosities of the islaud extend for some hundreds of i 
below Ku-lei (fy jf). Its soil is from middling to poor. The 
people revere the goblins (大 I). 

The climate in spring, summer, and autumn ia hot, in winter 
it is alightly cool; people do not suffer from sickness, but if js not 
thos, then malaria breaks out and animals die. 


1) 1 have wot met-with the nome Heinleiwy (in Cantonese He-loj-mét) elsewhere It 
may recall the Kiaslo-haj om Era ay. in Cantonese Ka-lo-hei) which Céw/an-cdid, 
(Sanfoch'i) mentions ne a dopeudeney (on the Malay Peninaule probably) of San-fu-eb"), 
Tr romains at all events unidentified Neither have | seen cleewhere the game Ku-lel (lu 
Cantonese Kwlod), it may be on irregular form for Kedah où the Malay Penineuls, which 
Iwan other place salles Kole ( $3 DA] ). see intro Ping gai shduy tom. 14 
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Men and women draw back their hair, have a red turban and 
Wrap around them a bine cotton sarong. 

When anyone dies they crush raw camphor, mix it with water, 
and pour it over the corpse to preserve it, so that it shull not 
decomposes on being buried. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and make spirits by 
fermenting the juice of the cocoa-nut. They have a ruler, 

The native products include sapan-wood, tortoise-shell, cotton, 
and betel-nuts. 

The goods used in trading are Chan-ch'éng and Hai-nan cottons, 
iron wire, copper caldrons, red taffetas, coloured cottons, wooden 
combs, blue chinaware, coarse bowls, and auch like things. 


16 (1). Tao i chih lio. 12. Tan-wa-tixe (再 [5 4). Tembeling(?) 


It is the adjacent country to Sha-li-fo-lai-an (沙里 佛 来 
Ze).*) It is level and extensive. They have more grain than they 
ean consume; s# to the newly gathered grain they put it by to 
wait till it gets old. 

In their usages they are frugal. The climate is pleasantly warm. 
Men and women do up they hair in a knot. Their clothing is a 
white shirt with a black cotton sarong. 

Tn settling marringes they use satins and brocades (as bargain 
money) or a certain quantity of tin, 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment millet 
(小 米 ) to make spirits. They have a ruler. 


1) Chis fau obi, 1, 78" writes the unm HY IG 4. Shstitoisus je the 
Foloan (iy HE Ze) of Le few chih, 8, 8". 1t hav been identified tentatively with 
Beranang. Mr. Glagden writes to mes "Tan-madling oud Fo-lai-an ore great posers The 
Timbiling district and rivers ia Northern Pahung have heen suggested. but À rather doubt 
the oxplanstion. Ax for the second name, 1 am tot satisfied with any explanations of It 
that | hare men, wot eree with my vn suggestion Potthilung (Badiun™), 
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The native products are superior tin, pearl camphor, turtles’ 
shells, craves’ cresia, laka-wood, us also beeswax and Jmangeshou 
Aaiang-f'ow (gharn). 

The goods used in trading are Kan-mai (“Ef BE) cotton cloth, 1) 
red cotton cloth, blus and white porcelain oups, drums. ete. 


17 (1). Hsing cha shing tan. 16. Toxe-nsr-cau (Hf py At), 
Pulo Aor. 


These islands in the sea face Lung-ya-mén: in outline they are 
divided into high massifs facing each other, like Péng-ln (SE 菜 ) 
and ten thousand feet apart, *). 

The soil is barren, unfit for culture, They depend yearly for 
rice on that brought from other ¢ountries and from Tan-yang 
(ER Al PR GF)-*) The climate is varying. They boil sea-water to 
make salt and ferment éocoa-nuts to make spirits. 

1) "Keo-mai cotton cloth” ocears frequently in Wong's book. The only explunation 1 
ean offer for jt is that Kauai is an abbewriated form af Kau-mai-ti (“EP HE ip) whink 
Tas-icdid-fis, OF, (ifs, 83 (1) give to à vountry which | identify. withoot mich heat: 
tation with the Comore jslands, Ht wems strange thet cottous whould be brought from 
there for sal in the Malay Peninsula and other localities méntionnd by Wane even more 
remote, but there ie no impossibility fn dt 

8) OF Groeneveld, Op. rip. if, 140 Tew § eid fia Rucey chfay, ©, 4, pecepte 
the bientitention with Paulo Adr, placing it & of Pahang and of Ti-pan-shan (ht ie 
iy » Fivmas island. The reference to Phag-lai scome to be to Vhe fairy island of thet mans 

#9 This Tan yang (fir, “fel” or “inaipld” Sen) cannot be the Tan-yang of the northern 
coast if Samatra which Wang ond the authors of the Ming period call Tanyang 
(yh 详 ， ‘Tan-chiang PR fie) and whieh maa be Taminng river, pee du fra. DE be jak 
jeethle that the Taa-yang in the first coe may terignate the Teminng group of inloude K, af 
Tinggs. KH. Parker, TAs tedand of Sumatra, 144, is joelined fd think there bb aeane eonvies lien 
between the ‘Tapyang of the Chinese (which he translates "Ingipid Sea", i 6. fut, or nob 
boitiers) with Tho Hatute’s "Still Sea”, Tu says “iin remark is particalariy interesting, 
for the journey of Thu Batuts from Shomubrs to China lay, after lenving “Atal Java" 
(which wae connected by ani with Shumutra) through tte “Stil! Sue”, 2 think that lf 
there ie any counexion between the jwo james ft jé of the rumutest kind. Another ani 
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Men aad women cub their hair and wear a sarong. 
The products are betel-nuts, cotton, banans-fibre mats. 
The goods used (in trading) are tin, pepper, ironware, and tho like. 


18 (1). Haing ela shing lan. 19. Cn'ie-cuov (Ju $4). 
- Palo Sembilaug. 


These islands ore near Man-la-kia (Malacea). 1) Their products 
are gharu-wood, both ch'én Asiang and Auang-shou hsiang. The trees 
grow close together, the branches covered with a dark green foliage. 

In the 7th yesr of Yung-lo (A.D. 1409) Chéng Ho sent sol- 
diers on the islands to gather aromatic woods; they got six trunks 
of over eight to niné feet in diameter and sixty to seventy feet 
long. The aroma was penetrating, the wood had fine black markings. 

The natives opened their eyes and stuck ont their tongues, saying: 
“The soldiers of the Heavenly dynasty are as mighty as the gods!" 


19 (1). Tao à chih tic. 39, Luxo-va-ust-xto *) (HE FF FR ff) 
Lankawi Islands (?). 


It is à range of hills, level on the inside but rising aloft from 


better explanation of the term Tan+yang as used hero it that le refers to the Palembang 


river which the Ying pui oda Lan, 3 (Ch'ivchinug) calls Tan-chisng (JA JRE). See 
tafra, 25 (1), 25 Cd). 

1) Cf. Groeneveldt, Op, emp, clé, 189. These inlunds aro usually identified with the 
Palo Sembilang, On these varieties of eagle-wood, see Hirth aml Rockhill, Op. say. eit., 207, 

3) There can be no doubt that the Lang-ya-hei-kio of the Two i chiA lio in the Lang- 
yerke-moo of the Hsing ea shiny lan, aod that they are the sme aa the Lung-ys- 
Lino (ME FF ZE PEP) ot the XV century Chinese may of Gee. Phillip, JCB 
RAS, nn XXI, 88, which be identifies without question with the Langkawi isiands, 
The conclusina is forced opon ns that the form in which this name has reached as through 
the two Chinese works above cited is corrupt, and that in the ease pf the Tao à Aid Uo 
we should read fung-ye-kio-hsl (in Cantonese Lang-ngekok-si) end im the cass of the 
Hing eX'a shdng lan correct the fourth charnoter to sao (Zi) te à (AFB) which would 
give us Long-ya-ke-} which is a closer tranectiption of the native name — Lankiver? 一 
that that ef the other writers. 
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the outside. The inhabitants live settled all around like ante. The 
soil is of inferior quality. The climate is half hot. The customs 
are honest, 

Meo ond women do op their hair in n knot: their teeth ore 
white, they wrap around them à piece of Mui-i (ff 39% 7fj) cotton 
stuff. *) 

Tt is their custom to attach great importance to family relations, 
if they do not eee every single day their eller relatives, they will 
take wine and presents and go to inquire whether they are well; if 
they have been drinking the night long they do mot sea them in 
their drunkenness. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous 
rice to make spirits, They have a ruler. 

The native products are gharu-wood, spperior to that of suy 
other foreign part: next there are cranes’ crests, luka-wood, honey, 
anil huang-shou-hsiany tou. 

The goods used in trading are native prints, Pa-tu-la cotton 
stuffs ( /\ $95 M), *) blue and white porcelain cups, ete. 

1) There ie no doubt about Mai having been, prior to the Ming period, the northern 
faluads of the Philippines, Conf, Ciw fam chid, (Ma-i), ani Tiso à ehih dis, fafra, BO (1), 
They mention cution and cotton tuile among the products of these islaede 16 they found 
à market in the Lankewl lelend it seema lost strange thet stuffs from the Comaro lalandu 
(Kon-mal-li} chowld also reach (he Maluy Peninesla It be to be noted thet the Hing d'a 
théeg foe which practically reprodwece the tert of the Tig à chid fio has whanged Masi 
into Ma-Ltong (Billiton Hal}, the former plore boing preeumally onknowe to hic, Su 
Momie in hie chapter où Mo-i-tong, be has inoorporated information taken fram ihe 
Tao ( wii de where it is given for Ma-i. 

区 Pote-fo cottoot are frequentiy mentions by this sathor, ihe term ronaina inet. 
ploloed, I seems unlibely that Me be on error for Pada-ma ¢ F4 Ei IE whiok 
Wang gives COS, def, 40 (1)) os the nome of on ialand on whieh they wore Kan- 


weii(-Hi?) elle emcomg. In the AHetay cd's shfay bon (infra, 19 (2) ft @ill be sete’ rit 
this name hes lost all moaning for the author gives jt ue pééfate 
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19 (2). Hing cha shing tan, 18. Lusc-va-xa-mao (ff, 2 IM 4). 

This locality is distant from Ms-i-tang (ff 28 D Billiton 
Island) with a fair wind three days journey, !} The interior is level, 
the outside is hilly. The people swarm like ants. The climate is 
constantly hot. The crops in tho fields are always ripening. Tn 
their customa they esteem honesty. 

Men and women do up their hair in a chignon, wrap around 
thom a piece of Ma-i-tung (Billiton) cotton stuff and wear a short shirt. 

They attach great importance to showing profound respect to 
their relatives. If they do noi see them for à day, then they take 
liquor and food and go and ask concerning their health. 

They boil sea-water fo make salt, and ferment glutinous rice. 
(Fit) to make spirits. 

The country produces gharu-wood, luka-wood, beeswax, cranes’ 
cresls, anil crystallized sugar. 

The goods used (by the Chinese in trading) are coloured chintxes, 
pa-rhe-tu ( A ws MS) cotton cloths, blue and white porcelain ware. 


20 (1). Tao à clith li. 42. Luyo-va-po-11*) (fff OP BE HB). 2 


All aronnd are nothing but hills; rows of rocke form entrances. 





À) Geo. Philips, ZNCERAS, XXL 80, Wdeutiiies the Lingyo-kia-erh shan ( fit 下 
加 LEA ily) and the Long-yekie chiang ( 港 ) of bie old Chines map with the In- 
drapura moontaig ood river in Samates, The may be the same locality here mentioned 
wad my suggestion that the asl character of Gaing-yeha-usu be changed to 4 (46%) in 
correct, ene cures ip ap pond ep the other sc i cbiA liv away réder, À, 10°, aye Lang 
parkas fe the Lang-pe bain (or had, JE FF ur A) of earlier writers. 

2) Thiv same does not oceur in thin work or in any other of the Ming perind, I 
have pat this chapter teutativoly among those relating to Iocelitied in the Mulay Poninaula 
où account of the name appearing ti cormepeml to on original Lankiporl whieh wos, | 
believe the ancien! nome of the Lankewi beloods, The custom referred to of fermenting the 
root of the do le mentlmed by the author of the Tae à eid He (200) an wbislning in Lo 
wel (Ligur?), see tepra, 7 (1). Beetechnotler, Bot, Simicwar, 111, 8, mage Ea ia the Packyriicer 
Thewbergiawe, 5 and 4. 
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There is no cultivation except the planting of yams which they 
cook with steam in place of (other) food. They store them away, 
the well-to-do families heap up many roome fall of them, ns the 
Chinese store up grain for food during the year, and what ia loft 
over they keep for the following year without its spoiling. They 
raise fruit in gardena, and gather oystera and shrimps to eat with 
their yams. 

The climate is extremely hot. The customs are simple. Men and 
wonten do op their hair in a knot and wear a single garment of 
silk and colton with patterns. 

They boil sea-~water to make salt, and soak the root of the bo 
($3. pieraria Thunbergiana) and ferment the juive to make spirits, 

The nutive products inclode coarse varieties of aromatics, batel- 
nuts and eocoa-nutes, 

The goods used in trading are red and green bends, ivory boxes, 
shoes of sycoo ($E), iron pots, blue and white cotton prints, eto, 


21 (1). Tao À ehih Ho, 19. Joxa®) (FQ). 


Tt is enclosed by the sinnosities of a stream. (The people are) 
下 tribe of peaceful savages. The highly cultivated fells form a con- 
nected strip (ff ae iH Hy Ki the soil is rich, The climate ja 
irregular, in spring and sommer there are heavy rains. 

The usages are lowly. Men and women have square heads (Fy iff). 
After a child is born they compress all four sides of its head with 
woollen boards which they remove after two Fears. They ent their 


linir every three months (Py = ma, = ). They wrap a cotton 
sarong around their bodies, 


1) The term June is namally ued Lo designate wild tribes of the West, why it ehould 
be used to designate à tribe of the Maley Paninéils or of ludo-Citina, 1 connot tay. 
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They steep glutinous rice in cocoa-nut juice pnd after a fort- 
night it becomes spirits but of a very pungent taste, but after two 
months the taste is like that of the Aai-fiu fruit (jig KE GE PP. 
They also ferment pomgranatea; the Hayour of this liquor is sweetish 
sour, it is good for slaking thirst, 

The uative products include cardamoms, elephants’ tusks, king- 
fishers’ feathers, beeswax, cotton muslins, 

The goods used in trading are copper and lacquer ware, blue 
and white porcelain cups, bowls, pots, and bottles, trade silver 
(4E Sh) dark red beads, Wu-lun cottons (AK #> fr!) ote. 


Sumatra and adjacent localities, 
22 (1). Tuo à chih lio, 49, Luxe-va mix!) (#6 OP M). 
Singapore. Strait. 


The strait (FH) is bordered by two hilla of the Ton-ma-hai 


barbarians (ff JE 28 Zi) which look like dragons’ teeth (FE A, 
lung-ya), between them there ia a water-way, 


1) Wa-jun is said to have bou à dependency of Java, ave cafe, 24 (1). Wu-lun ebts 
Lous are freqnerilly mentioned ia the Tao d aiA Mo. 

2) There etinis among Wesioru echulare à diversity of views ap to the location of thie 
important tenait. Some identify it with the Straits of Lingga, While others believe it le the 
Singapore Stralle, or rather the New Warbuur (Keppel Harbonr) of Singapore. See Warren 
Li, Barnes, JSRRAS, Des. 191), pp. 24-28 

The wutljct writer to refer Lo the Straibe of Ling-pe appears to be Chan Ju-knn (1825) 
who says in hie Cu pau cdiA CE, 5) that à junk sailing from Ch'äou-chon m Fo-kien in 
thi winter time and with » rruurnble wind could Yeah the Lng-ya min (736 2 Pl) 
afer a vuyage of a month of more. Here traders paid à tail, after which they made 
direutly for Saufoch"| (un the Palembang, af Jambi, river). There deem very 人 ls room 
for dowtt thet the atrait here referred to fe the Linggn Strait, 

Wong Ta-yilun, writing an hondeed and twanty-five years later, dolls wa in the aborn 
translated chapter that Chi'ian-chon janks returving to China from the “Western Sens”, 
after having tude Carimon (Great Carimon) island had to just (tough the Long-ys mén. 
Tn anathet paninge (inj're, £4 (1), ha anys that Sim-fo-ch’l (the Jambi district in Sumatra) 
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The soil is poor and paddy fields few, The climate is hot and 
in the fourth and fifth moons there are very heary rains. Tho 
people are addicted to piracy. 


wat = five duys sail from the Lungya Strait, Elsewhere he teile os thet the Strait of 
Langyn min was inhabited on bath sides by à people called Tan-ma bal. In another 
chapter (3833, Hien, see tupra, 6 (1)) be refers to an attack by pirates from Helen (Siam) 
on the walled city of Tun-ma-hal à little while before he wrote bis book, an attack whirh 
wae given up ou the unexpected srrival there of a Chinese mimion, In still another passage 
(G2, Nes-wu-li, 下 Fa 31 (1)) he agaia refere to the pirstienl habits of the people of the 
same tonality, although the text gives the name as Nin-tao-hei (AE Hi 2B). whieh 
seems fo mo to be an error for Tan-ma-hsi. George Phillipe’ Chinese map places à Tan- 
ma-bsi ov the Malay Pouiusula wear the “Long waist island” Fe FE MR à wien 
acoims probably to be the island ef Singapore. There seems little roum for doabt that ‘Tan- 
ma-hel be the Tamasik of the Nigerskretigema (erlites in 1565). 

There ie» mate weitten on the XVth centary chart in the Wa pel otis (BE ff 
志 ， 240), reproduced by George Phillipe; he translates ft ss follows; "Going from 
Malacca for five watehes the Vessel sights Sejin Ting and Main Pabst river (the test has 
onty Sbih-ch'ien shan, SPE Pity LL), three watches from whieh Pesung island ¢ FE 
Fe WAL) is revcbed, wna in five watches more Carima (Zi) PH à ls reached ; sm 


matches more SE by EL biuge the vusel of Lang Waist pumal (fs JE We, sin. 
gsparr) and inty the Linge Straite (FS OF 门 )， through which for five watches on 
a course Ko by n very te N. the White Rock ( Fo] JE, Podra Bennea) is res- 


dhwi (The text on the map anys: F A FA te BE ft FA Ze De SF 
We St CR BA EN GE PA GE 2 PT FA FA gy te 


BE RY HC A HE). Prom Petra Hranes N, & by N. for Ove watches the vessel le 
va the eastward of Se-chuh shan and ‘Tong chub shen ( BY DE 4 (Lf. Palor Avr), from 
which à courte dae N, for @ time and then N. BR by N. and then N by « little B 
brings the vewe! to the westward of Pile Condor ( FA Zt lp)... " 

The vondlusion ie forced 上 po ts that the Ling-ye mén of Chas Ju-kus has nothing 
to do with the Lang-ya min af subwoquent writers, that jn the cuss of the older writer 
the Straits of Lingés sre referred to, while In the case of Wang Tayüan aud enbeoqneat 
writers Lung-ys méa la Singapore Straits, *) 

Is the Jin gang chee beng tice to, 4, 15 (Man-la-bia) in the asilieg directions from 
Palembang to Woelali (Mileces), 14 ie stated that, “Going from Ch'in chiang (Palembeng 
or Jambi) one pass after ten watches to the right of Kunn-bol 全 a, thee fe Give 
mi one arrives at Cases bal (ES JBE WAL) and sa smt 三 佛 
WAL) and dvsomes (FE FR WR), Fire matches more and onp arrives in the witers 


*) See She T'ofng-chih, Tao 4 chit lio huang chiny, 2, i. 
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Tn ancient times the chief in digging the ground found a be- 
jewelled cap. When the moon is first seen at the beginning of the 
year is counted the first day of the first moou (1E 4} on that 
day the chief, wearing (this?) cap and putting on his best clothes 
used to receive the congratulations (of the people). At the present 
time, however, they exchange presents among themaelyes (sa we do 
in China), 

Men and women live mixed up among the Chinese. Most of 
them do up their hair in a chignon, and wear a short cotton shirt 
with a blu cotton sarong tied around them, 

The natoral products of the country are coarse laka-wood and 
tin (=> 9). The goods usod (by the Chinese) in trading here are 


of Kan-pa mén CH 巴 ial which flow with great impetoosity CH A Se): 
to the right ls what is called the Jioi rocks ( {= + 7 WE): to the left the 


Nine rocks CA Bat 27 Fifi): in front ix the Kuni bait CAL WL). Five watobes 


mor and oor oomes to ihe Pi-taumg bol ( 氢 与: 之 tii Pali Pizang), anil in five 
walebes more to the leland of Shih-eh'ien (Sf Fay 2 LE, Sein ing), ait in fire 


walches more dpe comes to the Wao-lad hein ahan (五 wt 4 LL. “The Five Uslets 
Gronp", Palo Panjaeg?) and one has reached this country (of Mas-ls-kin) 

“It ia alu wid) that ane (eam) arrive (at Maisons from Ch'ia-chinng") by the trait 
of the Talon of Lung-ya ( Be A A 四 iif 政 山 M L tho shape of whink 
pasaoge Le Uke the horns of n dragon’. 

Withsat belay able io identify all the points indirated on this eourse, it seome (hat 
de ewe east of the island of Linggs (the eastern extremity of which, Jang l'uint, may be 
the Kuso bel of the tent}, thence by the his Strait between the islands of Hintang und 
Bato inte the Singapore Strit. The Kan-pa mao of the text woald sem to be the wettern 
extremity of the ebrait. 

The “Slrail of the teland of Lang-yo" cam anty be the Strat of Lingga, the suthor'e 
remark menting that there wad a course which cuuld be steered in going from Palembang 
to Malnena without going ly the previous way, eff the Singapore Strait. 

It ie woteworiby that in this puemge the author, quntiig, presumably, the Céder pire 
previouely referred to, speaks of Malancs os Wa-hed, or the “Pire Islets”, « game which 
was only weed by the Chinme prior te 1409, This may throw some slight fight on the date 
of these “sailing directions”, or af lot of this ome 
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red gold, blue satin, cotton prints, Ch'a-chou-fa porcelain, iron 
caldrons, and such like things. 

Neither fine products nor rare objects come from here, all they 
have is the product of their pillaging of the Ch'üan-chou traders. 
When (Chinese) janke go to the Western Sea these people let them 
pass unmolested, but when on the way back they lave reached 
Carimon island (33 ZF Fal M) then the junk people get out 
their armour aud padded serenes agains arrow fire to protect them= 
selves, for, of a certainty, two or three hundred pirate junks will come 
out to attack them. Sometimes they may have good luck and a 
favouring wind and they may nof catch up with them: if not, then 
the crews sro all butchered and the merchandize made off with in 
short order, 


SS 


22 (2). Heing cha ohing lan. 17, Lowe-xa six 1) (He # ia 


This place is to the north-west of San-fo-Oh'i. There is here a 
passage-way between hills facing each other and which look like 
dragon’ teeth; through this ships must pass, The soil is barren, the - 
crops rery poor. The climate ja constantly hot. In the fourth and 
fifth moons it is very rainy. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot; they wear a short 
shirt and wrap a sarong around them, They are most daring pirates, 
Tf a foreign ship happens to come that way they attack it with 
hundreds of their little boats, If wind and luck are favourable it 
may eseape, if not, they will plunder the ship and put to death 
crew and passengers. 





T) CL. Groonerelidt, up. amp et, 70, 
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23 (1) Tao à chih bio. 44, Pan-rsv *) (HE 2). Panchor(?) 


This locality is the bill back of Lung-ya man, it is like o coil 
eut off (at the top), it rises to a hollow-topped summit enclosed in 
a series of (rising) elopes (li, coils); aa a consequence the people 
live all around it. : 

The soil is poor and grain rather scarce. Tha climate is not 
reguinr, for it rains a great deal in summer when it is rather cool, 

The people are straightforward. They wear their hair short 
with à turban of gold brocaded satin, and à red oiled cloth wounil 
around the body. 

They” boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment rice to make a 
kind of spirits called ming-tie (D 3€). They have sa raler. 

The native products inclade cranes’ crests of superior quality, 
midilling quality lnka-wooil, and cotton, 

The goods used in trading are green cotton stuff ( # 11) 
pieces of iron, native cotton prints, dark red gold ( 3 金 ) *) por- 
celain-ware, irow pots, and such like things. 


1) Ming fit, 406, LM, has à brief roferenve to 9 country whleb li calle Ka-li 
pan-ten CH ip HE Æ) and which freqnenily came with tribale during the reigmol 
Vong jo. AN it says of ii de “the poll is barren, the erope sparse; ite products are poor, 
The halte and custome are pot good, There m moch rain in summer, when it fs cold,” 

Pan-ten inay land for Manedor, à Malay place name ooourring in several places, an 
the egost of Malonrs among others It may bo that Panton ie Bote or Bintang ivlond_ 
Pointly it may stand for Panjone (thowgh the truneription ie ma $f JH wood 
probably bo the eorrect ame), ig whieh cue we might look for it in Polo Funjang near 
fantom (Java). 

2) Kobe yoo dus, 4, 108, cays Flat fau odio wos ancienily the name of nu half tual 
coin. “AE the present time (Le, A.D. 1985) it La made with red nopper CS Shi) ) wierd 
with gold, Meal few édis fe pot aflen pen mowadayy™, 
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24 (1). Tuo i chih tio, 29. Sas-vo-ca's (= Hp HK). Jambi district. 


One arrives in this country after a voyage of five days and 
nights from the Lung-ya mén (Singapore Strait). 

Many of the men have the family fume of Pa (ff). They 
wre fond of fighting both on sea and on land. The fighting men 
swallow a drag which prevents swords from wounding them, so 
they are the most daring men in the world, 1) 

The country is densely populated, the laud fertile and beautiful, 
the climate hot. In the spring and summer it raine continuonsly. 

The usages of the people are honest aud pure. Both sexes do 
up their hair in 8 ohiguot and wear « short blue cotton Shirt, and 
wrap around them 4 piece of tung-chung cotton cloth ( ph 4). *) 
As they are fond of clennlivess they have their dwellings on frames 
over the water, They gather oysters of make cha ( Gf. chatney). 

They boil sea-water to mnke salt, and ferment glutinous rice 
(Fit) to make spirits. They have n ruler, 

The native products are plum-blossom (aud) flake camphor of 
middling quality, laka-wood, betel-nut, cottons stuffs, and fine carved 
wood, 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are coloured taffetas, 
red beads, se? pu (shawls), *) coloured cotton stuffs, copper and iron 
pots, and such like, 

1) The fret phrase of this paragraph is à quotation from CAn-fan ck 1, 0 The 
latter part may be derived from Liny mai tai fa, 8, 1011 See Histh snd Rockhill, 
ap rap cit, 68. Wang applies the same Sun-fo-ch'l to the whole regian slong the Jambi river, 

2) Teeny ching may be an shluevisied form of T'ungebung-ka-fa # y 而 
AJ) te whiek the Ton i chiA ho devotes à chapter (22, iafrw, 48 (1)) and which appears 


to have been in Western Borneo 
3) See supra 12 (1), Note 2. 
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According to au old tradition the earth (once upon à time) sud- 
denly broke open and several myriad of cattle came ont. The people 
captured them and ate them; afterwards (or later on) they took 
bamboos and closed (the crevasse) finally and forever. *) 


25 (1). Tao é chih tio. 41, Cu'w-curano (FE RE). Palembang. 


From Tan-chiang (}% #E) one enters the (Straits of) Péng- 
kin man (HZ SE P]).*) The people use bamboo (rafts) instead of 
bonts. Along the roads there are many brick pagodas, The profit 
they derive from their fields is double that of other countries. It 
is & common saying that if grain were plauted one year the third 
year gold grew, meaning that the grain was changed into gold. 
After a while, people from the Western Ocean, having heard of 
the fertility of their soil, came in ships and took from the fields 
some of the bone of the earth ( 取 田 内 之 土 骨 ) to carry 
back to their fields to establish a current between them and this 
country (VA i GE 1 FS ZS Whe); but though they planted grain, 
but the gold of the fields of Ch’iu-chiang did not grow. This is a 
strange thing! *) 

The climate is rather hot. Men and women do up their hair in 


1) Tokew from (ie fan AAS 1, ft (San-fo-ch’i) Hirth and Mookhill, ap sup. eif., 
Ot, Ou the aubject of the early relations with Sumatra, see the luteresting srticle of G. P, 
Roulfaer in Aneyelopantic ean Nederlautscd-Indie, WV, 109— 210. 

2) That ie to sey: Whee ove Wweres the moath of the Jambi river or Sung) Suneang 
here called “the fresh water evtusry or Twn-chiang”) ane first enters (an the way to the 
Java Sen) the Stratte of Banca (P'éng-his min), The Ying yai ny lan (infra, 25 (3) 
has slightly amended this phrase of the Tro à chia dio, a8 hen also the Hsing d'a bug lan. 

3) Tune Asi yong Van, #4, 14° says Ob le-chiang wae called Ya ti (PR + or 
the fertile land"), for there wae à saying thai if eee year grein wee sown the third yeer 
gold grew, moaning that ihe erope were so abundant that much gold wae got by trade” 
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a cbignon and wear a sarong of white cotton, They boil sea-water 
to make salt, and ferment the syrup of the cocoa-nut to make 
spirits, They hare à ruler. 

The native products include gharu-wood, (of the Auong-shou- 
hviang-ou variety), bin-yin-laiang (@ 8 Ap), cotton superior to 
that of any other foreign country, beeswax, coarse laka-wood, very 
big cranes’ creats, aud (real) gharu (jf $f) of medium quality. 1) 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are small coloured 
Mén-pang beads (PT Fi FL ER), ki-lin kernels (iit Mi 粒 ) Chro- 
(choo-fu) porcelain-ware (JR 2%), copper caldrons, coloured cotton 
stufis, big and little water-jars and pots, and such like things, *) 


25 (2). Ying 了 ai shang lan. 3. Ch'in-chiang (48 港 ). 


It was anciently called San-fo-ch'i (= Ph . 3) It is also called 
Po-lin-pang (7% jhk Ff}, Palembang) and is under the rule of 
Chao-wa (Java). To the east it adjoins Chao-wa, to the west Man- 
la-kin (Malacca), To the south it reaches to high mountains and 


1) Kis yin Atiang, in Many kemaujan, in sweet bantuia, see Mirth’ and Rockhill, op 
mp, ei, 198 Tung Avi yany Kan, 9, 17, mentions among tha products of Ch’lu-chiang 
uaphta (Fie IK Hil. 

2) À have found he explanation for “roloared Méa-pang beois”, Tao i ehih fo, 40, 
describes » jorality called Su-mén- pang (fk F4 #5) probably im or mear Jars, perhape 
these beads came from there. “Ki-lin Kernels” are meutioued agsin in this work (26) ne 
an article of trade with the natives of Tas-mo (ene infra, 38 (1)), Seo alan Fis pany chao 
Auay tien in, 2, 2 (Hsien-Jo), 14 says “There iy à ieee: the leaves of which are like those 
of the wing tae CHEE AYE) Primus premsocerasir, Lin) the aap of whieh dripe like 
homey and after à while eolidifies and bocomes of a datk red colour like glue ¢ JIB} à le 


called. Ai-few ohih (PEL), it is injurious MC eaten”. 1 seems likely thet chiré (BIS) ie an 
error for (dey) “grain, kernel! 

4) Cf. Gronnereldt, ox guy. m4, 73—T5. We have weno thet the Tao À 63/4 fie 
distinguishes San-fo-ch'i asd Ch'in-chiang, applying the first to the whole region of the Jambi 
river and the second more particulurly to tho town of Ch'in<hisng (or Palembong) wad its 
vicinity, In Ma Huns's time the name San-fo-ch') hat ceased to ba in use, This chapter 
war transiated by Groenerellt, Notes, 73—75, 
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on the northwest it goes to the sea-coast. Juuks (coming from 
Ch'iu-chiang) enter the Tan-chiang (7% HS), then enter P'éng-kia 
( HE, Banks). Thoy hare to transfer to small boats to go up 
the (Tan-) kiang to reach the capital. 

Many of the inhubitants are immigrants from Koang-tung, Chang- 
chou and Ch’tian-chon. 

This country is fertile and the population dense. The soil is 
good for farming purposes. There is n common saying to the effect 
that if one season they till the soil the third season they gather 
rice (HX fi). the word sou (3%) meaning to reap a largo space 
(#8 BH)» 

There is a great deal more water than land. The inhabitants 
are given to fighting on the water. Only the dwellings of the 
highest officers (4 47]) are on the banks of the river, the people 
live scattered about on bamboo rafts tied to a root of a tres or n 
post, moving on the tidal stream (7) with the rise and fall of 
the tide. 

The habits and customs and the language are the same as in 
Chao-wa. 

In the Huog-wu reign (of the Ming, A.D, 1368—1398) there 
was a Kuang-tang man called Oh’éu Tsu-i (JS M Ze) who being 
n proscribed man fled to this country and became a chief, plun- 
dering ruthlessly passing travellers. In the Yung-lo reign (1403— 
1424) the Emperor ordered the eunuch Chang Ho to take command 


a 


1) The point of the story it lost In the text. Tustond of “they isther rice” we shooli, 
of euurse, read “they gather gold. Ralph Fiteh, writing im the leat quarter of the 10“ 
ceutury, apeaking of Jambi sève: Jamba is ay Island among the Jovan aloo, from wheore 
eu dismuats Aad the king hath à masse of earth which is golde; it groweth in the 
middle of & river; amd when the king doth Jacke gnid, they ent part of the earth and 
teelt it, wheevof cometh goalie, This masse of earth doth appesre bat ance in à years; 
which ie when the water is low! and this ie the month of April”. Hakioyt, Principe! 
Navigations, V, 400 (Hwkinyt. Soe. edit) ‘This is evidently another version of this 
tradition. 
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of a feet. :) When he arrived (in Ch‘iu-chisog) there was a Kuang- 
tang man called Shih-kiu-ché ( 施 进 者 ) who laid a complaint 
against Ch’éa Tsu-i before Chèvg Ho. The latter ordered his soldiers 
to arrest him, and (Ch’én) Tsu-i suffered deespitation, (Chéng Ho) 
gave (Shih) Kin(-cbé) official rank, and he thereupon returned to 
Ch'iu-chiang and became chief. On his death, his daughter succeeded 
him, with power to raise to honours and punish the inefficient as 
he had done. *) 

In their habits they are fond of gambling games, such as pa- 
huci (把 $84), chess, aud cock-fighting, in all of which they put 
up stakes in money. 

In trading they use Chinese copper cash, (pieces of) cotton cloth, 
silk, and the like. 

The native products include cranes’ crests, huany-lien (coptis teela 
rhizomes), laka-wood, ghara-wood, beeawax, aud kin-yin heiang which 
looks like an object made in inlaid sflver-ware but black iu colour 
with portions white. The finest kind is that in which the white 
colour preponderates over the black, the poorest that in which itis 
mostly black. When burnt it strikes the nose irresistibly. The 
westerners called So-li prise it. *) 

The cranes’ crest bird (ff JE] G4) is bigger than a dock. Its 


1) Atcording to the Hsing ea 14607 lan (infra, 25 (MN) Chéng Ho's expedition ta 
Ch'le-thiang wae fp 1415, Conf, si wy eino kung ten La, À, 14* (San-foeh’i), Ming 
eid, 304, 2, says that Ching Ho brought bork Ch'in Tawi à prisoner when he retnrned 
in 1407 from his first mission, Cf alo Ming skid, B24, 10° and Groemeveldt, Notes, 
42, Ti. 

7) Ming skid, BQS, 1, mates the farts ‘itferently. 11 sys that the Cantons 
whe sided Chéng Ue to capture Ch'än Tan-i was called Shik. Kin-bing ( M fe $44} 
The Emperor rewarded him for his services by conferring où him the title of Ch’ in-chisng 
Hiten-webwe ( ie YEE “ES FEL M) ma 1424 où his death ie ann (hit) Kissin 
( 又) succeeded to the title Cf Groeneveldt, Notes, 71—T2. This Malemont ia im- 
portant for tising the earliest date st whieh Ma Hun» can have published bis work, it 
shows that it canst herve bern before 1424. 

5} Presamsbty Klings from the east posst of India, or Indians generally, Cf. apa, 1 (2). 
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feathers are black and its neck is long. The bone on its head is 
over an inch thick, inside it is yellow aud outside red; it is alto- 
gether very pretty and much prized. 1) 

The Auo cht (KR #6 Lt. “fire fowl") is bigger than a crane. 
Its neck is also very long. It has a fleshy red comb (it KT jab) 
a pointed biil, feathers the colour of a black sheep (? 青 =), long 
legs of black colour with such sharp claws that if it inflicts a wound 
ou the stomach of a person he will die. It eats bot charcoal. It 
does not die in captivity, *) 

The “fairy deer” (种 JE) ia the size of a big pig, about three 
feet high with short hair, and a pig's snout, and like it with three 
clefts in the hoofs. It is herbivorous and will not come near strong 
smelling things, *) 

Their cattle, sheep (gonts?), swine, dogs, fowls, ducks, their es- 
culents and fruits are like those of Chao-wa. 


1) The Tiny Asi pony Pav, @, 14° sare: Crano-erests are got from the séey-t any 
Pe eg. the rhisocerce bornhill, Sacrras Sisornis), on aquatic bind with à yellow hill 
over « foot long. it ie used by the people of the South to make wine cups. According to 
the Hina § Vis (HE BS AE) vais product is obtained from a big sen crane. The ns. 
tires uf the ivleuds Bill it at night when nesting in the elifla See À, R, Wallace, Maloy 
Archipélage, 147. 

2) The Hua À Lao (a0 quotné in Tung An gray tao) says: “The 0- come 
from Mutla-kin {Malucea), it te of the size of @ stork ct). monly of « dark brown 
colour, Ii can eat fire and breathe ont smoke and lire. Its young are of the size of à goose. 
The shell of tts ege is extremely think wad heavy, lt ts mottled or white The natives of 
the islands groatly prize the euge which they gather for food.” The bird referred to is the 
Camert ul the Malsye, out Caseowary. It must have been imparted inte Sumatra from 
the Molnecas where it iv indigenows, See Groeneveldl, Notes, 108. 

3) The “fairy deer” wems unquestionably ta be, as pointu out by Groeneveldt, op, 
cup, wit, 109 (on the authorty of the revised odition of the text), the Sumatran fupir, 
aithoogh I had also thought of the bog deer, the Awéy ram of the Malays, Hei yang chap 
beng Chem fu, 4, 18" Gan-fo-ch’l) sngs: "The animal called shes de in like à big pig, three 
feet high, with black hair an the fore past and white où the hind past, « pig's enunt 
and three elofts is ite hoofs. It nate herbe”, 


[EL WW MO UK UE LL 
' 

25 (3). Haing cha ating lun. 10. Cu'ru-curaxe (45 HE). | 

Its ald name was Kingdom of San-fo-ch'i. It can be reached 
from Chao-wn (Java) with a favourable wind in eight days. Dae 
reaches it after entering the mouth of the river. | 

The soil is very rich, twiee as rich as elaawhere, There ia an 
old saying that if one year they plant grain in three years gold 
grows up; meaning that the grain is co abumdant that is 
brings in much gold. So it is that the people are well-to-ilo, 

In their customs they are noisy and fond of dissipation. They 
are given to fighting on the water. 

There is much water and little dry land at this place. The 
chiefs all build their dwellings on the shore, and their pray 
and servants are lodged all around them. All the common people 
build their dwellings on bamboo rafts which they anchor with 
poles; should the water rise the rafte fout without danger of si rs 
should they wish to go elsewhere they pull up the poles and thoye 
away with their dwelling without trouble of expense, 

At the present time it is under the rule of Chao-wa. 

The natural products are Kuang-shw Asiang (gharu-wood), et 
hsiang (ghuru-wood), laka-wood, ¢h’dn Jetang (gharu-wood), beeswax, 
cranes’ crests. The goods used (in trading) are coloured beads, blae 
and white porcelain, copper caldrons, coloured cottons and silk stuffs, 
coloured satins, big and little porcelain jars, and copper cash. 

In the 13th year of Yung-lo (1415) Chéng Ho and others pro- 
ceeding with the fleet to foreign parts, the pirate Chrén Tau-i 
(Ph Ml &) and others, who were plandering foreign traders at 
San-fo-ch'i sought to atinck them, but our feel commanders laid an 
ambush, defeated them, captured them alive, aud Jed the pirate 
chiefs to the Emperor. Hereafter, throughout the length and breadth 
of the Tuner and outer Seas all was tranquil. 
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26 (1) Ying yaoi ahéng lan, 6. A-co (ME %$). Aru. 


To the south it adjoine high mountains. To the north il reaches 
the sea, To the west it reaches Su-méên-tn-lu (Achen). One can 
reach it by journeying by water frou Man-la-kia (Malacca) for four 
days and nights. 1) 

There is the Tan-shoi chiang (7R À HS) which on the enst 
adjoins the wild lands (ii Ey Hh) and an which dry rice (44 Hi) 
ean be raised, 

As to their usages the common people occupy themselves with 
farming and fishing. 

The customs are pure and simple. Their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies are the same us in Juve and Malacea. 

In trading they use little (pieces) of cotton cloth called Kao-nt 
(pe DE). 本 Rice, grain, cattle, sheep, fowls, and ducks are very 
plentiful us is also butter, All the people ure Moslims. 

The native products inelade the “fying tiger” (FE JZ) of the 





1) Cf. Groeneveld, om. cep. ot, F4—9G. Ara boy Mes within Palo Kampol and Pulo 
Sembilang on the N, W, coast of Sumatra. Son China Sea Directory, 1, 03 The Tao à 
Aid fio, GE (Tan-youg| seo ééfre, ET (1) eves to bo the earliest Chinese work lo mention 
it by name, thoagh it gives no deseription of it. Conf, Groenevelidt, Nora, M, he tocntes 
Ard armuud the month of the river Heke, (et gts choo dong diem Ie, ©, 4", big it mms 
«a four days eail from the Ton abut ehlong (Palembang river). 

luarte Barbosa, op, amp. ci, 190, mentions “the Kingiom ef Huru, of geatiles, oho 
rat human fsb, and any person who ther can cach, they eat him without any mercy”, 
Cant. Mareden, History of Sumatra, 294—209, 

ii gang chow Ding fien lu, @, 4 aye of Ada ( 阿 & V5 “This comntry some 
eight Inindred M squtheweet of Mui-li-kin (Maluownt — end En four days with à favourable 
lod if om be reached wie the Tao ahol king. Vt adjoins So-min-te-la to the weet, fo 
the south it sprends souud big mouutaint, end to the worth jt sdjuins the sun”. 

Lu tht Chmemuraries of ème Dallogueryae (Haklayt, Soc. edit. (I, 87) HN ie said 
that the king of Malass punished some criminals by having them “rusted and given ai 
food te cedain men who are Uke wild oven, from ns land whieh Es called Dara, whom the 
king brought to Malacu to eat thom condemard te thie desth”. 11 seemé likely that Dare 
in the Avlu of the Chinese, 

3) Presumably à focal. native term. 
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size of a cat or dog, with ash-coloured hair and membranous wings 
like a bats, Tt can fly but not far,') There ix also Awang-lien 
hsiang (rhizomes of Coptis teeta) and sweet benzoin (> Gi @, 
himényan), be, 


26 (2). Hering ch'a shéng lan. 20, A-vu (ff $Y). 


This country faces Ch'iu-chou ahan (74 A LI, Sembilang is- 
lands} and ean be reached with n favourable wind in three days 
from Man-ln-kis (Malacca). The eustoma and the climate present 
but very litile difference from those of Su-mén-ta-la (Acheh). 

The soil is poor and prodnces but little. The food of the people 
consists. of bananas and cocoa-nuts, 

Both men and women have the upper part of the body bare, 
they wrap a piece of cotton cloth around them. They make à living 
by going out on the sea in canoes dug out of a log of wood to 
eateh fish, and by going into the hills to gather rice-camphor ani! 
aromatic stuffx. They all carry poisoned arrows and # oross-bow to 
defend themselves. 

The native producta are cranes’ create, flake and rice-cam plior, 
(Baroos camphor), which they sell to the trading junks, 

The goody used (by the Chinese in trailing here) are coloured 
siting and silks, porcelain-ware and bonda, 可 


1) Probably somo variety of filing lard of the dracs poles gouts, whink ure rome 
mon if Sumatra, Uiowgh ihey are tiol mi large as our wathar pater, wr the tying lemur 
OF jrillopitheeut, wet AL IL Wallane, Makep Arehipatagn, 195 

2) déni pong choo deog fire fe, ©, 4 (Aly) says fn mn note; Tn the 5 yoar of 
Vung to (1407) ity king Su-lut'sme Ho-ksien (/ +, Sultan Howsin) seat his minister 


Manin Hawn (ff 刺 哈 三 ) and others in company of the glesion from Calinut 
with trihate te Cour", CY. firorpeveldt, op, emp. cif, Oh, 


D: 
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27 (1). Tao i ohih tio, 55. Tas-tana (JR FE). 
Mouth of Tamiang River (Sumatra). 


The anchorage (ÿÉ C1) is distant from the official seat over 
an hundred fi. Outside (Tan-)yang is the Sea, inside a large river 
(j2.) whose source is over two thousand [i away, its awift current 
flows on the surface of the sea, and one stream (or branch, — 9 ) 
is clear and sweet (ff RR). Frequently sailors passing along this 
way and being in want of fresh water draw from here, hence the 
name of “Tan-yang, or sweet water sea", When once it is passed 
by there is no sea-water found which is not salty. +) 

Im the hollows of the hills there is arable land but most of it 


wood for nothing: The climate is hot, the habits of the people 


chaste. Men and women do up their hair in a chignon and wrap 
around them Lia pu (/{ 布 ) *) They have chiofs. 

The ontural products are laka- aa aromatic as that of A-lu 
(本 RE); the rice though small ic Y good flavour when cooked. 
The goods used (by the Chinese, | trading are dark red gold, 
iron-ware, coarse bowls (of china-w: |) and such like things, 
















«ip-yang 10 watches west of A-ln. Tt 
big river referred to in the text) to the 
og. OS" 17 Eos the NW. cout of Su 
bee Tao gang among the dependencies of 
that the File oth (17, 0) mop have 


1) Hai yang chao dung ten tn, 2, 6, plu 
mast be the estuary. of the Tamiang river 
weelward of (jong Tamiang, Lat. 4° 25") WN... 
matra. The samme work (1, 4 Chan-ch'üig) il 
Chaneh'iog Pelllot, REP KO, IV, 887, an 
a reference to Tun-yang, ander the form FR 
mission from Sumatra (Sn Mv Sh i) 
Viet wnggrste with gre Ÿ be serrer for Mé-lugii CF, the Malniur of 
Polo, or Pajbmbany), | | 

L'um “sute by Pelliot when À (romslated Lis passage im the first 
part of the present sta gf; Tower pas, LV, wig! cass Martha een’ fb aa tanta 
wromgly, de rather divided them wrongly. 

9) Prevamably à sotion Satie méde in the Maldive Walinds. 
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27 (2). Aeing cha hing don, 21. Tas-vurin (TR fe) 


This place is adjacent to A-lu, and is distant from Muu-ln-kin 
(Malacea) three days journey. [t is surrounded by a bay (fF) into 
which a big stream empties which flowa out into the sea, retwining 
for a thousand /i all the sweet freshness of its waters, Sailors, whan 
once they have passed it find no such Other place. It is called 
Tan-yang, 

» ‘The soil is rick, the crops are lnxurient, Though the grains of 
rice are small they are of excellent flavour when cooked, 

The soil produces aromatics, The customs of the people are very 
honest. The elimnte is constantly hot, 

Men and women do up their hair in a kuot and wrap around their. 
middle a piece of cotton cloth, 

The goods used (by the Ghingee th Kind are gold, wie 


后 


iron-ware, and poréeluin-ware # 


LR Le 
) in a 
28 (1). Taw i chih are? (-SNUI-WAR ( ak 本 2): 
Surat Passa: north Sumatra(?) 
lis , Ss 


The bay is below these] fod of Shih-tu ( 4 à iil). The 
current in it te awift and edd'iug. When there is no moon and the 
day and night tides rounin(f north and south ( H if SE kr 以 
i] 2 PF AU) sailors are | pable to take eg Si and the juuk 
i into whirl pools and is he far n mouth, ¥) 


th, 


1) OL Grommershit, wp. amp, eit... à 
2) Chi shwi wom means “the iny of ma 下 waters) 2 the oibur mes for 


points slong ike Sumatran toset, thie is a tirely Chipew ane would seem that if ie 
hit wither the Surat jmmnge (Sawaig Arun Kechi!), See (imu. Mon Pilot, 4, 60, 16 ie 
en Kh ls th et ee) a ul Ang he SW, 

auf the jromuniory of Anheh of the SE “It is famnel-shaped, narroving fram about 2 
milles Vu Lees then 2 mublew in with. Who tidal strenm ju rapid, it sefe NE. dirently through 
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Formerly there was a junk of Tu-ytan ($F À JE 7p 2 AA) 
which after drifting about in it for twenty odd days was wrecked 
and everything lost, for, though it grounded in shallow water, the 
crew and cargo were all swept away. Three men only got on a 
rock by chance, They stayed there for five days without food and 
without being able to get back to the jonk, esting the while the 
shell-fieh they gathered on the rocks. 

While their fate was thus hanging in the balance they saw one 
day two big tree trunke drifting towards them. They came heaitle 
the rock (on which the men were) when they took hold of them 
with their arms and, driven by the wind, they were so lucky aN to 
float along to Hsü-mén-ta-ln (Acheh) withoat being drowned.. 


the passage at rates of from 5 to 4 bmata ab hour ai oprings. In the parrowest he al 
the pussies elilice render navigation difisait if mot dangerous for aniling ehipe, Saw betines 
there are whirlpoolw, Et muy he, however, that Ghishal wan the motghbouring Lanapejang 
“irait which separates the two islapda of polo Navi Kesar and pulo Brea, and wi whieh 
the tidal stroums also run, aconrding to the sume authority, with considerabie -#tremgth, 
though, it would seem, not eo strongly ae Tm Ue Sarat passage. ' 

Hi guy chow bong fies (em, ©, M gives un follows the course follower! by jonke 
going from Maloora to the port of SumBo-tata(Ashob). It tunda hy the island ‘of Kiu (Ka) 
wang (or “the (alumi of the mw kine”, (ER FE 22 WR), Kiqui mm (wr “Catton 
nm SE EL i) Kite fatal (or “ihieken-boun aimnd”, LB À 2 NA. 
Pulo Metang M, Shinde bei (or “Double island”, (BE (AT The Beothy/e irtunii}, Tan 
bali (or “Single iatend™, i 出 . Polo Berbalw), After this the ermal : at Acla te Sumatre 
be reaehinl. Tea watohes (i «&, Abd &) after making the vost ue + d'aue “ms Va Tate 
RULES CR 洋 Tuminus buy), tiftees walbhes (FOO A) (wether on to Ta yo Kiang (or 
"Hig Gsh bay”, k fii HED. five watches (200 AN 一 fr to Pate inland ET, if dx , 
Hulken bug Fa, Ove watches (20) 4) more Lo the Ohi | | won (pr “Bay of maging waters” 
* 1S =. Surat puesnge or Lampujaex Strait) there ie mad, reefs and ronring 
billows, Fito watches (00 A) more and the (port o | wo of Su-nrènetseln le reached", 
Eu + winto (8, 1e (Cham-ethdugy the authe 9 LU ing ta sailing regulations 00 4 

=e 


me eg | 
alt + 
(mentions a] ib 


be 








are cuinted ve a wal 
north-western angle 
Tong Aie |, 
So-man-to-la is 
ty Tag *” 








chai wos, which i} ways wee in 








Chinen nine. Th ey feaw “ohinl 


. @ € dnestes ft de Ale de: 
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29 (1). Fing yoi dhéng lan, 8, Li-var (BE 4R). Lidé. 


Li-tai is n little country. To the south it confines on big moun- - 


tains. To the north it reaches to the ses. To the west it adjoins 
the country of Nan-po-li (Lambri), and to the south-east it confines 
on Na-ku-erh. 

The inhabitauts (of Na-ku-erh) nuwber one to two thousand 


© =, families, Now they have one man aa their lord, but they are subject 


the rule of Su-mén-ta-la, and whatever they do or do not do 
they depend on it (#2 @ — HS). 

"As to their language and kind of clothing they are as in (Su- 
mên-)ta-la. In the mountains are found great plenty of wild rhi- 
noce Tos. *) 


| 二 


30 (1): Tao i ohih tio, 54, Ava-mien ( 4 [fi]. The BattaksfSutmatra) 司 ， 


1 
The const is winding (其 山 Æ jt) the soil marshy but very 
fertile, 40 that it produces more than the people need for food, 
Mea and women prick their faces with à black juice which is 


the reason for this country being called “the Country of the Tat- 


toed Faces”. 


1) Cf, Groeuevdian, »p omy, eit. 98, Tie Tao i cdi fiw and the Hany cha shday 
fan do pot mention this distri) The text sends the namie Li-ts ( 黎 4%) int 1 hare aot 
hesitated to correet the second ter to tai (AR) es the Sail bu chew shu ti ung 
elas Cb goo, 36, li, giver rynnpeis of this work the mame as Li-tal, 14 ls the 

where 
入 和 Mates; he pisces it between Pedir où the west ani 
Pirads, See Cordier, À wwe, I), Gorini, Ptolemy's Ceoyraphy, 688, 


t acco atte. 
Hentifies it with Kaui” { Momdinz, tn the north coast of Sumatra à few 
miles weet of Mendy. “"F 








Hai yang chao fh ft (Sela À 0 conntrins fof Ne- 
ko-erk ant Lai) submit M Le CHE BE) \ du”, 

On Na-ku-erh, vf. én/re,, Le the name is gi vonntain. 

2) This is the earliest Lie trike by Chinon mère, unless {he Pat's 
(AR BF), » dependency of Sa tiling to Chi fam ehid (7° Sanfo-ch'i) ie the 


de 
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The climate is extremely hot: The people in their habits aro 
chaste. They have chieftaina (or a chief ruler). 

The products of the country are cattle, sheep, fowls, ducks, 
betel-nuts, sugar-cane, sirih leaves and cotton, 

The goods brought there by ships for trade are iron in bars, 
blue cotton cloth, coarse bowls, blue Ch'u-chou-fu porcelain ware, 
an] auch like, but junks come only to this place to supply their 
daily wants (in provisions) which is all the place furnishes, 


30 (2). Aging ch'a shéng lan, 28. Hua-uiex Kuo- Waxwa 
( 花 面 国王 ) 


This kingdom is pear Su-mên-ta-ln and winds along the shore 
of the sen of Nan-wa-li. The soil proilacea a gnfliciency of rice. 
The climate is irregular, the customs of the peoplo boorish. All the 
men prick in black on their faces flowers and animals. They have 
apish heads and naked bodies; they wrap a piece of cotton stuff 
around their loins. The women wrap a piece of coloured cotton 
stuff around them. They do up their hair in a knot behind. There 
is great plenty of cattle, sheep, chickens, ducks, and gauze (HE fj). 
The strong do not despoil the weak; high and low eat the proilints 
of their own fields; the rich are not proud, the poor are not thierish, 
Tt may truly be called a land of goodness, 


tame. Niele di Conti (Raimdalo, 2, $30") speak of ihe Moverd of the taland af ‘Lyord 
(Surmutra). CE Devic and Van der Glib, Ligre alee segreeiiicn de l'Luse, LOA, Dies rid 
identify Lidd with the country of the Haitaka 

The Ming gat eléug Les bes à pamage om thes tattooed. - peop, which it saye wore 
ales called Na-ko-erh, at the end of the shinier: \~ “Sanidosta-da, cen: igre, 32 (3). 

Hi pou ciwo eg tim-te, 2, 10 hye sage: “ta the weet of this country 
(of So-mibo-ta-la) it ha vale ser] + "vs à Mhodennil Families... ani all 
farther west is Lidai wir ! (0 loco faini 

Ch Gerini, ResarchoMon Plolemy, O74, ani G. JCBRAS, XX, 231. 
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The wative products are aromatics, blue Jotuzes, and eliin-pu 
(i #5) 

There is à mountain called Na-ku-erh (Hp Hy FE) whieh pro- 
duces sulphor, When our fleet was stationed at Su-mén-ta-la some 
meu were saut in à boat to this mountain to get sulphur, 1) 

The goods used (in trading here) are satins, silks, and porcelain. 
The ruler was much touched by the Imperial bounty and has con- 
stuntly sent tribute to court, 


81 (1). Tuo à chih Kio, 62. Naw-wu-ns (1 Pl WL). Lambri. 


This place (ie, the port where Wang Ta-yilan’s junk auchored ?) 
is the most important trade-contre of Nan-wn-li. Great mountain- 
like waves dush against it; it is on the edge of the Jih-yüch wang 


Sea ( W] 3! ES (SX) in whieh it is doubtful whether there is 
any land, *) 


The natives live all over the hills, each family in its own house, 
Both men and women do up their hair in a knot and leave the 
upper part of their bodies bare, wrapping a picce of cloth around 
them as a surong: The soil is poor, the crops sparse, the climate 
hot, As to their customs they are given to piracy like the people 


of Nin-tan-hai (4 FA 2B). 9) 


1) CL Groeneveld, wp, amp. cit, 97. — Chine Sea Pilad, 1, 02, says that there je à 
sulphor mine some two hiwre wath frum the ebiné village of Palo Web on Balahan Hay 
où Ure & W, aunst of the island. 1 have found none other mentioned in this part of the 
bland, themgh from ita voleanio charseter there must be many depasite of sulphur. tin- 
shot 4, 108 (Haklayt Soc, efit) muntions in Sumatra “à hill of Brimstone thut burveth 
continually, aud! they snyy there is à fonataine which rouneth pure à simple Maleame (i. #, 
Naphtha), 16 hath likewise greet store af Silke”. OL infra, 39 (8). 

As to the tions called chin p< “an offer ad miggrstion a» ty ite uninre, ‘Che name 
does not, sa far ns | know, occur clew 7° a 

2) OÙ Hirth and Roekhill, ap d FTP Tibet wang yang or “the See 
faring the sun and moon” t+ the saine (as the Nanweer anor Sos of Lambri. 

8) It sms highly protalile that this name Nin-tao-bsi thonid be corrected vo a2 to 
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The native products are cranes’ cresta, shells of turtles, tortoise- 
shell aud Inka-wood, superior to any other in arowia, 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading here are gold, silver, 
iron-ware, rose-water, red sail pw (3% fr)! camphor, porcelain- 
ware with designs in blae and white, and such like things. 

A ship ou its homeward voyage may escape the winds and waves 
and good luck may have carried it clear of al! dangers from monsters 
of the deep, bat when passing this place it will without a doubt 
fall into the tiger's mouth unless it can quickly catch “tho violet 
wind” and make ‘off. *) 


31 (2). Fing yat atdng lien. 9 Nas-vo-x (HS ŸÉ AL).") 
This country borders on the sea, To the east it adjoins Li-tni, 


read Tan-me-hsi ‘AL dE #8) which may have bern peur Singupore Strait wr the 
Strait of Lénggs, lint whirk at all events ie mentiimed! by Wang ao 2 nest of piralks, os 
apparently was Lambri; which be calle for thet reason “Ww Tigers moth”. 

| 1) Premmably à red muslim, elsewhorw called dnt young of pu and An pany po ont 
whleh, occording to Ma Huan was manulintured in tnitin, 

2) On the pabject of Lombri, cee the traveled of Four Odorio in Cordier edition of 
Cutdep ane fie way fAifher, LI, 148 

5) Sed Grognerelit, on. dup. eit. 0B—OO. — din pong chan Art fipo ta 8" (Nuns 
mdi) saya in à mütes “ln the T% year of Yung do (1d) the Ling, his ministre and 
some tone Gif perse nue te the capital on the juuka of the misslun whos they wane bar”. 

Gerin|, up, sap. cll, OOL—8G4, thous Lame might be representeil 好 the present 
village of fam-barih ow the left bank of the Achih River ant fae from Kotaraja, the 
present capital, 

The plow troe grew in the Wostorn Paradise and bore tho fruit of eternal life, 

Hint gaag cio twug toa tu, 2, 8° (Nagepo-l() after referring to the coral Lroc emye 
“Prom She-li-pe-tan (urtation) steering by the compos for Gem days wud wighte oui sil 
Wtecesinedy the Kuom-yor lalnud (783 HE ii». after that the Chnme-yaug ur “fda 
tra) 二 late (rh 下 iL). mener slling 与 Ninling shin (4E Bi (A) me er 
Fives ig thie eugntry (of Lambri}, To the ent thie country confines on Litai, to the + 
weet it adjoins the Ovesn, to the south it coufuus on big son ont a 
weet of it in tho Oetan thero We on island whieh fines aie” 
top| it fe called Ma :Slinm Weit of iis Halo la the Gone # 
of Lambri (Narmocll yang), ‘loll 

Puls Web, ihe oorth-oash easternmost ind the | 
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to the north-west it adjoins the sea, and to the south it is adjacent 
to high mountains, and south of (these) mountaina it borders on 
the sea. 

There are hardly one thousand families and all ure Mussulmans. 

The customs and usages are rongh and honest, The king lives 
in s high boilding (#¥) forty feet high and surrounded by a board 
funcs; it ia very orderly and secloded, but the lower part of ik has 
no walls, and cattle and sheep are gtabled in it. The people live. 
as in Su-mén-ta-la. 

In trading they use copper coins. The native products are cattle, 
sheep, fowls, and ducks, Hise ia scarce, but vegetables and fruit are 
abondant (as are also) fish and sholl-fish. Ite laka-wood is of ox- 
ceptional quality; it is called lien-hua ohiang-ohén (Se 4b K€ ft, 
‘lotus flower laka-wood"). There are rhinoceros, 

To the worth-west in the Ocean a half day's distance there is 
a table island called Mao shan (INE (LJ), or “Hat island” (Pulo 
Wel). The sea, which is the Western Ocean, is called (Sea of) Na- 
mo-li (HP 7% A, i.e, Sea of Lambri). All ships take (heir bearings 
by this island. In the shallow water around the island there grows 
i tree which is the coral tree. When big it is two to three foot 
high, ite dutached brauches are as great prizes as if of the p'o-80 
tree ( 2e ). The root can be made into balls and utensils, 

Around the island there dwell some tweuty to thirty families 
each one of which calla itself king. When one of them is asked 
who he: is, he replies, “a-ka la-aha” (fap Jf 刺 FA, Malay, au 
rajd), which means, “I am o king” and whoever is asked, at once 
makes the same reply. It is most atrange and laughable. 





vol Mati) whieli visés to a height nf 2306 feet ond is he seem lu clene 
sel D0: niles, China Sea Piloé, 1, Ol, 

sept Chèng Ho's test visit to Cambri was during his mission 

"17, amd finally in hie mission of 14530, (/iiel, 05, 
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Tt (the Mao-shan?) ie under the rule of (Nan-)po-li., It can be 
reached by ship from Su-mén-ta-la in three days and nights, 


32 (1). Tao à chih Wo. 60. Hi (AG À 2 M). 
Sumatra (Acheh). 


(Hsü-wmén-ta-la) is shut off (from the sea) by a high range. 
This place is wear the sea; its soil is gravelly and grain is scarce. 1) 

Both men and women wrap around them a sarong of cotton 
cloth, Their habits are simple, 

Their ruler is very fine jn his personal appearance, the colour 
(of his clothing?) must be changed daily three times, to blue, to 
black, and to dark red. Further more they must wnnually put to 
death some ten men and batho him in the blood, by which means 
he will bo free from any contagious disease during the whole year; 
so the people staud in torror of him, 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot and wrap a red cotton 
cloth around them, 

The native products are camphor, coarse laka-wood with but 
slight perfume, cranes create, and tin, They cultivate the ch'iei tree 
(Ah EH) which grows over ten feet high, After three or four years 
it does no produce many olvich (Fi). They pick off the fruit by 


D Samara of Polo, Semoltra of Friar Odorin. lt la generally thought-to have #tood 
on ibe merthern cout of Sumatra between Minmond Point aud Pedir Point, somowhore 
thont the present Samalangan or on tho Trluk Semawe. i suis to ame very définit te 
Fecoarile the sailing directions of the Hei wag thao dummy flou ty (reopen, 145) and the 
report of Jaan Serauo {beyinning of XVI" century, hot defre, 152) with thle lovstion, | 
woold be dispose to seek for it south-ennt of Acheb Heu, say on Days Bay: my chbef 
argument ti favoor af thie pesition of thie town de based oo the position of (he Chi shai 
wan (sopra, p. 44), If T am wrong; thes we mat place thaw rapids near Diamond Paint 
or aren souih-essl of | 
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means of ladders. (These fruit) are like water-melons, large ones 
weigh over ten catttes, +) 

The goods used in trading here are /asi-yang-set pu, camphor, 
rose-water, yellow oiled-cloth ombrollas, blue cotton. cloth, coloured 
sating, and such like articles. 


32 (2). Yiry vai shdny ton, 7. Su-ubn-rats (fie FY di) 
Na-ko-erh (FS ji, Fi). 

Su-mén-ta-ln is the same as the kingdom of Heii-wén-ta-ne 
(74 wr 38 HP) of former times. To the south it confines on a big 
mountain, to the north it reaches to the sea, to the east it like-wise 
reaches the mountains and confines on the country of A-lu 【 阿 # I; 
to the worth it reachea to the sea and confines on the two little 
states of Na-ku-erl and Li-tai. 

(Su-mén-ta-la) is an important emporium of the Westérn Seas; 
ous can reach it by travelling south-westward from Man-la-kia 
(Malaxcea) with a fair wind in five days and nights, Before reaching 
it (one arrives nt) a village on the sea-coast called Ta-lu-man 
(2 $3) 4) where one leaves the ahip aud after ten 4 (by land) 
one éomes to the city. [t has neither walls nor suburbs. There is 
a big stream (which passes by 16 and) flows into the sea. The 
ebbing and flowing of the tide causes great waves at the mouth 
(of this river), eo that ships are frequently wrecked there, *) 


1) The ordinary meaning of <#'ied |e eugplant, bot there eeeme to ow Little donbt, 
in mieu oof tbe jorallel passage in the Maing-cd'o atts glow (eefre, ji. 187) thet the durian 
le memant. CH. uug dti pour Pao, 4, A where the dicing ty enlind dou (My 

2 CE Groeneveld, op emp fé, ENT, 04, Tha Hatnie funded at this port of the 
fown of Gumatm, He esp (Peyapor, TV, 280). We landed st tho Banda dr part shit 
woe large village on the eesebore, and wheresare houses: it la culled Sark and is four 
mites from the city (uf Seematra’), CF thin dit he anya (Zhi, airs *it je à fn and large 
ety with » wooden jadiande and towers alee af woud", 

Juan Serane visiled this city in the beginning of the XVI" pets: he emgy) “Having lef 
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Formerly the tattooed-faced king of Na-ku-erh invaded (Su- 
mén-ta-la) when (ita king) in a fight against him woe defeated and 
killed. His sou was a weak chili] wiable to avenge him, #0 his wife 
in auger eried out: “He who can avetige this, him will 1 wed, and 
share with him the sovereignty.’ There was an old fisherman 
(iit $f), who on bearing this, led troops, sefeated the tattooed- 
face king and killed him, and resiored pence to the country. The 
queen kept her promise and married the old fisherman and granted 
him the goreroment of the country. +) 

In the 7th year of Yung-lo (A.D. 1409) the king came and 
offered tribute at court. The Emperor commended him, and in the 
10th year (1412) he sont à mission to hia country. The pretender 
(ie, the son of the killed king), supporteil by the tribes, bad (in 
the meantime) murdered the king, that is to «sy the “old fisherman”, 
aud his sou, Su-kan-li (jek @e Fi] ) at the head of a lot of people 


Podir asd gone down the oorthern coast, À drew towarilé the south and avuth-east direction 
and reached ta aonther coantry and city whieh ie called Somatrs, in which we sow many 
merchants; anid ja o single quariar we counted five hundred changers, besides other quartere 
where there tinay others, The people are all dressed im cotton. They savigaly with vesenla 
tie of à eeriain wood whieh looke lke canes; thay: cull them jamewe in the Malay Lan- 
gauge. Bee Lliseription of the eudady wf ant Afriee, 220, 227 (Huliluyt, Sot wail.) 

Already iy Wang Ta-yian's (ime the nome of Acheh ss svunmymons of Su-tménta-ia, 
Won in ee - the chapter on Chang-ke-la he ube it, writing it ie hee. Ot, Teng, dei 
tram d'au, di 4 

a. P. cA dj aug. cot; TV, 887, places the Teelo-man of our text om the Teluk 
Seimawe À om fit ventons gives In a prevings uote (ampere, 62, 1. 4) inctined to look for 
dé Certher weet we the north ent, pemsibly even on the weet count, 

\) doi pong flaw deny flee Je, ©, f° (So-mbo-tola) hee ihe Fillowing to a footnotes 
“Ta the Di year af Yuriy: Lu (1408) jie bia Sateo Hamas o-pi-chfio [Handul Abidin? See 
T'omug par, LUO, 444) cont his minister All with tribute to eourt, when a, patent of 
investitnre (un à feudal prince of the Empire) wae conferred ww the Ling. Frow the year 
L407 to L490 there came reposted caissons from this coontry bearing tribals end petit lowes 
on leaves of gold, fo 1435 jt maked for a patent of investiture for the hubr to the theme”. 

This work willus the nome of the son of the (ld fahermau Sa-kan-la, ns dom tha 
Jaing-<l'a aldag-don 

Of A W Parker, Tio Irland of Sumatra, 190—137, (imperial ond alice Quarterly 
Hepiaw, January, 1000). 
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had fied to hiding in the steep mountains, where, after a while, he 
had been attacked (by the son of the former king) who had wreaked 
vengeance on him. 

In the 11th year of Yung-lo (1413) the eunuch Chéng Ho ar- 
rested him (Su-kan-li) and seat him to the capital (of China) for 
punishment, and the son of the old king, filled with gratitude, 
prepared tribute for the Court. 

The climate of this country is as hot as summer when the sun 
is up, and as cool as autumn after sunset. During the fifth and 
sixth moons malaria is prevalent, 

The uanges and custome are good and honest. Their language, 
modes of wooing, and marrying, their fanerals and clothing, are the 
same as in the kingdom of Man-lu-kin (Malacca). The people also 
live as they do there, It is filled with merchandize brought by 
passing foreign ships. 

In trade they use gold and tin coins. The gold coin is called 
ti-na-erh ( Spe HR Dé, dinar), it weighs five candareens. They prin- 
cipally use tin (coins) in trading. *) | 

The native products are sulphur which comes from a mountain 
with deep cavities, uo vegetation grows on it; the soil is stony and 
scorched yellow. 

The arable soil is restricted but fit for rice, of which they get 


1) Hai gany chao kway tien Iu, 2, Bt (Su-méh-ta-ls) says in à vote) “They past à 
cole of palo gold an -iunh and 5 tenths fo diameter aad on both sides of which there are 
designe It weight 3 cuodareem 65 fi. One authority sys that 48 of them iv equal to 
( FEL) one tas! four exndareens in guld. They wouully use tin caine”. 

Oa the tin coins of the Malsy Peninsula and the Maldives, soe Voyage of François 
Pyrard (Vaklayt Soo. edit ,), à S52, and the editore exhaustive note on the sobjet Pyrard 
says thot in the Maldives the tin coin culled Léris was worth 12000 cauties See also Sir 
RC. Temple on the subject of tin currenoy in Zmdian Autiguery, Sept Oct. Nov, 3918, 

The Arsh writer Wael mention: “dinars uf red gold", Yale, Marco Pale (34 edit), 
Tt, $49 Ibn Batata spesks of “red innga” os in use in hin Cine in Sumatra They wrre 
made | presume of the i & referred to frequently by our Uhinese *riters. 
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two crops yearly. There is neither barley nor wheat. Near the hills 
they have pepper gardens, The vine grows like the Chinese Cien-ts'ai 
(AZ), the flowers are yellow, the seeds white. The fruit is first 
green and when mature red. When half ripe it is picked and dried 
in the sun. Every hundred catties is worth one tae! of pure silver, 

They have bananas, sugar-cane, mangoustines, sud jack-fruit. 
There is (a fruit) with foul-smelling leaves (5 %Æ), it is called 
tu-erh-yen (HS Fg Hj, Malay durian). It is like the Chinese ki 
Cou-ling (F5 BA ZE lit. “chicken-head water-chestnut"), eight to 
uine inches long and with pricks (over it). If opened when ripe it 
is in five or six sections and smells like rotten meat, The pulp 
(Bf) which is white is in fifteen flakes ( 4+) and very sweet, The 
seeds can be roasted. Sweet ripe oranges (H- #6 ) are had all the year 
round; these oranges are not sour, nor do they become sour or soft 
for a long time; the seeds are white. The ang-pa (fit 4. omra, 
mango) is like a shrivelled pear, but slightly longer and with a 
raw odour. When its skin is removed it can be eaten. 

Of vegetables they have the onion, garlic, ginger, mustard, 
gourds, and water-melons. The gourds can be left for a long time 
without spoiling. The water-melons hare a green rind and red 
seeds, They are two to three fest long. 

They have much cattle and butter ( 4] &%). All their sheep 
are black. Their cocks reach seven to eight catties in weight and 
are of a most delicious flavour when boiled. 

They all raise silk worms but do not sort(?) the silk in un- 


rooling it (FS 45 HE HE) and only make figured silke (14 Ja GH).?) 
1) Hed yung choy Aung then te, ©, 9 (Se-mbntaloy bus HL EF Oe tig OR MB 


whith de to me innomprehensitile, Referring to the oranges of this country it aay: “Oranges 
are ripe all the year round. The “Hoe orange” ($A 4H) aod the “green orange” 
te 6) do not turn sour am! can be stored away”. 
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Nu-ku-erh (Hf Hh be ). 


The king of Na-lm-erh?) is also called “King of the Tattooed 
faces” (46 fi? +f). The country is situated to the west of Su- 
wén-ta-ln. It is na little country, searcely more than a big village, 
All the people tattoo their faces, hence the name of Hua-mien., 
Thera are about a thoysand odd families. Arable soil is scarce anil 
paddy fields few. They have swine, fowls, and ducks. 

Their clothing, customs, usages, ond language are the same ns 
in Su-mén-ta-la. 


$2 (5). Gang ola ahévg dun, 22. Sc-mbeeta-na ( fee FA & al ). a) 


it was anciently called Hst-wan-ta-na (24 30 3 Hh). With 
a favouring wind it can be reached from Man-la-kin (Mataooa) in 
nine days. There is a village on the sea-coast, 

The soil is poor and produces but little. The pepper vine grows 
very long (4E HE }; it is supported on branches of trees; the leaves 
ore like those of the pin-tou bean (Ai 2), dotichos lablab, Dh 
Betweun the flowers the yellowish white seed bang in bnuches like 
coir-palm seed (BE HF) only the kernels are smaller. The 
natives reckon à po-ho weight CHE AT, hihor) as equal to three 
hundred ud twenty cattle: of our standard weight, the price {s 
tweuty silver coins weighing six ounces (Chinese weight). There is 


1) Na-ko-arh. js yeually suppose to hare been Podir, soc G. P. Rouffaur, bp cup, eit, 
IV, a7, SU, 

ZT) Groenerallt, op. sap. ef, BE, ing mb, RE, 75 save that (hihi Mon wiahtend, 
Si-mén-ta-le three imide Su-kic-le, it says, was the younger brother of the “Nd bing! 
(be, the Old dshorman), fo 1415 Ching Ho whee arrived in Saqnin-toda So-hencle wae 
igpsored by him aad, io commequeuce, atiarked the envy with à considerable inros With 
the wwiitonee uf Ake tritwemen (loyal te the legitimate rajn) Uhing Ho defeated him with 
henry ioe, drove him tite Lambri, captured him and took him beck (lo the capital}, the 
legitinate raya aending a malin to express bis thon, 
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a gold coin called “gold na" (BE #4, diner) twenty of which 
weigh five taels two mince. 

The customs of the people are pure and honest. The common 
people make their living by catching fish with nets; at day-break 
they go out to sea in dug-out canoes each with a big anil, in the 
evening they come back. 

The men wear a white cotton turban, and « cotton sarong 
wrapped around the waist. The women do up their hair iv n knot, 
the upper part of their body is bare, around the waist is a piece 
of coloured stuff, 

They have a trailing plant (JR J) which they replant every 
fire yours when the fruit has become small. There are oranges with 
n sour-sweet taste and which are constantly in bloom and bearing 
froit. The best (of their melou-shaped fruits) has a akin like n 
lichee and is of the size of a melon. Before (the fruit) is opened 
it ia very bad-smelling like rotten garlic, but when opened there 
is a kind of pocket with (n pulp in it) like butter, sweet and 
palatable. 

They boil sen-water to make aalt, and ferment kajang seeds to 
make Hquor. The goods uael in trading ure bluo and white china- 
ware, copper, iron, Chao-wa (Java) cotton clotha, coloured silk gauzes. 

Tn the 11th year of Yung-lo (A.D. 1418) n usurper called Bu- 
kan-in (fie Gf 刺 ) had possowsed himself of the throne; the legi- 
timate ruler of the country sent an envoy to our capital to state 
the {nots and ask for help. T'si-teung Huang-ti (i. «., Yung-lo) 
ordered Chéng Ho and others to go with troops and attack and 
capture the osurper alive. In the 13th year of Yung-lo (1415) he 
(the king) came and offered tribute to court, all the natives having 
made their submission. 
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88 (1), Tuo à chih tio. 6. Lowo-vew ust (7 PRE ML). Polo Rondo(l) 


The island ia fat, stretching owt from north to south. Tt is à 
desert waste. Over it hangs a bank of elouds, anil the soil is barre, 
but whenever the sky iy clear and the temperature mild and when 
the wind makes the waves rise, shoals of sea-monsters (7!) come 
to play and leap mear the coast and then they spit their saliva on 
this inland; t'ie from this it gets its name (of “Dragon spittle Island’). 

The colour of this spittls is either black like black incense 
(fi #F)*) or frequently like pumice-stone. It has a rather rank 
amell, When it is teed in combination with other perfumes ita aroma 
is purer and more far-reaching than that of calambac-wood, sandal- 
wood, musk, gardenia flowers, or gharu-wood; it surpases all of these, 

Tn former times this place was unhubited but the natives from 
other parts (Le. from the nearby Sumatran coast), ning their 
duy-out canoes, come bere to collect the ambergria and sell to other 
peoples, Th ix bought with gold, silver, and such things. 


1) OL Hat gang chao ony tem te; ©, D (hiv shan kan), and infra, SU (2), Note 
Ber. alsa Hirth and Hockhill, op, sep. cif. 191, 287. 

Althoomyh the while ‘fg ffi ) ka desrriled oder Visit manne ab early aw the malt 
of the fourth bentary (See B Laufer, Tony yuo, XIV, 24), 9.1), it de péurty invariably 
referred ty by writers huh ns Chow CNE, Chao Ja-kda and subsequent ones ni “a 
dragen! er “sca-munster" Te pany foe tre (IX century) 17, 4", says whiles ure ealled 

rer 
pow fn Pp EP and cds GED: M then proceodd to pive a very ancurale deceripticm 
of thas. Ut ds thet the ol from thy Newl of the péle-/u was used far feeling lamps 

This “Ambergris Iilnod" hes been thought to be Pula Mess of Lampajong, situated 
about 20) miles southward ef Palo Hondo th i the westernmort of the lainnde olf Ache 
head Lt aftelus in the middle a belght of 2990 feel above high water. Chine Son Pilat, 
1, Oh Hei pany chan lung ties fo, ©, 114 mays it wae passed on the voyage to Coylian 
bolwwees, Maw whan. (Pale Web) and Tini-ion shan (rent Nicobar), Both Wang Tag tan 
and Fei Hein say |} veus a flat island, For thes ransuns À think it uk more probable 
that it le Polo Boule or Teporong, which fee to the northwest of Pulo Web, 

The “black incense” je probably the rarity of gharu-weod of this name faleo walled 
wa cho cA" ee Avamy eS $i bt F) ja by Chae Jo-koa. Hirth and Wock- 
Kill, gp. sup. eit., 208. 
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33 (2). Hsing cha shing lan. 24. Luwo-vex ust (HE BE ML). 


It is a lonely island in the midst of the Sea of Nau-wu-li 
(Lambri) a day's voyage to the west of Su-méu-ta-la. This island 
flosts on the billowa on the face of the ocean, the waves breaking 
and the clouds drifting over it. Every spring shoals of sea monsters 
come here and in the gambols they eject their spittle. The natives 
(of Sn-mén-ta-la) come to the island in their dug-out canoes, gather 
it and go back. 

It sometimes happens that there is wind and waves, in which 
case the men get into the water and while holding on to the side of 
their boat with one hand reach into the water with the other and get it. 

When first brought ashore this ambergris is like greasy gam of 
a blackish yellow colour, with rather a fishy smell. 

In the course of time large Jumps get formed, as big as n 
bushel; these are cut out of the bellies of big fishes, They also 
have n perceptable fishy smell, 

When burnt (ambergris) has a pure aroma which is most agree- 
able, This product on the market of Su-mén-ta-ls is worth twelve 
gold coins of the country for one ounce official weight. One catty 
is worth à hundred and ninety-two gold coins, equal to nine 
thousand Chinese copper cash; no small price indeed! 


1) Cf, Groenoveldt, op snp cif, 100. Hai gang chan beuy ties Le, when relecring tu 


the ambergris sold in the markets of Wotar and Mecon calle it anype-erd Asiany ( {AE 
AN, 5h 看 ) Arabic “onbar, OL Hirth sud Hockhill, op mp, eit, 188, 0 1, 


(To be continued.) 


NECROLOGIE. 


William Woodville ROCKHILL. 


Nous avons nppris avec autant de surprise que de peine La mort préme- 
turée de notre collaborateur et ami, l'Hon. William Woodville Hours. Le 
17 novembre dernier, il nous écrivait en nous envoyant je manuscrit du Mé- 
moire sur les Helations and Trade of Chinn with the Eastern Archipelago 
ond the Const of the Indian Ooenn during the fourteenth Century, qui, parait 
dans le présent numéro du T’ouny Pao: «le quitte cette semaine pour Peking 
of je serai tout l'hiver revenant ici en Mais. 11 devait remplir dans ln capitale 
de lu Chine les fonctions de Conseiller pris du Président Youen Che-k'ai La 
4 décembre, ce sentant indisposé à bord du paquebot qui le conduisait dann 
TExtréme Orient, fl fut transporté à Uhdpital d'Honoloïn où il saccomba à 
une maladie de cœur le 8, 

Né on 1854 à Philadelphie, i était le plus jeune fils de Thomas Catwalnder 
Rocxmu. et de Dorothy Anne Woobvicse dé Baltimore. Sa mère, devenue veuve, 
vint à Paris: il fit ses études au Lycée Bonaparte, entra à l'Ecole Spéciale militaire 
de Saint-Cyr et & en sortie Il servit pendunt trois années en Algérie (1873—1870) 
en qualité de Sous-Lieutenant dans la Légion étrangère. Cependant ses goûts le 
portaiunt vers l'étude des langass orientales, et, devenn libre, il snivit les cours 
de sanecrit et de tibétain de Léon Feer et de P. E. Foucaux où il connut 
Edouard Srsonr. De cette époque datent set premiers écrits sur le Bouddhisme t), 
ll entra en 1884 (9 avril), dans le Service diplomutique #t fit nommé Second 
Secrétaire de ta Légation dos Etats Unis à Peking et, dés 1885, il était promn 
au rang de Prentier Secrétaire. Pendant une absence du Ministre américain en 
Corte, it fut Chargé d'Affaires de décembre 1886 & avril 1887. 11 obtint alors 
un congé el quitta le service diplomatique pour = livrer à des étades géogra- 
phiques et anthropologiques qui lui ont mérité une légitime réputation. Il 
fiisnit en 1888—80 ot 1891—92 deux voyages d'exploration en Mongolie et ut 
Tibet qui tui valurent la Patrons Medal de Ia Royal Geographical Society: i 
a donné en 1891 et en 1804 la récit de ces explorations 4). 1 reprenait alors 
du service actif et fut nommé Commis principal (Chinf Clork) au Département 
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d'Etnt le 14 uvril 1893 et en caite qualité 社 fut le ropréseutant du Département 
d'Etat an Bureuti de Contrôle ot d'Administration de l'Exposition da Gouver- 
nement à ja World's Columbian Exposition & Chicago. Le Secrétaire d'Etat 
Gnesnam Is promut Troisième Assistant Secritaire le 14 avril 1894 et le Seerd- 
taire Ounty le désigna pour le poste de Premier Assistant Secrétaire vacant 
par l'envoi de M. Um comme Ambassadeur en Allemagne H ue négligeuit ce- 
pendant pus l'Extrème Orient et c'est de cette époque que dute son mémoire 
sur le k'o l'eou ?) UH avait entrepris un dictionnaire des termes géographiques 
bsitas par lee Chinois; ll devait être aidé dans cette couvre par Watrens et 
par des amis de Chine mais 下 doutait beancoup, ainsi qu'il me l'écrivait le 14 
janvier 1896, d'avoir la posibilité de terminer ce travail Dès 4897, Rockhill 
était envoyé comme Ministre plénipotentaire en Groce, Roumanie ot Serbie, 
puis il fut appelé à Washington ou poste important de Directeur du Burean 
International des Républiques Américuines (1890—1905) C'est pendant cette 
période qu'il poblia pour l'Hakluyt Society son ercollente édition de Pray 
Cakpin et de Guillaume de Ronnovor 4 et pour la Royal Geographical Society 
lo voyage à Lhasa ot au Tibet central de Sanar Coanpna Das*). En 1900, il 
était envoyé en Chine comme Corumissaire et Plénipotentiaire pour remplucer 
M. Conger; il m'écrivait le 26 juillet qu'il avait regu de son Gonvarnement 
Vordre de se rendre en Chine et qu'il partait je surlendemain, {1 fut l'un des 
righataires iu protocole final signé le 7 septembre 1001 & Peking par les ve- 
préventants étrangers À lu auite de l'ineurrection des Boxeurs et du siège des 
Légations dans ln cenpitale de la Chine, Ayant repris son poste an Barean des 
Républiques américaines, i} publia nn recueil des traités des Puissances étran- 
gères avec lu Chine et la Corée de 1894 & 10047) et un Djire sur la po- 
pulation de la Chine *. Mais on avait trop apprécié les services de Rockhill à 
l'étranger pour ne pas l'euployer à nouveau; il était nommé sucosssivement 
Ministre plénipotentinire en Chine (1005—1000) ambassadeor en Russie (1000— 
1911), enfin & Constantinople, L'administration du Président Wilson erut pou- 
voir se priver des services de Rockhill; ce ne fut pas la moindre de ses fautes: 
Rockhill était on effet un des trop rares agente do service diplomatique améri- 
cain qui avait enivi une carrière régulibre ot I avait acquis une expérience des 
allsires qui manque à la plupart de ses collègues: 1 possédait aussi wae con- 
naissance dos langues étrangères, da français on particulier, qu fait également 
défaut à un grand nombre de diplomates américains. Il quittait Constantinople 
le 24 novembre 1913 pour se rendre en Chine par ln Russie, C'est on arrivant 
A Peking le 16 janvier 1914 de Sibérie et de Mongolie qu'il eut logréable 
surprise d'apprendre que le 19 décembre 1943, il avait été nommeé par l'Aca- 
démie dea Inscriptions et Bulles-Letires Correspondant de l'Institut à ls place 
de Ferdinand de SADSSUHE C'est de Peking qu'il m'envoys en février la pre- 
mière partie de son mémoire sur les Relations ie la Chine avec l'Archipel 
Oriental, Rontré en Amérique, il avait installé see collections à Edgehill, Liteh- 


二 
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field, Connecticut. C'est de La qu’ partit en novanber pour son dernier 
voyage en Chine. A lu fin de sa wie, Rockhill avait édité en collaboration 
avec F. Haven ba traduction dont oe dernier s'occupait depite longtemps") do 
Tebow Fou Tele derit en 1295 par Tehao Joo-kous, inspoctaur du Commerce 
au Fou Kien, traitent du Commerce des Arabes et des Chinois an XIE et an 
KIT siècles, publié à "Imprimerie de l'Académie des Sciences de Petrograd 4. 
Rockhill a fait depuis imprimer le texts du. Tehou Fun Tehe h Tokiu ); il 
avait également l'intention de faire rémprimer pendant son séjour dane l'Ex- 
trime Orient le Tao Vi min tie EX iy Ze FZ ot le Sing-tch'a Chéng-lan 


EE te 13 5. 


Rockhill o &té uri deux folet d'ahord à Mise Caroline Adams, en 1876; 
en dernier Heu en 4000 4 Miss Edith Nowell Peux; ih laisse deter (lis. 
était on ami sincère de la France: “Iwas much relieved to hear from you, 
mécrivait-il le 27 septembre dernier, All my thonghts are with you all in 
France onl though I huve the moet absolute confidence that the fina! oulcome 
of the war will be the crushing of Prussian Mifitariam and German bullying 
neverthéles nous passons du bien mauvais quaris d'heure thinking of our 
friends in Fronch, Dritieh and Russian Armes", Et oncore le 17 novembre: 
“AM America is heart and soul with you and our confidence In the outeome of 
ine war ty absolute. Nothing can shake ty faith in your casa and its success”, 
Nous n'ujouterons rien de plus a ces paroles. 


envi Connie. 


1) The Suis in Poriytwo Chapters, transiaied from the Tibetan, by W. W. Ronkhilt, 
of Baltimore, Md. (Tut Anti, Xf, 1882, pp. SUB.) 

一 W. W. Reekbill. Tramlation of too brief Buddhist Snirus from the Tibetan. (dm. Or 
Sou. Proe, Woston, May 1888, pp. sxv—srvin) 

— Uitinavargs| À Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. Complind by (harm 
trite Being the Noribere Buddhist Version of Ubsmmapadta. Translatol from the 
Tibilan of ihe Bkab-heyar, With notes and extracts from the Commentary of Pra- 
djnkvarman. By W, Woodville Hockhill, London) Trdbmer & Co. 1883, tnd, 
pp. svt — 224. 

Fait partio de Tridwsr's Oriental Series. 

一 The Life of the Buildhy and the early History of his Order, Derived from ‘Tihetay 
works in the Bkab-hgrar aul Batou-hgyur. Followed hy Notices oy the early Hlatory 
of Tibet and Khotui Transiuted by W. Woodville Rockhill, Second Secretary U, & 
Legation In China. London: Triibucr & Ca, 1884, fn-8, pp. xut—#T8 

Fait partie de Trafiaer’y Oriental Series, 

二 The Tale-Famns By WW, EB (Jere € AL À 4.8, XX N, 6, 1886, pp. STTIATS.) 

一 Tiheine Buddhist Wirth Stories: Eatraots snd Translations from the Kanijur- (Journ. 
An. Orient, Soe, XVI, 1, 1897, pp. 114.) 
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#) The Land of the Lamas, Notes of » Jouruey through (hina Mongntia end Tibet with 
Maye anil Illustrations by William Woodvitle Nockhill London, Longmans, Grown & 
Co, LS, in-5, pp. ser en 


DEA faites eee ee en 
Jésus, UW) tee pe bibliographique, pp. 089/692. — Mie fonde, 
Nov. 7, ET Tu 10TH, by Stephen Wheeler. — Journal Ariafique, Ville 
Série, XX, “Out. 1802, py 2057, per Le. Peer, — Nofere, XLV, 


LSOt-2, pp. mie. 

一 Tibet. A Geographical, Ethoographieal, amd ffistories] Sketch from Chinese Sources. 
By W, Woodville Rockhill, M. It. A. 8. (Jour. Roy. deiatie Sor, XXII, pp. 1/193, 
185/201.) 

一 Mr. Borkhill’s stiempt to reach Lhows, (Pree Æ, Coop. Sor, 1880, Koc, pp. 30/74.) 

CL thie, p. 400, 
Tred, en ree Hamon Soc, Giog. Irtontsk, XXT, 1, 1890, pp, 62/7. 

一 Mr. Kockthill’s Trevela in North-East Tibet. (Proc. A. Leg. Sor, XIV, 1593, Nos. 
Pe. TTTITT0 

— Travels in Tibet, (SaindergA Rene, April 1592, pp. 500/555.) 

À propos de Honralot ot de Rockhill. 

一 An American in Thibet (Chatwey, XIX, 3) 

一 Hastern Thihet. (iki, 720.) 

— Northern Thibet and the Yellow WRiver. (Zi. 690.) 

— Tho Lamoist Cereimony called “making of mney pills; by WW, Rovkhill, of Peking, 
Chinn (our, dm Oriouf, Sue, XIV, 1800, pp Eee . 

一 Ou the use of skulle in Lasnaist Ceremonies; by W. W. Rockhill (Add, pp. zttr-amu). 

一 Amithwwelan Institution Whited Stats National Momwam. — Notes au the Ethnology 
of Tibet. Based on the Colnetions in the U.S. National Museum. By William Wood- 
ville Rockhill, — From the Report of the U.S. National Muscom for 1808, payes 
668767, with plates 1-62. Washington: Goverument Printing Oflen 1306, in8. 

一 Mongolia and Ceatral Tibet. (Nature, XLVIT, 1892.03, pp. 426/427) 

À propos dn Voyage de W. W. Hoekhtil, 
— The Peopin of Tibet. (Scotrink Grog. Mag, XI, 1890, pip. 408410) 
Waprés les Voter om Ktkxology of Tibet, de Hockhiil. 

一 Diary of s Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 ond 592 by William Wood- 
vile Reckhill Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, City of Washington 
Published by the Smithsonian lavtitation 1804, in-5, pp aa p. L tab, Mint oe. + 
pp. 414. 
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— À Journey iu Mongolia aul in Tibet By W, Womlville Rockhill, (Gengraphion! Jour: 
mal, LUI, Mey IRG4, py, 367/28), 
一 W. W. Moekhills eweite Reise nach Tibet. — HL 8. (Gitobes, LAVIN, 1896, pp. 0/43.) 
— *Le Coeur de lu Chine, par W. W, Hookhill, 
No, 7G de la Bibhots, afi, der Foyages autour du Moule, Paria, Plon, 

+) Diplomatic Missions to the Court of Chins, The Kolow Question by William Wud 
Ville Hockhili reprinted from the dewrican Historical Rawiee. Vol 11, Nos & aml 4, 
April and Joly 1807, ini. 

4) The Joarney of William of Hobroek to the Eastern Parts of the World, 1255—65, 
aa warruted by Wimelf, with two Accounts of the earlier journey of John of Pian de 
Carpine Tramlstel from the Latin, and Waited, with an Introductory Native, by 
Willinm Woodville Morkhill, Howorary Corresponding Member of the toyni Gengr- 
phieul Society. London; Printed for the Hakluyt Society. — MDOOOC, in-4, pp. Li He. 

Forme |e N°. [WV du la Senonde Série des Pub. de l'Haklnyt Society: 

&) Journey to Uhwen sud Central Tibet, By Éarnt Chandra Dea, C. LE, Of the Bengal 
Educational Serviwe,... Edited By the Hon W, W. Rockhill Lowden: Joho Murray, 
1008, o-8, pp x +5 M om ch, + pp 285, Cartes et Plane 

一 — New Edition... 1904, in-8, pp. xvi—dns, 


Traduit en rune por V. Katviioh, St. Pétersboury, 1008, pp SLi¥—AG6, caries 
ed UWhiwtratiom 


6) Treaties and Conventions wiih or cooperning Chine and Korea, 1894—101M, together 
with Various State Papers and Documents affecting Foreign Intereete. — Bulited by 
William Woodville Rockiiil, Former Assistant Secretary of State of the United States, 
ool Commissioner of the United States to China, 1000190), — Washington; Go 
veroment Printing Oileé, 1004, in-8, pp. ¥—555, 6 caries 

Ce recoeil n té muir] d'un second qui u's pas dé mie dans la cirmulaiion, 

7) Aw Toquiry inte the Population of China by William Woodville Rockhill. — From 
the Smithsouisn Heport for 1904, pages 069—A76, (NY, 1639) Washington: Govera- 
ment Hrinking Oifier, 1906, br, in-&. 


rinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections Ineus}, Vol. a7 
= Part 4, pp. 503—821. Published Oonember 10, ‘wee a}, Val, 47, 


8) Chao Ju-kua, a New soures of Mediaoral Geography. By Ÿ, Hitth, Ph D, {fowen. 
Rog, Aviat Soe., 1890, Jan., pp. 87—82,) 

一 Chav Ju-hua's Kibeeraphy : Table of Contents and Extracts regarding Ceylon and 
faille, and sume Articles of Trade By F. Hirth, Ph. 0, (Mid, July, p pp. 477—007,) 

— Awe dir Ethnographie des Techoo Ja-kow, Von Friedrich Hirth (Sis, pailoe-pasiol w 
hist, KL à Ab, Wiss, Alimeben, 1898, Heft 111, pp. 485016.) 

0) Chou Jo-kon: His Work un the Chinese und Arab Trade in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth Conturiss, entitled Cha-fau-cdi, Teonelated from ibe Chinese and Annotated by 
Friedeioh Hirth and W, W. Rockhill, — St. Petersliurg, Priuting Office of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, 1018, gr. in-8, pp. s—298, carte, 
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Nous avons appris avec regret im mort de M Briioox, Profeæeur de 
Chinois à l'Université d'Oxford, enlevé par une attaque de pneumonia, le 20 
Mars 1015, à et résidence & Woodlawn, Oxfond, AL Bullock, nd on 1845, était 
fle du Rév. J.P. Bullock de Radwinter, Essex: il fit see étuien à Oxford, aux 
Winchester et New Colleges, d'Oxfont, at le 24 fevrier 1869, il fol nommé 
(ive interpréte en Chine, Voile} d'aprés le Foreign Office List les étapes dé sa 
carrière; Fubunt fonction de troisième Assistunt, 94 juin 4872: troisième As- 
sistant, 27 sept, 1873: Faisant fonction d'interprète i Kionng tcheou en 1877: 
on charge à Pakhoi du 47 sept, 1877 au 45 avril 1878, Promu Assistant de 
detxibmu classé 1" avril 1878; chargé du coneulat de Han k'eou du 40 avril au 
23 juillet 1870. Promu Assistant de première classe, À avril 1880. Chargé du 
Consulat de Tchen Kiang du 6 sept, 1879 au 30 sepi, 1880; à Wow hou du 4 
oct 1820 qu 24 août 1881; 4 Tien tsin du 25 oct. 1884 a 5 juillet 4882; 
Faisant fonction d'Assistant Secrétaire chinols. à Peking du 45 murs 4880 au 
7 mai 1887; faisant fonction de Secrétaire chinois du 8 mil 1887 au 18 mai 
1888; Assistant Secrétaire chinois, {er nov, 1888; vice-consul à Chang Hai, 4 
juillet 1889, mals pon instulla, Chargé du Consulat & Tien tein du 19 mai 
1888, atl 34 murs (900; consul & Kieou kiang, À avril 4804; transféré à Nisou 
tehounng, 20 août 4899; faisant fonction de joge Assistant st de consul à 
Chang Val du 17 nov, 4804 nu 14 février 1800, transféré A Tche fon, 4 févr. 
1890; de nouvean faisant fonction de joge assistant et de consul & Chang Hai 
fin 24 janvier au 9 avril 4807. Prit sa retraite le ter juillet 1807. 

En 1800, if remplags le Rév. Dr, James Leoor, dans la chaire de chinois 
que ce savant avait illustrée à l'Université d'Oxfont, M. Hallock a peu écrit; outre 
quelque ortictes 1), il a donné un manuel à l'usage de ses élèves qui à eu 
deux ditions #), 1 laisse un fila, vieo-connul à Fernando Po et une fille. 

Henri Conner. 


1) Formoran (Gialeety ond (heir connection with the Malay. (Cdime Avview, ILI, 1878 — 
1875, pr. san. 

2} Progresive Exercises in the Chine Written Language by TL Hallock, Profesor 
of Chinese in the University of Oasford, Tandon, Sampoas Low, MMS, li, pp. wt + 
Tf a ch. + pp. 856, 
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LIVRES NOUVEAUX. 


Nous avons reçu le rapport des Postes chinoises pour 1918 
(Seconde année de Tchoung-houa Min kouo), Le nombre total des 
articles expédiés par Ix poste en 1913 s'élève à 629 millions !},, 
c'est-à-dire 185 millions */, de plas qu'en 1910; en 1901, on 
n'avait expédié que 10 millions !}, d'objets; ce rapport renferme 
une belle carte. 


Le Bulletin de l'Evole française d'Extréme-Orient, T. XIV, N°. 4, 
renferme uu mémoire Sur quelques tevtes anciens de Chinois parlé, 
par Henri Masreuo; le N°, 5 contient: J. Pasyuusxt, L'or dane le 
folk-lore unnamile; A. Boniracy, Nouvelles recherches sur les génies 
thériomorphes au Tonkin; R. Devousrat, Des Deéterminatifs en An- 
namite; Puaw Quins, Deux oraisons funèbre en annamite. 


Le N°, 6 da T. XIV do Bulletin de l'École française d' Evtrtmes 
Orient renferme: L'Architecture interprétée dans les Monuments du 
Cambodge par Henri Panwenries. 


Notre collaborateur, le Dr. Berthold Lauren vient de donner 
à la série anthropologique des publications du Field Museum of 
Natural History de Chicago le premier volume d'un ouvrage im- 
portant sur les Chinese Clay Figures comprenant les Prolegomena 
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on the History of Defensive Armor; il à également inséré dana The 
Journal of Race Development, Oct. 1914, an article: Some funda- 
mental Ideas of Chinese Culture. 


Nous avons reçu les travaux suivants de l'Institut Oriental 
de Vindivostok: 


Ne, 5. (Tosh 45-H, man, 3-0). PF. K. Goidenstedt, Specimens of English, $4 edition. 

Na, 6. (Town 45-8, man. 2-1). B, M. Menapuns. Copoôyirn. Anse anometxare 
avoroanpnero rm, ‘sers [ha, att Len, meat. Dit, 

NT. Tows Shit, men 2h), 1 A Tigre, Unuwrs Mongpmuvnoii l'past- 
mornxn, Ul, onan, ln Hag. Le 

N° 8, (Tour 56%, mnt Li), 由 Minar, Omers Maugapnaoxof l'pas- 
matuan. LV, ian, LM, Maa. Se, 

NYY Focztanit (2-0 npia, xp it-wy r. 4): Upotoxosm aocmaauif Konde- 
pouuiu Boorowaru Mucrwryra aa 191) —12 ax. roan. 


Nous avons reçu les ouvrages suivants qui seront l'objet de 
comptes-rendus dans le T'oung pao. 

J, de la Seuvièun — Histoire de la Mission du Kiang-nan, 2 
vol, in-8. 

Col. L, W. Siraxesrean. — History of Upper Assam, Upper 
Burmah and North-Eastern Frontier. London, Macmillan, 1914, in-8. 


Les Dounues Maritimes chinoises ont fait paraître le Vol. I, 
Northern Ports (Aigun to Kiaochow) de In Part Il, Port Trade 
Statistics and Reporte of Returns of Trade for 1913. Le rapport 
de Newchwang est accompagné de trois planches donnant la courbe 
de ln rivière Lino, le Port de Newchwang et le piau de Yingkow. 


Une Histoire de l'empereur Gin Long avec plusieurs documents 
inédits vient d'être publiée en quôc ngu' par Li-van-Thom, à Saigon, 
chez F. H. Schneider. 


CHRONIQUE. 


Dents en) es Orttiees yt Ent à mo 
année aw mole de epteanbre à Oxvoun est ranvoyé à l'année prochaine à la: 


FRANCE. —— 
"+ 
L'Acudémie des Inscriptions et Helle-Lettres a accordé lo Prix du Taran 
de Joust (2000 fr.) à M Perauaa pour wos travanx sur l'art chinois et Je 


Prix Stanislas RE (1500 fr} à BL Mauries Conant pour son cuvrage: La 


Langue chineie purée 一 Grammaire du Awan Mon sptentrional.- 





OPTICAL LENSES. 


BY 
BERTHOLD LAUFER. 


一 -一 -= 


L. BURNING-LENSES EN CHENA AND INDIA, 


Pike-Propoerion wy Means oy Optican Lenses AMONG THE 
Axoiests. — Crystal lenses, wherever employed in ancient times, 
served. for one main purpose exclusively, — the optical method of 
fire-making. This method is not found among any primitive tribes 
of the world, but it is restricted to the highly advanced nations 
settled around the Mediterranean and to the peoples of India and 
China, W, Hovan, in hia interesting stuly The Method of Fire- 
Making, * has justly observed, “Among the several ways of producing 
‘pure’ fire the mirror and lens presented a worthy method to those 
ancient cultured nations possessing instraments for focussing light. 
Té can searcoly be said that this was n wide-spread and popular 
plan for produciug fire, but probably was n thing known to priests 
and seientifie men of the day, and viewed ns a mystery or curiosity.” 

The centre of gravity of the following inquiry lies in a new 
research of this interesting subject, ag far as China and ludin are 
concerned, * China and India, however, were not isolated in the age 

1 Report aj Nadiowal Maven, Washington, 1800, ps soa, 

* ‘This study owes lin origin to à suggestion recsived fram Dr. Frank Brawley good 
De. Bmwey Hill, two prominent oculiata af Chivagn, whe are about to eus à comprehen- 
dire cyelopmia wf ophthalinelogy, and desire tu obtain relinhle information om the history 


of optival linsey in Asin. The second port of this esaxy sill desl with the history of 
inet 


if 
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when the utilization of lenses loomed up on their horizons, but 
partook of the blessings of that great world civilization inspired 
and diffused by Hellenism. This subject therefore, like all other 
culture-bistorieal problems, wust be visualized within the frame of 
universal history; aud it will hence not be amiss first to pass in 
review what we know of burning-lenses among the ancients in the 
western part of the world. 

The peoples of clussical antiquity were acquainted with two 
optical instruments for the production of fire, — concave burning- 
mirrors and conver burning-lenses focussing the sunlight The 
question as to whether these are to be attributed to the inventive 
genitis of the Greeks, or were modelled by them ou the basis of 
previous achievements of Mesopotamian civilization, cannot be decided 
in our present state of knowledge. H. Lavann? (1845) discovered 
in the palace of the Assyrian King Asbur-nagir-psl (885—860 8.0.) 
at Nineveh a rock-crystal lens of plauo-convexity, 14 inches in 
diameter, with a focus of 44 inches, cut much like our own 
burning-glasses, though somewhat crude in its workmanship. It 
may well have porformed the fonction of a burning-lens, as ad- 
mitted by modern technologists; * but we should await more evidence 
before crediting the first invention of burning-lenses to the nations 
of the Euphrates Valley. 

The earliest well-authonticated literary testimony for the use of 
burning-lenses remains the famous scene in Aristophanes’ (c. 450— 
&. 385 nc.) comedy The Clouds (Ne@iaxi), written in 428 u.c., where 


the following dialogue eusues between Strepsiades and Socrates 
(I quote from T. Mitchell's rendering), * 


* Discoveries amuny the Hains of Ninseek and Babytom, ju 197. 

* Noms sed ov Bom (im KnAwen, Der Mensch wud die Erde, Vol, Vil, p. 109}; 
em) Fetunats, Terdelé der Forssit, ool, 667. 

* The situation te this: Strepeindes, who has run up à debt of five talowta, wants to 
dodge his obligation by destroying the hill of complaint recorded in wax by operating on 
is buruing-lens. 
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Sraeraoee I've bit the nail 
That does the deed, and eo vus will confines 
SockaTes. Oot with Ws 
Sracraanes, Good chance but you bore noted 
A pretty toy, à drinket im the shops, 
Whick being rightly held produvoth fire 
From things combustible — 
Socute.. A burning-g las, 
Vulgarly eall’d 一 
Sreerviaues, You are right: "tis an, 
SOCRATES. Proceed! 
Sturruacce. Pot the cose gow pour hill comes, 
Shows me his writ — 1, standing thos, d'ye mork me, 
To the von stream, menenring my disiunen, guide 
My {dew to © point pou his writ, 
Abd dif it goes In fume! 
Sousires Hy the Graces! 
is wittingly devis'd. 


This translation is somewhat free, and does not bring out the 
technical points which are of importance for a consideration of the 
burning-lens. Strepsiades deseribes it ns n beautiful and diaphanous 
stone (Sos SiaDavae AQ’ He 7) woe arreves); and what Socrates in 
the above translation calla a burning-glasa is in the Greek fyalow 
(Geaoc), It ia preaumed that this word here appears for the first time 
in Greek literatura in the sense of “glass,” ! and accordingly that 
Aristophanes apeaks of burning-lenses made from glass.* The reasons 
given in support of this opinion, however, are by no means convincing. 
The first Greek author with a distinet mention of glass is Herodotus 
(ui, 09), who terma it “molten stone" (A/S; gurf) with reference to 
the ear-rings placed by the Egyptians in the ears of their tame 
crocodiles. Herodotue (11, 24) likewise is the first to use the word ， 
Szhce in the description of the coffins of the Ethiopians, where it 
most evidently has the significance of “rock-erystal" or some other 

\ Bullman, Yecduobigie, Vel, IV, je 884, 

2 M HE Mosuax, De pris eliééemdi mods epad amtiguuur (arr Studies im 


Clartinal Palshyr, Vol 1, 1990, p. 46). This i the most emmplele stuily of Greek und 
Homan aethods of tre-making, inchoive of harning-lenses and beralng-mizrore 
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transparent stone; ! for “they put the prepared body in a crystal 
pillar hollowed out for this purpose, crystal being dog up in great 
abundance in their country.” * If Gee bus in Herodotus, as shown 
by the inward evidenee of the passage, the meaning of “rock-crystal,” 
T sea no reason why the same meaning should not be attributed to 
it in Aristophanes. Besiiles the passage cited, there is but one other 
in which the great writer of comedy makes use of the word: in 
The Acharnians the Greek ambassadors, returning from a mission 
to the King of Persia, report, 
“Ab Gur reteption we were forend to drink 
Strong lasions sine in cup of volt awd crystal," 2 

as J. H. Frere translates with perfect correctness; where Blitmner, 
Morgan, and others, however, ace the first mention of glass vessels 
in Greek records.* Tt seems to me more probable that gold and 
crystal vessels are here spoken of. Ia order to succeed in making 
the burning-lenses mentioned in The Clouds of glass, Morgan is obliged 
to have recourse to two theories which are unsupported by evidence, 
We see plainly from the words of Aristophanes, he observes, that 
glass was very rare in his time (while two pages ahead glass utensils 
were then at Athens), since be calls it n precious stone (gemma); 
nel, as it is sail that this stone is for sale in the shops of the 
plarmaciats (pharmacopola), it is proved by this very fact that the 
matter was regarded hs n mirnele, This “miracle” will fade away, 
if we adopt the reasonable aod natural interpretation of taking Jade 
in. thie passage aa “rock-crystal” with the specific seuse of “burning- 


"Some anthore take it for Oriental alabestire’ or arrogonite, whith js trousparent 
Whew col thin. 

* That also Achilles Tnilué calle rock-cryatal Peace dpupuy dew, 

"RE Grise dered tae, 

* Monoan (6, ps 44) oups with regard to this pussage that glaze utensily weresat 
Alben as mirly ot in âritaphanes times; the passage, In my opinion, would allow only 
af the inference that they were at ihe Court of Persia, and dimly known to Aristophanen. 
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lens of crystal" 4 and we are thus released from the necessity of 
making Aristophanes speak of glass as à precious stone.  Sirepsiades' 
deseription fits “orystal” very well indeed. There are other, historical 
reasons which warrant the belief that the first barning-lenses were 
eut from crystal, not from glass, as will be shown by a study of 
this subject from Chinese and Sanskrit sources. 

M. H. Mokoas,? it is true, makes the point that rock-crystal 
became known only at a Inte period in classical antiquity, shortly 
before Augustus; and he revenla the Roman poet Helving Cinna, 
and Strabo, who mentions the occurrence of crystals in Indin, as the 
earliest authorities, This opinion, however, is not correet. Rock- 
crystal (4 xgdcrxdacz) iv distinctly alluded to by Theophrastus 
(972-287 nc) ns a translucent stone together with anthrax, 
omphax, and amethyst, all of which can be torned inte signet-rings, 

More important than the material of which the burning-lenaes 
of the Greoks were made is the question as to their purpose and 
mode of use. ‘The scene in Aristophanes’ comedy enlightens us in 
this respect on two points. The effect of a burning-lens was perfectly 
known, The legal document of which Strepsindes speaks was certainly 
draughted on a tablet of wax, and related to a debt whieh ha 
eontractad; he intends to foil his creditors by melting the wax by 


à The interpretation is adopted by Lament and Seorr lu thelr Grsik-Sagliah Lexibon. 

© Harvard Studies te Clauical PHldlegg, Val. 1, pp. 44, 46—49, 

4 De lanidites, ¥, 80 (opern wl, Won, p 345, Paris, 1800), This fost be indicated 
wlto by Kuan (pryufeies, p 16 and Scumanen (Rralieritom, p. 184), Thoophraston |e 
the first Greek author Lo speuk of rock-crystal, Ay ie well kocwn, the word apierasagg 
occurs Io Homer, bot hie the agnllownce “ion” (ierived from «ede, “chill, front”): aa 
auslugues example le presented by Hekrew yerah manning “ict” and "rotk-eryetal.” The 
actual «tilizatlos of the mineral be certalnly mock older then the allusions to it in liters 
stare DE core song the materinl Vlad for eptindersonls le Mesopotamia (Hannnock, 
Mescpofamiva drchamahigy, p 287) and among the intuglies of the Migean, Myeenman, 
aud archaic Greek periods (i. Denver, Hgrased Gems, pp. 25, 948), On reck-eryetal 
among the ancients, in general compare L. um Lacway, fiuéralogie cae anacicas, Val. |, 
pp. 22-28; and © W. Kiso, detgue Gene, pp. HD. 
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means of à barning-lens, and thus to escape judicial proceedings, 
Sach action wis pot the order of the day, but the specific witty 
thought sprang by Strepaiades, at which Socrates laughs. The 
destruction of writs, therefore, was not the real object of burning- 
lenses; what they really were intended for we muy infer from the 
allusion that they were kept in the shops of the pharmacists. At 
this point Morgan weut somewhat astray by neglecting the statement 
of Pliny, quoted below, who assurés us that orystal lenses ware em- 
ployed in medical practice for cauterizing the skin: and if the 
Chinese adopted this very same process, the chances are that also 
the druggists of Athens in the fifth century 8.0, kept burning-lenses 
in stock, not for any fancifal, miraculous purpose, but with a some- 
what realistic end in view, — to sell them as instruments usefol in 
certain surgical operations. Cauterization was practised to a- large 
éxtent in ancient times: ani many forms of the cautery were devised, 
numerous speciinens of which hove survived, 1 

Tusorutastes, in his treatise on fire, mentions crystal, bronze, 
and silver, when wrought in a certain Manner, as means of igniting 
fire, ! 

Pussy (28—79), in his Natural ffistory, makes two references 
to burning-lenses, both of érvstal and glass, In his chapter on eryatal 
he saya, “I find it stated in medical nuthors that erystal balls placed 
opposite to solar rays are the most useful contrivance for Cuuteriaing 
the human body."* Tt will be noticed that the Ohiness physicians 


‘3.8 Mose, Sergical Jaatremeuts in Greek and Roman Niner, py, 1)0— 90, 
Milne (p. 5) nest, “The writings of Pliny eontain litth information of ony kind au are 
absolutely of oo uaa for owr purpose" het Pling’> references to buruing-lérises, quoted 
above, would have fonnd « saitahle fs in his chapter on eutvlerlin, ant assisted im ine 
lightening the tort of Hippocrates wn 126, 

© Ebeererat 08 dtd te vir tdaew. ex) ded 208 HAE mx) ree teydpev rpéœvn 
rea dpyerbirras (De digue, 74: pers el. Wreuen, p. 504), Olliers nel the wurde 
dé ve ric déhov anil Interpret the jevtruments ae enone mirror (Mosoaw, Le», p. fa), 

*‘Tnregio wpith medion, quae aint wendy porn, non aliter utitiae oti pater 
quam crystallion pila adversia opposite solin radils Cake, 10, à 29), 
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made use of crystal lenses for exactly the same purpose. In the other 
passage it it remarked, “If glass balla filled with water are exposeil 
to sunlight, they produce such a vigorous heat that they will ignite 
clothes." 1 

Laorawrius, the eminent Christian author of the third and fourth 
centories, apparently uuder Pliny's influence, writes that when a glass 
globe full of water is held in the sun, fire will epring from the light 
reflectell from the water, even in the soverest cold.* 

Istnoutvia, the learned Bishop of Sevilla (570—636), observes that 
crystal opposed to solar rays attracts fire to such n degree that it 
ignites arid fungi or leaves. * His knowledge is evidenily based on 
Pliny. 

Besidea the passages in Pliny we find a clear mention of crystal 
lenses in the Orplica, or A'Sixa of Orpheus, — a Greek poem wrongly 
associated with the uame of Orpheus, and describing the magical 
properties believed to be inherent in stones, and revealed by the seer 
Theodamas to Orpheus. It is not, as formerly assumed, a work coming 
down from around 500 e.c.,* but it manifestly bears the ear-marks 
of the late Alexandrian epoch, and is a production of post-Christian 
times. Crystal opens the series of stones dealt with in this work 
(Verses 170 -184). The deity cannot resist the prayers of him who, 
hearing in his hand a refulgent and transparent crystal, betake# him- 
self into a temple: his wish will surely be granted. When orystal 


* Com addite aqua vitrone piles hole adverso in tamtom candeseant, ui vraies cxurant 
(coms, OT, 1005 

® Cetem vitreum plesum quar of demumeli Ip sole, de lumine quod ab agen rrfniget 
ignis pereoditer etiam in. durissime frigere (De iva Lhe, 4). 

* Mie (eryetallas) oppasitns rw 竹本 eulix adeo rapid Mammen wt aridis fungis eel [allie 
iguem pranboat (Origine, et 18, 1) Fong) eed in canteriestion are mentioned by 
ilippoerates and Pani, 

+ Kawtine, Fipreodetes, yo 6, ‘Cho cxnct date of thie work ie mob aatislastority ma 
lished (corpnre Hennüant, Grades a prwel. Liz, Val il, pt. lp 369; and Suxt- 
wim, Geath dl grieth) Lit. in der Alieaudrineresit, Vol. 1, pe 660) 
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ja placed on dry wood-shavings, wlile the sun-rays strike it, smoke 
will soon arise, lien fire, and at Inst n bright flame, regarded as 
sacred fire, No sacrifice is more pleasing Lo the gods than when offered 
by means of euch fire, 

The ancients, accordingly, employed optical lenses. in medicine 
for cauterizing the skin, and in the religious cult for securing aacred 
fire. The opinion hus been expressed also that they served the pur- 
post of magnifying objects, with reference to n passage in Suxeca, 
that letters, however minate and indistinct, appear larger and clearer 
throngh a glass ball filled with water. Lessiu? has ingeniously 
nnd conclusively demonstrated that there is a wide step from n 
magnifying-sphere to a magnifying-léens, and that the causes of the 
enlargement were sought by tle ancients, not in the sphericul chape 
of the glass, bot in the water with which it was filled. Moreover, 
the passage of Seneca proves nothing beyond a personal experience 
of that author; and there is, in fact, no ancient tradition regarding 
apecular or magnifying lunses. In Pompeii, Nola, and Maing, lenses 
have been excavated, of which J. Mauguannr® says that they could 
have been nothing but magnifying-lonses. I am unable to admit 
the force of this conclusion, and think that these lenses were simply 
burniug-lunses, * 

Borsixo-LeNses 1x ore Minoue Agr Asp AmoxG THE ARAns.— 
The European midille ages are doubtlues indebted to the ancients for 
whatever knowledge of this subject then existed. The mineralogical 
knowledge of this period is tainly based on the Important work of 





‘ Ditteran qwitivia minutes et here Pet vitreem pilom nyow plenum iaalores elas 
thoresque vernuntur (Qaaertiones mrfurnies, 1, 6, 5}. 

* Brinfe, autiguarisedes Jndalts, No, 46 

* Proatlebes des Nimes, jp, TES 

"M, H, Monmas {Meareard Avedic: tm Comment Pile, Vol 1, (sue, p45) 
shies with Marjourdt and Kikou egntast Sewing, bat où Insuttielont eriunds, and wri 
dently without lie sorious notin of Lessing's forcihln arguments. 
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the French Bishop of Rennes, Mansoove (1085— 1123), entitled De 
lapidibus pretioats, and written in Latin hexameters, This poem, 
largely founded on Pliny, Solinus, and the Orphica, conveyed tho 
classical traditious regarding stones to medimval Europe, became the 
direct source of at least four French ZLapidaires, and successfully 
maintaiued its place as the great pedagogical manual on precious 
stones and as the elassical handbook of the schools of pharmacy 
down to the end of the sixteenth century.’ In § 41 of his work, 
Marbodus makes the following observation on crystal lenses: 


“Hut true it is thet bell aguinst ihe reys 
10 Phinhes [4 eonneives the audden blese 
Aad kindles tinder, which, from langue dry 
Beoeath ite beam, your skilfal hands spply.”* 


As regards the further development of this matter, suffice it for our 
purpose to quote from Kownan vos Mecenseno’s (1809—78) Book 
of Nature, — “If the sun shines on a round crystal, it iguites 
tinder in like manner as the beryl does; if it is round like an apple, 
aod if it is exposed to the sun while it is moist, it ignites extin- 
guished coal," — and to refer to the Opus muaius of Rossa Bacox 
(1240—92),* who attempted to analyze the operation of a buruing- 
lens. But Bacou's essay is dependent on that of the Arabic physicist 
Ibn al-Haitam (or Albazen, 965—1039), who treated the problem 
much more profoundly and scientifically, * 


—— 


1 Compare the interesting discussion nf L. Panwine, Lepldsiret frenpais da soyes 
dye, yp. 15 at avg. (Voris, 1882). 

* Trnoslation of ©, W, Kine, Anfiges Gens, p. ALL. In the eatlivat Pronch trans 
lation (Pannen, Le. p. 61) this pessage rant thas; “Oeste eunenit le fus veemell, | Ki 
le tient el ral del auleil, | Æ de cel fou 11 tondre asprant | ST | tachet slqee sorent.” 

* The “Opus mains” of Roger Racow, of, by J. 1 Heroarn, Vol. 1, pr, 113 (Ontord, 1997), 

* Comperr 5S. Vout, 天 和 Rayer Baros, p. 40 — In regard to the more recent 
employment of hurninglonses, it is said thet some Old-Roglish toberco-boxce have à lens 
ia the Vif for use om emergency; and naturalists still make occasions! ase of their pocket 
douces as à eicbelitute for a match (/fureimae Museum and Library, Handbook on Domentio 
Arta, L, p. 35), 
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Arabie knowledge of crystal lenses, again, is founded on thot of 
classical authors, and mainly linked with the name of Diosoorides 
In the Arabic version of the Materia Medica of this Greek author, 
compiled by Ibn al-Baitar (1197—1248), we find it siated that rock- 
crystal struck by hardened iron yields abundant sparks;! that à piece 
of black linen enbjected to the rays emitted by this stone, when it 
ia expoved to solar light, will be ignited and consumed; and that it 
may be employed in this manner in order to obtain fire,” The Arabie 
fapideriun of the ninth century, traditionally but wrongly ascribed 
to Aristotle, mentions the sparks of crystal in the same manner, but 
omits the reference to lenses, which, however, oceurs in the Hebrew 
and Latin translations of the aame-work.* Qazwint, the Arabic 
encyclopmdist of the thirteenth century (1203—83), observes, “If 
rock-erystal is placed opposite the sun, and if a black rag or o flake 





of cotton is brought near it, the latter will catch fire, and objects 
may be lighted with auch fire, There is still another kind of rock= 
crystal, less pure than the former, but harder; whoever beholida it, 
takes it for salt. If strock with harduned steel, however, aparka will 
easily spring from it; hence it serves us atrike-n-light for the men 
of the kings." * 


* The ancient Laglanders vain ample use nf eock<ryyta) in the place ul (lind, om 
an aye-witness who tried the experiment saayrey uy that pock-eryetal atruck by the stiel 
yields imore aperks thon Mint (J. Setieveen, Lappland, fe 418, Frankfurt, 1670) Ales 
iu he prebisturle ages of worthers Europe, quartrites served for the production of fre 
jcampare the interesting day of GY -L. Samacw, Le few ef oom emploi dena dr murd 
de FEurepe eur temps predistorigacs, in dtamiies du AX Xe Congrès archéol of ist. de 
Belgique, Vol |, Gand, 1007, pp. 196-226, chiedy, pp. B13 er sey), 

* 1. Lacteuc, Provfé des simuler, Voi. F1, qu 848. 

* Hoven, Steinbued wee dessfateles, pp. 170, 171. The Latin tent runs thei, “Fie 
cites baies lapidie est qaod quandé exponitur poll totundatus at rodil moines 和 se 
pau ent ignis eh bo" (lé, p. 207), The word rofmudatus denvies à buribig-Jetss, 

* Eusta, Steidwed ove der Auemogrephie des af Qarahat, Fe EK Witney 
(Hitemrigikeried ls der phye-tied Sus Evlangee, Vol A0, 1004, p. 839) remarks thet the 
Arabie author omitiel (he word “lobe” after “rock-cryetal; and be thinks lt motahie that 
Quewiel expressly apeake of poek-crystal, 
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Likewise in their knowledge of burning-mirrors, the Arabs depend 
upon the science of the Greeks, as shown in their discussions of this 
subject by references to Anthemius and Diocles. ! 

Reveranios or tie Tronres tar te Axor Cirvese wen 
ACQUAINTED wire Bunyrye-Leners. — In pnssing on to China, we 
face n bewildering juogla of speculutions and opixions as to our 
subject; aud only after clearing this jungle will it be poemble to 
liseuss the real facts in the ease, If Dr, BL Hits recently stated 
that “it ia eaid that a Chinese emperor used lenses aa early as 
2288 ec. to observe the stars,” we here find expression of that 
poptlar opinion which evediis the Chinese with lenses prior to the 
Greeks, — an inveution which, as will be sean, was never made by 
the Chinese themselves, A lens could not have been manufactured 
at that time, as the materials required for it, glass or rock-eryatal, 
were then unknown in Chios. Moreover, the Chinese in this cage 
lay no claim whatever to a lens, The text fram which this alleged 
lens (I do not know by whom) has been distilled is contained in 
the oldest historical record of the Chinese, the Siu ting (11, 5), in 
which the astronomical activity of the Emperor Shun is spoken of: 
he is anid to have availed himself of an instrament of jade, the 
Heseription of which is mot given in the text, but only by the late 
commentatora.* Whatever this instrument of hard, untransparent 
sions may have been, it surely hae nothing in common with a lens. 

Even professional sinologues, like Soutroxt, * and quite recently 
Foun, * have asserted that burning-lenses were known to the Chinese 


À Wiketaann, Qitrampalericdte der pohpacmed. Sox Eréangas, Vol. 87, WAND, p. AUR 

4 Opattatmie Record, Vol, 33, 1014, p 606 

* Son Leone, CAmoe Clone, Vol. 111, p, #3; Cocranon, Ces ding, p 1h; Cae. 
vaunes, 于 ne Minor dv Sosa Tien, Vol 1, pp. 88—09) and the writer's Jad, 
jy LU sf beg. 

* The wlewe of Schlegel are discussed Gorther an, 

 Laildeg, pt 3, pp, 406— 498, 
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in pre-Christian times long before they were known to the Greeks. 
Their conclusions, however, rest on a fallacy due to misunderstandings 
of the texts. We shall closely examine these, and see how those 
scholars were prompted to their opinions, It will be demonstrated 
at the same time that optical lenses of crystal or glass were absolately 
unknown in Ohina prior to our era, 

Se-ma Chéng of the eighth century 4D， records, in his Memoirs 
of the Three Early Sovereigns (San huang ki), the following legend 
regarding the mythical being Nii-kua or Nii-wa, conceived as à 
serpent with a human head; ! “He fought with Cha-yung [the regent 
of fire) and failed in victory. Flying into 8 rage, he batted with 
his head against Mount Pa-chou and brought it down. The pillar 
of heaven war broken, and the corners of earth were bursting, 
Nü-kua then fused five-colored stones to repair the firmament, and 
cut off the feet of a marine tortoise to set up firmly the four ex- 
tremities of earth. He gathered the ashes of burnt reeds to stop 
the inundation, and thus resoued the land of Ki. Thereupon the 
earth was calm, the sky made whole, and the old order of things 
remained unchanged.” * The same tradition is contained in the book 
going under the name of the alleged philosopher Lic-tse, * the present 
recension of which, in all probability, js not varliet than the Han 
period; likewise in the book of Huni-nan-tse of the second century #.c.,* 
and in the Lun-hény of Wang Ch'ung.* The latter philosopher points 
it ont ne à very auciont tradition believed by most people, 


! Originally @ male sovercign, bat from the second century à. 9. represented on the 
hasmliefs of the Han period aa a woman, 

* Compare Cuavannes, Mémoires jistorignes de Se-ma Ta'ivn, Vol 1, pr. ti, te, 
H 4, Attics, Arme Chiens Historical Reourds (Joure. Roy, 41 Soo, 1804, jt 274), 
Mavens, Close Reader's Manual, p, 162) Hiirrit, ducient History of Chiea, p. LL. 

* Ch. 5, Tang we (compare K Vanku, Vaturelicmue bei dew alton Chutes, p 104; 
L. Gites, Taoist Teachings from the Bouk of Leh Ted, p.85: 1 Wirors, Les pères dw 
syttions favitte, p. 1313. 

* Pei whe yin fa, Oh. 21, p 217. 

* A. Fornn, Lan-Afey, pt. 1, p 260: pt 2, p. 947, 
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Every unbiased student will recognize in this legend concerning 
Ni-kua à genuine myth, in which a cosmological catastrophe is 
hinted at, the havoe wrought to hearen and earth being repaired 
with realistic expedients contrived by a primitive and naive imagi- 
nation. He whose trend of mind is bent on interpretation may fall 
back on the phenomenon of the rainbow, which may have impressed 
a primitive mind as cousisting of stone-like patches for mending the 
sky after the destructive force of a rainstorm; and the brilliant colors 
of a quartz or agate may have intimated an association of ideas 
between the hues of a stone and those of the iris, The composite 
coloration of a stone may have suggested the effect of à smelting- 
process; at all events, the molien stoves of a legend cannot be taken 
literally; the casting of metal is naively tranaferred to stoues. Be 
this as it may, or whatever our interpretation of the myth may 
drive at, it is obvious to every sober miud that the elements of a 
fantastico myth, which is not reducible to au analysis of actual reality, 
cannot be utilized ns the foandution of far-reaching conclusions as 
to indastrial achievements of the Chinese. Some of our sinologues, 
however, were of a different opinion. The melting of the fire-colared 
stones ascribed to that fabulous being was a rather tempting occasion 
for the exercise of ingenious speculations, Mayens ? championed the 
idea that the stone of five colors is coal, the useful properties of 
which Nü-kun was the first to discover; and T. ox Lacourauts, * 
in a very interesting article, took great pains to demonstrate that 
the legend has nothiug to do with the introduction of glass and the 
discovery of mineral coul, though by vo means himself arriving ut 
auy positive reanlt. 

Wang Ch’ung,* in connection with n fire-making apparatus for 

+ Notes amt Queries on China and Japan, Vol. 1, p. 90. 

5 Tony Pav, Vol 11, 180), pp. 836-243, 


Lun blog, Ch. 16, p. 2 Col, of Ham Moi éf'aug alu), Pons, Lev-dday, pt. 3, 
p. 451. 
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drawing fire from the sky, mentions the practice, that “on the Hay 
ping-wu of the fifth month, nt noon, they melt five stones to be 
cast into au instrument that is capable of obtaining fire.” According 
to Fouxe,* Wang Ch'ung speake of buruing-glasses as, “The material 
most bare been à sort of gliss, for otherwise it could not possess 
the qualities of o burning-glass.* Vlint glass, of which optical 
Instruments are now mule, consists of five stony and earthy 
substances, — sillon, lead oxide, potash, lime, and clay, ‘The Taoists, 
in their alchemical researches, may have discovered such w mixture.” 
By interpreting the terms yany sui ley RE or fu sui JE RR as 
“burning-glass," Forke reads of burning-glasses even in the Chou li, 
and is finally carried to this conclusion: “Burning-roflectors were 
known to the Greeks, Euclid, about 300 BC, mentions them in 
his works; and Archimedes is believed to have burned the Roman 
Best at Syracuse in 214 nc. with these reflectors, — probably » myth. 
Plutarch, in his life of Numa, relates that the Vestale used to light 
the sacred fire with a burning-speeulum. As the Chow li dates from 


\ Tél, p. 498, 

NU will bo omen below thed this eopalision le m fallary, nod ls in fant tod tnlvalble ; 
bat, grenting for s moment |là aime d'être, the techuiéent pornt jp mot ao esnlly muithed, 
ai repreamnied by Vorke Wane (hunt dows not apeak of five different atines, but, a 
dnmansteated farther on, indeed spake of fve-colored stones with a distinct sllusiog tu 
ihe Ni-tow legend; his term sn wild th A im thin passage being merly o Lover ex 


pression or abbrovintion for gow ad ahi Th. fa #4 Tf, then, w amiltl-colored atone js 
hore in question, and if this stone row) be Hieatifiel with à Kimi of quarts, Merle. 
opinion, from a teehninal polot of view, would wnt be atterly wrong: for it le tevhnbeally 
possibla to make glow from quarts la *speriment wus anereesfully carried on about à 
dude ago by CL Merwis bi Heaney the quarts aliliced ras melied [n veaule of pare 
tridiam, which molis ah} 2000, while the melting-poing of quarts Le ob 17000, Aer ee 
ceeding Ith meltinptemperstare, ihe quarts becomes wlassy. The process iteelf te diftimalt 
and comples, avd | would be nnresmonuble in SAppoed that à technical tranipulation whieh 
bee suecended amy in one ows time should have bons familiar to the ancient Chinese, 
who derived from the West whatever kmowladge of plus they pomeseed ff, loworer, tho 
“Mrecolored stone,” as shown below, us à rarlely of agate or woupstone (and this opliniais 
de highly probabte), nothing remains of Forke’s theory. 
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the eleventh century #0. (9), it is not unlikely that the Chinese in- 
vented the burniog-reflector independently, and knew it long before 
the Greaks," 

Tu. W, Krasus ouve remarked, ! “Myths have boon not inaptly 
described by Max Müller as a disease of language; and to this category 
we may perhaps relegate the group of modern myths which have 
grown up in and around our descripiions of Chins and ita arts." 
I apprehend that the assigning to the ancient Chinese of burning- 
lenses belongs to this category of modern myths based on mis- 
interpretation of terms. Brot, * Scnceae., * Arora, * and Ouavannes* 
have clearly shown that the fire-apparatus spoken of in the Chou fi 
was a metal mirror, and the Chinese commentators claim no more 
for it; even Worke cites their opinion, yet mechanically clings to 
lus idea of burning-glasses. Unfortunately, he omits to tell us how 
the Chinese of the Chou period — when even o word for “glass,” 
and certainly the matter itself, were unknown to them — should 
have obtained glass. Aud if the molten stonés of Wang Ch'ung, 
in Forke's opinion, are glass, the molten colored stones of Nü-knn 
would be entitled to the same consideration; and thus the baffling 
result would be attained that not only burning-glasses, but also glass 
in general, are truly Chinese inventions, the latter going back to 
the dim past of prehistoric ages, 

Au intimation that the five-colored or variegated stone is a reality, 
i@ first given by Li Tao-yüan JR 38 JC, who died in 4.0. 527, in 
his commentary on the Shui hing 水 去 VE, a book on the rivera 
of Chiva:" “On the northern side of the Hen Mountains, aloug the 


À (Meeene More, Vol. VII, 1570, p 46. 

V Le Tohhru-f, Vol, U1, p. #81 

* Crenugraphie chinois, p 012. 

* Boot dwoisereory Folume, pp. 220 —227. 

* fe Pai Chan, pp, 155 —189. 

* Compare Coavatwes, Deany Pav, 1005, p. GA. 
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Ki River, tho rocky hill border the river so closely that there ie 
no space for flat beaches; in places where the water is ehallow there 
is plenty of Bve-colored stones.”' In another passage he refers to 
carvings from the stone of the same name, which served for the 
decoration of a palace of the Emperor Wén of the Wei dynasty in 
15, 220. 


The Fm fin ahi p'u = fh 43 ah by Tu Wan tt i of 11333 
likewise makes mention of five-colored stones 五 {4 F in the 
Ki River ja 本 near Sung-tas ps i, in the prefecture of King-nan 
Sh] By 府 (now King-chou), in the Proyrinta of Hu-pei, Among 
these are some almost transparent, intersected by numerous lines 
that are straight like the fibres of n brush, and not different from 
the agate of Ohén-chou ge 州 .s 

Avother tradition crops out in the Gazetteer of Lai-chou aft 
州 志 according to which the district of Ye HE, forming 
the prefectural city of Lai-choa on the northern coast of Shan-tung, 
would produces five-colored stones made into vessele and dishes, aud 
asserted to be identical with the “strange stones" (aa ald ie 44) 
mentioned in the Tribute of Yi." This stone of Lai-chou is well 


AR AG Se 2 Pir RE BF A AI ME Ee 
SE ZEEE (Pi ate pie fu, Ch 100 a, pe 10), 


‘Ch. a, po” (edition of CH pu tru chai funy why), 


"Tho latter i found in the waidt oy eapdy sait of the disirint Liu-ho 去 &, 
tu the perfectare of Kiang-ning, perovines of Kistig-an Ateording to Ty Wan description, 
this agate is either à pure white of fre-culnred, the latter variety being characterized by 
the sme olirilwtes ao the stone of Sutter; |t is locally used for (lie carting of Mud- 
dhish lunes, 

* Pet wide pin fo, Ch OÙ à, pu, 16. 

i Lise, Chose an Val, (il, [LE Log, It; Comma, Chea bing, 而 人 
LATE Tries Haw sde, Ub. 24 à fete: Leger remarks ist Wie “étrange unes" ere 
very perpleting te the emgiemotalor, anil that Tai sete over the difficulty ty mn ppodng 
they were articles indispeneshle jn the muking of certain vewnls, und not curiosities, aa 
to be looked at, The above identifination sécine lu oe rery placehle- nb mount of thw 
wamerom shades and purisus datigus, in which the Imagination of the Chinas enn gro- 
teaqed mener, the ooapeline of Laïchon could well have merited the nine “strange of 
aupernoticnal stone 
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known to us; it is a variety of agalmatolite or soapstone which is 
still carved by the Chinese into a hundred odds and ends and 
worked up into soap, the stone being powdered, and the powder 
being pressed into forms,’ Ils Hnges are manifold and very pleasing, 
ind are thirefore capable of artistic effects, The Field Museam owns 
several albums of the Ken-lung period, containing pictures ( 人 By) 
entirely compose of Lai-chou stone of diverse colors, neatly cut out 
and mounted. he stone being very soft, carving is comparatively 
Easy. * 

We accordingly note that in post-Christian times the ‘five-colored 
stone” haa been identified by the Chinese with a variety of either 
agale or soapstone. This certainly does not meun ot the outset that 
the stone of the same designation attributed by tradition to times 
of great antiquity must be ileutical with one or the other; the an- 
dient name wu ef shi, whatever it may have conveyed in its origin, 
may simply have been transferred to certain kinds of agate and 
soupstone in comparatively recent periods, This stricture being made, 
however, there remains a great deal of probability that the five- 
colored stone of Nii-kua, after all, was nothing else; there is, at least, 
no valid reason why it should have been something else.* To this 
interpretation, Forke might object that in the aforesaid passage of 
Wang Chung the question iv wot of the melliug of five-colorul 
stones, as in the tradition of Nii-kua, but of the melting of five 


‘FP + Reourwores, Scdantang, pps 100200: A, Wonsrawson, Nolo cu fe Pree 
‘uction of Shan-iuay CP, Chinn Breet R. ate. Soe, Vol, 1V, 1808, pe 00), Decne; 
Nures om the Mineral Iesoureea of Eastern Slan-tung (ibid, Vol. XU, 1688, p. 37) 
A. Pauvres, Tha Prowinee of Shantuny (Chine Rewlee, Vol. U1, 1876, yp. 376). 

* Tt te described in the Vim Mn eff pa, Ch. o, pe L*. 

"CT, oe Lacouresis (Toaeag Pan, Vol. 11, pu 242) basnd his theory of five-colored 
sloars un certain gealogieal conditions of Share| Provinces, where, eccurding te A. Willinm- 
enn, the strate of acme hillaides are clearly marked from base to summit, the many-colarml 
elaye presenting al] the hoe: of the rainbow, This would not be co hed if the Chinese 
woconmte really apeke of clay; tat "hey obetinately fasisl on stones, aud stone end ulay 
were strictly differeuliated motions also tu the ancient Chinese, 
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single stones, and that consequently the aspect of the problem is 
thus modified; this objection, however, could not be upheld. The 
solution of the problem is furnished by Wang Ch’ung himself, 
In two passages of his work, as already pointed out, he himself 
narrates the tradition regarding Nd-kua, and his mending of the sky 
by means of five-colorel stouus. At the ond of the chapter,’ in 
which he subjects the story to a leugthy discussion, scorning it with 
ruthless sarcasm, he suddenly changes his phraseology, aud speaks 
of “the repairing of the sky by meaus of five kinds of stones, which 
may have worked like medicinal stones in the healing of disease.” ? 
Consequently in the diction of the author the two terms “five-colored 
stone" (wu a4 shi) aud “five stones” (wu sii) are interchangeable 
variants relating to the same subject-mutter. It is therefore evident 
beyond cavil that the passage concerning the fire-apparatus, where 
the fusing of five stones is mentioned, likewise implies a literary 
allusion to the Nü-kun legend, and refers to exactly the same affair. 
If glass is not involved (nor can it be intended) in the Nfi-kua legend, 
it cannot, accordingly, be sought for either, as alleged by Forke, 
in this passage of Wang Ch'ung. 

The question now remains to be answered, Why does Wang Chung 
bring stoues on the tapis to describe an instrament which, judging 
from all other Chinese records, was a metal mirror? We know that 
the ancient Chinese possessed mirrors of stone, Hiern * has indicated 
a jade mirror found in AD 485 in an ancient tomb near Siang-yang 
in Hu-pei Province, which the polybistor Kiang Yeu (443—504) 
stated to date from the time of King Süan (827—782 wc), ‘The 
Yan lin shé pat mentions two localitios where stone material fit 
for mirrors was quarried, 一 Mount Wu-ki ÿÆ 3 LI}. in the district 


* Fous, Lan-héeg, pt. |, p. 259. 

© This passage is quoted alo in P's we yin Ja, Ch. 100 a, p 16. 
* Chinese Metailie Mirrors (Rows Annivertary Volume, p 218). 
"Eu cp 9 
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of Ki-yang MB , prefecture of Yung-chou ZX M, province of 
Hu-nan, the stone slabs of which, several feet wide, of deep blue 
(or green) hue, coull reflet objects at a distance of several tens 
of feet; and the district of Lin-ngan [ij 3€, in the prefecture of 
Hung-chou Ajj, $f. province of Ché-kiang. In Su-chon, such stone 
mirrors, usually carvod from Yila-nan marble (Ta-li «hi Jy HLA), 
are stil! offored for sale. When we now critically analyxe the passage 
of Wang Ch'ung, we recognize in it a fusion of three different 
notions, — firat, the alleged melting of etones borrowed from the 
NG-kua legend; secondly, o recollection of stone mirrora looming up 
in hia mind; and, thirdly, n rominiscence of metal mirrors usel in 
the Chou period (aud also aubsequently) for securing fire, In a worl, 
his description is à downright literary concoction, pieced together 
from three different sources; and it is therefore impossible to regard 
i} a4 an authentic and authoritative source from which any conclusions 
as to realities may be derived. It can prove absolutely nothing for 
the elucidation of facts, such as glass, burning-glnases, burning-mirrora, 
or anything else, Forke's thesis of the alleged priority of the Chinese 
in the matter of burning-glasses is aontenable; and the fact remains, 
much more solidly founded than assumed by Forke, that the ancients 
were: the first to malo ose of them. ! 

Another weapon, seemingly still more formidable, has been 
introdaced into the discussion by Schlegel, Liu Ngan, commonly 
known ouder the name Honi-nan-ts0, o niember of the imperial family, 
philosopher and alehemist, who diel in 122 wc, is credited by 
Sonteaës? with the statement that “it is not absolately necessary 





" Forks has not cloorly iliseriminated between borming-lenses ond burning-mirrore, | 
boy to devote à wonugraph to the latter subject with partionlar reference to the relation 
of the Grock lutning-mirrorm tv the Chinese Sq much may be said here thet Greek 
priority seems to me tie be establinbed along thie lime alan. 

+ Uraengraphie chinoise, p 142, and Nederlandoch-Chineeacd Woordenboet, Vol. 1, 
Bp O74, 
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to employ a bright metal plaque, but that a large crystal ball like- 
wise, held toward the sun, can produce fire" Consequently burning- 
leases should have been known to the Chinese in the second eantury 8.6. 
This would indeed be very nice, wore il not that Husi-nan-tse never 
made such an assertion, wrongly attributed to him by Schlegel. 
Of all that Schlegel mnkes him say, he has in fact said only the 
very first seutence,—“When the mirror is held toward the sun, it 
will ignite and produce fire,"—while all the reet of it does not 
emanate from the philosopher, but from his later commentators. 
Sehlugel, indeed, does not quote Huni-nan-tse's original text, bat 
derives the passage from a recent work, Liu te'ing ji cha FE 5 H 
机 .1 We need only refer, however, to Huai-nan-teo’s actual text, * 
to recognize at a glance the real atate of affairs. Huni-nan-tee kuew 
only of concave metal mirrors for the production of fire, but nothing 
Whatever about éryatul or any other lenses. He repeatedly moutious 
the former, * but never the latter, nor does any of his contemporaries, 
for the reason that lenses did not torn up on the horizon of the 
Chinese before the beginning of the seventh century 4.0.4 


Borsix¢-Levses yor a Compse Isyextios, Deriorexr Keowienar 
OP THE SUIMECT OX THE Pant or tHe Cnikése. — Chinn hiss indecd 
known lenses, and certain optical properties of thom; yat they were 
not invented by the Chinese, but were received and introduced hy 
them from Inilin, This fact will be established by the investigation 
to follow. The subject is somewhat complex, and has never bean 
ecloarly set forth by any author, Chinese or foreign, Tk is indiy. 
pénsable to penetrate into the primeval sources, and to sift their 


‘ A collection of siscellaneous exaye by Ties Yi-bing, a writer of the Ming period. 

"Ch. 8, p. 3 (edition of Alan Wei (d'au shy) In the eominetiary of thia edition 
po reference is made to crystal leues; their mention ty simply on ullersuce of the author 
of Lin trim fi cha. | 

* Por fnsiones, Ch 5, er. 0, Ch. fi, p. 2; Oh. 8 pe Je ce 

* Another argument of Selilegel in favor of warty Chinese arquaintunce with burning. 
lenses la divtussed below In the paragraph on iee-lensey 
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data with critical eyes, os the recent Chinese writers have been 
anable to cope with the matter properly; at any rate, none of their 
stotements can be accepted without careful examination. Li Shi-chén, 
the great Chinese authority on physical science in the sixteenth 
contury, who spent a lifetime on the elaboration of hia praiseworthy 
work Pin ts'ao kang mu, has aummarized his knowledge of optical 
lunaee (luo chu 4K BE, “fire-pearla) as followa:* “The dictionary 
Shuo win designates them as ‘fire-regulating pearls’ (Ano-ts'i-chu UK 
ME EE)" The Annals of the Han Dynasty style them met-Aui 
Br Hil, these characters having the sounds mei iui A [fp]. The 
Annals of the Tvang Dynasty narrate that ‘in the south-eastern 
ocean there is the Lo-ch'a country 中 A] 国 producing fire-regulating 
pearls, the biggest of these rewching the size of a fowl's egg, anil 
in appearance resembling crystal 水 fy. They are round and white, 
ond emit light at a distance of several feet. When exposed to the 
eunlight, aud mugwort is placed near, the latter ts ignited.’ Such 
lunses are used in the application of mora, which in this manner 
in puitiless.* At present there are auch lenses in Champa (Chan- 
ching 二 Hi), which are styled ‘great fire-pearls of the morning 
lawn" (ehaw fia te Auo chu 朝 ak 类 珠 )， The Sa 2an shu 
ai jake # ‘says that the couutry of the Ai-luo barbarians" [ro 





' Lda t'ao dong mu, Cho 8, pu ES This notice Es an appendia te hia arcoaut of 
rock-eryetnl. 

* This translation and its moaning will be explained in the following acetion, We 
have no ailequate word to cover exaitly: the meaning uf Chinge tw EE, which manu 
out aly e “bead” of “peur,” but ale s “gem or peceinns olune,” naually ul vireuler 
dupe. Alremdy 'Heumeior (GiMiathiyar orientale, Vol 1V, p. $05) bas explained cor: 
rectly theeo variant shales of meaning, 

*'Thia senlence ie aot contained in the Tung Annals, bot ts Là Sbivchén'y mp 
Hilement. Yor explasaiion we below, 

A eanthaiation af the clfliial history of the Ham dynasty, written by Sie Ch'éux 


ot AK of the third contury. 

s Re Æ 5%. These tribes (iheir Chinese designation is preserved in the same 
“Laow™) formed ihe Shon kimglom, fret eppourirg in history during the first cantory uf 
dur era, im the prowel territory of Svech'uss gud Yüs-nan. 
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duces stones stylul Juo=taing 火 精 (‘fire-eaxence’) an Fe HY - 
In view of this fact, the term Auo-t't i 3% is au error for luo- 
tsing K a: the latter is correct in correspondance with the term 
slitei-Leiay KK (water-tzience,’ à name for roek-erystal)."! [i 
will be seen from the following discussion that this notice is very 
inexact in detail, and altogether highly tneritical, — n defect for 





* Fut MEta (Lapideires ehigoss, p 60), whi has partially translated this text not 
from the original, bot from à tate Jupuusse cyelopadia), gives wrong rharseters ail 
irauscriptions of the Chiness terms, — dis hors inetewl of seri Aa (or mei Au, or med 
foe, sen farther below), and 40 cas in lion of feo #25 Moreover, the roudering al 
ine cha by “lupe” 19 inedwingibie, se weither the Chinese nor thé Tidians here ever mile 
use Of moyznifying-lenees, hat both peoples were fumiling unly with lowses for Ore-making, — 
The term deo-feiey ia not on error for dey fei, ms amine) by Li Ahi-shin, hot denotes à 
red variely of rock-eryetal ampposed to atfraet fire, while the white variety if the samo 
slong attracts suter ond Dre oh the same time (N'a Miao edd, Uh. 7, Pe 19"); aa 
ani Aeces's, in fact, refer da different minérale, In the same mowocr us among the an 
wleuts, the apeculations of tha Uhinem eonenrning tlie mature of rock-cryeiat wero divided 
between the opiniom thet, om the ony hand, it woe the essen of water (owing Lo the 
outward resemblance to ler) and, on the other hand, the eos of fire (boue when 
wiruck with veel, it yields sparke, or whet ustl a= u lend, produces fire}, Hiern (Cire 
aud thd Reman Oriew!, pe 233) ie quite right ii deriving ihe former theory from clus 
heal lore. Topo to cume back to this aahjort in detail le a meres af studios dnaling 
with Chtome-Hellenistic relations, Lu opposition to Puwr ixeneu, à 5 20), whi takes 
efyatal foro Lind wf lon dun lu ercewire comerinting, foul only ip regions where the 
winter snow fFreeses most jotemerly (Contraria hair causa oryetallam furit, gel vehomen- 
Wore eonerete, Now alinki verts cepetiter quam whi marie hikernee Hives rignui, gli 
elemque coe ceria tet, unde semen Granei déedirv), Luovonce Steins oT the fire vos 
tory BC express the view thot erystal originates (rom purest water hardened inte jee, 
st by cold, howorer, bot through the poworful effect of solar Mat (Crystalliow ex unjwe 
purissimu in glociem indarain coalesccre aiout, nou quidem à frigure, well diviai iguis po- 
tentia). The celebented Veonch Hisbop Mamaonua (1040-1128) attecked ihe glacial 
theory in his porm Be dapiaigna jiretionis (§ 41) aa follows: “Cryvtallat glaties multos 
durata por anno, [ Ut plavait doctia, qui aie scripsere, quibendam, | Gorminis antiga frigun 
towwt atque colorem, | Pars negui, ef miullis perbibent in hértihos artis [ Oryatal frie 
masi, quod ooo vis frigoris ulla, | Nee glucinlia tibsiiea wiqarm violas prokmlur.” fw 
China, the dame theory wae called into doubt by ‘Ty'so Chao y JET in bte ba pa 
fam 格 十 要 ag palllatwd tu 1487: “Altouirh 了 fa wall that many years lad joe 
becumes rock-ceystal, this is olwioualy files In view of the ford that green aml red fa 本 


wow in tm’ Ze AE US À sl RL À Bd AT ok 
ie LAS is BU AS ZE D Au 1) 2 — Attempt at selentifhe 
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which Li Shi-chén himself is not solely responsible, but which 
ilrendy adheres to his uncritical predecessors. We note, first of all, 
that be availe himself indiscriminately of three terms, — hua chu 
(“fire-pearl"), Awo-ta'i-chu (“fire-regalating pearl"), and mei-ui. On 
n previous occasion [ ventured to express doubts of the alleged 
identity of the former two terms; ! and it will now be demonstrated 
tliat they indeed relate to two different mineral substances associated 
by the early Chinese accounts with two different traditions. In fact, 
neither the Shwo wén nor the Han Annals speak of burning-lenses; 
Li Shi-chén, however, is quite correct in tracing them to the Lo-eh’a 
country, but cites the Tang Annals wrongly by assigning to them 
the term no tei chu instead of Auo ohw. This text of the Tang 
Aunals iudeod is the first and earliest authentic Chinese aceount 
relative to borning-lonses. We note also that Li Shi-chén does not 
claim uuy knowledge of them on the part of Wang Ch'ung or 
Hiiai-nan-tee; and, us far as I kuow, there is no Chinese silos 
who woul make such a pretension, The various problems raised by 
the text of the Jt tatoo any mu will now bo diseussed in detail, 

Huo-rs sor A Burstna-Lexs, sur Mica, — The earliest definition 
of the “fire-regulating pearl" (Ano tsi chu YQ TE BK)? that occurs: 


* Notes on Targus in the ant, pe 28 

* Emi aad Rockit. (Chow febew, p LA) expres the opinion thet Avr far ay 
pare te Le à foreign word, wilhout being able, however, to indicate for whieh foreign 
wird it misht be ivtended, ‘Tals supposition la hardly probable, ms ihe pharma Am fs's ia 
good eld Chintse, and girls à reneonobl: senér, I otsars in the uncient Book of Rites 
Li ti, chap, Yeeting, ed. Covvecun, Vol. Tp. 401: Luca translation, Vol, 1, p. 03): 
“la the second month of winter, orders were given to the grand superintendent of the 
preparation of liquors to see that the rice and other glatinons graine be all entnpheln, ete,, 
What the water be fragrant, thal the weasels of puttery be good, and that the reputation of 
he fre (Amo ti KR ie) be right.” The worm deo cui da, accordingly, je very wall 
Wilted to signify “a pene] (or gem) wed i reguluting fire.” Hudéel, Che term dav-és'e, on 
shows farther on, han been employed for à mineral jndigenoos jn China, and belonging to 
tha mira group, prior to her coutant with India, we how, for instance, of sorcens (Ski à 
M, Ch, 8, pe Mi ed. Hew Mel feang alee}, cuciohes, ond finger-rings of Auefs'é, af nalive 
mauuiaetuee (bit, Ch.8, p. 3) Thie subject de wot porsnel bere any further, ma it will 
be treated by the writer in à wperial monugraph un mien. 
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in Uw Anuals of China is embodied in the History of the Liang 
Dynasty,’ which onumerstes it among the products of Contra! India, 
und describes it as follows: “Huo-ts'i, in its uppenrance, is like the 
mies of China,* with a tinge like that of purple gold, and of intense 
brilliancy. Pieces split off from it are as thin as the cicadas wings; 
When joined together again, they ure like doubled silk gauze."* 
This toxt, however, is not peculiar to ibe two Annals, but js 


* fiong atu, Ch, 54, pT The Liang drnasty corcrs the period fram $02 te SOG, 
Iie history was compiled by Yao Be-lien La ihe first half of ihe seventh cootory. “The 
same lent is found alo in Naw ahi (Oh, 78, y 7h The baller mark, comprising thn 
history of Ching from 429 tu G89, wee elaburatel by Li Yon-ahuu lu the seventh cantury. 

“in Chinen yiama SEP fF (litterally, “eloud-mothor"). On the hais ef à ape 
cime obtained from Chine, pie woe identified with miles by E Boor (ln Parent 
Maux, Chime eoderes, Vol. IF, p.888) who alsa rejected Ménrmants tolerprriation of this 
term as “mother-o’-pearl” (ibis meaning bs erroneously given by Pattanun, Chimes 
Russian Dictiowary, Vol. IL jh BAM) He pointed aut seven varieties bearing different 
names Under the some name, pde-om, the different varieties of mina have well been 
deseribedl by Game (Produits de de mature fopanaiss ef chinoine, Vel, IL pp. 438435), 
while F, l'ucres Sun (Ctrdaffons tooard dés Afateria Média of China, p. B10) 
mistook gwar for fale, though deserihing mon under that He. G DER (T'as 
Pag, Vol. VI, 1695, p. 49) bea cowtriated to the subject a few poles which arr rather 
joesuct; only his erroneous view that giw-tw is à modern term, my here be pointed out. 
An in many Madies of ortentalite we mort dhe phraseology “unies or tale,” ft cannot he 
strongly enough emphasiged thal mica and tale are fundamentally different minerals; mod 
it te orem Mill to see how they would ever be ronfnwnded, Tho word yés-ms bee bien 
@ilopted for the désignation of mica iu the mders scientific mineralogy of China aml 
Tapa (ecm, for instance, Sours (ul. Sue of 了 RE， Vol. XIX, 1018, Ve 413), while tale 
in ha ahi PEE By ox Joition shi ME FA, 7; tie stestitestion iis 
fore, ia absolutely certain, The Chinese name arose in consequence of ihe bilief thal thie 
iminnral forme the basis im the oriitin of the cloods; that ia, strictly speaking, the clouded 
appeeropee of the mineral) won imsiromental in inepieiing this popular bulict. The Sunsk rit 
designatiton for mica |e ablra, à word appearing ss carly ae the fifth century it the Bower 
Manuseripl (A. F. BR Hovents, Tas Bower Miwnecript, pp 1), LIT). This word means 
fiterally “cloud, atmosphere,” aud thus prescuts à curious counterpart of the Obie dav 
sigmation for the same mineral, gén (“cluud-mother"). The Chitiese atchemiaty ook 
powdered mira interaally tw onfer to inure tong fife) and when placed in the grave, ft 
was believed to hove dhe effect of preserving the hody from deray. 


KM Re. Bin eS Ae NZ 
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encountered aa early as the third century in the Man chow é wu chi 
Bo SH FE By XE (‘Account of Remarkable Objects in the Southorn 
Provinces"), by Wan Chén ey where it is prefaced by the 
atutement that Âuo-ts'i comes from, or ia produced in, the country 
of Tudin;* and it ia this work which haa doubtless served ns à 
source to the annalist. The brief description of the mineral is 
perspicuous énough to enable one to recoguise in it mica, 一 a group 
of minerals that crystallize in the monoclinic system, and éonsiat 
esvatitiatly of aluminum silicate. The striking characteristic of all 
species is a highly perfect basal cleavage, by which the crystals may 
be split into the thinnest films (that is, the cicada wings of the 
Chinese). It is to this property, and to the highly elastic nature 
of the Inmella (by which mica is distinguished from the flexible, 
foliated, but inelastic mineral, tale), ns well as to the fact thot it 
is able to witheland high temperatures and is a bad conductor of 
wleetricity, that mica owes its commercial value, * 

Th was not in India, however, that the Chinese acquainted theni- 
selves with mica for the first time. Mica is indigenous in many 
places of China; and a contemporary of Wan Chén, Chang Pu Of Ff, 
the author of a geographical duseription of the kingdom of Wu, * 
mentions the mineral “Awo-tst, which iv like gin-nm, us occurring 


* Meosrding to Sei ade (Ch. 83, p. 104, Wan Chée lived in the time of the We 
dynmty (Ibid century), 

" K 6 th KF LE Ml (rat ping pi tow, Ch. 809, p. Si The only va- 
rian encountered in this teat ie in ihe fourth ant: ff in LE wi inelead uf 

别 Zz tic, ms nbore, The Pée d'a bang ae (Ch, 4, p 1M, in the notion of Awd, 
quotes the mama tert from the work fo ww cdi, which aye thet the slouw la à produpt of 
all countries of eouthern India, 

* Compare the excellent article “Mica” in G, Ware's Dictionary of Epomomie Progects 
of india, Vol. v, pp 600-618 (alo ms separate reprint), where lis ete, gealogies! anil 
crographienl distribgtian, as well sa mining and trade jv lundis are fully diseased, 

«We te it okt DE GE MU RE ZE Oo Baron, Bot Sim, pt le 


Na. F4, 
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in the district Si-künn.? Ti is composed of many Inyers, and can 
accordingly be splits It is of yellow color, resembling oli,” * 
This, again, is an unmistakable characterization of mica, und of 
that varisty known to wa as golden mica (or de el). * We nole 
that a kind of mies was known in China under the name Awo-ti*/, 
and that the Chinese merely rediscovered this particular species in 
India; the term Awo-ts'i, therefore, cannot be the rendering of à 
Sanskrit word, ani) such à Sanskrit name aa might come into question, 
indeed, docs not oxist, 

Huo-tsi are referred by the Chinese also to some countries 
locatel in south-eastern Asia, In the year 519, Jayavarman, King 
of Fu-nau (Cambodia), sent an embassy to China, and offered pearls 
of that description, saffron (yi-din), storax, und other aromatics, 4 
In 528 and 535 two embassies arrived in China from a country 
called Tan-tan $f J}, and Auo-tsi pearls or beads were included 
among the tribute-gifts of the latter mission.* Very little is known 
about this country, and ita identification is not ascertained, At the 
lime of the T'ang dynasty (618—006) it is tuontioned gain ds 
being situated south-east of the island of Hai-nan, aud west of dhe 


* de the kingtom of Wa pomprised the presut territory of Kiangan, Chit-kinng, and 
parte of An-hoi, this locality must have been within ihe boundaries of thease previpers 

DE FE AK WE in SE ET a > 
(Tat pring gil tow, Ch, 800, p. 2), The cvineldence of thy terms used in this text aid 
ihe Mau chow dew di is notable 


* Wow termed in Chinese ha sing ai 做 AL A (gold slay stone") ot Ae 
turn whi <> HAG Fy. See Geers, Prudwits de lu nature japiuaice ét chinoise, Vol. 
H, p 480; Dy Makuver, Seiswe Papers, p. 219; and ¥. Pouren Sern, Cut ribat dione 
toieard ‘the Materia Medien of China, p. 145, who mention Kiang-nau as a. loenlity 
where it cœurs, this dé probably (dential with thot mentioned ji the abere Chines werk, 
The Veperial Geography (va Fa'imy à samy edi, Ch: 244, ji, 11) mutions the aisteies 
of Ti-tom (forming the prefectural city af Kinckinng, prorince of Kings) av prodoning 
mica (yim mu) 

* faany ote, Ch 64, po W's or New shi, 
l'école français, Vol: TTL, p, 270). 

* Gang she, tid, 


Ch. 78, pb, 4 (compare Prager, Batt de 
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country To-lo-mo 多 Ft RE, which is otherwise unknown to us. 
G. Scurscet,* iv a discussion of this passage of the Liang history, 
without adducing any evideneo, rendered the term /imo-re’i by 
“Labrador feldspat,” which is au arbitrary aud unwarranted opinion. À 
Both Fu-nan aud Tau-tau, this mue is certain, were countries in 
the sphere of influence of Indian civilization; and in the same manner 
as Fu-nan received dinmonds in consequence of ite lively intercourse 
with India, * ao also its Avo-te? gems were undoubledly derived from 
tho same source. 

Aside from India, Fu-aan, ond Tan-tan, Auo-ts are listed in 
the Chinese Annala also among the products of Persia; that is, 
Porsia in the epoch of tho Saseanian dynasty,* Since Persian was 
ther in vlese relations with India, it is highly probable that the 
nest of Porsia, like many other products attributed to the country 
by the Chinese," also hailed from India, Wo shall revert once 
again to Persia whan discossing the term mini, 

There is wot à single ancient Chinese account that speaks of tho 
nove of burning-lonses in regard to fwo-t'7.7 The only purpose to 





1 Tang ode, Ch. 229 8, p, À (compare Peur, Boll, de l'Ecole franpaisn, Vol. TV, 
p 284), 

© Doug Pau, Vol. X, 1800, p, 400, 

* Seblegul's view Cut the cumntry Tan-tan ahonld be songht fer on the Malay Pew 
inguin, and be identified with the mysterious Doudin, placed by Odorie of Funbwatne nl 
thi fourtecath century betworn Ceston aml China, has bern refated hy Marsan ff, ©) 

* Inia tended diamonds with Te Ti'in, Pa-nen, aw) Kino-chi (T'aws ade, Ch, Al a, 
p. JU", 

* Pri adi, Oh. 97, pe Ty) Wed ds Ch, 102, p, BY) Gil ed, Ch. #9, yp. 7° 

* Huery aad Hocenitt, Chew fetes, je 10. 

* ‘The soncliaion of some Chinese suture that Jac(a'i are burnimg-lenee may have 
been prompted partially by the report of a tina mirror, (Ave 四 站 49) 四 alniwel in the 
Shia (Ch. M pW; ed. of Moe Wei fey pha} This mire, three feet in width, 
th alleged to bare been sent an a ci by à country styled K'üai EE A. nt ihe time 
wl the Emperor Ting of the Chou dynasty (571-584 mc). In om dark room, wlyects 
were vieihbe In it ae in the daytime, aud when ordi were spoken In tho direction of 
the mirror, an ocho evamied from || ee anewer, Her (eus d'auineraars Folamr, p 228) 
sees in. this mirror a pructinal demonstration af the theory of sound-reflection, coupled 
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which the latter was turned was for making lunterns transparent aud 
durable. This confirma the fact that fwo-t'j is mien, for the earliest 
application of it in India aud China was in windows and lanterns, ! 
Muscovite, a variety of mica, iz still employed for lamp-chimneys, as fire- 
screens in the peep-holes of furnaces, and as servens in the laboratory, 
for observing the processes in a highly heated furnace without suffering 
from the intense heat, It is thus clear why the Chinese called this 
mineral 和 Ai “fire-reguiating;” aod it is also clear that, since 
mica cannot by any means be made into a burning-lens, the alleged 
identity of Auo-te’i with the burning-lens styled Auo-chu is absolutely 
wrong. Only the facet that the word “fire” forma the first element 
in the names of both minerals suggested this hypothesis to the Ohinesa 
philologists. But there is o fundamental difference in characterizing 
the two by te attribute “fire.” In mica it refers to that phenomenon 
known to us as asteriam, — the exhibition of a starlike reflectiou, 
which occurs also in sapphire, chiefly displayed by some phlogopites 
when a candle-fiame is viewed through a sheet of the mineral, — 
and the frequent use of the substance for windows, as remarked by 
Watt, may have facilitated the observation of this peculiar property, 
The fact that the Chinese were porfectly aware of it has olresily 
been demonstrated by the referouce to the mica windows in the 
palaces of Lo-yang; and there is another similar report in the 
Necords ef Kuang-tung Provinee,* according to which the mica of 


with that of light-reltection. The tent itself, like tha book from whieh ji is taken, is 
aporryphal, The assigning of it to the Emperor Ling inn irons anachrowiom, and suthiie 
ie known about the country ka. 

* Windows of mes are iontioned iu a Descripfion Of the Palaces of Leyaug (Lo 
pony tang tien ki 洛 lg a Be nb: Tai p'ing pré den, Ch. 808). They apres 
a decsling belllianey in the quulight. Ale fans were mate from the sanie sidbwlanns by 


Shi iw AY i (mentioned ln his work Yo cm a pal 中 ab see Berrecnmm: 


pen, Hof, Sin, yt À, No. 10701 


* Kuomy cho Bb eM iQ. by P'el Yiinw Ze ial. who lived under the 
Tein dynasty (285—419), wee Meemcunninen, Bot, Sia, pl. 1, No. #77, 
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the district of Teëng-ch'éng, when struck by the sunlight, emits a 
brilliant tight, * 

Liv-1a axp Laxc-caw sot Boaxine-Lunaes. — We find also the 
opinion heralded by Ti Shi-chén that the stone iu Fit Fe 
(Sanskrit raidérya) is identical with the huo-t'i gem. This notion 
goes back to Chita Ts'ang-ki PH Tex 器 ， who lived during the first 
part of the eighth century at San-yllan (in the prefecture of Si- 
ngan, Shen-ai Province}, aud who is the author of the Pen two whit 
本 Lei + a. This work seems to be lost; but extrncla of it are 
preserved in the later works on natural history, notably in the 
Ching dei pén tatae ao #8 Ac of the year 1108, and in the 
Pén tas kong mu, In both works he is quoted as saying that, 
ncconling to the dictionary Tr yin 46 FA, tiv-li is the same ns 
the gem Jivo-te'i, This work, of course, is not the Toi yan which 
was begun in 1084 and ¢ormpleted in 1039,* but the Zi yan or 
Yeu i by Li Teing À FAP of the Taiu dynasty (265—410).* 
We ure here confronted with a purely philological opinion of a 
lexicographer, which ix hardly founded on a personal examination 
of the objects concerned, nor is it very likely that Sanskrit vaidirye 
over referred to a variety of mica, 

+ SP Bh BR AAT SEE FD JR 2 DE HAR cost pine wt de, ch 
808), — The introdaction of pinte-gisas tne pow wapplanted the wee of mica in Eusteru 
Ania; but some curioge aurvivela of jt wtill occur in ‘Tibet, ‘The Titvlane manufacture 
nn übundanse of eharm-boxee (gaa), some of large dimensions in the form af ebrines; à 
window ta eut out in the wuts! worface to render the (nage in the interior visible, ‘This 
window fe sow waually envered with Kuropenn glans, Wut also with a transparent sheet nf 
mirs, Oresmente of mies are alll employed by the women Io ihe tetritory of the Koke- 
par for the decoration of their fantastic head-dreuses 

* Warren, Kuays oe the Chœur Lrapiape, js 00, 


® Sor the Catalogue of Sui Literature (Sui te, Ch. 82, p, 29: and Warress, br, 
p40), Tat ping à Ton (Ch. 800, p. #) quotes the same definition from (he dictionary 
Van toe BEY AE, wich presuinably is a anloprint or Taw voi BY SB. 

© This dinraasion bears out the ronsons which indured P. Powten Ssertn (Coal ridafions 
Huard the Materia Medion of CHoot, pe 120) to entity Awsdr'é wlth Impin Inguli, as be 
toot: Neel for the lutter and emeountermd the equation of danefs's with Jimi, 
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As the term fiu-li refers to certain varieties of rock-crystal! and 
to certain vitreous products, it would be possible im theory that 
hurning-lenses were made from this substance; bot no such instance 
ig on record. There is, however, un isoluled case in which w apooular 
lans of this material is in question. 

In the year 409, the Budihist monk Huei Shén 23 38 retarneil 
to Chita under the pretence that be hod visited a marvellous island 
io tho farthest east, called Fu-sang 扶 3%, and made a glowing 
report of its wonders, It is well known thet a oumber of European 
an American scholars sought this alleged country Fu-sang in Mexico 
or gomewhera vlse in America, and pretended that this continent 
hal bean discovered by the Chinese nine centuries before Columbus, 
Others, of a more sober trend of miud, localived Fu-sang on Sachalin 
or on ialands wear Japan. But even this moderate attitude resta 
on 4 cardinal error, for Fu-saug, as described by Hnei Shan, is not 
a real country at all, but n product of imagination, « geographical 
myth, composed! of heterogeneous elements, as will be shown by me 
elsewhere, In this connection Fu-sang is of interest to ua, aa the 
eatlies} Chinese mention of a specular lens is asaovinted with it, 
Tn the beginning of the sixth century envoys of Fo-sang are alleged 
to have appesred in Chinn, “offering as tribute o precious stone for 
the obeervation of the sun (tuan ji ya fill H ÆK}, of the size of 
& Mirror, measuring over a foot in circumference, aa transparent as 
rock-eryatal (fiu-i): looking through it in bright sunlight, the 
palnce-buildings could be very clearly Wistinguished.”* The event 


"Tt would be preferehle te yee the gant term “quarts as it js imposible ba 
determine in cach and every ones what kind of pryetat is inwnded, 


+ $e Fe 1 OH OH FLW HE dm Sh UR 
WY fie An SA FA WR LA ABAD voit: SO) PSE RE ee BR 
AP iy (Pai p'iny yA tom, Oh. 808, p. 10), Thin West de derived from thir book Zu 
wi bnuÿ tre i, wy A + EU “Mémoire of the Four Lords of the Linng Dynasty 
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of the embassy bere ulluded to is apocryphal, for it is not on record 
in the official Aunals of the Liang Dynasty; the country Fa-sang 
itself is an imaginary construction. Moreover, the work which 
contains this story, and which consists of conversations held by the 
four Lords! with the Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty (502—549) 
has # decided tendency toward the wondrous, and teems with fables 
lerived from the West. Notwithstanding, all this does not detract 
from the value of this first account of a specular leus, through 
which objects could plainly be beheld, 1 think. that Sentemet, * was 
not so very wroug in lending expression to the opinion that this 
“nrecious stone for the observation of the sun" was a tock-erystal, 

Iu his book (happily now forgotten) Fusang or the Discovery of 
America by Chirviese Buddhist Priesta in the Fifth Century (1875) 
Cit, G. Lazar has utilized also this notice in support of his 
Fusang-American hypothesis, and bas tried to establish au analogy 
between the observation glass of the Chinese account and the 
burning-mirrors of metal which the ancient Peruvians are alleged 
to have employed for kindling their sacred fire. Busraonnernen * 
who banished the nightmare of Leland with as much critical acumen 
and ns w solid fund of information refated this particular point only 
hy discounting the credibility of the Chinese source in question, * 





(002—5656)," written by Chang Yün tHe at (O07 —70), sthterman, port, and painter 
(Dites, Hiographiont Dictionary, p. 51), 

à They were Hisei-ch' wang # [A]. Wan-kie Ea wy. Wei-l"uan a Willa , ond 
Chang:ki {JL x 

* Tousy Pas, Vol n1, 1802, p 180. 

v Cher dur Land Pa Sang (Mitt. de Ger, Ontasiens, Vol. 11, No, 11, 1870, pp 1—11). 

+ Me erronsowily styled the work “the memotrs of a certain Liang eee kong” In 
his Hafamicow Siaterss (pt. 1, p- 100) the tithe fe correctly expluined. Tn an ald eatahigsis 
af books from the twelfth ceulury, Hretachapliler comments, this work ts destribed me totally 
narelisble, we the author wartules malle wondrous end incredible atarira Thin jv merely 
à conventions! Chinese mode nf literary criticiea, The wondrous stories of this book arn 
nf inceieninble historiex! value to ws, + many of then are exact reproductiane of western 
logeadn, 
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This point of view is unnecessary. We certainly do not have to 
believe in the embassy from Fu-sang, which is not confirmed by the 
Annals: the instrument, however, described in the report cannot be 
a personal invention of Chang Yiie, the author of that work, but 
surely is a reality. Tt doubtless was a lens which permitted to see 
the distant palace-buillings with greater distinction: yet it was not 
a burning-lens, and the comparison drawn by Leland is far from 
the point. Moreover, the alleged burning-mirrors of the Peruvians 
existed merely in the imagination of Garcilues de ln Vega, whose 
fantasy has already been exploded by E, B, Trton,? 

Tt i# possible to trace with some degree of probability the real 
origin of that lene fancifully associated with the mythical laud Fu- 
sang. The work Liany se bury tee & that contains this account 
offers the following interesting text: “A large junk of Fu-nan which 
had hailed from western India arrived (in China) and offered for sale 
a mirror of a peculiar variety of rock-eryatal (28 oh ey Gi), * 








‘ Hesorches into the Early History of Mankind, pp. 260-263 (New York, 1878}. 

“fi, Pavenren (L'inscriplion de Si-nyan-fou, p. 31, Paris, 1858}, who first called 
attention to his text, was quite correct in explaining the term p'off aa “rook-eryatal,” 
Pausor (Bail de l'Evole fruneaise, Vol. m1, p 284) secepte p'a-H ln this peace in the 
some, commonly adopted, of “clans,” while simitiing that ft ety mologionlly corresponile to 
Sanskrit aphstifa, Tho litter, however, menus “rock-orystal |" mod in my oplnion thi 
Chinese word p'o-fi, derived from it, in the grenier number of ancient texts, had the some 
siguifeanen Evidence bowed où other texts will be produced farther below; here wn iHsenes 
oly the tert ander cousideration. Por two weighty roneous it is Imposelble to regard the 
wirror mentioned in the Liend av tung tiv di aa à glues. mirror. Vitel ithe story af the 
mersihhnts, Which is aa echo nf tho Western lezenid of thw {lamond Valley, | 


reveals the 
feet that the question is of à preciogs stone, unt of gloss; amene the sumerone verinna 


af thie legend, there is mot one that apeaks of glues, bet all af them ane unanimans in 
wautioning hyscinths, diamonds, or precinis stones in eeeral, A plain glass mirror, moël 
wauredly, wonld not have boen priced en highie, mot have caubed wark « anantion aor 
have been inked with à feyeid of thal charneter, ‘Seeond,—glass mirrors were not yet 
invented ut that time in the Weel, nad fur this reason the comtiusion that they should 
here been koown in Todia wad Foon during the sixth century seemé to me very hesepiled, 
Trae it i that Miatu (CAisese Metattic Mirrors, Boas dan Fok, p, 210), whe ales 
ere this salrror feces Funan de Wing of Agrron glass” (one, however, alia the followten 
footwute), and who wonders at the inrredible price salbsited for it, supports his theory hy 
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one foot and four inches across its surface, and forty catties in weight. 
It was pure white and transparent on the surface and in the interior, 
and displayed many-colored things on its obverse. When held against 
the light and examined, its substance was uot discernible, \ On in- 


the statement that the ancieuts were acquainted with glass mirrors Thin argument, however, 
li not valid; we have to study only the femons and ingenious treatiey of J, Heckmann 
(Beilripe sor Geschichte der Krflactunyen, Vol. wi, particularly pp. 808—435; an Eoghish 
hranalathon af this monumental work wos published im 1814 by W. Jonusstos) to become 
thoramghly canvinend af the baselesness of Wirth's eleim,; and the résult of Herkmautn, 
who wrote in 1728 ie mpbel) both by elesteal philology (Mounan, Merannd Sésalier iw 
Clazrieu! Failotogy, Vol. 1, 1800, pp. S0—81) and by the modern history of lechnology 
CPernnaus, Techwit der Worse, ook 10443 ‘The plain fark remaine that real gloss mirrors 
in our sense did not come ap in Europe before the tutter part of the thirteenth century, 
and tnt they did mot exivt In rlassieal antiquity: — J do mot deny, of course, thai in à 
later period the term poli assumed tlie meaning of “glase;” the exact date ranains. to bo 
martsined. 

1 Une and Rocks (Chew J'ubme, p, 229), who have trandluiel merely the 
beginning of this tett on the basis of an (neomplele quotation jy Ma ete fai oh’ ey, render 
this sentener, "Objects of all kinds plan! before thin [the mirrors] are reflected to the 
sight: without one's seeing the mirror iteelf." ven if thin translation were adinisaille, 
which I venture to doatt, F at à ous wo undersiand what it should moa; it cree 


were to convey the mesging of enmething that is impasllile. The sewtence Ha cia fi. 
tn Fe À br (sew the complete test of the pusmge on p. 208, male 3) cannot be 
Hiwked with the following ele, which de mn mew soutenue expressing a new idea 
This may be hifnrred ae Crom thi text, ms qaoted in Pés fac hay mm, in which the 
centanon haginning with Fe ele. de oasitted, while the sentence boginning with fia] ete. ie 
completely roprodqned, Objects arn certainty wet purent in froal ef a mirror to hn even, 
but man wants to: behotd himacif or objects in n mirror. 14 ie obtinue thal the objets 
here mentioned ‘were oxtural desigos formed by zones of variand coluré in the stone. Au 
they were not anquainted with the complete text, ae handed down in Pai p'tag pe den, 
Hirth: and ftockhill mndcestand thut the junke of Funan habitually actl seh mirrom ta 
tht Chinese, Ove slory reniors lt lear thal only a isolated instaper comms into question, 
mad thit this partioular, whuaual mirror could aot oven be disposed of in Chinn, ‘Thr 
ang ct Boag tee H ln not a work om commercial goograpliy summarizing general data, 
hut in m storgchook narrating specific events, We have la the present onan nol à description, 
but a narrative. For the rest, however, the notes contributed by Hirth ond Rookhill on 
the history of glass ure very interesting and valuable, though many problems eannerted 
lth thin 而 而 oil wubject etith romain wasntred.  [irth's mpintom, thal pip'af should be 
regirded ae a wotd-formation prompled by sanlogy with pitied, in very pilewible, Our 
tert indeed renders this couveptlon slmost necemary, a fhe word pi ennoot be taken bere 
in the sone of “green,” the substance of the mirror belong described ov white and (ranaparant. 
ba 
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quiry for the price, it waa given at a million strings of copper coins. 
The Emperor ordered the officials to raise this sum, but the treasary 
did not hold enough. ‘Those traders said, “This mirror is due to the 
action of the Devaraja of the Ripadhatu.' On felicitous and joy- 
ful occasions, he causes the trees of the goils* to pour down n shower 
of precious stones, and the mountains receive them. The mountains 
concenl and seize the stones, 20 that they are dificult to obtain, 
The flesh of big bensts is cast into the mountaina; and when the 
flesh in these hiding-places becomes so putrefied that it phosphoresces, 
it resembles a precious stone. Birda carry it off in their benks, 
and this is the jewel from whieh this mirror is made." Nobody in 
the empire understood this and dared pay that price," 

The story connected in this report with the crystal mirror is a 
somewhat abrupt and incomplete version of the well-known logend 
of the Diamond Valley, the oldest hitherto accessible Western version 


+ FG, FR K FE Che Celestia! King of the Eigion of Forma", The Ropadbity 
is the eenond of the three Beakmanic mors Tho detailed discussion of this aubjent on 
the port of ©, Danxe (Ctimesinrhe Tempetiaachri st, pp. AT—I0) is eepentally worth nding. 
The Deverijs here in question is Kubera or Vaigraraus, God of Wealth, gunrdisy the north. 
ern side of the world-mountain Sumero ond commanding the host of the serial demons, 
the Yahaha. 

2 天 Hi. This term corresponds tu Sanskrit derafar, à designation for the fire 
mirarcions trees to br Mont in Andres Heaven (compare Horgies, Jours. tm, Dr. Rae. 
Val, xxx, 1010, pp. 468, 460). 


SiS Oe RS Ke ME D ees A GE 
ok ie it WaT M RD st M D ++ Jr. Pa A iv Be 
Mn PB. A ML EX RH HE, 
HAMX. #4 


ET 
POW EE (A SRE (read p'iny gi fan, Ch, 808, 9; OL 


the jewels adhere to the Meek which la 


i. wa 


devoured by the birds, 
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of which is contained in the writings of Erirnaxrus, Bishop of 
Constantia in Cyprus (ciree 315—403),* Again, it is the author 
of that curious work, Liang se kung tae ki, who has preserved to 
ua the earliest Chinese form of this legend which strikingly agrees 
with the story of Epiphanias. This text is worded as follows: “In 
the period T'ien-kien (502—520) of the Liang dynasty, Prince Kie 
of Shu (Sze-ch'uan) paid a visit to the Emperor Wu, ° and, in the 
course of conversations which he held with the Emperor's scholars 
on distant lands, told this story: ‘In the west, arriving st the 
Mediterranean, * there is in the sea an island of two hundred square 
miles (4). On this island is a large forest abounding in trees with 
precious stones, and inhabited by over ten thousand families, These 
men show great ability in cleverly working gems, * which are named 
for the country Fu-lin if AK. © In a northwesterly direction from 





 Kpiphanii opera, ol. Dixhour, Vol. oy, p. 190 (Leipsig, 1902). On the basis of 
these new Chinese sources, I have treated the bivtury if this legend in detail ina study où 
the dinmond (unpublished mannecrnypt of the writer), and therefore du not pursue the subject 
farther on thie oorasion. 

© He was the first emperor of the Liang dynssty and lived from 468 to 544 (Gites, 
Riographieal Dictionary, p. 385) 

© 5 Ant DE PF (the “Western Sex), Compare Hixtit, Jours. Am. Or. Soe. Vol, 
xaxtt, 1013, p. 106. 

+ This must be referred to the matting and engraving nf antique litngtion (gems in the 
venu of Latin gemma), 

The samo mode nt writing ( 林 instead of the later 34 ) a that enconntered: by 
Cuavanxes (Tous Pao, 1904, 38) is test of 607, extracted from the 3e fu youn 
dust, The same way of writing pomare aloo In Tie peng fe fon and iu a poem of the 
Tang Heperor Tai-teung (lei win pin fa, Ch 27, p #8} As our text speak of à 
forest of juwelled treea, « papular interpretation of the wame Fu-tin apparently i+ intel 
here, “forest” (pf) of the jewels being reed Into Fortin; ne if it were “forest of Fa." 
We are here euefranted with the exrliest allusion in Chinese records to the coantry Putin, 
antodating our previous knowledge of it by à rentary, Hirth having traned the first appear: 
ance of the mame to the fret half of the seventh century, The reference to the period 
Tieo-kien (602—520), and the mention of the Liang Rmperor Wa, are exact ehrusslogical 
iniibations which now carry Chinese sequaintance with Vu-lin to the beginning of the sixth 
eentury. This result arfectly harmonies with the view expressed by Panttor (Journal 
aiarique, Mars-Avril, 1014, p. 498), that the name Fo-lin appears with certainty abowt 
530, and thet It in possibly still aller, 
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the island is « ravine hollowed out like a bowl, more than n 
thousand feet deep. They throw flesh into this valley. Birds take 
it up in their beaks, whereupon they drop the precious stones. The 
biggest of these have n weight of five cattiea There is a saying 
that fhis is the treasury of the Devaräja of the Buüpadhätu." 1 
This is not the occasion to discuss the history and development of 
this interesting legend in connection with its Arabie and subsequent 
Chinese parallels; this will be done by me in another place. Suffice 
it to say for the present that the Chinese version is an exact 
parallel to that of Epiphanius, that it antedates all Arabic versions, 
that it represents a purer form than the earliest Arabic text in the 
lapidarium of Pseudo-Aristotle, and that it was tranamitted to China 
directly from Fu-lin. I have here fallen back on these two texts 
of the Liang se kung tee ki to introduce the reader to the mental 
horizon of its author, Chang Yüe, and thus to secure a basis for 
judging the raison d'être of the specular lens ascribed by him to 
an embassy from Fu-sang. It was a plausible a priori aupposition 
that this instrument must have been one of Western manufacture: 
and being now familiar with the outfits and tools of the workshop 
of Chang YGe, who absorbed traditions of Fu-nan, India, and Fu- 
lin, we may well infer that the alleged Fu-sang lens was really o 


HR PY A at. RK Re A Bh À A a we ie TP 
Sd oS fit on 2 Ay BA, OG 2 DU HE HE HH AE Ry yp = 
AS FAK. eR AT BR RE HE 
AG FG ie je FE Se Gh PR EN th. #5 26 AL #7 
SiR IRR R, UA eS. fr PK # 
CH Jr, BE BR KE SRR 070 te 05 era, 


section on national ceonamy a, BR FY, rom pw bi ati, +. 5). — The lest. sentenen, 
tif course, is wot en clement inherent in the story, us it éxme (rom Po-tin, bot is an inter 
polation of the Chinese authur Chang Yüe, taker from the narrative which the traders of 
Fweas had overheard iu ludis, 
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product of Syria (Fu-linÿ and reached China possibly by way of 
India ond Cambodja (Fu-nan), in the same manner as the costly 
mirror of rock-erystal. ? 

A product termed langkon FF is identified with Auo-ts'i 
by Su Kong fk FE of the Trang period, * who, at the same time 
defines the former ns a kind of finlé, Kou Tsung-shi 9g Fz WE, 
in his Pin t'to yen i AX EX Gz BE of 1116, calls him to task 
for this wrong statement by observing that fn-li is a substance 
evolved by fire, while fang-han is not, so that the two could not 
represent identical species. So Kung's identification has indeed uot 
been adopted by avy subsequent Chinese scholar. * 


À In the writer's proposed Chinese-Hollenistic studies will be found several intoresting 
examples af Hellenistin folk-lore traditions looming wp in Po-nau sud thenre transmitted 
to China. 

© hing tel pau 有 at Uh. 3, fol. 26. Also in à commentary ta the dictionary Ki fai plew 
Bs BR FG (Fak wie you fa, Ch Ta, pe 1000}. 

* Leng-kan, iu times of antiquity, appears a» à mineral, mentioned already im the 
earliest Obinwee docament, the tribute of Yd, in the Shu 有 ae (Lauce Chimie Classics, 
Vol ur, pe 127), ae product of the province of Yusgæbuu; jts exact ature cannot be 
duterminud, the commentaturs saying go more than that it us à stone weed for beads; 
Legge’s explanation thet pousibly it was laaulite or tapia lazuli, is purely conjertaral, The 
Shue ede defines lang-tan ne à stove resembling jade; and the Æré ga localinos it in the 
Konstan, ‘The Pie to JB) GB assigne the stone to Pring-tse SJ in shu By 
(See-ch’nan}. Wei fe, How Haw chu, Liang ste, nol Wed shu (iourn, Chine and the 
Raman Orient, pp. 41, 47, 60, 78) mention feag-tan smong the products of Ta Trin; ov 
explanation of ite significance with reference to these pesages is où record, We find Leay- 
kan also in Kuche (Drug sta, Ch. 34, p 16), ip central India (sid, p. 7b), and generally 
in India (Tray adm, Ch, 220-4, y. 106), From the Tang period onward the Chinese 
naluralists or pharamaciats, beginning with Ch'én Te'ang kl, dewribe my 和 um ah a kind 
uf voral, growing like a tree with rowt and branches on the bottom of the soa, Mashed Uy 
means wf nets, and beluy reddish, whom coming out of the water, hut eabsequently turning 
dacker, ‘The Fm din efi pu (Ch. &, p, Ob) anys that it de à stone enaght in shallow 
placre unar the coast of Ning-po, resembling the granine oral (rhme-hu), being white, 
when coming out of the water, and afterwards turning parple ot black, LA Shichin wb- 
jects to the application of the term lang-daw to these auring prodasts whirh, sorording to 
him, should be credited with the name aaa Au while the former should be rystricted to 
à stone docurting ln the mountains, Compare so Sonteuns, T’ewny Pan, Vol TI 1896, 
je BB; F we Méue, Lapidaires edinois, p. 56; Hier and Rocannt, Chan June, pp 
162, 226. The word f/ang-tus seem to be an unwmatopontlc formation descriptive of the 
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Tux Mivenatonica. Term Mu-nui, + Finally we have to dis- 
cuss the term ein Hy Bi, which, according to Li Shi-chén, 
ulso shonld refer to lenses, It first appears in the poem Tye hid 
fu % JE PR of Sema Siang ju, who died in 117 m.c:, as one 
of the mineral products of Sze-ch'uan.! Kuo P'a (276-324) ex- 
plains it ns a stone bead Ay BE; Tsin Pao = M says that it 
is identiea) with Auo-tsi beads; nnd Yen Shi-ku (578—645) reiter- 
ates the same, adding that “is is the “fre-pearl’ coming ab present 
from the countries of the south.” " These definitions are vague anil 
unsatisfactory, being made by philologists who in all probability 
had never seen any of the stones in question. Yeu Shi-ku errs in 
identifying Auo-tsi with Auo-chu, and therefore the identification of 
both with mei-Awi is presumably wrong also, The dictionary Shuo 
win Can. 123) notes un ns an equivalent or synonyme of me 
lui: as we have shown that the former covery the group of micas, 
it would follow from this definition, provided it is correct, that 
mei-fad should be a variety of mica, and consequently cannot be a 
burning-lene. 


The term anéi-hui ia listed also in the anciont vocabulury Ai 


taiu chang Bh Re: elite by Shi Yu il 游 uuder the reign 


sound yielded by thy sonorous étove when steock (compare the words Any i. * rnmbling 
of stones, roll of à drum; aod dem jy). “choos, ns light of eonnd;" Lada [LI] ris 
ke muet in Peking se am jnterjeetional expresinn, imitation of the valse of gonge and drame, 
in general tumparo chap, ry of Warrens, Æsgé po fe Glia Lenyaege), This point 
of view would account for the fart thut the game 中 是 关机 本 was dranafermml from à steno 
to = coral; for Ta Wan, ip his View [ie ed pa (i, 0), expressty alates that the corn! fang- 
fae whee aruck develope resonant properties, 

| Sir i, Oh. 117, pe Sb; ond Tree iw oie, Ch. G7 à, De 2b. Veu Sat-ku démos 
ihe proummeciation af the two characters na met aod Âai (or Aneij, but amis for thi latter 


i he wt tn BEE BL. 现 音 回 , LH HAD 
x KBR. M 7 € 出 火 珠 也 . This dlaam ie interesting, 


fasses ao Lt proves the importation of lems into Ching in the rat half of the seventh 
emtury—s fact which, a9 will be seen, is contiemed by the T'ang Annals, 
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of the Emperor Yiian (48—53 1.c.),* with reference to jars made 
from this atone and three others, It is simply define as “fine 
jude" in the commentary. This explanation, again, would batial 
any idea of burniog-lenses. * 

What the mei-hui moutioned by Se-ma Siang-ju was, no Chi- 
nese commentators really kuew. Their explanations are makeahifts 
to conocal their Inck of proper knowledge of the subject, This 
much seems certain, that the mei-lui of Sxe-ch’'uan was not mica 
(Auo-ta't), first, because mica not known to occur there; and, 
second, because the name mei-hui deuotes niso the roae,* and 
accordingly the mineralogical term seems to refer to à rose- 
colored stoue: For this renson it seems out of the question also 
that it could have been used as a lens, and there is indeed no ac- 
count to this effect, mentioning the employment of wiei-hui, The 
caw), therefore, is one of purely literurg extension of significance. 
The original meaning of the wor! having fallen into ablivion, it 


1 Hegarding thio work ecm the bmportant study of Ciravasmes, Lhramnt ts chicas ahi 
coneerte par Aurel Sein, pp 1—10, ‘The passage referred to is bo Pom dan del pin, Uh. 
70, pe 15h 

© The apocryphul work Siw 6 fi, of tho sixth century, which kas sat come down to 
ue in ite originnl form, ia eredited with the statement, *Snake-pearls are those vomited by 
a suvke, There is « saying im the districts of tke Soathern Son (Kuangtung, ete.) thet à 
(heriwund eeake-pearls are mot the equivalent of à single aterAui, which moans thal snake- 
pearls are law in. price. Aloe mei-dui te the designation af a pearl (or bond, jewel). 

4 Roan ragosa, with red and pink flowers (G..A. Grvant, Chiaene Materia Moira, pr. SA] ; 
and M, 3. Scuierpan, Div Rear, Gerckicdte wal Sgmbolif, p. 228 who ennmeraies sever! 
pected of ruse im Chapa). The Jayunene nataralist Goo Ranzan states that the precious 
alone wei-Aad in named for the color ot the tlowurs af Rosa repos, and invokes the Chines 
work Tien bung Wai we Fe ZE [Pf AMD by Sung Ving-sing of 1628 Cla ed, 1637), 
na his wuthority (Grewrs, Produits de La msfure japomaise of clisisis, Vol a, p #00). 
1 cannot trace this vefereneo in the latter werk, bat God there that mai-husi ip treated as 
a apocint kind of protons stone “resembling yellow ur groeu pens; the biggest are red, 
green, blue, yellow, in ahort, occurring in all colors, and there are alee esi-dui Like pearl” 
(ee Ta ade fai ch'dng, chopine on precious stones, pao sli). Yer À am cowvimned that 
(ino Manan wnemantered thia statement in nome Chinese book, and may hare erred only 
in quoting the Tien Lung Mal ow. 
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became free to assume the same meaning as Auo-tvi, in the rôle 
of an elegant term of the estilo culto: The fact that it really in- 
terchunges with the latter is manifested by the aceount of Persia 
in Nan shi,* where mei-hui are listed among the products of that 
country: while, as mentioned on p. 195, the analogous reports in 
Pet chi, Wei sha and Si shu have the term Auo-ts'i in the same 
passage. Thus the greatest probability is that also mei-/imi, as used 
in this text of the Nan s/i, denotes the mics of India. As regards 
other foreign countries, we find mai-lui mentioned in the Wei liv, 
written by YO Huan between 239 and 265, az a product of the 
Roman Orient (Ta Ts'iu), ? and worn on the high bead-ürees of 
the women of the King of the Ephtalites (Ye-ta), * 

After having overthrown the nebular hypotheses of foreign and 
Chinese scholars, the path is finally cleared for diséussing the real 
thing, the history of burning-lenses in China. There is only one 
term in the Chinese language which may lay claim to having this 
significance, and that is duo civ 4K BE (the “fire-pearl”), 

Ixtaonverion or Bunnixe-Lunses isto Cuma. — The first his. 
torical mention of “fire-pearls" (/uo chu) is made in the Awnals 
of the Tang Dynasty (018—906),* where they ure connected with 
4 tribe of Malayan or Negrito stock, styled “Lo-ch'a" BE Fj, and 
inhabiting an island io the Archipelago east of P'o-li 波 A] (Bali). 
“Their country,” it is said, “produces fire-pearls in great number, 
the biggest reaching the size of a fowl's egg. They are round and 
white, aud emit light at a distauce of several fout. When held 





‘Ch. 72, p & 
* Horn, Chine and the Roman Orient, 78 


* Lung mm HE WEY IM BE Zi, written in 547 by Yang ttias-cui 


HE (quutel in Ta she tsi eh Guy, Plan À tien 67, Veta, Aut d'ad 2). 
* ay vu, Ch 222 «, Fr. Ih. 
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against the rays of the sun, mugwort ! and rushes * will be ignited 
at once by fire springing from the pearl." * The same text, wilh 
slightly varying phrascology, is given also in the Old History of 
the Trang Dynasty,* where, however, the interesting addition oc- 
curs, that this pearl is in appearance like crystal (WE an 7K Ae) 
Hence we may justly conclude that these fire-pearls were convex 
erystal lenses, whose optical properties were utilized in producing 
fire for the medical purpose of cauterization. * 





» Chinese ai BE , Artemisia enlyaris, 4 plast common fn China snd from ancient 
times used in cauterizing the skin (see Haeraneweruen, Bot. Sim, yt. 8, No. 429; pt 5, 
No. 72),—a process known to us by the Japanese name mesa (properly moyxat, the Jap, 
word lor Artemisia). ‘The best leaves are taken and ground uy with water in à stone 
mortar, the voorsest particles being eliminated, aut the remainder being dried. A small 
portinn is rolled into à pellet the size of jen, placed upon the ulcer or spot to be cauterise. 
‘The preferred methud of iguiting the moxe is still by menns of à burning glass er mirror 
(compare G, A, Sroazt, Chinese Materia Medioa, p. 53). The most interesting and detailed 
account of this practice was writlen by Exurtuucr Kavéeren in the seventecuth century 
(itistory of Japan, Glasgow edition, Vol. un, pp. 277—292). Ksempler states that the 
Japanese used burning splinters oF inoense-stichs to ignite the mors. 

* Kawwvren (Le, pe 976) informs us that the most common enustie used by the 
Brahmans of India is the pith of rushes, which grow fn morasy places, This plth they 
dip into sesainum-sond oil, and burn the skin with it after the commen manor 


BKRA mH PARR. 
SE ji OK il X Hh. 


+ Kim T'aug su, Ob, 197, je Ld 

* Gumwccveunr (Nates we the Malay Archipelayn, p. 206, in Miscell, papers relating 
fo tude China, Vol, 1), who wes the first to iudicute the relevant passage of the Tang she 
(hut neglected the corresponding text of the Kis Yong sau), was therefore wrong in affirming 
thst the fice-peari 和 “evidently à kind of barningglan, but whether of glass or erystal, 
and manifactured in what place, wo have ny means te sseertain.” We have, aa will be 
win farther on, the tuenus of ascertaining thnt these erysial lenses were manufactured la 
India. Anvther error of Grocucveldt was to assign the fie-pearl: to the euuntry of Poll 
instead of Loch"s, Pauasor (Bull. de l'Ecole francaise, Vol ty, p. 233, note 3) hos clenrly 
pointed out the sonfusion prevailing ia this chapter of the T'ang Annals, snd has shews 
chat it war the wild wen of Losch'a eiviling the couste of Champa in onder to sell these 
crystal onsen, carrying on their trade ut might, while hiding their faces daring the dey 
(ibid., pe 281, but he too xpeoks of “lentilles dé verre”), G Soursant (Tony Pao, Vol. 1x, 
1598, p 118: and 1001, p, 884), who revealed the seme text fram the Chinese Ganetiser 
of Kuaanagtung Province, offered the inndequate tremistion, “Their country produces mr 
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The crystal lewses, accordingly, were employed in the same 
maoner ae the burning-mirrors of copper or bronze in a former 
period. The Aw bin chu 4 JE of Teuei Pao Hi M of 
the fourth century states that the latter served for the purpose of 
setting mogwort on fire. * 

The Annala of the Tang Dynasty indicate also the fact that 
in 630 King Fau-tou-li 7, 54 Æ sent an embassy to China to 
present such lenses." [i is this text of the Tang Annuals which 
gave to Li Shi-chén occasion for his general sintement of the sub- 
ject, as quoted above. We now observe that he has cited the text 
inaccuralely, and has credited it with the term Ano-fs'i-chu instead 
of Awo chu. The former, however, as we have seen, denotes micn, 
which cannot be used for lenaes; the latter relates to rock-crystal : 
and it is essential to discriminate between the two. Likowise il is 
not to the point when he nsserts that the lenses now found in 
Champa ure styled “great fire-pearls of the morning dawn,” 
“Morning dawn" (ciao Aix) is well known to wa ns the desig- 
nation of a specific textile fabric: * and in the passage of the 
Tang Aunals indicated it happens that the two terms “morning 
dawn cloth” and “fire-poarl" (chao hie pu hue chu i] Lay 布 ik 
PF) are closely joined, heneo arose, apparently, the wisundersianiling 
of Li Shi-chôn. 


honeles (on chu) which are like crystals,” Carhoneles cortalaly ape nol lle eryMals, nor 
ean thoy be atilixed oa optical James 人 Puiwi (Mweipheneulie av p. 08, 
Firense, 1877) lind already indioutol (lab dad che de à seche of quariz. 

Ch. o, p. Bb (el. of Maw Mei Ta'uuy phy), 


TYP ety Sa TT 
A=W BK th R 


* The last clause in the dafnilion of these je worded In Che taf flistorg thoas =Whon 
aid ngximer thi sun ul moon in order fo ignile mugwort, the laiter Le éonvrmed by dre” 
GE “Fl H ASE AK € En ke HR). 

* Peuaor, T'oung Pad, WY, p. 490) Groen, titrerenria Sin, 


b. 404, Lace, 
T'oung Pav, LOL, pp. 299, 140; Lingo tal éa, Ch. 0, po LE 
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A book entitled Sid Teng kia hua [FR FF HE FR ' informs 
us that in the beginning of the period Chéng-kuan (627-650) the 
country Champa (Lin-yi) offered to the Court burning-lensea 【Na 
chu), in appearance like rock-crystal, stating that the people of 
Champs had obtained them from the Lo-ch'a country, whose inlia- 
bitauts have red hair, a black akin, teeth like animals, and claws 
like hawks, ? 

The Lo-ch's or Rakshasa, who, judging from the unflattering 
description of the Chinese, were a wretched, savage tribe (but euf- 
ficiently advanced to practise navigation sod to trade with Champa), 





+ Qooted in Piew fee dei pm, Ch. 21, p. Gb 

* Chinese Lo-ch'a is the transcription of the Sanskrit word Ridstese, The lulter i 
the desiguation for à class of mindevouring ogres with red peck and eyes. and protruding 
tusks, roaminy ubout nt sieht and duime mischief to mankiod [1 waa believed hy Groene 
veldt and Schlegel that the country of the Loeh's mestiaued in the T'ung Annals is identien! 
with the Nicobar Talanda; bal Peuutor (Mell, we {Boole franpoie, Vol iv, p 981) how 
rightly demenstrited the baselesmess of this theory, with the result that the eeuntry of 
the Lo-ch's in question wae situated mat of Poli, whieh ie idemtionl with Bali, the jalond 
ent of Jara. Genet (Kevcarctes ow Plolemy's (leograpdy of Eastere dés, p. 497) like 
wiat he alagouized that theory, arguing that Lo-ch'a refers to the more southern parts 
of ihe Malay Pettinsula, and porbape siands aloo for the wilder trikes of Negrito-Sakai. 
“int populating Me eastero onnat; but thie opinion conflicts with Lhe Chinest accounts of 
Lohan the belief of the Iedians, the main abode of the Hakouhaet demons wie Ceylon 
(Lungha), whiek for this reason wee atyled alu Fakehasilays ("Abode of the Makeham"); 
sad ae auch, Ceylon appears In the grest epic potm Hamaysun, tu whieh King [ame 
rueuhaty there force devile of Ceplon, A eauntry of the Ritkehawm plays ss signal rôle in 
the ‘Tibetan eycle of legende clustering sroom! Polmasambhars, who lived La ihe righth 
econtury (ee Eo Scmnacirrwer, Leheasherodreiteng von Pt, ps 21; and Lauren, Kom 
wintry Hértisohen Kinigin, y. 224). Tt would be tempting to regard (he Lo-ch'a an a trike 
like the Veddn of Ceylon, but for geewraphical reasons it ie seeuredly impossible to place 
the Loch‘ os Ceylon. ‘Sieh a olckwame di Bakohass could certainly lave been applied 
by Whe superior vmales of Jodia to any inferior aboriginal tribes (compare the note of Yon, 
ln bly Marne Fite, Vol. hh te MMM, regarding = Hruhman tradition thet the Rakshesas had 
thelr rmidencé on the Andamans, snd the anslügous application im India of the wards Mize 
ont Piper}, Indian trulitions referting to Rakeboes tribes, therelore, rannot @asivl oe 
toward the Wentification of the Lo-ch's cwantry of the Tang poriod, which, aa justly opheli 
by Pelliot, wae an inlaid jo an easterly direction from Bali, Lt may be suppoeed that it 
wae the Highly cultivated pooples of Javu aml Bali who conferred the name “Hakshuen" 
on that primitive tribe in their proximity. 
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certainly were themsolves not able to produce fire-making lenses. ! 
From what quarters was their supply derived? We are informed 
by the Aunals of the T'aug Dynasty that in the your 641 Magadhn 
in India sent to the Chinese Court tribute-gifis among which up- 
peared fire-lenses (Na chu),*) aud, further, that Kashmir produces 
fire-lanses, saffron, aud horses of the dragon bread." The Intter: 
notice ia contained also in the memoirs written by the celebrated 
pilgrim Haan Taaug in 646;4 and his statement, based on actual 
observation, was doublless the source from which the official history 
of thy Tang dynasty drew. The Arabic mineralogists alto 一 on, 
for instance, al-Akfini 一 knew Kashmir as a country producing 
rock-crystal, * 

In tho beginning of the period K'ai-yüinn (713—742) Kashmir 
sent as tribute “pearls of supreme purity” (shang testing clu 上 请 
ER), illuminating an entire house with their splendor.* Possibly 
also in this case crystal longes are understood, 

1 Tsing, the Boddhist monk und traveller, who journeyed in 
India from 671 to 695, observes, “It i only in China where stones 
are internally taken as medicine, Since tock-eryatal anid narble eniit 


* Gime (hc, pe UT), who orropeogsly lucntes the Lo-cl's on the oust const if the 
eoihern portion of the Malay Voniqonla, eonjecturee with referonde ta thane crystal Lorene 
Vint rock-exyatal “vary likely” cents im thut region. hid point uf view le quite Jos 
matetial Whether sock-cryatul ia found them or oot, the Lo-ch'u rovinlaly dish aed quarry 
iby ond Hf they did, it waa oot wrought by thom into losses, Quarts, for tnatamen: je 
cumin wi the Andamans, bit tho natives make jt wale ints thipe or flukes weed: in 
showing ur lottwuiog, while even the art of olisiting fire from ihe sions by moans of 
striking te wholly unkoown to (hum (2, A. Magn, Jowrw, dathrop, Inat,, Vol: x, 1583, 
y- 381}, 

* Tong ete, Ch, 2014, pe Th, 

* Tang ate, Ch, 2200, pe 6, Compare Coavaxnne, Documents amr Les Tow bine 
ecciirudauz, p, 168, 

* dunes, Mémoires eur los eontrces wcoidentatee, Vol. 4, 107, who irunataton “gloss 
loves", and Watrena, Ou Vows Chwsngs Travels de lui, Vol. ti, p #61 

* Wieorwaxs, Zor Minerologis im filam, p, 206, ALARM died in 1446. 

* Tw gang Gea pice by Su Nyo, Ch. à, p, à led, of Fri huis, 
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sparks of fire, the organs of the body, if those stones are administered, 
may be scorched and ripped open. Many of our contemporaries, 
being unaware of this fact, have suffered death in consequence of 
this wrong treatment.” In Chinese alchemy preparations. made 
from jade and mica played à signal part, and were consumed by 
ambitious devotees to insure long life or immortality.? When 
crystal lenses made their appearance in China, the belief was: unt- 
arally fostered that fire was a substance inherent in the stone. 
Fire was considered as an element belonging to the male, creative, 
and life-giving principle called yang, ao that a mineral partaking 
of it was upt to strengthen the body and to prolong life. The evil 
effect of the internal application of rock-crystal, as conceived by I 
Tsing, thos becomes intelligible: in the same manuer ns a crystal 
lone cau set fire to an object, so it may cause the human body to 
catch Gris 

The information given ia the Tang Annals with regard to tho 
Lo-ch'a originated from the mission which carried Chrang Tsifin 
SES in the year 607 into the country Ohitn gp + Ou 
his journey he is said to have reached the country of the Lo-ch'a, 
while in another passage it ia tated that owing to this mission the 
inhabitants of the Lo-ch'n country enter into relations with China, * 


' Nae dat Hi we wei fa élan, Th, 3, pu 20 (od. of Tokyo); compare J, Takatont 
(Metre of the Mudeiiel Religion, je 195), lio wruniely takes tho term pui sit 9 By 
(literally, “white stone”} Mur ndoler, whidh dues noi eceur sad Es unknowe lu Chime; 
pai shi vepeatedly appears in the vative imeeriptions on Haddhist marble semlpturee of the 
Tang period, sad ly fill the current expression for “marble.” Tt would be powvihle that 
I Thing employed tho term pai afd oa à rendering of Sanskrit sifopale ("white strana"), 
which dan aynooyime of spbufite ond necordingly à variety of quarts pr rogk-cryetal 
(EL. Gane, Die dunes Miveraliew, ps 87) Trkekueu epooke of "the ewnllowing of n 
stune:” the slowen were af course trilurated nad powdered, the mnse was knonded and 
prepared with other ingredients. 

* Uader the Sai (ROIS) wee etil| extent à treatise ow the Method uf Prescriptions 
in administering Jade (Pw pi fous fa Wie hi Jy Fe). Sew Swi tw, Ch. 84, p. 91, 

® Pecuiot, full, ae I Ecole franpaier, Vol, rv, p 251, 
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The latter statement seems to be the more probable of the two. 
The date 607 may thos be fixed as the time when the Chinese 
made their first acquaintance with burning-lenses; and during the 
first part of the seventh century n somewhat lively trade in the 
article was carried on from Champa to China. Hence Yen Shi-ku 
(579 —645), as mentioned, justly poiuts to the importation of burning- 
lenses from the south during his time, While, as a last resort, the 
Lo-ch'a lenses are traceable to India, we have as yet no menus of 
ascertaining through what channels these lenses were transmitted 
from indin to the Lo-ch'a. At thie point there is a lacune in our 
knowledge which I am unable to fill; it may be supposed only 
that Sumatra or Java, or both countries, acted as middlemen in 
this traffic, bat T regret having no certain facts along this line 
to offer. 

It is curious that a tribe of such a low degree of culture as 
the Lo-ch‘a possessed burning-lenses, and was instrumental in con- 
veying this Indian article to Champa and China, This fact we may 
explain from ethnographical conditions of the present time, with 
which we are familiar; the Lo-ch'a, though acquainted with natural 
fire and its uses, must have been a tribe that did not know of 
any practical method of producing fire. Such a people, for example, 
we net among the Andamanese, of whom BE. H. Maw! says, “The 
Andamanose are unable to produce fire, and there is no tradition 
pointing to the belief that their ancestors were their superiors in 
this respect. As they live in the vicinity of two islands, one of 
which contains an extinct, and the other an active voléano, it seems 
not anreasonable to assume that their knowledge of fire was first 
derived from thit source. Being strangers to auy method of pro- 
ducing n flame, thoy naturally display much care and skill in the 


* Faure, Autheop. feet, Vol, xt, 1893, P. 272; compare alse Vol, Au, 1483, p. 150, 
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measures they adopt for avoiding such inconvenience as might be 
caused by the extinction of their fires, Both when encamped and 
while journeying, the means employed are at ones simple and effec- 
tive, When they all leave an encampment with the intention of 
retarning in n few days, besides takiug with them one or more 
amouldering logs, wrapped in leaves if the weather be wet, they 
place a large burning log or faggot in some sheltered spot, where, 
owing to the character and condition of the wood invariably selected 
on these occasions, it smoulders for several days, and can be easily 
rekindled when required.” Nothing introdaced by the English so 
impressed this people with the extent of their power and resources 
as matches. It is notable also that the household fire is not held 
sacred by the Andamanese, or regarded as symbolical of family ties, 
aud that no rites are connected with it; thers are not even beliefs 
with reference to its extinction or pollution, The Lo-ch'a must 
have lived under exactly the same conditions when burning-lenses 
were first introduced among them from India. Not familiar with 
any practical method of fire-making or any fire-ceremonial, they 
reality took to this easy expedient, as the modern Audamanese did 
to our matches. It is still the primitive tribes spending most of 
their time in the open air, like the Lepeha and Tibetans (see below), 
who evince a predilection for the application of the burning-lens 
in fire-making, 

Besides the name Ano ohn 火 Bk, the term Auo sim chu ("fire- 
igniting lens”) in found in the Chéng lei pin tao, completed by 
Tang Shao-wei in 1108,' From the same work it follows also 


ie Rig BE 网 日 取得 K (Cifag tei pis true, Ch. 3, fol, 64, wilition 


of 1423), This ie the coovluding sentonce of à brief notice an pedi (see above, p 200), 
Hoth the Cavey fei nad the Fée ao deny we socopt thie term in the sense of “rock- 


crystal” (aphafity), Li Shichto giving at tynouyme the tera ote ge 水 Be. which 
appears in the Stew dai ing and in the poos où the Shasglin Palace 上 林 FER 
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that burning-lenses were manufactured in China onder the Sang. 
Whether this was the case under the T'ang | am tunable to say. 
Buustso-Lawses ms [nora ano Stau. — The preceding Chinese 
accounts are clear enough Lo allow the inference that the so-called 
“fire-pearis” were lenses of rock-cryetal cut into convex shape, that 
they were used for cauterisation in the same manner ay reported 
by Pliny, and that they were introduce! into China, through the 
medion of the La-ch's and of Champa, from Kashmir, or other 
regions belonging to the eulture-zone of India, In short, whist the 


of Se-mum Simme-jo: Ma traasperency, he anys, equala that of water, ita huninese thar of 
jus, hemes this termi; the ummn “wates-jade" ie idewtion) with rock-crystal (其 : 

mK HEME FR ER AB ™ 
opinion of both Tang Shipewoi awl Li Shivhin goes back to Ch'in Twang-h'i of the 
Tag period, whor dufnition of p'o-fi iw as follows: “Petits a precious stone of the 
Weatern countries, Tt belongs to the category of hand stones, ond is devoluped iu the soil. 
Aevording to the opinion of some it rosulls from the transformation of jew that la n 


thonsand ven wid; bot this is certainly tot the eme" ( [Si DE de =| = 玻 #2 
西国 之 赛 也 .玉石 之 类 . 生 土 中 .或 云 千 总 冰 
所 4k, I 未 ip BR). Nobody, oe for ne I know, hee ne yet acplained the 
statement of Li Shichia that tha originn) moda of writing is he ag. ani thet thie 
name P'o-l ie the designation of à country. T'ai ping we fom (Ol, 808, p. 6) quotes a 
work Vies che di FE AMC Fpl (Memirs of {india ne füllawe: “In the Himalaya, 


there ie the monntala of preeione stonm producing the complute cories of the seven gome 
(rapfaraiea), wll of which may be obtained. Only the p'ofi gem is prodoned om sich 


fly pens that Ht te aioe to obtain” KH 4h # ily ae +e 
Hit ZE HY 4. ME DE OR AE OME Fh). there me 


are eonfrouted with the tejroduction uf uo Indies notion that meets ite parallal iw the 
Ketampertéshi, pecording to which rock-eryatal ie a product of Nepal (L fuse, Lapédarrer 
dodiens, p, 50}, Certainty the people of India did mot hoot for glass on the helghte of 
the Himalaya, ‘The King of Nepal adorned himeelf with pearls, p'o-fi, mother-o'-pearl, 
vural, snd umber (Tang sho, Ch. 221 a, p, 1); hin p'oi certainly ware a kind of rovk- 
crystal, mu slap 5. Lit (fe Népal, Vol, 1, p. 108) understanuds, Wai aot glass. Thé 


Halldhist moule Host Yann ES He, of the Tang period, jw hin Glovers tn the Ra 


talatieko-etire (大 bie #Æ 音 ae th 1, He 5, ed of Skew alow bn A wn, 


appearance rock-oryata! | À 精 tint 4, the variety of rock-erpatal 汪汪 in Chinn); 
pet wccurring aloo in md and white varieties,” 
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Chinese received wore Indian manufactures, Hence it is legitimate 
to conclude that the Chinese name Awo-chu, conferred upou these 
lenses, represents the translation of a corresponding Sanskrit term, 
Such, indeed, exists in the Sanskrit compound agnimayi, the first 
element of which (agni) means “fire,” answering to Chinese Ano; 
and the second part of which (magi) siguifies a “pearl, bead, gem, 
or jewel," exactly like the Chinese word chu,! Moreover, Sanskrit 
ognimani, according to the Sanskrit Dictionary of Boehtlingk, is 
au epithet of the stone siryakinta, which means “beloved by the 
sun,” so called because it produces fire under the influence of solar 
rays. Other synouymes are tapanamogi (“sun jewel"), täpana (“de- 
dicated to the sun"), diplopala (“refulgent stone"), agnigarbha (“ea- 
sence of fire"), — all of these, as correctly seen by L. Favor, * 
referring to rock-cryalal. A Hindu treatise on precious stones, the 
Navaratnapariksha, says, ander the subject of rock-crystal, that the 


+ Althoagh apparectly formed in imitation of this Sanskrit expression, the term Ane 
che, notwithotnnding, preexisted in Chinn independently of Indian influence, bot in 
widely different sense, The following story is on rocord ia the Aunals of the Trin Dynasty 
(Thin she, Ch. 08, pt; biography of Mang Hilan HEY 22). Mis mother, née Ma JE FE, 
waa sitting ont one night with ker companions in the moonlight, and saw à shooting«tar 
fall into » copper basin filled with water, La the water appeared what looked like a 
fire-pourl (hue che YK PAE) of two inches, diffusing a bright, clesr light, Madsme Mx 
took it out with à gowrd ladle mad seallowed it, Whee she gave birth to her son, the 
honse was filled with affulgent tight; heoce the infant receive the same Ling-pao Sap 
FH chm is “Sepornataral Trosanre”), lt is evident that this *fre-puarl™ was à product 
of moteorie origin. A similar seoount Ix found lit the Bamboo Annals: Sio-ki f C2 ; 
the mathur of the Emperor Yi FE: see © folling-star, end in = dream hor thoughts 
were moved till she became prognant, after which she swallawed « spirit pearl (Lewar, 
Chinese Classier, Vol, ut, Veolegomens, p. 117), The term Ano chu appeurs again in 
Tiin shu (Ch. 95, p. 194) in comnestion with the description of the costume, ornaments, 
aud parsphetnalis wore hy the heirapparent. There le ho explanation of fs mesaing 
im this tert) perhaps it war = flaming or eparkling gam. Tn the lutter somes } encountered 
the term in two pamages of the A #4 (Ch 5, p. Sb; and Ch. 7, pe 2; ed. of Jan 
Wel tury che); in one ease the question Wy af an extraneous hairpia aderued with 四 
fire-peat! dragum and a phoenix, 

* Lapidaires iadiens, p. SUV. 
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variety of the stone which, etruck by sunlight, instantaneously 
elicita fire, is styled saryohinti by the connoisseurs, The physician 
Narahari from Kashmir, who wrote a small lopidoriwm in the: be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, observes in regard to the same 
stone, “If it is smooth, pure, without fissures and flaws in the in- 
tenor, if polished so that it displays the clearness of the sky, and if 
from contact with solar rays fire springs from jt, it is praised aa 
genuine.” ' Narnhari dilates likewise on the medical yirlues of the 
atone, to which he lends the attribute “ecred,” and which, if 
honored, procures the favor of the sun. 

Fire-production by means of lenses was not a very ancient, or 
nh common, of a popular, practice in India, any more than in clas- 
meal antignity.* In the oldest epoch of India’s history, the Vodie 
period, we hear only of fire-making by means of friction from 
wooden sticks. The daily birth of Agni, the god of fire, from the 
two fire-sticks (ares), is often alluded to in Vedic literature. 


'R. Games, Die étdiichen Mineraiion, . 80. Gorhe commits (he etrer af rexerding 
this atone as the simstone, being misguided by the Sanskrit anime stryaliinla, and 
qpertiotes that abo the Indian mame hes voue with thie stony ln Europe, All thie is 
erroneous First, the sunstone ja not koown te venus in Jodie, hat if occurs maar 
Verchun Udinsk in Siberia, Tvedestrand and Hitters in Norway, Stateavilla in North 
Carat, sud Deleware County in Pennsylvania (latex, utetetrinéwadr, td od. pp 098, 
520); sceond, the same “wuniinns” je bettowed pos this kind of faldipor by #3, mot by 
the Indians, berwmen it reflects à spongied yellow light originating from minute ervetole 
of iron axils, bomatite, o¢ gothite, included in the sons, and which bath reffeet the light 
and give it a reddish color (Pamniwoton, Gems and Gem Materials, ji, 17), this rove, 
therefore, is totally different from that which induced tin Hide to names cerinia variaty 
of rock-eryetal “wan-belored; third, f{nldapers, Like the tugstone, are mot made late 
hurning-lousee, such ne aro described by Norvheri, After arriving ot his fuotastin reaalf, 
Cache la foread to mdmli that Nersheri i» wpung to claweify the (that 16 (ierbe’s) "sum 
“une” otinog the quurtess, bul the physitinn of Knatumir who doce mot speak of “our” 
suostooe ta petfeotly right in erouping rorck-cryetat Among quartzes, aad the blender da 
solely uu the part of Gare 

The tility of the hareing-lows, of poarss, Las tis limitadions, Th is dependent 


apey à clondless aby ond the power of rong minlight. At sight eben fire may be most 
needed it is pot out af commission, 
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They are his parents, the upper being the male, and the lower the 
female; or they are his mothers, for he ie said to have two 
mothers,’ The Vayu Purana, one of the oldest of the eighteon 
Puranas, presumably doting in the first half of the fourth century, * 
mentions three kinds of fire, — the solar fire (saura), or the pure 
one, or the fire of the goda; fire proeseding from lightning, pro- 
cured from trees ignited by a lightning-stroke; and fire obtained 
by friction. Whether ani how the firsi-named was secured we do 
not know, It would be very tempting to believe that this celestial 
five, obtained by concentrating the rays of the sun, was the result 
of au application of lenses, as, indeel, is still the case in Siam 
(sce below). Such « conclusion, however, would hardly be justified. 
In all probnbitity, only the divine or transcendental fire, like that 
it the Greek myth of Prometheus, is here intended. Also in the 
Avesta, the sacred writings of the ancient Iranians, in which five 
kinds of fire are distinguished, the fire of heaven burning in the 
presence of Ahura Mazda ia known;* mud there ia oo record of 


the use of burning-lenses on the part of the Iranians. * 


一 





1 Compare À, A: Macpownnn, l'adie Mythology, po 01) Ul, Onueemena, Religion wer 
Fea, ji. 106: HK. Korn, Jweisvhes Fomerseng (2 D MG. Vol, 43, pp. 00506): 
F. Srimam, drisehe Periods, pe 147. The modern procussss of fire-mating in Tuidia ave 
well described by BE. Tueuerom, Ethwographia Noles in Suuthers Judia, pp. 404—470 
(Moras, 1000), 

“VA. Surv, Mardy History of Fucia, p. 808 (3d ed., Oafurd, 1914). 

“A. V. W. Jacsson, in Gransrine der éremisodes Pilolegie, Vel. tt, je O41; W, 
Guiten, Cutramsete alter, p. 265, 

© A materia) difereees botweus the fire worship of the aoclont Indians amd Iranians 
Les in the point that fire-making ceremowion predominate with tho former (n good aad 
suctinet description of them will he fool in the new hook of LoD, Kamsery, fuliguidinr 
of India, pp. 166—101), while the latter wore anger tu seek fur the sites of natural fire 
Jackon, Zoraeater, pp 8101); ms tnt the artilicial production wf Site wae eut jurt 
of their rites, Mach valuable infurmation relative to the Persian worship af fimo bn 
bus gathered by Dientaver (Ser, pp, 200 ef mg), ‘The Avcein (Vidärdit, ary, 7; ¥. 
Warr, terete, p. 405) mentions firp-implemmats without deseription of particulary, and 
we seam to bave oo joformation te do Iranion methods of fire-meking, ‘This be the more 
deplorable, se the Persian form of fire-worthip epread into al! porte of the world, — to 
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Tu Sanskrit medical literature I have not yet found any refer- 
once to burning-lenses, ? bat the employment of burning-mirrors 
in medical practice is well ascertained for ancient India. Sach 
mirrors, probably made of metal, ? are twice mentioned in the 
medical work Ash{anga-fridaya." In one case, certain droge are 
to be ground on it; and a counterpart of this practice appears in 
a recipe of the famous Bowor Manuscript, coming down from the 
middle of the fifth centary: “Let long pepper and turmeric be rubbed 
repeatedly on a mirror, and anoint with them the eye when it 
enfers severe pain; it will then quickly become well.” In the 
other case (mentioned in the above work), the wound of a person 
bitten by a rat is to be cured by an arrow or a mirror, and, om 


Howie (PF. Comont, Myaterirs of Mithra, p09; and Oricatad Religions ia Rowan Pugaricm, 
pe 187), te Iodin (KG. Haamhansan, Faishnacion, pp. UJ —165), ond to Citen (Maandt, 
in 性 de Mernant, Pemrics d'or, Vol, 1, p. 80%) J, J, Mont, Referrecea to Chime tn the 
Ancient Books of the Pareves, in his Asiatic Papers, pp. 241—264: Pnavanmes, Le 
Natoieninar, Journal asiatique, (G07. pp. 60, 61, 74, 75; Pein, Mall de P'Eule 
françair, Vol, ur, pp. 660, 070) Th could vory well be conceived that the Persian: Magi, 
who appons tm Todin under the name Magn and in Chinn as Mu-hn (Mimairéd comorrnant 
fee Chino, Vol. xvr, pe 840; Coavatiwee aod Peut, Yreité Manichern, p, 170); chon 
hore bad n certain shave in the diffusion of bihing-lnamas ; Wut thin, for the tinis boiug, 
romains piirely a. mmtier uf sporulation, as wr are entirely ignorant of any dvidewed in 
the eo, One curivws cuineldesss, lywavar, deserves atiention in this Chinnectlon, ind 
this is the smersl caudle of the Sinmmoe lighted with “welostind ftw bp insane (hy 
harwing-giasy (mentioned bilow) ond the same *eobowtiol Eire” kay connut bring tin 
a lamp by the Persan kings #5 n mymbol of tho berpeluity of thelr poser; awd it sa 
with the mywtical jduse of whieh it wan the taprosshon to the THiadochi, wad from them 
to Rome, where the coleatial firo recived ns lis vinhlem the inestingoishakle fire that 
borend la the palace of thy Cesar, and which way carried leforo Whom ts-offieia! 
coremonias. 

' Cauteriention wis practlnd by Jadinn Physicians {ru Hom translation af 
Suprete Som bit, pp, T4—4. 

* Hegarding mirrors ia aucient India, wee the writer's Loduments der inalisehes Kunal, 
1, p 174, 

* That by, the *Qainteseemes uf the Eight Parte of Modicing,”" décribel te ikto physicien 
Vighbaia, probably write hafore he wighth cantney id, Jonny, dsl Medicia, ps 4; 
ihe ilme of the work je fully dinrumsod by Jour in À D MG, Val, 64, 1006, 
pr. S40-—27 4). 
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supposed by Dr. Hoernie, by the reflection of the sun-rays focussed 
on ik? 

The lack of information on objects of reality so painfully ob- 
trusive in Indian literature, combined with the defect of a sound 
chronological sense, readers it impossible to trace a terminus a quo 
for the utilization of barning-lenaea; and the records of the Chinese 
present our only reliahle source in this respect. Indeed, the 
students of India have never taken up this problem, and may now 
hear for the first time that burning-lenses were ever known in 
India. The information coming from Chinese sources, which establish 
the date of the first introduction of such lenses into China in the 
hegiming of the seventh century, allows the inferance that thoy 
were made aud employed in India prior to thin date, This result, 
however trifling it may appear at first sight, ia significant in 
hearing out the fact that long before the Arabic invasion of India 
(710) burning-louses were operated there, and thot the idea cannot 
have been imported into India by the Arabs. 

Sacred fire was annually obtained trom crystal lenses at the 
Court of the Emperor Akbar, and all the fires of the imperial 
household wore lighted from it. His historian, Abul Fazl Allami 
(1551—1602), thos describes the ceremonr:* “At noon of tho day, 
when the sun enters the uineteenth degree of Ariea, the whole 
world being then aurroauded by its light, thoy oxpose to the 
mys of the sun o round piece of a white and shining atone, called 
in Hindi sûrajhränt, A piece of cotton is then held near it, which 
cateles fire from the heat of the atone, This celestial fire is com- 
mitted to the care of proper persons, The lamp-lighters, torch- 
bearers, and cooks of the household use it for their office; and when 
the year has passed in happiness, they renew the fire. The vessel 


' Compare A. FR, Hormmpe, The Boer Manuserip?, » 160, 
* H, Bioonwasy, din J dbderi, Vol. 1, p. 48 (Calenits, 1873), 
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in which this fire is preserved is called ‘fire-pot.” There is also 
a shining white stone, called chandrtrant, which, upon being exposed 
to the beams of the moon, drips water.” ? 

Burning-leuses are still employed in Siam nt state ceremonies, 
like the New Your festival, or during the tonsure-ceremonial when 
Buddhist monks are ordained, for obtaining what is called the 
“celestial lire" (fai fa), The medium enlisted is a huge wax candle, 
styled thien chai (literally, “victorious taper"), which is prepared 
under the direction of the head priest of some royal temple. The 
wax employed for a single taper amounts to twenty-six pounds in 
weight; the wick consists of a hundred and eight cotton threads, 
a number sacred with the Buddhists; and the length is about five 
feet. Round it are inscribed the magical formulas and diagrams 
which are prescribed by custom. This sacred candle is usually 
lighted by means of celestial fire, generated from the sun by the 
use of a huge buruing-gluss (wen fai) mounted on a richly gilded 
mul enamelled frame, The fire thus kindled is protected in à lamp 
until the auspicious moment arrives for applying it to the “torch 
of victory.” The lamp is then brought before the king, who takes 


1 The Hindi word corresponds Wo Sanskrit cendraünta (“huioved hy the moon"), ie 
the same masuec ns Goes suryakinéa to the ubove Hindi name for the erpetal lens. 
Camdraküaia is @ kind of rock-crystal, gooorully believed lo India to shed water when 
the mode ahinse on it (Vinor, Lapidaires iedions, p, XUVIN, The Tihetan temlering of 
thie term le om Bef (“water erysial”), explained es a fabulous magic stone eappuand to 
have the power of producing water or even rain" (Jiscune, TidetanDeglish Thetionary , 
p 362) Guewasn’s opininn (Mission svientifiger dane la Hautr Asie, Vol, nm, p 407), 
that this stone “employed by the Tibetan sorcerers who have the power of causing or 
‘topping rain“ probably ie jade, is inadmissible; the Tibotan word for “jade” is yany-fi 
or g-pang-fi (Polyglot Dictionary of K'icn-luny, Ch, 28, p. (4), the history of whieh À 
hope tu trace some day in another place, — Tibetan has also ma tnem for a hurming-lewa, 
一 me bel ("fire crystal”) or arey byed bel (burning crystal"), Likewias Lepehs ai der or 
ter mi (MAINWARING-Gxlinwenxt, Dictionary of the Lepehe Lonynage, pp. 255, 414). 
Acconling to IL vom ScmLagintwetr (Ri in Indies and Harhatien, Vol, it, pr. #01, 
302) burning-ginsses Lnportel from Chine are widely wend in Tibet for frequaking; be 
himself qwitaessed jp Sikkim the employment of such ginsses directed on tinder, 
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a taper, termed the “ignition candle,” which he lights at the ce- 
lestial fire, while reciting a prayer-formula. The king then hands 
the ignition candle to the head priest, who applies its fame to the 
thien chai. Daring this performance the attendant chapter of monks 
rehearses a prayer. The toreh is kept lighted in a special white 
gauze frame. A solemn ceremony takes placo also at the time 
when it is extinguished. ! 

Ior-Lewses, — Everybody knows that also à flake of ice, if cut 
into the form of a convex lens, may serve as a burning-glass with 
good effect. The Chinese have bad this experience; and one of 
their books, the Po wu chi 博物 志 ，a collection of notes on 
remarkable objects and occurrences, has it on record that “fire may 
be obtained by cutting « piece of ice into circular shape, holding 
it in the direction of the sun, and placing mugwort ( Artemisia) 
behind the ice, eo that it falls within the shadow.” * It should be 
added that this notice figures under the title “juggler's art” FE 4 : 
and it is from this class of performers, who swallow fire and swords, 
that the demonstration of such an experiment might be expected. 
Nevertheless, Li Shi-chén found it advisable to insort this notive 
in his essay on the mugwort,* ns if it had ever been à common 
practice ot physiciaus to apply the moxa to their patients by means 
of an ice-lens. This, however, remains open to doubt. Mugwort 
is said to have received the name “jce-terrace” (ping-f'ai) from the 
employment of ice-lenses. The authorship of the work above quoted 
is attributed to Chang Hua fg 32, who lived from 232 to 300. 
If Chang Hua of the third century should really have written this 


' After G. BK. Grune, The Tonsure Ceremony es performed 12 Siam, p. 161 (Bangkok, 
1803), — Regarding erystal lanses tx Japan seo Gremts, Produits de là nature japonaise 
ot chinuise, y. 243, 


3 MR D M LE BARI 


得 KR (Ch. à, p. 4b) edition printed in Wa-ch'ang), 
* Léa tian bang mu, Ch. 15, p D. 
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passage, the case would indeed be notable in establishing the fact 
that four centuries prior to the first introdoction of burning-lenses 
from Indian regions the Intter were known in China na au appar- 
ently native iden. Indeed, this text has been accepted in this 
senso, and was matched forward by G. Scucecen! as à strong 
bulwark in his argumentation for the indigenous origin of burning- 
lonsea in China; but this plea will melt away as easily as the bit 
of ico when its function as lens was over, Also Schlegel had ne- 
cesse to Wriin's Notes on Chinese Literature, from winch we learn 
(p. 192) that the work Po wu oft, originally drawn up by Chang 
Hua, was lost in the Sung period (960—1278); that the present 
book with that title was probably compiled at a later period on the 
basta of extracts coutsined in other publications; and that there ure 
many quotations from it in the ancient literature which do wot 
appear in the modern edition. There is, accordingly, no guaranty 
whatever that any text in this work, ns it ia now extant, goes 
buck to the third century and originates from the hand of Chang: 
Huw, The text in question is quoted by Là Shi-chôn from the 
Pi yo HQ FE, à dictionary compiled by Lu Tien JE ff4 (1042— 
1102), so that trom this indication we may carry it bo tho latter 
part of the eleventh century. It is certainly far older than that: 
bat it canvot have been penned by Chang Hua, and, at the very 
best, cannot date back farther than the firat half of the seventh 
century, when buruing-lenees fret became known in China, The 
Aovals of the T'ang Dynasty, ns wo noticed, record buruing-lengus 
in the possession of the Lo-ch'n aa an entirely novel affüir, de- 
scribing their use and effect, and this incontrovertibly proves thut 


they were unknown in times previous. Neither do the Tang 





i Me chinuiee, p. 142; Newdrrdamdroh-Chinooneh Feordenbook, Val 1, p. G74; 
and Tong Paw, Vol, ni, 1898, pe 170. The siligation af Schlegel that lentes of tre 
wero Gant tefore the lavertion of glass ls pure invention, heiog contnined moithor in this 
aor in any other Chinas test. 
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authors assert that they were known at an earlier date (Yeu Shi- 
ka, on the contrary, insists on their being imported “at present;” 
that is, in his own lifetime), nor is there any record in the his- 
torien! annals relating to the third century to the effect that such 
lenses should have been in vogue at that period. Whoever rends 
with critical eyes the account now sailing under the false flag of 
the Po wu chi will soon notice that in its style it is worded on. 
the huais of the text of the T'ang Annals, and also that it mute- 
rinlly depends upon the latter, — materially, because it was only 
after, and in consequence of, the introduction of foreign crystal 
lenses, that the experiment with ice could have been conducted in 
China. This iden waa not conceived by the Chinese as the result 
of a natural observation or optical study, which they never culti- 
vated; but ice was resorted to as à makeshift, as a substitute for 
the costly rock-erystal, ou the theory of their nature philosophy, 
that the latter is transformed ice: crystal and jee, being products 
of a like origin, were thought to be able to bring about the same 
uffeat, 

Concuusions. — When we now attempt to reconstruct the gen- 
eral history of buruing-lonses, the principal fact standing out is thut 
China, despite the opposite contention of some enthusiasts, as not 
the sladew of a claim to their invention, bat, on the contrary, 
adinits her debt to Lo-ch'a and Champa; that means, to India. 
Chinn received them from Indian in the same manner ns medinval 
Buropo and the Arabs received them from Greece and Rome, The 
problem, therefore, crystallizes wrouud the central poiut: In what 
reciprocal relation or obligation are India and Hellas? Hellas, at 
the ontuet, is entitled to the privilege of chronological priority, and 
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ean point to the well-fixed date 423 mc, when Aristophanes wrote 
his Comte. At that time, we may assort positively, buruing-lenses 
were unknown in India, for which we have merely « retrospective. 
terminus a quo lying backward of the seventh century an, Neg- 
ative evidence in this particular case ia somewhat conclusive: fur, 
with all their ideas of the sacreduess of fire and its prominent po- 
sition in religions worship, the ancient Hindu themeelves would not 
have allowed soch an excellent contrivance to escape, — a contri- 
vauco that would have brought the realisation of their dreams of 
celestial fire. The fack remains that none of the Sanskrit rituals 
ever mention such an implement, which, for this reason, cannot 
lave bean of any significance in the cultwre-lify of the nation. Iv 
is therefore highly improbable, nay, impossible, that the Hindu 
should have independently couceived the invention, Even if our 
conclusion, based on Chinese documents, that burning-lenses were 
employed in India prior to the seventh century, should be substan- 
tinted in the fotare by the efforts of Indinn research, und, for ex- 
ample, be carried back to a few centuries earlier, this would hardly 
change our result fundamentally, or overthrow the impression that 
the wee of auch lenses belongs to the mediwval epoch of ludinn 
history. There are good reasons for upholding this opinion and for 
connecting their introduction with the influence upon India of Hel- 
lenistie-Roman civilisation. Virst, we may say negatively thot it 
was not Assyria which transtitted the idea to India. In that cnae, 
we should justly expect that it would turn np there at n much 
earlier date, anid oceur simultaneously in ancient Persia: bat Zoro 
astrian Persia, like Vedic India, locks them entirely, This obser- 
vation justifies us io concluding also thut burning-lenses played à 
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very insignificant part, if any, in Mesopotamia; if they did, we 
should find them also in Greece ab a much earlier date. Without 
pressing the question of the when and where of the original in- 
vention, we must be content at present to regard the Greeks as 
the people who, we know positively, made the Brst use of optical 
louses, The second negative evidence that is impressed upon ns is 
this, that Alexander's campaign cannot be made responsible for the 
transmission. It is needless to insist that the historians of Alexanier 
are silent about it; coeval Inilim ia likewise so; and it is inconceivable 
that an idea, though Alexander’s genins should have carried it into 
the borders of India, would have borne frait on her soil only us 
lute as the middle ages. ‘The Arabs, as already observed, did not 
transfer it, either, to India, If we strictly alhere to our chrono- 
logical result, we are clearly carried into the Gupta period, which, 
taken in a wide sense, extends from about 300 to 650 a,v,, and 
which, particularly in the fourth and fifth eenturies, was a time of 
exceptional intellectual activity in many fielils, ! in mathematics, 
astronomy, and modicine, all of which have received an appreciable 
stamp of Western influence, * Indeed, as emphasized by Smith, 
the eminent achievements of this period are mainly due to contact 
with foreign civilizations, both on the East and on the West, and 
the fact of India’s intercourse with the Roman Empire is indispu- 
table. The conquest of Malwn and Surashtva by Candragepta IT 
Vikramailitya toward tho close of the fourth century opened up ways 
of communication between Upper India and Western lands which 

VA. Seren, Barly History of Talis, Bi ail, p. B04 

+ Ses purtiealarly A, Wanen, Dis Griechen in Inulien (Siteamguberiohte Berliner Abudewie, 


1890, pp. 031096), 6, m'Acventa, Ce que Mnde doit à la Grèce, pp. 05—110 (Paris, 
1897); 6, Taunaur, edesvhe Aabrenéentr, pp. 3, To. 
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gave facilities for the reception of European ideas. It is accordingly 
a reasonable conclusion that burning-lenses were transmitted to 
India, not from Hellas, but from the Hellenistic Orient of the 
Roman Empire, in & period ranging between the fourth and sixth 
centuries, to be passed on to China in the beginning of the seveuth 
century. The introduction of the burning-mirrors alluded to in the 
Bower Manuscript, in my opinion, falle within the same epoch, 
emanating from the same direction, 


Aunmonas Note, — FP. 202, note 3. The tree in question is the pürÿäfe (see 
Fan yi ming À Gi, Ch. 25, pu 27h, nd, of Nanking). 

P. 206, uote, Compare am fang-tang F9 FES and BA QE. on interesting nutine 
on thin word is cantsincd in the Navy dai chai man te, Ch, 7, p, 27 b (thew shaw de 
ti'ung shu, Vol, 了 外 

The interesting study of Dr. M. W, de Visser (Fire and Jones Fatei in Chinn and 
Japan, veprivt from 3.0.5, 1014, pp. 07—19%) reached me aunty = short while age 
whee my manuectipt wae in the press, Ur, de Visser tourhes somo questions deult with 
an the prennding pages, though from a different point of view, hut be accepts Schlegel’s 
statements and the tert of the Fo wu edd without criticiom 


LES CORRESPONDANTS DE BERTIN, 


Secrétaire d'État au XVII sidele, 


Pan 
HENRI CORDIER. ') 


—— — 


VI 
ANTOINE COURT DE GÉBELIN. 


Fils d'un pasteur protestant, né & ia Tour d’Aigues, en Vivarnis, qui 
cxorçait son ministère dans le bas Languedoc, Counr de GénELIN est né à 
Nimes en 1725. Vorci de s'expatrier, pour cause de religion, il se retira à 
Lausnne avec su famille, A 48 ans, il commença son grand ouvrage le Monde 
Primitif qui parut à Paris, on 9 vol. in-4, de 417734) à 4784. Il est mort le 
10 Mai 17#4 


Monsieur, 

J'ai reçu dans le tems le 4° volume des Ménoirés de la Chine 
que yous oûles la complaisance de m'envoyer pour M. Horrox: 
Mais je n'ai point encore trouvé d'occasion pour le lui faire passer 
ot j'attendois faute de mieux de le Ini expédier avec mon prochain 
volume, ainsi que je lui ai fait parvénir une partie dés précédents. 


1) Voir Z'ousy paw, Mai, Octobre et Décembre 1913, Juillet 12/4, Mars 1915. 

3) Moude Primitif, analysé #4 comparé sve0 le monde moderne cansidéré dans sun 
génie allégorique et dens lm Allégoriss surquelles conduisit ce génie; précédé da Plan 
gonéral des diverses Partins qui composeront ee Monde Primitif aver des figures en taille. 
douce, Par M, Court an Gébelin, de ta Société économique de Bernn, et de l'Aond, Royale 
de ln Rochelle. À Paris... .MDOCCLXXIT, in-4. 

16 
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Je suis faché de l'embaras où ce retard vous n mis et vous 
prie d'agréer les sentiments distingués avec lesquels je suis, 
Monsieur, 
Votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 
Genetin, 
8 Mare 1779. — Ln.s. 


ul 


Monseigneur, 


Un Rhume qui me retient depuis cing ou six jours dans mon 
cabinet, m'a privé de l'honneur de vous rendre mes devoire cette 
semaine, comme je me l'étois proposé: il ne m'a cependant pas 
empêché de refondre mn lettre pour la Chine d'après les divorses 
observations que vous avez eu la bonté de me faire, J'espère que 
vous Im trouverez à pou prez comme vous la desiriez. Je suis avec 
le plus respectusux et le plus inviolable attachement 

Monseigneur, 
Votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant servitour, 
Count de Geseuts. 
18 de l'an 1780. 一 L.a.s.*) 


In 
Monseigneur, 

Je preny la liberté de vous adresser un Postscriptum ou 24e 
lettre pour le Rév, P. Amor sur un objet très intéressant ot que 
vieut de m'oecasioner jn lecture de la 57° page du 5° volume des 
Mémoires de ta Chine que j'ai commencée de hier, 


一 一 一 一 - — 


1) Mr, Chompré. Paire partir, mais je erains qu'il nuit pas vu be que sous avons 
sar Les Juifs da Ho-nan. M'en parler de nouveau à onze heures. — Notes n. à dé Bertin. 
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Je vous serois très obligé, Monseigneur, si vous voulez bien 
appuyer vous-même cette lettre auprès du P. Amiot, d'autant qu'il 
ne lui en coûtera guère qu'une lettre à écrire ou à faire éorire. 

Je suis avec un dévouement inviolable, 

Monseigneur, 
Votre très-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 
Court de Genetrx, 
4° de 80. — L.a.s.*) 


IV 


Extrait de la lettre de M. Covat de Génetay à M. Amor da 
ler janvier 1780. *) 


Jo vous dois aussi bien des remerciments pour le beau Monu- 
ment du grand Yu, que j'ai fait coller aussitôt sur du papier et sur 
toile, afin de conserrer le plus qu'il sera possible, un Monument 
aussi précieux, Je me propose même de le faire graver avec la 
permission de M, Bsxrix afin de prévenir sa perte, ot de le mettre 
sous les yeux des savans. 

J'ai cherché daus ls belle Histoive de la Chine par le P. ov 
Hauoe et dans vos savans Mémoires ce qui pourrait être relatif à 
ce Monument: je ne sais si c'est par trop de précipitation, mais je 
n'en ni trouvé nulle part aucune mention. 


1) Mr. Chompré. Ti faut montrer à Mr. Gébelin co que noun avons déjà sur cela: 

1°, Co que nous avons dumandé de la part des Juifs de Veniae an de Mr. ide Villaisou 
l'aunée dernière, 

2°. Ce qu'on nous en mande je crole cette sauvée, sur d'anciennes questions per mots 
faites A ve sujet, ef qui me eons donne pus grande espérance dirigers iinux les érlaireime- 
ments qu'il peat déaieer ef on méme tome il mettre Mousiour et Mr. l'Abbé Amyot an 
lien de révérend Père, — Note a ns. de Bertin. 

8) Moosienr Chompré à joindre nu monument en question. 

N°. Cette lettre eat restée en projet. Mr. Gebelin ne sçuroil pes en le projetiant que 
nous atians |e traduction dy manument que nous loy nruns communiqué depuis; mais es 
projet de lettre est bom à garder et le joindre au monument. — Note à ns, de Bertin, 
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Ce qui m'a étonné c'est qu'ayant compté le ombre des figures 
dont il est composé, j'en ai trouvé 77. ni plus ni moins, et ce n'est 
pas faute do place qu'il n'y ou à pas d'avantage, puisque la 6° co- 
lonne n'en contient que 7. tandis que les 5 autres en contiennent 
14. chacune. 

Je n'ai pu et je ne puis m'empêcher d'admirer le rapport éton- 
nant de ces 77 figures divisées en quatre colonnes ile 14, plus une 
fraction de 7. qui réunie à la 5° de 14 anssi forme une 5° colonne 
de 21 figures; je ne puis, dis-je, m'empêcher d'admirer ce rapport 
étonnant avec on jeu connu en Europe composé également de 77 
figures, subdivisées 4 couleurs, de 14 figures chacune, et on une 
5° composée de 21. atouts. 

C'est lo jeu qu'on appelle les Tarots, que Yaus pouvez connaitre 
du moins du nom, et sur lequel je ne pus jetter les yeux, quand 
i] me fut montré il y a trois ans par quelques ans de mes umis 
qui arrivaient (d'Allemagne, sans y reconnaitre à l'iastaut un jeu 
Egyptien calqué sur les connoïssances philosophiques et théologiques 
des anciens Egyptiens et arrangé aur le fameux nombre de Sept. 

L'eusemble de ee jeu appuyé sur les figures qu'il offre et par 
la valeur même du nom de ce jon qui n'est nullement Européen, 
mais très beau et très siguificatif on Orient et qui n'a pu être 
l'ouvrage d'aucun Européen me conduisit & des conséquences très 
singulières sur l'antiquité des jenx de cartes, sur leur origine, sur 
la manière dont sont descendus de celui là tous nos jeux de cartes 
à commencer par les Espagnols avec les noms qu'ils donnent à 
chacune de leurs cartes, 

Ces rapporis incontestables, que je vais développer dans mon 
8° volume et qui étaient cependant tombés dans le plus grani 
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oubli dans cette Europe qui vaute tant se connaissances anciennes, 
prouveront à quel point on a perdu les traces de l'origine d'une 
multitude de choses, et que l'antiquité fut jufiniment plus savaute 
et plus éclairée que nous ne l'imaginons et que jusques aux jeux 
elle avait la sagesse de rapporter toute à l'instruction et à l'atilité 
des hommes. 

Car tel fat on effet le but du jeu des Tarots: il offre jn divi- 
sion politique et civile de la nation Egyptionne et un tableau par- 
lant de la vie humaine depuis le moment de son existence jusques 
à la mort, Ainsi en comparant à ce jeu lo Monument du grand 
Yu, je ne dégrade point celui-ci, je le relève au contraire en sup- 
posant que ce Monument avoit pour objet les connaissances les plus 
utiles pour In nation entière des Chinois. 

Je ne veux pas dire non plus par li que ce Monument du 
grand Yu soit Egyptien; j'ai fait mes preuves sur la non descen- 
dance des Chinois de l'Egypte: mais il est très apparent que le 
Monument Chinois fut comme l'Egyptien fondé sur les propriétés 
du nombre septensire, connu anciennement dans la Chine, liées 
également avec la civile. Peut-être les deux monuments ont-ils été 
calqués sur de pareils qui avaient pris naissance chez la mère 
commune des Chinois, des Egyptiens et de toux les Peuples. 

Quant à deviner l'explication de chacune des figures sans aucane 
autre pièce de comparnisou, je ne m'en sante et ne m'en suis jamais 
vanté, je no me suis jamais donué pour devin, pas même pour 
deviner la valeur du moindre mot, de la moindre figure; mais pu- 
rement et simplement pour un comparateur de mots et de monu- 
mens, d'un mot connu, d'un monument connu, je passe à un mot 


dont l'étimologie n'est pas connue, mais qui ne peut presque pas 
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m'échapper lorsque je suis appoyé sur deux bases, le physique du 
mot ef sa signification. 

Pour retrouver le seus d'un hiéroglyphe, j'ai également deux 
bases: 1°. la figure de ce hiéroglyphe; 2°. les diverses significations 
qu'on donne dans les laugues primitives au nom de l'objet repré- 
senté par ce hiéroglyphe; par ce moyeu, j'ai déjà trouvé le sens de 
divers hiéroglyphes trés singaliers: par exemple celui du singe qui 
peint le tems et qui était sur les clepsydres Egyptiens. 

Ce n'est en effet qu'en rapprochant ces hiéroglyphes de la na- 
ture et du langage qu'on pourra espérer d'en retrouver le sens, et 
lorsqu'on eu nora déchiffré plusieurs, ils en feront trouver un plus 
grand nombre, mais pour cet effet, il faut rassembler des objets de 
comparaison de toute part, ces objets s’éclairant mutuellement mé- 
nent à des connoissances trés-belles et qui seroient perdues où in- 
trouvables sans cela. 


v') 
Mr. Chompré, 


Je lui envoyo In lettre de Mr. Geartrs à Mr, Amror. 


1° Je le prio de la luy reporter de ma part, en Jai observant de 
joy oter Le Révérend Père, of de lay éerire Monsicur, puisqu'il 
ext aujourd'huy prétre edculier. | 

2° de luy apprendre que nous avons ls traduction du monument 
du grand Fu, et luy dire pourquoy nous la ioy avons pas 
d'abord communiquée avec ce que nous en mande Mr, Amiot. 


L) Note a. non signée de Hertin. 


LES COMRESTONDANTS DE BEHTIN. CHE 


3° de Iny observer que ce monument est & moy, mais je ne veux 


EAU 


pas le reprendre s'il ne me fait l'amitié d'accepter le rembourse- 
ment de ce qu'il Iny en a conte, luy ajouter que si je puis je 
feray copier ce monument par us de nos peiutres de ja manu- 
facture-pour luy en faire present. 

qu'à l'égard du Dictionnaire chinois, il les a à In Bibliothèque 
do Roy même le dernier chino-tartare et que j'en demande un 
à Mr. Amiot encore mieux que celui là, qui sçail que ce que 
jay nous encombre. 

que comme tout cela probablement luÿ fora changer sa lettre, 
je la loy remets, 


NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
CHINA WITH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
THE COAST OF THE INDIAN OCEAN DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
PART II 
ww: noir 5 
Il. 

Java and the Eastern Archipelago. 

84 (1). Tao à chih bio. 34. Cuso-wa ( HE). Java. 

It is the kingdom of Shé-p'o (BH YE) of former times, The 
entrance (to the port) is protected by the Pa-i shan (回流 把 
3% (11). All the governmental buildings are fine and imposing 


structures, The population is dense, They sre the foremost of the 
Barbarians of the Eastern Seas. *) 


According to ancient traditions the first king of the country 
came forth from a rock which was struck by lightning. He ordered 





1) See T''ouag poo, July 1914. March 1016, 

2) Although the name Chac-wa was gives to Java se à whole, the Chinese applied 
it more particularly to the vorth-esstern purt of the island along and near the Surabays 
end Madura Straite aed which was under the role of Majapahit, for it was with this em- 
pire that the Chinese of the Yünn period hud established closest relations, as wo have 
seen from the references thereto quoted previously from the 了 Man 24id. See G. P. Rouffaer 
in Sucyclopardtie van Nederiandech-ladit, 1V, A85— 363, hes some very interesting remarks 
on Ma Hwan's sod Fei Heln’s deeription of Java, 

The entrance to which Wang refers was very probably at the mouth of the Surabaya 
Fiver, As to the Pa-i shen (or island of Pa-i) it may have been the round flat on which 
at n little later dete the Chinese founded the village or town of Ssdte'uu or Usinds'uu 
referred to by Ma 下 qu and Pei Hsin. 
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his daughters and sous (Se =) to be chiefs to extend his rule 
(WW iS) 

The fielde are fertile, the land level and producing rico in such 
abundance that there is a surplus to export to other countries, 

The people are not given to thieving; they will not even pick 
up on the ronds what has fallen there. They are commonly spoken 
of as “the peaceful Shé-p'o people” (xc 25 Ba] YE 4h). 

As to their customs, the people do op their hair in a knot 
behind, and wrap ta pu (4J ff) around them. *) Only the chiefs 
let their hair hang loose. 

During the fa-té period (of the Yüan, i. ¢, 1297-1807) I-hei- 
mi-shih (Zp 84 PE FE) and the Ping-chang (chéng-shih) Shih Pi 
and Kao Hsing (7° I BK Ht | SH fit fy HL) went together to 
this country and ordered it to make its sobmission (to China) and 
seud tribute, to build yaméns and establish law, arrange military 
posts for the transmission of official despatches, and to see that the 
laws concerning the salt gnbello anid the use of (Chinese) copper 
cash were observed, *) 

Their custom is to cast coins of a mixture of silver, tin, lead 
and copper. They are of the size of a section of » small conch 
shell (? 4m de FA). They are called “silver coins”, and aro 
used in business transactions in exchange for (Chinese) copper cash. *) 


1) Of. the more detailed narrative of thie event gives in eubsequest pages by Ma 
Hunn and Fel Hein. Ut evidently refers to the conqaest of Java by Adi or Aji Siku 
(A.D. 78) from whieh dates tho Javanese era, and to his fights with the rakuhas (randhaus), 
particolucly with Dewüta Chéngkar. Soc Rattles, Zfitory of Sane. 11, 71. 

9) Chea Je-kua (Mit), mentions fe pw (ÈS Ff) among the products of the Phi- 
lippines, Le it the same fabric? 

5) This expedition took place during the eAid-pdua period, iw 1208, ae we lave soon 
im & preceding page. 

4) On ‘the alloyed esfas of Java, see Hirth and Rockhill, op, sap. cif, TB Ut fe te 
leresting to note thet at the present day Chinese eopper cash are still the current medium 
of exchange I certalu of the islands of (he Netherlands Sndies, as ali wad Lombok, See 


G. Viewering, Ov Chinese Uwrreurg, (1012), 00. 
好 
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The country produces bay salt (Fy EM). They sun-dry pepper 
of which every year ten thousand eatties Of the first quality and 
strength are prepared. It also produces coloured cotton prints and 


parrots of the pan-ying-wu variety (= BM HE © #H). All the 
drags (procured here) come from other countries, 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading there are beads, 
gold, silver, blue satins (7 £f), coloured taffetas, blue and white 
porcelain cups, iron-ware and the like. 

Subordinate to (Chao-wa, ZY) is Wo-lun (Ak +), Hsi-ling 
(Fi SF, Céram?), San-ta-pan (= 47 À), Ki-tan (fF FP), 
San-ln (4% 刺 ) These islands have no rare products, so they are 
only noted here, }) 


1) Wan is probably the same as the Nintun (ZF 67) or Kulun (fc Bey) 
whieb the CAu firm chih (13*) says mus one of the piratica) dependencies of Sa-ki-ten (Java), 
1 dont know where to locate it, G, P, Ilauffaer, op. sap. cit, 1V, 376, 386, saggeste Go- 
rang or Goram, an ldlaud ESE of Ceram A. KH. Wallace, Maley tredipelago, 3TO—376, 
ssys the Goram people are 8 rave of traders, 


In the ame fist of the Cia fon chih mention is unde of Hot-ning (RÉ WE), 


Sakiten (OR 吉 PH), Santo (FF HiT) ant tongtepan (HE AT HZ), Thee 
are tlearly the Hsi-ling, Kktan, Sun-le and San-ta-pan of Wang's list. Hul-ling may be 
Ceram (the Molucens were conquered by Majapahit), Tung-ta-pan may be “Eastern” Te 
pau (or Ta-pan), (Suj-ki-tan) wae probably in SW. Bornco, and San-ls is clerical error 
for Sauto (or ta). It is true that la another passage (on Chang-kis-in) our author refers 
to Tuban ns Mu-ping (ASE MAL), bot he is aot as à general thing very partinlae ie his 

A, Marre, Madjapuhif et Tehampa, 03, 04, says that “the Javanese empire of Maja- 
pahit extended, whes at its spoger, from the southern estremity of the Malay Peninants 
tw the Moinens archipelago and prolebly to (he Philippines It comprised a part of Boruce, 
and etercised rights of sovereignty où Champa, that is to say on the countries of Cochin 
chins snd Kamboja, at present ander French protectorate.” 

The Hun chiee tea ohid (Fe [ES Be St) or Chinese Overseas Magasins, à pe- 
riodienl started in Shanghai in 1918, has in ite three first numbers au elaborate and 
moet ioteresting study of Chinese relutions with Java ond the Archipelago geverally, Al 
though mach in it is derived from the Dynastie Histories wad other well-known works, 
there is 4 lurge amount of originel information, dus possibly to Chinese records and tre: 
ditious preserved among the Chines of the Straits and Java. Unfortunately we are infh in 


the dark om this question. 1 have sot made gue of this stud beyond 
y 0 ns not to enlarge 
mesure the present work. 
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84 (2). Fing yoi ehéng lan, 2. Cuao-wa (JR HE). Java. 


It is the Shé-p'o (F4 BE) of olden times. This kingdom has 
four (towns) all without walls or suburbs. The first come to is 
Tu-pan (RE Wa), the next Sst-ta’un (M 村 ), the next Su-lu-ma-i 
(RE 4G HG ZE. Surmbaya), the next Mau-chih-pa-i ( 满 者 伯夷 ， 
Majapahit) which is the capital. *) 

The royal palace on all four sides has a brick wall over thirty 
feet high aud is over three or four li square. The gates and 
Luildings are very impressive. The rooms are forty feet high, the 
floora are of boards covered with ornamented mats made of rattan 
on which they sit cross-legged. The roofs are of hard wood. *) 

The people live in a kind of rush (cottages) each of which has 
a brick storé-houss (cellar?); in these they sit and sleep. 

The king lets his hair hang uaturally; on the crown of his 
head he has a cap of gold leaves. Around his breast is wound an 
embroidered (? {fj ) silk scarf and his waiet is bound with a piece 
of brocaded silk called a ya-yoo (JR JRE, “waist band"), At his 
waist he wears a short dagger called ua pu-fa (不 Hi). *) He goes 
bare-footed. He rides either on an elephant or in an ox cart, 

Among the people the men wear the hair naturally, the women 
do theirs op in a knot. They have an upper garment and below 
a kerchief (j. «, sarong). All the men carry a dagger st their 
waists; whether old or young, rich or poor, all carry n dagger made 
of damascened steel (Sp ZE fi SA HE), the handle ornamented 


}) CL Gromneveldt, Notes, 45-—54. According to Tang bai pang Was, 3, 4°, Se0-te' an 
aise written [ffi] 村 ix the same ay isin um 5 新村) Te le Germik ow the So 
rabays Strait. Sce iufra, p. 05. 

2) CC what Friar Odorin says of the palace of the king of Java, Cathay aud the 
way (hither (Cordier's edit, Meklayt Soe Pabl.), Il, 154—155. 

8) Grotnerclit, op. sup cif, 40, sare parla eepresente probably éedié, = weapon 
betwees = sword and a knife. See G, F, Îluullner, op. sap, ot. IV, 396 and infra, 68, 
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with gold or with rhinoceros horn or ivory, and frequently very 
urtistically made to represent a goblin's head. 

When in a crowd if anyono strikes another's head (40, # À, 
lit. “offends against his head"), or starts a brawl, the other strikes 
him with the dagger he curries in hia belt, 1) [f be dies from the 
wound, then (the other) conceals himself for three days when he 
is free from crime, bot if he is caoght in the act, then forthwith 
he ia stabbed, 

They have no punishment by flogging; regardless of the degree 
of gravity of the offence, the criminal is tied up with a rattan and 
stabbed to death, so it is not strange if butchering is going on 
continually, 

In trading they use Chinese copper cash. *) 

Tu-pan Pim Ai ) or Tu-pan (HS HE. Tuban) is the name of n 
country. There are all told over a thousand families ruled hy two 
chiefs. Among the people there are mauy from Kuang-tung and 
Chang-chou (in Fu-kien). 

On an islet of the sea there is a little pond; the water is sweet, 
clear, and drinkable; it is known na ehing shut (or “holy water" 
HY 3K). Tradition says that when Shih-Pi and Kuo- Hsing, generals 
of the Yian, attacked Shé-p'o, for a month they were unable to 
make a landing. Tho troops were worn out and very thirsty. Then 
the two generals secretly prayed, (and then) they set np à spear 
in the pool, when forthwith à spring began to flow and the army 
Was aaved, 





MCE eayra, the parallel passage in thin Hsingeesta abfeg- fee, My gang choo dwag 
fiem fw, 1, 2° (Chuch'ing) saya In i footunta) "Tf any ene by misadventure sirtkes an- 
other's head, a grudge is borde to the polut of parretly companing his death.” Duarte 
Harbow (Hakluyt Soe, lit), 197, speaking of Java mya: “Hf any persog were to put bie 
hood wpond thelr head they would bil) him” See alsa Commentarion of A funan Blally- 
query, 11), Aa, 

2) Of Hirth and Rockhill, op, amp. elf, 78, 61, n. 10, and Linehoten, 1, 118 (Hioklngt 
ue. edit). 
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Continuing thence eastward half a day ons comes to Ssti-ts'un, 
(also) called Ko-erh-hsi (3 57 À, Geresik).*) Auciently it was a 
mud flat, Chinese visited it and settled down there in nombers, 
when it was called Hein-ts'un (新 村 ) or the “New Village”. 
It counts over n thousand families and its chief is (or ita chiefs 
are) from Kuuog-tung, Foreign ships come here to trade, gold and 
precious and foreign things wre in great abundance, and most of 
the inhabitants are rich, 

Continuing southward by water for half a day one comes to 
the roalstead of Su-lu-ma-i ( 49 LA ae He. Surabaya). Ib is 
freahwater, ehallow, and with a sioneÿ bottom, scarcely deep enough 
for small skiffs. After some twenty fi one finally reaches Su-li-ma-i, 
also called Su-erh-pa-yu (tk i 把 7 ), where there are all told 
over « thousand families. There is a chief, and Chinese, among the 
population. 

To the bay there is a large, flat island with dense toreat 
growth; myrinds of Jong tailed monkeys live a short distance off 
in it, These monkeys are called u-sun (ff) RK). Av old monkey 
ia chief, and an old native woman whom he has varried off lives 
with him. People of the country who wish to have progeny set 
out samalu and viands a an offering to the old monkey. H hé 
eats some of it the rest is scrambled for by the band, When they 
have finished, he (6e, the ol monkey) chooses a male and o 
fomale monkey to fondle cach other ( ZF), and after a little while 
the people who want progeny go back home aud (the woman) 
inevitably becomes with child, *) 
oa 1} Tubes aad Gerenik nr Grlwoe are on the Sorabaya Strait, the latter ie 10 miles 
south of the mouth of the Solo river, ‘Taban lea Ille to the worth of il Geresik be etill 
s place of considersble trade and frequented by eonating vessels, aod Toban hav also some local 
leuportane 

The Taw aiid calle Taban, ‘Ta-me-pan (ÂE i BIE). Cin fon Aid walls Tabou 


‘Ts-pon (FT 板 ) Gee slap infra, 37 (1). 
2) Cf, Hirth and Rockhill, op. amp. cif, TT 
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Continuing by water eighty 4 one comes to n trading place 
(46 BA) called Chang-ku (SEE M). Going ashore (here) and tra- 
yelling by land sonth-westward for half a day one arrives at Man- 
chih-pa-i, the capital. There are (here) approximately two to three 
hundred families, and sevew or eight high officials (19-491) assist 
the king. +) 

The climata is constantly os lot ns in summer: rice matures 
twice a year, They have no couches on which to sit and sleep, 
nor chopsticks, nor spoons for taking up their food. ‘They are 
continually chewing betel-nut. When they prepare food, after 
moistening it thoroughly with butter (when) in the dish, they spit 
the piece of betel-nut out of their mouths, take a handfal out of 
the dish in front of them and eat it After finishing they drink water. 

They offer their guests betel-not, 

There are three classes of people; the first is that of the western 
foreigners (i. ¢., Musulmans), who coming here to trade, hare re- 
mained permanently. In their clothing and food they sre refined 
and clean. Another class is that of the Chinese, such as people 
from Kuang-tang, Chang-chou, and Ch'äan-chou, who hare come 
here to live. In their food they are very particular; they follow in 
everything the Moalim faith, ite faste and its pouances, 

Then there are those whose complexions is very dark with 
monkey heads and bare legs, who are followers of the devil doctrine 
(4 3H ) what the Buddha called “a devil country." They are the 
natives (early aborigines). Their food is coarse and nasty; ihey ent 
snakes, ante, insects, and earthworma, scorching them only slightly 
in the fire, and that is all. They are like dogs, stopping not evan 
at excrements for food. 


1) Groeneveldt, ep. amp. eif., 45, anys Chong-ku may be the present Changkir, Yury 
Asi yams Fa, ©, 4", montions à Chang-ku shen. The name of Majepukit ip wrilten 


fim 巴 hak iy Tian shih (QL0, 12, 18). 
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Tradition says that anciently the devil, the Evil ovo, ( iF 
魔 于 ) with blue cheeks, red skin, and dark red hair on lis 
temples, cohabited with a teang-hstany (FR Æ, goblin) and they 
had over an hondred children who fed on human beings, Suddenly 
one day lightning strack n rock and a man came forth whom all 
the people chose as their ruler, whereupon he led soldiers to drive 
out the wang-Aiiung and the devil, after which the people enjoyed 
peace, 

Lu their habits they osteem bravery. Every year they arrange a 
“hamboo-spear feast” which begins in winter in the tenth moou. 
The king ani his wives go out to see it, husband and wives each 
riding in a pagoda (pointed top?) cart (HE Hi), the wife (or 
wives) before, the husband behind, (These) carta are over ten fewt 
high and on the four sides of the body are windows; they are 
drawn by horses. At the place of the fête they make an arena, 
(The men) are drawn up in rauks facing each other, each holding 
a bamboo spear, as hard as iron. Those who enter the arena bring 
their wives with them. The wives bear u three foot (stick?) which 
they hold with both hands. When (the men) strike at each other 
(the wives) say “nota ( 相 格 日 那 刺 1 When they have 
finished fighting, for him who is wounded so that he dies, the king 
sends the victor to get a tube of gold dust to make amends, and 
for the support of the widow, and with that it ends. ?) 

In all marriages the man goes to the family of the woman and 
having drank the wedding cup (24> LE) after five days: he takes 
the bride home to the sound of copper drums and the blowing of 


1) CL Teng Ee gang Jao, 9, D where à paraphrase of Ma Huan‘s otery is given, 
taken from the Fung gré shdeg fe CA BUR We. Mi confirms Groeneveldl'a expla- 
uation of the words oe de Careers farel “ta drow back", J says that when [he mes 
pct-to t¢ fight, the wife of ench ann separates them with the sherk piewr ef wood whe ear- 
ries, srylog out me Je, av te, “an which (Whe combattsats) draw beck (BY SBLy"....+. 
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pipes of cocon-uut, and accompanied by a great crowd with swords 
and bueklers. Then the bride, the upper part of her body bare, 
with hair hangiog down her back, and bars-footed, wrapa around. _ 
her a brocaded silk kerchief, pula on her head gold beada and 
other rich ornaments, and adorns herself in every possible way, 
The neighbours of the groom help also with betel-nui, and by de- 
coratiog à boat with flowering aud other plants, After feasting for 
several iluya they scatter, 

As to their burials, when one is at the point of death, the 
Young people of the family ask him his will (34 @7), whether bo 
wishes to be buried in the water, or cremated, or buried in the 
bellies of dogs. Then they take the corpse to tho sea-shore, thoy 
let dogs eat it, anid whether they have picked (the skeleton) clean 
or not then in accordance with (the deceased's) will they throw the 
rétmaina into the water, and with that it is ended, 

Cremation is even more barbarous than water burial, for the 
favorite wives take an onth (to die) with their lords, and so they 
aecompany the corpse beautifully adorned and making lamentations. 
After a while when the bones have bean burnt and the fire is 
blazing they jump into the flames anil die, 1) 

Among the people the wealthy use in trading old copper ouah 
of China. In writing they do not use paper but incise their writing, 
which is in the wo-/i character ( 但 学 ) on kajang leaves, ?) 

(Io this country) twonty fang (fig, tusls) make one chin (Fr; 
catty), sixkeen ol'ien ($e. Macé) make one tael, Four hu-pang 
(tr FA}, Javanese dulana) make one mace, Each (Eu-}pang is 
(equal to) two fda (4p), one |i (Hit) eight hao ( neve sail 
(3%), five fu (24) Chinese weight, 

1) Pang she, 20D", 4, ways that in certain parte of Tova (He-ting, ay (LE) 


they put gold in the imouth of the rorper, and on ite hands aud feet tings ond burnt it 
wilh camphor af divers kinds aad aromntie woods 


2) 6e, ln an alphabet derived from Cholu or the Corumandél ooaat. 
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They cut a bamboo into a peck measure. A peck is (called) a 
hi-la Ch ia). Javanese Audak), it is equal to one ahéng (FF) eight 
ko (>) Chinese. Their bushel measure is (called) suit (EE, 
Javanese mali), it equals eight pecks (of the country) or one bushel, 
four pecks, four ko, Chinese, ") 

On the full of the new moon some twenty or thirty native 
women of an age form a band. When the moon hay set they tie 
their arms together (lock arms) and go about the neighbourhood, 
following every-where the leader of their rustic songs, passing by 
the doors of the gentry and their woll-to-do kin who make them 
presents of money. 

There are (people who) unroll pictures and give explanations 
about them to those sented around and listening, und so strongly 
can they move them that they make those seated there Inugh or ery. 

The people praise highly Chinese decorated porcelain-ware; also 
musk, flowered taffetas, and silk gavzes (6 HE ). 

The country produces white sesamum, green beans (3% 豆 )， 
sapau-wood, diamonds ( & Hi -F-), white suidalewood, nutmegs, 
shells of turtles, tortoise-shell, parrots, af which there nre green, 
red, anil five-coloured kinds, parroquets (? ¥ if) that speak. Thoro 
are also the chin-chu-chi (33 BE BB lit., “pearl fowl"), the “hanging 
down" or tav-tua bird ( £8] Hh Bj “love-bird of Formosa?), the 
variegated pigeon ( hf) the peacock, the “pearl sparrow” (5 
ER GE), the green pigeon, and such like: 

There ure also wild deer, white apes and monkeys, sheep, swine, 
cattle, horses, fowls, and ducks, 

As to fruit thoy have bananas, cocoa-nuis, sugar-cane, which 
generally grows to tweuty or thirty feel, pomgrauntes, lien-fong-mi 
(UE i 密 )， persimmous, (ung-eh'a ( BS IR. Javanese fongeut, 


1) Wilkimton, Malay Divctiowery, onys 1 msi le equal to 16 gontomy 一 « gantang 
nowadays is shout à gallon ond = quarter, Cf Moullaer op, scp. eft, IV 387, 
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the jack fruit) which are rather like the loquat (4ff $f) and have 
white (or translacent) flesh, 


34 (8). Hsing cha shéng lan. 9 Onao-wa (JR HE). 

Ita old name was Shé-p'o (HS YE). With a favourable wind 
it can be reached from Chau-ch'éng in twenty days. 1} The ares of 
the country is broad, the population numerous, Their arms and 
fighting men excel any in the Eastern Seas, 

There is an old tradition that Mara, the Evil one, having had 
relations with a blue feed, red bodied, violet haired goblin ( fi mR) 
they had over an hundred sons, who always fod on the flesh and 
blood of human beings, So what the Buddhist books eall the 
“Kingdom of Demons” wns this country. The people were nearly 
crushed out by them, when suddenly one day lightuing burst open 

T) fai pong elev Fung flee fa, A, 8 (Choe-wa) gives tho fothrwing sailing directions 
for the voyage frum Chan-ch’ng to the mouth of tho Saribayn rivers: This Hagdom of 


Chasa ls about a thoumad A south of Chon-ch'iug Going from Chanth'iag noe makes 
Brel Ling shan (Cope Senha, Anam) whore soundings give about 60 tathome Fifty wulehes 


more fs Weng bel (HBL D 2 I “Ceutipeds islet). From the terminal reef of tin 
lalet going went five watches Ch'ang shun ( 站 [[f) is reached. ‘Thon (en walches enntwarl 
between Shblang inland (BE FE 之 山 ) xed the inlets of Knan-ziion tan (GE 
PHY Wg) aoû Shueng vob (00 M “Double nan one passes the étant uf Locwei 
(ie ie € LLY) where there are 18 fathoms soundings. Five watches thenee one 
makes Chu hat (479 Ml “Bamboo islet"), after which in foar watches one coma la 
Ki-luag ilot (36 ff 之 A) nod in len watches more one prrires nt Küluu lilaid 
{ 名 Fi € ily + Germm island, Samvar Point, SW, Borneo), where wood and walker 
can be got. Thirty watcher thence our comes ta the laland of KE-liméa GE mF 
7 VAI, Cachaun Sava}, nd five watches beyond is Hachiso. shay AA Ae 山 ， 
Pepper island), Three walebes more and ons arrives ni dhe island of Nada an (Hh & 
5. [Lp + from whense ma comes to ‘agen RE AS  Tuhan) and flee watuhen after 


wards one arrives et Hein-te'un (新 Ay, Gerisih) of Chase, the capital of which la 
called Mun-chi-pe-i (Majapahit}". 
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a stone in which a man was seated, and they all besought this 
strange being to become their sovercign. So he led them all against 
the goblins, and drove them out, put an end to the reign of terror, 
and once again there was peace and prosperity which hay lusted 
to the present day. From old records preserved in this country (1) 
learnt that this event took place during the Han dynasty, 1876 
years before the present year, the 7th of Hsüan-t8 of our Great 
Ming dynasty (A.D, 1432). 1) 

The port in the moath of the river where one lands and leares 
(this country) ie called Hsin-ts'un (or “New Village’). The people 
live all around; woven kajang leaves cover their dwellings and 
connect their shops so that they form a bazaar, This country ix 
wealthy. There are pearls, silver, ya-bu stoves, cate’-eyes, sapphires, 
rubiew, cA'é-A’u, agate, mutmegs (or cardamoms, $F 52%), long pep- 
pers, put-chuck, indigo, everything that can be used, and traders 
are very nomerous, 

They have parrots and “parrot-peacocks” (NE FL FE) which 
can be tanght to understand speech and to sing songs. Tho 
“hanging-down bird" (fi #4} &, the love bird of Formosa) has 
the body of n small bird (%£) but its plumage ia variegated. 
During the day if sweet perfume is burnt it absorbs it and stores 
it away in its feathers and wings, In the night time it sprends 
out its tail and wings and hangs with its head down (48 HH) to 
let out the fragrance. 

The people are given to acts of violence. Boys when they are 
but year oll are given a dagger which is called pu-la-t'ou (F 


1) Meg chil, Gd, 16%, eay Chat ia 1432 the memorial presmted by the Jnvanese 
mmission to the Umperor boro the date of the yeur 1876, thn founding of their dywasty 
isting from the 1° year pda d'au of Hañan-ti of the Han (i.¢, B.C 66) Groeneveld, 
Notes, 33, a, 4, thinks there is perhepe on error in the text and that 1497 may lave 
occured im the original. | famey thet the compliers of the Ming atid vend Fei Haïln'n teat 
careicesiy. The Juran era began in A.D. TA. 
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i) B).*) The handle is of gold or silver and carved ivory. All 
the men, old and young, poor and rich, carry one in their belt, 
If they get into a brawl and draw their daggers and one of them 
is killed, the other keeps out of sight; after three days it is all over. 

The men have monkey heads, naked bodies, and wrap around 
their middles a piece of cotton, Those who ean drink till they are 
drunk pride themselves on being heavy with spirits but light in 
property ( HE fk FO i FC AY QE giz). 

The women wear on their necks strings of gold beads, and they 
stuff a roll of kajang leaves in holes (in the lobes) of their ears. 

As to their mourning when a chief dies of old oge, all his 
slave girls and concubines pledge themselves to each other to die. 
So when the day of the funeral has come about, the wives, eon- 
cubines, and slave-girls, their heads covered with grasses anil 
flowers, and draped in coloured stuffs ( =f- 由 ), follow the corpse 
lo the sea-shore or to a deserted place, where they put it in a 
sandy spot convenient for the dogs: if they devour it clean, it is 
held to be good, bnt if they do not clean (the corpse) then they 
have songs of grief and Jameutations, (After this) they pile up 
fire-wood beside the corpse and all the women, having sat on it 
for à long time, set fire to the pile and die in the flumes, and 
the ceremony of being burnt with the dend is completed, 

Su-lu-ma-i (hie # 0G #2, Surabaya) is the name of a place 
(in Java), the (principal) mercantile centre for all goods, ships, 
and grain. . 

In the estaary (of the Surabaya river) there aro (on a island ?) 
hundreds of hu-sun ($9) FR, monkeys). Tradition saye that in the 
time of the Tang (dynasty in China) there were (on this island) 
some five hundred poople, men and women, all cruel aud evil 


— 





1) G. P. Roulfser, op sup. cit, IV, 386, 1 pu-la-l'ou points Lo am original bileden, 
CT supra, 01, where the form pu-la occars, 
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doers. One day a buddhist monk came to this place for a fortune 
telling ceremony. This bonxe (when he found out what they were) 
took water (im his mouth) and spirted it out and changed them all 
into apes (955 Jf) leaving uuchanged only an old woman, To the 
present day they preserve (her) old home (4) and both natives 
and (Chinese) traders are in the habit of sacrificing (to her) with 
cooked rice, befel-nuts, flowers, fruits, meats, ele, and if they do 
not il luck will certainly befall them, 

Tu-pan (At Ag) is the name of a place. On a shoal in the 
sen (HE ie ) there is à spring of clear, sweet, drinkable water; it 
is called the “Holy Water” (32 7K). In the time of the Yalan, 
generals Shih Pi and Kao Hein when they were attacking this 
kingdom during the month they passed here before landing #uffered 
by lack of water and food, So tho two generala prayed to Heaven, 
aaying: “We beg Heaven to grant that we may chastise the Bar- 
barians, If Heaven grant this, may fresh water arise, if not then 
we die,” With this they struck their spears into the briney sea, 
when à spring of sweet water rose up from the place where their 
spears had been, and all the army drew of it and drank. Then 
they said (to their troops): “Heaven grants us nid, let us attack 
with vigour!’ So the troops were filled with ardor, with blood 
eurdling shouts they dashed against the hundreds of thousands of 
Barbarians and routed them. Availing themselves of their victory 
they followed them up and mado prisoners that they cooked aud 
ate, So to the present day they say the Chinese eat people. After 
this they seized the sovereign, and finally, when hid crime hail 
been investigated, ho was sot nt liberty and given the title of King 
of the kingdom of Chao-wa, 

During our dynasty the Emperor T’ai-tsuug-wén (Le, Yung-lo) 
gent os ambassulora the eunuch Chény Ho and others to present 
Lo the king gifts in his name, when the King, the Queen, the 
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chiefs, and village headmen all received the Heavenly bounty. The 
sovereign sends continually missions to our court bearing articles 
of tribute, 


85 (1). Tio # chih lio. 28. Pa-cn'reu-xs-cutes ( /\ ff BB (AD). 
Pigirian (7 Java). 

Kan-i (-}} §3,) is near Hui-ting-fung (? jit St Jy). The trees 
ure sparse, the flelds lean, suitable for raising millet and wheat 
(RFF). 

The people are loose in their habits ( fay 4); their customa 
are the same aa those in Tao-li-chon in Ha-pei (349 JE 3498 M). 
Both seses do np their hair in a chignon, throw over themgelyes 
a piece of white cotton stuff, and fnsten around them a sarong of 
native cotton cloth. 

Once each year, in the third moon, the people choose living 
beings to sacrifice to the devils aa a peace offering in the hope 
that there will be no calamities and suffering (during the year), 

The people boil sea-water to make salt. They have chiefs, The 


native products are tan-pi (HL jE. *) chintaes, fost-coloured cotton 
stuffs and betel-nuts, 


The goods used in trading (by the Chinese) are blue (China) 


L) Fa sid, 220, LE, in the arcount of Shik Pis expedithan sgeinst Majapahit 
refers to the Pach*ieh-chien ( J, if il). und Gromnevelit, Notes, 82, haw lilentified 
it with the river Mas empiying intu the bay of Surabaya and the village of Duljekan op 
ite right hank ging miles from the sen. |i seems that the Chinese mume mar be found lu 
Pigitian, which ie will applied te one of the branches of (he river Mas, Sailing Directory 
for the Eat, Archipelago, TL, 185. See also infra, TH. 

As to Kant aud Hailing-fong, | have ni explanation (u give shout them: À hore 
hot met with these games in any other book; these somes may have applind to villages 
founded by Chinas. 

2) 0 find op explanation of thir term, In chap. $7 of bis book (infra, 41 (11 Wang 


refere ta 青 Æ HL. Perhapu Hi BE. “asheel" — on opposed to col ond sewed 
garment — is the eorrert reading. 
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ware, red kino (2% 78%), gypsum (? +. B= -- BF), blue sev pe 
(再 $$ fi), earthen-ware water jars and vases, iron-ware and 
such like, 


36 (1). Tao ¢ chih tio. 45. P'o-r'ès 1) (38 FF). Madura(?) 

In is on the sea-const. The island is a mass of white rocks 
(uy 踊 1 4). lt is unfit for agriculture, and the people count 
for food on other countries, 

The climate has sudden chauges from hot to slightly cold. The 
people are brave. Men and women are clear black in colour. The 
mén let their hair hang naturally; the women do their up in a chignon 
and wear a white cotton sarong. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and gather crab spawn 
to make cho ( fife, chutney), They build bouts of boards and secure 
them with rattan slips, and caulk them with cotton, Though the 
hull is very weak they go in the roughest sea with only their 
woolen oars, and none have over been wrecked. They have a rulor. 

The native products comprise white rattans and fou-liu rattans 
(+ ae ie lit, “floating creepers”), 

The goods used in trading are blue china-ware, common cups, 
Hainan cotton, iron-ware, big aud small pots and jars, and such like. 





1) The only other work hou to me in which the mame P'ap'én oomare ie tho 
Vion «ih (200, 12—18) where it wvidently refers to Madara Streit, Whether the fa 
Pee of our aathor was on Madura or an asjecent island, Buwean, for example, jt lu im 
pomiblo to say. 

Tia eid la the pasenge referred to obove enye of the time of the Chinese expedition 
to Juve (1202) geners! Shik PE tot bis troops frum To-plng-tow (PCE Sir Fe , Titan 
to Jusgyslu bay (FR A 加 ) snd entered the Pa-ch'ieh chiew or “river” 
(A fii 11) near which in ite cpper conch je the palace of the king of Tu-mapun 


CRE i HE). and nt ite mouth it communicates with the Sen of Lu plu WwW 


FF K iff). 
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87 (1). Tao à chih lio, 35. Cuuxe-xa-10 ( Ht jm fe). 
Janggolo (Java). 

To the east of Tu-ping (Hk fff, Tuban) is called Chnng-ka-lo. 
The island is near the confines of Chao-wa (Java, Majapahit): 
betweon them ia a high mountain which is very luxuriant; it is 
entirely covered with yen-7u trees (? ES By Hi) aud nan-mu trees 
(Hs 4). 1) 

There is a cavern with three entrances leading through it from 
front to back, and which can easily hold « myriad or two (of 
people). 

The country reaches to Shë-p'o (FE BR). The climate is hot, 
the customs of the people pure. Men and women twist up their 
hair in à knot, Their germent is a long shirt. 

The native products are sheep, parrots, fine cotton chintze sheets, 
cocoa-nuts, cottom muslins (AX #4 FE Hb). The goods used in 
trading are trade silver (42 @B),*) flowered Hettan taffetns ( 花 
宣 $f), different coloured cotton stuffs, 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous rice 
(Fi) to make spirits. They have no chief, but the most worthy 
during the year governs them for the time being (He 概 )， 

Secondary to them (FX) come, at some days voyage by sea, a 
number of tribes, called Sun-t'o (ff RÉ), Pi-p'a (FE FE), Tan- 
chang ( J} Hf), Fu-chiao (看 M6), and P'éog-li (Z IH) As 


they do not occupy themselves cultivating the soil, but are given 





1) Chu fan chiA, 13) (Sa-kitan), says that cost Topas and ecooterminous with Creat 
Shé-p'a ia called Jamg-ya-ba KK > i 路 ). See Hirth sad Rockhill, op sup, nif, 62, 
66, 84, 86. Rouflecr, op. sap. ef., IV, 890, 300 suys Chung-ka-lo in the Panjala of the 
Javanese inscriptions, I sm unable to identify the pouf tree; the mus pin ie usually 
identified with the Machifus wawma, Uemal, but here it is probably same ather variety. 


2) À assume thal Ata gin ie the mme ts the Awe yin (PE BH) used in Che-fiw 
chih, ave Hirth und Hockhill, op, sup. it, 88. 
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to piracy like the countries of Ki-to (GE [RE) and A-chi ( Bi ff) 
trading junks do not go there. *) 


37 (2). Heing ch'a shény lan, 11. Cuung-xa-to ( 重 FU] Sit ). 

This country is adjacent to Chao-wa (Java, Majapahit). It is à 
highland and very fertile. 

In the interior there is 8 stone cave with three openings leading 
through it. It (this cave) can hold from ten to twenty thousand 


persons, ?) ‘ 

The products of the fields are similar to those of Chao-wa (i. ¢., 
Majapahit). The customs and usages are on the whole good. 

Both men and women do their hair in a knot; on their bodies they 
wear # loug shirt and wrap around their loins a cotton sarong (=> |] ). 

They have no ruler; whoever is the most virtuous during the 
year becomes their ruler (for the next year). 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and formont glutinous rice 
to make spirite, 


1) Santo is premmabiy Sunda, bat s+ Fei Hain writes the name Sun-t’o lo it ap- 
pears to mo doobtful. Pi-p'a (foi Hana P'i-p's-t'o) may be the Pali (fs BYE) men- 
tioned ky Chao Ju-kua among the dependencies of Su-ki-tan (Central Java), but this also 
ia very doabtfal. Tanchung ls more probably the Tao-chong-wa-to of Chao which was ju 
Bornen, Fuchiao (Vel Haim bus Yüas-chlas) and P'tag-li suggest nothing to me 

Kit'o is probably Kedah om the Malay Peuinsuls and A-chi seems to be the corlicst 
uae of the wame Acheh, elsewhere called Sn-mén-ta-la. 

%) Ci. Groeneveldt, op, exp, oft, 67, Hei yang chav tang tien du, 1, 11 (Chao-wa), 
rays that thie eave wat called the Na i um tung (AKG Hi} — 4 ile) oF 
"Cave of the maman trees”, 

The same Suki-tan (ME Fy JF) wed by writers nf the Sung period to deviginte 
thet portion of Java which coofivet on Janggolo, is not used by any of thr writers af the 
Vian or early Ming period. Wang Toryiins (40, Samin-pang which may be Sumbews) 
gives the naine of s cottou fabric as Sao-hi-tan cloth” (其 ZZ J} This thi ls the 
only passage jx which the name wecure Tang dai pang Lau, 48, 18, hee a chapter on 
Svivtichiang (JE GE HE). 

Ling-yang aseally means “antelope”, but in the present case it must designate some 


kind of sheep or goat CL infra, 45 (2) aud 74 (2). 
18 
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The products are antelopes ( #4 26), parrots, tree-cotton, oocoa- 
nuta, cotton, and gnuzes, 

The goods used (in trading) are trade silver, and flowered light silks, 

Some days journey by water from this place one comes to 
Sun-t'o-lo and Pi-pa-t'o (3% [iE SE £E EE fl). to Tan-chong 
( J} Hi), to Yuau-chiao (Al IS). to P'éng-li (% 里 1. (The 
people of this place) do not till the soil, but are given to piracy 
like Ki-t'o (Kedah) and (A-)ehi (= RÉ Cet J te Acheh) and other 
countries; ns a consequence bul very few traders wo there. 


I 


88 (1) Tuo à chih lio, 26. Tax-mo (JR 322). *) 


A small bay leads up to it from the sea after some fi. The 
land ({1J) is like an iron writing-brosh ($4 SE Le, rises in a 
peak), the waters of a lake encircle it (他 通 ) like a long snake, 

The people live on the near by slope (or edge, 45 i). The 
land is flat and good for ries of which they have more than enough, 

The climate is hot, They are thrifty in their habits, Men and 
women do up their hair in a knot and wear a short white cotton 
shirt with a chu pu (4f fy) sarong. 

The people are mostly occupied with weaving. There are medi- 
cinal plauts ou the island with which they can cure with surper- 
natural skill those who are suffering from syphilis (ILE, lity, 
“acaba and ulcers"”), 

They boil sea-water to make salt and get their living by fishing 
with nets, 


TH) T am uaable to locate this inland, but from the reference to popper and to the 
prevalence of syphilis, whick Wang says in hie chapter on Timor wae peculiarly prevalent 
there, I bare thonght thet tt might be some island to the ont or mirth eaal af Jara) 
wspecially sa Tung Ten-mo (Ractera Tau-mo?) appears to have lees not far from Hai-llug 
which in turn may bé Ceram, (hw pu may have boen à fabric made from aume fiber, like 
that of the Mmes fextifiz sed in the Phitippines 
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The native products include pepper like that of Pa-tu-ma ( A 
都 15). 

The goods Dasd in trading are yellow beails, ki-lin kernels ( et 
Be ic). Ast-yang sati-pu (Pa TF a ff, muslin), common bowls, 
blue china-ware, copper caldrous, ete, 


39 (1). Tao à chih lio, 68, Towa Tax-uo (BY 7% We). 

(This ialand is met with when) going away from Kao-ch'ien 
(SH), in an open stretch (|, of the seu) some days voyage 
from Hsi-ling (Fy 2, Ceram?}. The islaud ia bare; the natives 
lazy. The fields rich in rice and beans, supplying the people 
plentifully. 

Tho climate is hot. They till the soil with cattle. In the second 
moon they hull (the firet?) rice and make cakes to eat; this they 
call “the reward of tillage” (348 43} fi ). 

Men and women do their hair in o knot and wear a sarong af 
Patan ( /\ J} 15, Jurfattan) cotton. They boil sea-water to make 
aalt, and ferment cacon-nut juice to make spirits. They have a roler. 

The native products include pepper like that of Shé-p'o (Java), 
tortoise-sholl, cotton, large betel-nuta. 

The goods used in trading are silver, coloured cotton stuffs, 
copper caldrons, iron-ware, beads, ete. 


40 (1). Tuo à ehih Wo. 25, Put ( J\ $5 16 ).1) 
It is à bustling market, spread over a large area. The island 
ia luxuriant, the cultivated evil small in extent. The people are 
energetic and have abundance of food, 





1) There do nothing fo the text (hat enables me to locate this place. It seems quite 
out of the quoitinn Chat the Jittl+ leland of Tioman wif the south-east coos| af the Malay 
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The climate is hot, the usages simple. Men und women twist 
up their hair, have a blue cotton turban, aud wrap around them 
a piece of Kan-mai cotton (ff HE Ffj) as a sarong. 

Their ruler watches over the pence of the country. The people 
are very fond of their offspring. If they lose one they bathe and 
fast, wail and cry; after half a month, on the day they bury ii, 
they implore Sang Fo (Hz $f} ) to guard them aguinst evil actions, 

Robbers’ heads are exposed as a warning, Those who obey the 
native lnws (39 4% PE BE) are rewarded as an encouragement 
(to others). Their enstoms are gradanlly approaching perfect rec- 
titude (#1). 

The native products include elephants’ tusks, the heaviest of 
which weigh over an hundred catties, the lightest, seventy to eighty 
catties, and pepper like that of Shë-p'o (Java). 

The goods used in trading are Southern and Northern sill, 
trade silver, dark red gold (Ae & ), copper, iron-ware, ssl pu 
(4% Thi. muslin), atraw gold (? BY 4), sntins, Tan-shan brocadlea 
(FF (lj $4), Shan-hung taffeias (Ly #0 48), alam, and such 
like things. 

41 (1), Tao à chih lio, 87. Wän-rax (32 FRE). Banda. 

The P'o-shan (72H LA) is high. The water of the stream which 

flows around it is fresh (AE }%), The soil is poor. The people 
muke their food for the most of sage and cocou-nuts. 
Peulueuin (ipposel ts be the Hathmah af the Arabs of the olaih exutury (oe Maïnatill, 
Relations, 18) ean be iment. The fat that this Pa-ty-ma had ivory ani grow popper 
dispenses of thet. ‘Tha tact that the untives Iuvoked Sing Vo (elsewhere called by Wang 
Sang-holang Fo) is of oe amistance, ox we God from him thul his Diaddha wos worshipped 
ln Chée-la (Kamboja) and on the gouth-westers comit of India, See infra, TL (1); 

Tu a subsequent ehopter (Su-la, safre, 52 (1)) oocurs the term “Fa-to-ie cottow cloth”, 
Perhape thie je the cottect form af the same? 


Toot Ah fio Aaang cfa, 1, 10, makes it oof that Pactucme is the same as Mu: 
l'a-wan U5 他 fi) in Hurma, Martabon, 1 presume 
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The climate is extremely hot. The usages are licentious. Men 
and women do op their hair in a coil; the upper part of their 
body is bare; they wrap around them a piece of black-eloth (Ff 
JE ff )2) but in the day-time when the heat is terrible, they do 
not even use this cloth. , 

When the month for sowing comes and is bad for tilling and 
hoeing they fish and hunt, gather fuel and bring water, There is 
no danger from snakes or tigers in the hills. The dwellings have 
nothing to fear from robbers. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the janice of the 
cocoa-nut palm to make spirita. 

The women weave cotion as their occupation. They have n ruler. 

The native products include not-megs, little black slaves ( 
小 M), mace, small clove-bark (2? yy T BE). *) 

The goods used in trading are watered damaska (7K #8), anli~prte 
(muslin), cotton prints, black jars ( ke iff), musical instruments, 
blue porcelain-ware, and such like, 


42 (1). Tao à chih lio, 48. Ku-u Tru (35 HE Mi FE). Timor. 


It is north-onst of (Chung)-ka-lo (Jj) HE, Janggolo. The island 
has no other rare product but sandal-wood which is very abundant, 


1) Ty in just posite that we should cond Ep ZR fy bow (or Week) muslin of 
the Je pony ani pu variety, wo frequeitly mentioned by Wang among the goods wed in 
the dalende, 

2) The slaves may have heen captured in svuthern Borweo; See iufre what te said 
of the singing girls of Honjermavin (Pa-map-po-helj, OF alex Hirth end Rockhill, ap. am. 
sf, 22. 

Hei pony chan tung tie ta, 2, 1% (Chaowa) mentions ting pi (BE) among 
the products of Jam. Ju another poesuge (2, 8°) | aguin mentions it wmong the ariicien 
al tribute from Siem. F. Porter Smith, Cowfridufioes fo Materia Medica af Chime, 67, 
ways the bark of the love tree, somewhat thicker than eousia-hark le used (by the Chinese) 
in toothache and as n domestic remedy, 
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and which is bartered for (by the Chinese) with silver, iron, cups 
(of porcelain), hei-yang ent pu (cloth, PY FE Zh Fj), and coloured 
taffetas, There are altogether twelve localities which are called ports 
( #5 BK). There is a ruler, The soil is suitable for the raising of 
grain. The climate is irrogular, hot in the daytime, cold at night, 

The habits are terribly licentious. Men and women eut their 
hair and wear a short cotton shirt tied around with Chan-ch'eug 
cotton. The market prices of spirits and meat are reasonable. 

The women are shameless. The chiefs of the tribe are gluttonous 
aud fond of wine and lechery. Furthermore when sleeping they do 
not cover themselves, (80) those who get infected (by syphilis?) 
die for the most part. If one has been reckless while among the 
natives, when the ship gets back (to China) after all the hardships 
of the voyage, the disease breaks out and becomes virulent; it is 
called (in China) yin-«yang ehiao-chiao ( 险 iB ZE ZE. “confusion 
of the vital spirits’?) and he will certainly die. 1) 

Formerly Wu Chai of Oh'ilau (-chon? 58 27 BE) sent a 
junk here to trade with over an hundred men on board. At the 
end (of their sojourn there) eight or nine-tenths of them were dead, 
aud the others, who took the junk back, were weak and emaciated, 
When there was a favouring wind, or when the sea was calm and 
it was bocoming dark, they were as madmen and they sang while 
they sculled the ship; in the middle of the night they would add 
blazing torches. They were like wandering ghosts aud filled with 


1) Chao Jo-kas appeers to refer to Timor under the name of Tien (JE 27) 
wa (JE FA). Hirth ami Rockhill, op. sup. eff, 83, 166. Helations between it and 
Chins during ihe Vies ant the esriÿ Ming cannot have been frequent, Foi Tsin nüde 
absolutely nothing to Wang's account of it, No satisfactory etplanation have been found 
for the name Kei which began with Wang Ta-yüan so far as we know to be affieed to 
the old form Tiauiu. Girt, “mountain” hus been suggested, but this seems to me quite 
anlikely, 

Pigaletta in 1522 spoke of the prevalence of Syphilis in Timor, and 4. KR, Wallace, 
Malay Archipelago, 108, writing in 1801, or thereabout, refers te the inmoralitg of Timor. 
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fear. What a terrible thing! Though the profits of trading in these 
lands were a thousand fold, what advantage is there? 

Formerly Liu Tañ-hou (if F- JE )") aid: “Sea-trade sacrifices 
life for profit.” (ji EQ LA A) 4 4E). Who can say more on 
sai 好 such things? 


42 (2). Hing ch'a shing lan. 12, K-11 Ta-stes (GE BL Mbt FEY). Timor.) 

This country lies to the east of Tong-kia-lo. Tt has luxuriant 
forests solely of sandal-wood. Tt produces nothing else. There are 
twelve trading ports. Tk has a ruler, The soil is rich, the crops 
joxuriant, The climate is hot in the daytime and cold at night. 

Men and women cnt their hair #hort. They wear a short shirt. 
They sleep at night without covering their bodies. When trading 
junks come here all the women tome abroad to trade. Many of 
them (aboard the junks) contract infectious diseases (3 BE 病 ) 
from which eight or nine out of ten die; they are due to the 
nialaria prevalént in this country and to syphilis (4% YR ). 

The goods used (by the Chinese in trading here) are gold, 


silver, iron-ware, and porcelain, 


43 (1), Tao à chih tio, 47. Whn-tao-nu (30 Ae pi )- Molucen Islands. 
The I-chi (river, À i) flows through it; the country ia low 


and narrow, the forest growth is loxoriant and dense, *) The soil 


1) The syle of Lin Trang-yéen (AD SE 7p) AD. 773-810, ome of the mowt 
wilebrated ports of the T'ang poriod, See Giles, BioprapA, Dictionary, 624, N°. Hé. 

2) CL Grounerolitt, Voter, 116. Tung del pang d'és, 2, 16, all the lala Chl inte 
GE Fed). 

5) CL Grooneveldt, op, amp. cif, LIT—110. Tn Cantonoss Miéu-iow-ka, Molnonn, but 
what particular inland of the group It la Impossible bo determine, probable Ternute. These 
islands were vagualy known to the Chinese enteral centuries before Wang's time, Cf, Hirth 
and Rockhill, op, on eu, 84. Tremp ai quay d'en, &, D1, calé therm Mei-fo-ka 


(FE PR JE) or aies KA À) 
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is poor and paddy fields few. The climate is hot; the habits ure 
lowly. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot and wrap around 
them n flowered piece of fiber cloth (#f 7fj) as a sarong. They 
get all their sustenance from the inner part of the heiang-eh'th treo 
CR À HD.) 

The people boil sea-water to make salt and make their food of 
cha-hu (p> 浏 ， sago). 

The native products include cloves. This tree covers the bills, 
though no very large number produce at the same time; in two 
or three yenrs it reaches its matarity. 

They have « ruler, They look forward each year to the arrival 
of Chinese junke to trade in their country. It happens that whou 
five mai-chi chicks ( 梅 IME ME dir. “plum-fowl chicks") are hatched 
they know that ous Chinese bost will surely come, or when two 
thicks are hatched that two boats will surely come; in this way 
they ean foretell (their coming), or get. as it were, response to 
a call, *) 

The goods used in trading are silver, irow, shui-liny (kK, 
lit: “watered gauze"), sei pu ($& ffi), Wu-lun and Pa-ch'ieh-nn- 
chien cottans, ?) native prints, ivory, beads, blue china-ware jars, 
and such like things. 


1) Hnang-chid, literally “elephant's tooth”, is evidently the tego palm, J have not 
tort with thie name elsewhere. 

2) 1 bave ov explanation to offer os to the meaning of wei-ehi, nor huve À found 
any refervece to à similar form of bird divination. 

4) These Javeneee thors are freqarntly mentioned by Wang; they appesr to have 
staple goods ia « large number of the localities hn visited, Duarte Barbess, op sup. cit, 
192, refers to the me af Chinese cask and porcelain in (he trade of the Moluccas 

Tan à ehih Tio huang ehéay, 3, V0, xs Whevlacke is the Wo-nu-ku (29 He Fh) 
of Chao Ju-kas which be meutions among the dependencies of Java. 


rr 
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44 (1). Too à ehih lio. 58. Kov-taw suan (49 #4) LT). 
Geram Island. 


The hills are high and the forest growth luxuriant. The soil is 
poor and grain scarce, The climate is hot. They are given to 
hunting with the bow. 

When tho dynasty (of the Yoau) was first founded, the forces 
to attack She-p'o (Java) were driven by the wind to this island 
and the junks wrecked, One junk fortunately escaped with stores 
of nails and mortar (yy 2K). Seeing that there was a great deal 
of timber on this island, they built some tens of junks here, every- 
thing from ribs (73 FE) to sails and bamboo poles () were 
supplied (from the island). Over an hundred men who were ill from 
the long beating about in the storm and were unable to leave (with 
the reat of the expedition) were left on the island, and to-day the 
Chinese live mixed up with the native families. 

Men and women do up their hair in n knot and wear a short 
shirt, winding around them Wu-lun cotton cloth (ns o sarong). 

The natural products ara lwars, leopards, deer and ehi (JE) 
(leer, skins and tortoise-shell, 

Tho goods used in trading sre grain, rice coloured taffetas 
OK ff, FH), blue cotton cloth, copper-ware, blue (China-jwure, ete, 


44 (2). Ming cla ashing lan, 8 了 oa suas (ZE AY Up). 
With a favourable wind it can be reached from Ling shan 
(Cape Sahoi) in Clian-chéng (Annam) in ten days, The island js 
high and has dense forests of trees, creepers and bamboos: rudiera, 
1) CL Grocerteldt, ap. cup, cif, 7470 Me wrongly identifies it with Hillitom, alsa 


Few HE, 240, LIU Geram of Golam island near Sambar Point, south-west Bornes, 
The larger island gorth of it is called Kampol of Rendervous island où the charts. 
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poles, masts, spars, bamboo-leaf, sails, (2% Zt), can all be got 
hore, When during the Yaan dynasty generals Kao Hsing and 
Shih Pi were leading some tens of thousands of soldiers in a large 
fleet of ships to the conquest of Java they met with bad weather 
on reaching Kiso-lan and mauy of their ships were damaged. So 
they landed on this island and built an hundred junks, after which 
they reduced Java to submission, made captive its ruler, and re- 
turned (to China). 

Down to the present time some Chinese live mixed up with the 
uatives, Over au hundred sick were left bere at the time (of the 
expedition of Kao Hsing) and did not go back to China; these are 
their present day descendants, 

The climate is constantly hot; there is but little rain; tho 
people make their living by hunting. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot; they wear a short 
shirt, and fasten around them a piece of Wu-lun (AK #5, Goram?) 
cotton stuff. 

The natural products are panthers, bears, deer skins, tortoise- 
shell. The goods need (in trading) are grain, coloured silk ganzes, 
blue cotton cloth, copper-ware, blue bowls. 


45 (1). Tao à chih lio, 46. Kra-ta-wa-re (5 AL OB 47). 
Karimata Island. 

The island looks like a dark bloc screen ( {lf Ji] 34 HE). The 
approaches to it (i FEA) are near a river (3%). The arable soil 
is poor; no grain is got from it, The climate is hot, 

The habits of the people are treacherons Men and women 
shave their heads. They make with fiber cloth (#f 4) a kind of 
ring (Ajj HR) which they wear around their bodies, beside which 
they wrap around them n sarong, They have no modesty. 
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They gather bananas for food, aud they boil sea-water to make 
galt, which they carry to other places to exchange for rice; ove 
catty of salt is exchanged for a bushel of rice. 

Formerly (if %) the native products included an outlandish 
variety of aheep, the largest of which conld be ridilen (可 SF) 
making from fifty to sixty di a day. There is also brown tortoise-shell. 

The goods used in trading (here by the Chinese) are brimstone, 
coral benis, Shié-p'o (Java) cloth, and euch like things. 


45 (2). Haing ch'a whing lan, 7. Rra-1r-Ma-ra ( 里 ig ÀT ). 1) 
The place face Kiso-lan shan (Geram island); it rises in the 

middle of the ocean. The island is like a dark blue screen ( B= BR); 

mountain lorreuts irrigate the fields (如 | 3% JR iP HI). 

The crops are aparae. The climate is constantly hot. The people 
are poor, Men and women shave their hair and wear a ehort shirt 
of fiber cloth (#7 #5), wrapping around them a piece of cotton. 
They grow bananas and use the fruit in place of grain. They boil 
gea-water to make ealt, and ferment sugar-cane to make spirite. 

The products are tortoise-shell and antelope: (# =). 

The goods used (in trading) are cotton stuffs from Chno-wa 
(Jara) beads, chintees, and rice. 


46 (1). Being cha shéng lan. 14. Ma-t-roxo (ff 38% 7H). *) 
(Blitung, Billiton Island). 
This place is south-west of Kiao-lan (Geram) island in the 
midile of the ocenn. (The const line) hill are lofty, the land (in 





1) Groeneveld, op, sup. cif, L1G. 

®) Fei Hein had evidently never heord of Ma-i, though ii was deseribed by Chao Ja- 
lus ood ja wnqueslioushly the nume aied by the Chinese during the Inte Bumg period to 
designate a part af least of the Mhilippine Islands, #0 be thought Wang Te-yiew had 
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the interior) level. A double branched brook (3) waters all the 
villages. The climate is constantly hot. Both men and women do 
their hair in a kuot, wear o long shirt, and wrap around them a 
piece of coloured cotton, The fields are fertile and produce twice as 
much as in other countries. 

They estime chastity, When a woman mourns for her husband 
she cuts off her hair, scratches her face, and rofrains from food for 
seven days, lying beside her dead husband, many of them dying in 
reality. If they are not dead after seven days then their relatives 
urge them to take food and drink; if they are able to (withstand 
the fast) and revive, they may fot remarry. Many widows jump 
into the flames and die whon the time comes for cremating the 
husHand. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment mgar-cane to 
make spirits. 

The products are tree-cotton, bees-wax, tortoise-shell, betel-nuts 
and chintres. 

The goods used (in trading) are copper caldrons, iron bars, 
coloured cotton and chintzes, ote. 


47 (1). Taotehihtio, 81. P'o-si ( FF DE ). North-West Borneo, Brunei.) 


The mass of the Lung shan (fF 11] SARE FB) is to the right, 
the land stretches ont in a fine plateau (Fatt FL). Its high level 


spoken under that ware of Billiton island, Sq be hae incorporated in this chapter the 
substance of all that the earlier writer had set down about Ma-i, adiing only the first 
phrase which locstes Billiton quite correctly. 

Roufleer, op. sup, cil, 1V, 380, misled by Grooneveldt's entification of Kianlan with 
Billiton inland, is naturally Jed to sorept the identification of Ma-i-taug with Banka 

1} See also Groenevelidt, op, eux. cit, 108—115. Ct Chu fam AA, Hirth and Roekbil), 
op mp. eit, 155—167. Hei pany chao kung tee lu, 1, VE: (P'o-ui) anys Pro th had fear de 
partments (M). The people worhipped budthivt images and observed the practices of 
that religion. The trade centre ( G7) war caliat (by the Chinese after 1408) the island 
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fields (7 [IJ ) are a source of profit to it. In the summer months 
it is rather cold, while in the winter if is rather warm. 

They are lavish in their habits. Men and women do up their 
hair in a knot, They wrap around their loing a coloured staff, and 
wear a shirt of gold brocade. They worship images of Buddhas (or 
coils, 佛 (%), and they also show the greatest reapect and affection 
to Chinese; if one is drunk they will assist him to get back to his iun. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous 
rice to make spirits. They hare a ruler. 

The accountants of this country are exceptional, one man will 
manage all the book-keeping and expenditure and receipts without 
& fraction of an error. 

The native products. include laka-wood, beeswax, tortoise-shell, 
“plum-blossom" and “flake” camphor. The camphor tree is like the 
(Chinese) shan (AG, fir), or fut { 检 ， juniper), They split it open 
and take out (the camphor crystals); they must fast and bathe 
before doing 50, 

The goods used in trading are pure silver, red gold, coloured 
satins, ivory boxes, iron-ware, ele. 


of Chang-niug ehèu kuu 长 it $i [al It states leo thot im ESTE the king of 


Pont Ma-tuonha ( 质 A ip) sut a high alfinin! to the court of the Emperor lung- 
we with à memorin! aid préseits, In the pear 1406 the King was gives the rank of n 
feadatory prinee, and in 1408 the long, Ma-ns-jo-kin-un Hii HR a 加 Hi). his 
cowiort and family came Lo ouart, returning lo Bororo in 1414 | 

d'ung-hai gag Wa, 5, 14, cage that the people of Bruoel (A APE) hui w Holy 
mountain (IE hy which they held to be the gremtest jm the world, Gam this be thir 
came ge the Long son of war text? 

‘The aintament mado in the biography 区 各 者) that he mont 
ov a misian to Pont enetbe da be erroneous. At all events Ming shih (RS, 1—4) in 
Ite notice on L'on does nod ectrobuenin It In says that im 1400 when the king of Pomi 
retornall to hie tative land from Chloe he wae accompanied by the edwuch Chang Chien 
(BE GR). te 1411 Chang Chew mw veut à woomd time to Brunet See nl Gone 
velit, doe, amp, cag, 
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49, (1). Too ¢ chih lio, 22. Tune-cuvse-suets (HE 7 Ed). +) 
Tanjongpura (? Borneo). 

Steep and lofty mountains and o dense forest growth (mark 
this place. At their foot a nearby fresh water estuary forms its 
outside defense and its boundary, 

The fields are rich and the crops luxuriant. The climate bas 
sudden hot apells. It is slightly cooler when it rains. 

The people are active (ME ™j). Men and women eut their hair. 
They wrap a red kerchief around their heads. They wear a short 
yellow cotton shirt and wrap around them a piece of Yiieh-li 
( 趟 里 ) cotton. 

When a person dies they do not consume them by fire; they 
collect his bones and throw them in the sea. They call this chung- 
chik-fa-shih (人 种植 法 使 )， After this the children go back to 
their business, while those who are especially filial fast for some 
months, and with that it is finished. 

The people are not good (3%). They boil sea-water to make 
salt and ferment the juice of the sngar-cane to make spirits. They 
have a ruler. 

The native products include gold dust, beeswax, coarse laka- 
wood, turtles’ shells, gharu-wood. 

Tho goods used in trading are trade silver, salt, blue and white 
porcelain cups, water-jars of different sizes, blue satin, copper 
caldrons, and such like things, 


1) For ne better feasca that the resemblance in the names, I have thonght that this 
loomlity: is the sume as the Tan-jung-wo-lo (JF FY PE BE) which Chao Ju-kun 
mentions among the depeodencies of Jay Tt wes ou the Pawan river, weaterm Bornes, 
in about 110° 12° B long, 1° 45/8 lat, and is mentioned in records ns a sort of capital 
among the Bornean places, See Roulluer, op. emp, cit, IV, 376, 38%, 384, 390. 
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49 (1). Tao à ohii tio, 85. Pa-nax-ra-nai (FL By GL we). 


Banjermasin (Borneo). 


This country is south of the Ta hsiang shan (天 sb 出 ) and 
epreads: out many tens of fi. ‘The soil is poor; they raise leans. 
The temperature has sudden changes to cold, The custoins are 
treacherous. Meu and women are small in size and black; their 
eyes are round, their ears long, their arms reach to below their 
knees, They wear but a simple exii-jung ($% Hk, sarong?). 

All the girls of this people who are pretty are taught by their 
parents from the age of seven to sing ond dance. They can per- 
form acrobatic fents, do impersonations ( 旭 RE ), and endless other 
uncommon acts. When they go to other countries and show their 
talents they are rewarded with small eoins. 

The nutive products include very fine cotton, which the traders 
boy with tin. 


50 (1), Tao à di fio, 4 Ma-r (PK). Philippine islands. *) 


The island ({1]) is Aut and broad. It is watered by a double 
branched stream (} ). The soil is rich. The climate is rather hot, 


1) Uf thie du, mn TL think, 全 aonthern Borneo, it ia the earliest mention 

Ee of this district, Yumy Aal wang d'ao, &, 10, bas Won-lang-ms-shen (A EM 
). 

Lol word anijang be a transcription of Malay areay? It does not oeour elec 
where to this or any other work of thin period, 

机 Groeooreldt, op. sup. it, 106—10$, for a translation of the description of Han- 
Jaiaia from Ming atid, HS, 115, Tt in mootly derived from Tay Asi gang Fae, 
loc. amp cit, 

8) CC Che few ed, Hirih and Rockhill, op. snp. cit, 160—168, Te refers to the 
custom of the people building thelr dwellimgs aking the hanks of siresme and mot in villages. 
Ii refers ot langth to the howesty uf the natives in thelr dealings with the Chinese traders. 

The ecastom of wutier was evidently introdueed into the island subeequmnt to Choo 
Ja time (1225), brought them, of course, from Fodin or Juve, Where the earlier 
writer would probably have noted it. 
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In their customs they are chaste and good. Both men and women 
do up their hair in « knot behind. They wear o blue cotton shirt 

When any woman mourns her husbaud, she shaves her hair 
and fasts for seven days, lying beside her husband. Most of them 
nearly die, but if, after seven days, they are not dead, their relatives 
urge them to eat, Should they get quite well they may not romarry 
during their whole lives, There are some oven, who, to make mn- 
nifest their wifely devotion, when the body of their dead husband 
has been consomed, get into the funeral pyre and die. 

At the burial of a chief of renown they put to death two or 
three thousand slaves to bury with him, 

The people boil sea-water to make salt and ferment treacle 
(? Mi 7K) to make spirits. 

The native products are cotton (AK Aig), beeswax, tortoise-shell, 
betel-nuts and chintzes, 

The goods used in trading are caldrons, pieces of iron, coloured 
cotton stuiis, red taflstas, ivory, syeee-shoes ( $j!) and the like. 

The natives and the traders having agroed on prices, they let 
the former carry off the goods and later on they bring the amount 
of native products agreed upon. The trailers trost them, for they 
never fail to keep their bargains. 


51 (1). Tao ¢ ohih tio. 8. San tao (= £4), Philippine Islands. 


It is to the east of Ta-ki-shan (Sc Fp LL). 1) It is divided 
by à triple peak, and there are range upon range of mountains, 


1) The San ben (= ML) of Choo Jiaa wire Kissu-yes (加 MR €. 


Calamido), Patao-yu (PL Ye PH, Palawant) and pa EL Ae FP. itu. 
ang’). The San-tan of oof author seems to be à more restricted ates, preeamably the 
cout mvath of Cape Éugans whieh may be Mis Tuki when, he Smo bed of Chao wenn 
dependemrirs of Met whieh probably included all of the oorthern and western portion of 
Locum, if not all the island, 
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The people live along the roudsides. 1) The soil is poor and the 
crops sparse. The climate is of varying degrees of heat. Among the 
males uni) formales some ure white. The men kuot their hair on the 
tops af their heads; the women do it up in a chignon bebind. 
They wear a single garment. 

The men frequently get on board junks aud come to Ch'üan- 
chou (in Fu-kien). When the brokers (@% #2) there have got all 
the money out of their bags for ornaments for their persous, they 
go home, where their countrymen show them great honour at which 
even fathers aud old men may not grumble, for it is a custom to 
show honovr to those who come from China. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment sugar-cane 
juice to make liquor. They have a raler (or chief). 

The natural products are beeswax, cotton and cotton stufis. 

In trading with them use is made of copper beads, blue and 
white porcelain cups, small figured chintses, pieces of iron, and the like. 

Secondary to them (RR) there is T'a-p'ei (4 BR). Hai-tan 
(HE BEE), Pa-wung-ki (EL Fp FF), Po-li-iso (Hf HY), Tang- 
in (3S fe HA). They aro only noted here as they have no 
remarkable products. *) 





1) Chao Ju-kue states that iu San hed eere *onany lofty ridges, and ranges of cliffs 
which rise seep a6 the walle wf à house. 

4j T'apei defies tdentification. Haltan is (ound already in Chas's book, it bs the 
Ait, the Negrito shorigenes of the Philippines Pe-oung-ki mast be an error for Pu-ki- 
nung; Potilas  Choo'e Putty (SE 里 HÉÉ, Politio island) and Tung Tiw-ti is also 


In all Ukelihood an error for Tung Liv-hain Ht M 新 ) aed may mom “Enaiern 
Lason", See Hirth end Moekbill, op, aap, off, 160, whore these names are wrongly divided; 
we should read Vd kin ond Tong Lie-bsiv, Io reference to what var author says of white 
coluurnd tatives in the Philippines, À bave been assured that auch is the fect, 7 anfortn- 
wately eonaot pow remall an which island they have heen found. 

Tiny à eAid io Rwany ching, 3, 1, suggests that Pe-nong-bi fe Pa-ta-wan ( PS 4 BB), 
nod thet Chao Jurken's Kis-ma vou te Luton, and. his Pa-iso-yn is Sulu. 
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52 (1). Tao à chi tio, 88, Su-uv (BE IR). Sulu Archipelago. 
This place has the Shih-i as a defense (fy fay UL] À 0.) 


The fields of the island of three years’ cultivation are lean; 
they cau grow millet and wheat. The people eat sia-/w (sago), fish, 
ahrimpe, and shell fish. 

The climate is half hot. The customs are simple. Mon and women 
eut their hair, wear a black turban, aud a piece of chintze with o 
minute pattern tied around them. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the juice of the 
sugar-cans to make spirits, They earn a living by weaving chu-pu 
(FF Thi ). They lave a ruler, 

The native products include Inka-wood of middling quality, 
beeswax, tortoise-shull, and pearls. These Su-lu pearla are whiter 
and roauder than those wot at Sha-li-pa-tan (Jurfattau), Ti-san- 
Kiang, and other places, Their price is very high. The Chinese use 
them for heal-ornamenta, 

When they are off-colour they are classed ns “unagsorted” 


1) See alee Groemevnidt, op sep. ot, NEO, Alsi nome chow 而 A, 90 
(Balu) spas “This country di in the Enstero Sea. It strade oviitre (SEL) le the “titi ‘al 


Bhilenh*i 【五 崎 Pd 山 下 L407 ite eastern raja Potucko pactale ( 巴 5 
BW, FE M). to meer nmh poto nou (ELS ES AL AR AD). 
anil ita vithige raja 0 M) SE) Petucko patna (PP FS BY Fa] ba come 


with their wives, chillreg aml heodeen to const with tribuin Aguin in 1420 there came 
n tribute mission from Son. Sao Houffaer, op, cup. cif, TY, 391, He given we the equi- 
valent of thee nome Paduka Bohol, Padoke Suli end Paduka Prabu. 

This ts the earliest mention we have in Chinese of the Sulu ldlande Uoorte Harbous, 
op. ump. eff, 203, says of Che Sulu (Solar) islumts that “all round thie isfand the Moore 
jather mock seed perl and ne peorls of perfeet ecoluur end not round, | 

Keux and Stedeman, Tae Book of the Fourt, 214, 280, way that ihe Sulw talands' 
peurt pecls exiet from Silititu Pause to Hasilan Strait, and tonghly cover on extimated areg 
of 16,000 sqeare milles, The Sala pearls are fregmentty large aad nf oboice qualiy, but 
they are fay vor inclined té à yellowivh tint thaw thom from Austration waters, 1300 
miles southward, 
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(#4 pis). There are some over an inch in diameter, The large 
pearls from this country fetch up to seven or eight hundred ring. 
All below this are little pearls, 

Pearls worth ( 重 者 ) ten thousand tacls and upwards, or worth 
from three or four hundred to a thousand taels, come from the 
countries of the Western Ocean and from Ti-sun-kiang (near Ceylon): 
there are none here (in Su-lu). 

The goods used in trading here are dark gold, trade silver, 
Pa-tu-la cotton cloth 【及 都 刺 布 ) blue beads, Chu(-chou-fn) 
china-ware, pieces of iron, and such like things. 


(To be continued.) 


MÊLANGES. 


一 一 :一 - 一 


THREE TOKHARIAN BAGATELLES, 
1. A Chinese Loan-Word in Tokharian A. 


The word for “town” in the Indo-Enropean language designated as To- 
kbarian A ie ri, with short or long vowel, capable of forming à plural ri-s. 
The worl wae pointed out by the first decipherers af the language, E. Sine 
and W. Scie‘ Exit Surrn, in his very interesting anatysie of the Tokine- 
rinn vocabulary, * has justly observed that the word 7? cannot uatiefsctorily bo 
explained aa coming from any Indo-European language, and that the alternative 
form with the lengthening of the vowel aight speak in favor of a foreign origin, 


' Tocharisch, wie Sprache der Indosiytäes (SBA W., 1908, p. 923), 1 do mot 
ares With these authors in regarding the langonge ds that of the Indo-Soythians, but side 
with the comervative views uspressed on the subject by A. Meciser (Le Takharion Ju 
dogerm. Jahriuch, Vol. 1, pp. 1—101 The ingenious supposition of ¥, W, K, Miiies 
(SB.4,1F,, 1907, y. WOO) still lacks the precise documentary evidemer, The mere si- 
testatinn af the fast that an Uigar colophan mentions the translation of a Heddhist work 
from wa Indian language tuto Tukharion doce ot yet prove eabstantially thet the frag- 
mente now styled Tokharlan by way of convention really belong to that language, although 
this possibility may le adorlited, The fant itself, thet Baddbiem and Baddhistio literature 
ecalsted among the Tokharians, certainly was not novel, bat previously known, Tareniithe 
has preserved te ms the names of (our mombers of the Boddhiet clergy jn Tukbira (Ti- 
betun T'o-gar; with popnior etymology aise T’odkar, der, whi — vir, Ghoshaks j 
the Vaibbidhikn teacher Viinane (Tibetan Miut'ot, ‘dwurl;” mentlourd also in d Pay 
Dam tow Bash, p. 88); the Getrys Vibhäjyardla; and Dharmamitrs, à teacher of the Vi- 
says (pp. 61, 78, 198 of the translation of Scurerwen),— end he twice refers da the Tind- 
dhiam of Tobhara (ified, py. 33, 288), Acronting to the Indes of the Kanjur (id, L J, 
Sensor, p. 78, Ne 618), the original test of the Arys-pratitya-snmutpüte-hritayn-vidhb: 
Hbäraul, from which the Tibetam tranelstion wae made, had been procured from Tukhirs 
by the Mhikehw Nerhan (Nirrina>-rahkshite, 

* “Toedurisch” die memestideckt: tadoyerm, Sprache Mit(elanens (Vwdenshabe-Selsbabets 
abrifter, 1910, No. 8, p. 16, Christinnia, 1011), 
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as the long vowels, with the exception of a, raroly ar hardly ever occur, 
Smith tentatively proposed à relationship of the Tekhurian word to Tibetan rés 
(*quarter™), comarking that ré ie the present and probably very ancient 了 ro 
nitneiation of the latter. Without distossing the possitdlity of n contact 
between Tokhariun and Tibetan, this suggestion is not convincing fur two main 
reasons. The Tibetans ure an essentially nomudie group of tribes, to which 
ihe notion of m town in ite origin was entirely foreign; and it may bo con- 
dent ae certain that at the thoe when the Tokharian word was in existence 
the Tibetans had only a fow towns. The Tang History relates that the in- 
habitants of Tibet ream about tending their herds, without having lized set- 
Uements, while there are bat à fow walled places (EP À ok BE & 4K 
tin es WR BE PR ME ATG FS, Kine lung shn, Oh. 190 À,p 1b), 
The Tibetan designation for a settlement of any size, though it consist of à single 
or several habitations, is gro (written language also groû-kyer), but the wont 
ris ix never applied in this sense. It is even very far from signifying “quar- 
ior” unceremoniously, bot means “part, division,” usually in a figurative, not 
in a wtrictly territorial sense, and os a rule appears ouly as the second element 
of 4 compound. It therefore seeins to me that the Tokhanan word 7? has no 
chance to claim its derivation from Tibetan ric. If, however, the formershould 
really ie a loan-word, it would appear more probable and reasonable to look 
to Chinese fur assistance and to correlute the Tokharian worl with Chinese Li 
HE (Korean and Jupanese ri), “a village comprising twenty-five or fifty fami- 
les" The Chinese, ox energetic colunizers in Central Asia, muy wll lave 
oxerted their influence wpon the nutive population there in thiv direction. 

This word thus far ie the only Chinese loan-word discoverublo in To- 
kharian; in going over ite yorabulary at least 1 could find no others. Ae hme 
justly been said by A. Mairie, ' “Le tokharien n'est ques de ces lurgiues qui 
nett fortement mijettes à l'emprunt: fo vocabalairy est indigène pour la plus 
grande partie, autant qu'on puis le voir par les faite déjà conus.” 


2. A Tokharian Losn-Word in Chinose. 


The barlisst (and still common) Chinese designation of asafoetida, * av 
[ug R {lajwnese agi), traced by Mini to the Annals of the Sui Dynasty, * 
iu which its mentioned as à product of the Kingdom of Tao 2M , has not 
got been explained. flirth observes that “a-wei i# a foreign word, derived 


À Mémoires de ta Socidté de linguistique de Paris, Vol XVI, 1018, p. 292. 

* Belimging to the genus Feralas, comprising mue airty species (we Wart, Dictionary 
of the Beonomie Products of tudia, Vol. AI, pp, 888—887), 

» fina end Mocenus, Chon Jakus, p, 226. The same test is alee in Pei oti, 
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presuinably from the Sanskrit or Persian name of the drug" This supposition, 
at the outset, is not very probable, as the Sanskrit and Persian tern have 
been traced io Chinese, aml are indeed supplied by Mirth himenlf: Sanskrit 
hifigu is handed down in the Chinese transcriptions hing-ka (* hing-gu) i 2», 
hing-ya (hing-ha) 形 i. and Aine (*hiin-za) Du ae and Persian 
anyutatd) SS! or si, in Chinese a-yi [-teie) (*a-tit-zi) 阿 (AE)? 
Wattars says with reference to the Pin ts'ao kang mu that wi is wrongly 
given ns tho Brihman or Sanskrit name. This statement, however, ia not 
made by Li Shi-chén, the author of the Pan Lao (Ch 34, p. A). Whereas 
he expressly notes that d-yà is 4 Persian term, and that Adng-yi is a word 
used in Indian, bo fails to state from what language the word a-wei is derived. 
He indicates that jt makes ite first appearance in the -Fen te‘ao of the Tang 
period, and treat ue to n wonderful etymology of the name: “The barbarians 
thermolves atyie it a, expressing by this exclamation their horror at the aboml- 
rable oder nf this gum-resin.”* This is sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that Li Shi-chén was ignorant of the language trom which the word had 
sprung. He further imparts à Mongol word ha-si-ni A =p DE" and, what 


is more important, another transcription pang-hwei JL [PF , vot mention 
by Hirth or Watters, The Nirvanasttra (Yen p'an sing A] FE oe) is 
cited by him aa the souree for this word, and apparently the Malraparinir- 
Vinositr js wudermtood-! Yang-kuei, in my opinion, i the came as o-awi; 
that ie to say, the two are variants, representing transcriptions of an identical 
foreign prototype. This one we encounter in Tokharian B añÆun, first pointed 
ont in the plural form eh by ML S, Levi from one of the documents wl 


‘ Hunt, Le, and LOS, 1910, p. 18; Warreus, Buage an the Chinese Len. 
puuge, 1. 400, 

* Ales the Sanskrit foan-word 418 pceurs in Persian (1. Leremne, Praité des svmples, 
Vol. 1, p. 448) The Tiketan equivalent dnmtue mast be explained from wha (seeimi- 
lated to did by wey of popular etymology: dit, “tren, the latter from *hii-tan (= 
Sanakrit Atty), derived from m moedimval vernacular of ladin, 


‘HA BARB Wy He SR bl SP PE th co 
HE, pus upon wei Bil). 


* This word ie mot fisted iu the Monge) dictionaries of Kovalevek) and Golstanski. 
It is mothing bot » tramerigtion nf Ghumi or Ghasne FEE ZK HM, the capital wf Z3- 
bulletin (Cuavannes, Quewments, p.100), which, according to Hilan Tenng, waa the habitat 
of the pleut (Eimer, À €) Aceonling to Ltsing (Taxanwati's translation, pr 125), eee 
footids was shuniant ix the western portion of India 


* This tire foreign womeuclature (6 ascribed to « poem of Fan Ch’éng-ta 范 成 
Fe (1198-44) in K'ang-his Pictionary (ander 4 
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medical contents secured by the Mission Pelliot. ! The olment yn 2, a 
is Known, represents the syllable af in the Chinese transcription of Sanskrit 
words: for instance, in Aagulimalya. Nwei [BF is North Chinese, as com 
pared with an older artienlation kwat or kyeri, as still preserved in Cantonese; 
so that yang-huei she (Ei. read in the Tung period af-kwai, is a phoneti- 
cally exact transcription of FF word corresponding to Tokharian ation. The 
same hole good for the transcription a-wet: a [ff answers to Sañukrit # is 
the method of Buddhist transcriptions; the character tei Ri. as fur os I 
know, Was not yet been pointed put among the Jatter, but it hal the ancient 
pronunciation. Areal (SL). gwui, ant Await, aleo fut, In this manner, slic 
this mode of transcription leade buck to Tokharian af. From a phonetic 
point of view it is interesting to note that the pair yang-kuei—a-wei meets with an 
analogous counterpart in the name of the fig (Ficus estrica) discussed by Hiwrit, * 
ying-jt Can af) He H and a-yé (*a-jit) 阿 Lx both aneweriug to a West- 
Asiatic name of the goneral type agir; also in thie cose we have a double 
inode of transcription following similar lines, as in the previous instance, — 
the nasal afer the initia! vowel being expressed in the one form and omitted 
in the other, — so that we arv entitled to the conclusion that the element a 
阿 serve also fur the reproduction of the initial ayllable af of an in fureign 
words during the Tung period, 

Another ‘Tokharian term of botanical pharmacology is of great interest Lo 
us, ‘This is avi, the designation of the myrobalan Terminatia ehelrule, ? 
First of all, we receive from it a satisfactory cluw as to the mysterions Tibetan 
name a-re-ra (corresponding In meaning to Sanskrit haritakt),* which comes 
nearer to the Toklartan form than to any fourm of other languages known to 
us. Second, new light falls upon the Chinese transcription ha-ti-to 53 
ff, first mentioned at the end of the third euntury in the Nun fans 
ao mu chuang.® This word has been brought together with Arable Aalilag 

by ‘T. Warrers,* aod with Aramaic Aalilag ds by Hinrn.* 
Persian hafilah Sule, also balit and balila, should be added. As tho genus 


1 Journal asiatique, 191), Julllet-Août, p. 138. 

* LAOS, 1930, p, 20, 

* &. Liu, 4 €, p 322, 

* HL Lavren, Beitr, tibet, Med, py. 56—67, Gautia ao Hoeto (Aromatam Ile 
toria, 1567, p. 193) gives = Indian popular name race, and a+ moiical term urifiges. 
Compare the Anglotodian wori hara-out. Hariteki is transcribed in Chinese ay 5 
ti St. In Newari the vane of the plant ie Aalela, 


* See Naersennmnen, Hot, Sin, pt lp 38. 


* Essays on the Chinese Language, p. 555. 
+ 24.08, 1910, p. 23. 
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Terpinolin ls indigemous to India, however,’ it is manifest that the West- 
Avintie qomes, in, the same manner it the Chines wd ‘Tihwhar ones, ae 
derived from a languuge of Indio, and that therm lv ho necessity of rosortins 
to Persian, Aramis, or Arabie for an explanation of the Chinese namo. The 
Tokharian forth cries demonatrates that the prolütrpn on which the, deri 
vations of Wost-Aaiutic, Chinese, und Tibetan ure base, itvleed piréoxibe 
somewhere oo Indian soil, Chines lin anewure to mM) ancent articulation 
“N-lak (-ri-rak), and tery exactly roproduces Tolhariun “ira ‘The currects 
twee of this point uf view is corroborated by the wond HA] Bi By. * 
corresponding to Sanskrit pda and ty Vibetan borne (Terminate 
bforicn), Again in this ease thy Chinese and Tibetan forme are not actually 
based on Farekeit oébhüuke, with which they huve vinky the first element in 
common; while fi-fo (is and ruse oppear ue the sec lament in the 
ace fasliion ax in the type Pi Consequently the Chinese nnd 
Tiketun forme allow ds to presnppose the former existence of an Tnilo-Tuk havin 
form, *riricak, fron; which the two ware derived, anid which euvrespaninl (ri 
sense Lo Sonskrit mit, The Tokhiarion term dhe! (Sanskrit friphate, 
the “three myruhulans'')? «howe that à are for the hind of imveobalin mint 
have heen known. 


3. Tuman, 


1s well known that in New Persian à wel ous for Lie desigeathon 
of a “myriad,” fon or toma oe » whiels with: inwiznificant phonetic modi 
Heations, ia foun alao in ihe Tarkinh, Mongol, and Tungusian languages of 
ipower Asin, anil which passed, moet probably from Turhish, alee into Wagar 
HR 证 time, tiomon; usually in the combination ip, “nyt, 
many thonsande:* dirait, “tonumerahte"). © Whereas thie word in popular 
ee tolurs to of bdellulle high tomber, the fvure x, ile atpiubeition te 


Thi tree fs abondant ln morthory tudlis trom Kusmon to Geog) ond qouthward ty. 
the Devcon tiblslondi, and js fonn also in Ceylon, Burma, and jhe Maley Pentima 
(net Watt, £4, Vol Wi, pr 4, pps ser lu The gl-Haliir we aoe the term 
*myrobalan of Kabul” SAL! SAM (1, Larsen, Praits we almpler, Vol, 7, the 191); 
house oir *ebobmli” (Vine and Dieses, Avilere-—febovw, p. 130) 

"Mle (ia dey mu, OK, Bl, pk. Dt fe dre snentiqned ‘under the Tung by Sig 
King AE AS ant li sin AEH. 

LS Lévy, Le p10. 

* Compare 4 Gommuer, Die dalyeriseddirtischon fedueirter im eter Aagartocdon 
Sprache, p, 181 (Mémoires de la Socidt? flaws-ongrienne, Vol. XXX, Helatinygfors, 1014), 
Gomburs, while pointing wut (he analogons Mongol, Turkuh, end Tunguus fovsis, aris 
reference to Messlun 
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granted that in more HE manner of speech it about convey the motion of 
ton thon." Marco Polo, who «poke the Poreinn language, is our witness of 
the fact that in his day: oman, as ho writes, covered thr numerical category. 4 
This is confirmed hy the Taia ehluo pi ahi JG ily ys 史 (Ch, 12. p. 45, 
mi. of Li Win-ttion 2 BE FFP), where the word appears in the two tran 


veriptions Cusmien Fee Hid (min) and Cu-man fe ÿ Lion), both being 
sait to tw identical, and explained ns the Mongol word expressing the momeral 
“ten thounanik™ À FE 5 iy 也 ) ond alee un indefinite quantity ( #6 F 
ru 耳 ) ‘The Sitti vocabulary contained in the Ming edition of the Mua à 
Yi of likewies trannoribes the NGC word fiemen by means of the Chinese 
characters be ax iH ot The farther removed from the original centre of jls 
Propagation, the more was it liable, naturally, to aseume the air of a fantastic 
indie When, it the animer of 1208, | wie engaged in Lhe study of 
two Tungosian didlects, Ewtnki and Oroèon, In the village Wal on the north- 
cavt coast of Sachalin tslaml, one of my Tungnsian informants gave oe the 
highest nomber known to him. tem, and tanslated it into Resin iny 
“million, 4 

Various opinions have bean expressed in explination of the word in 
question, H, Yous * has taken it for granted that it in» Mongol word, ‘The 
striliog fact could mot eacape the students of Altaic languages that, while the 
cardinal number from À do 10 ure different in Turkish, Mongol, and Turku, 
a ctirious coincidence prevail in the designations fur "thousand" (Turkish 


* Eb of Vaux sad Comma, Vol, FE, p 488 

SW, Gone, Spore wel Golfe der dadce, p, Ob, No. O08, PT, Warnes (Aspe 
oe the Ciara: Lavietenege, pp S00) given whee the transcriptions d'aide al 们 a 

* This Le the enstermmes! region te whith the word has wlranerd. fi ie motelili that 
it bus berw adopted wnly by UralAltale, bet wot by any Paloe-Avintic languuges The 
Yakaghir, for jnstiner, here go wprds (or numbers above à hundred, anil used to express 
a handret by “ten tow,” while they now employ deg (from Rasvian as) and oles the 
Hassan wool for “thowand” in the form filé (W, Jocnesox, Leman ofthe Yobaghir 
Lange, pe 1163, 

* Hobrou-foduem, p OFS. Yale (chia) he mected ulpo thet comen or Awana, tm the 
senae of «certain coin or a certain eum of mney (in Persia equal to tea ebqriue or 
cron, aboot 0.75 fry lo Codie equal to $18.80 06. Teurin Glossary af Indian Ferma, 
p 268}; omeng the Oaseliaus equnl to 1010 Mahels [W, Micien, Sprache der Osartiow, 
pe 100); among the Turke equal to À Mubele (itaucorr, Porferducl, Vol. IT, eol 1818), 
fy (dential, with the word ¢amaw ("myriad"), On the authority uf asd 
inter car letioography (lor example, into the Cs Dictionary), The number “ten 
phew” je pot visible Le ony of the inetaners given; aod, ia my opinion, the word ip 
Question is entirely distinct from the mowers! fem, and is derived from soother root 
with à history of Île own, 
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myh, lyf, bin: Mongol mifgan; Tungusian ihun) ond ton thouand” (Codex 
cumanicua fumen; Old Chuvad finda; Orkhon inscriptions and Uigur tiwdie; 
Djagatai füman pes; Oomanli tunan; Mongol tiiman [Old Mongol, aleo 
tumen); NitG funan; Manche tumen: Tungusian dialects fund, Hime, fume, 
tumin; Gold tuma, tymd), This «tate of affairs must naturally raise tho 
wuepicion that these two nameral series cannot be invoked as witnesses of 
linguistic relationship; that, on the contrary, they are derived from à foreign 
source. For this reason, W. Scworr? and J, Hauévy,? the two scholars who 
thus far have discussed the numerals of this group in the most ingenians 
manner,* have advisedly passed over the series fuman in silence, actuated 
as they were by a correct feeling that the question is of # luan-word, 6G. J, 
Rawsrénr, in a study of the numerals of the Altaic Janguages,* juutly observed 
that the word, both in Tunguwian and in Turkish, is suspicious of a Iate deri- 
vation; bot, althoogh referring to Russian remo and rexauxs., yet be thought 
that the original might perhups be sought for in Indo-Chinese, pointing ta 
Chinese wan, man (ten thousnnd”) and ti-man (*the ten-thousundth”), This 
uifortunate idea way accepted by Z, Gounocz (L ¢.) who, like Ramstedt, over- 
lookod the existence of the corresponding Persian word. Long belvre the dls- 
covery Of Tokbarian there was no doubt in my mind that Iwan is neither 
Turkish nor Mongol (and least of all Chinese), but Indo-European; the Persian 
word und the interesting Slavic forms were sufficient to justify this opinion. 
M. E Brocuer, in a very interesting notice Le nom des Turks dane t Avedta,* 
makes an incidental reference to the word tumén, stating that “it je a very 
ancient borrowing from the Chinese font 多 pi (‘the ten thousand'}"1 
I venture to doubt that a combination like this ever had any real existence in 
Chinese: it is not registered lo the Met win yin fu (Ch, 78); the notion 
several of many myriads” bs usually expressed by show wan 数 Hi The 


上 1, Kuxus, in his edition of Saisiman Kieodi's Ojagatei-Osmanll Dictionary (p. 106), 
tranecribes fans. 

* Dax Zahlwort in der techudisohen Sprachoublase (Abs. B. AL W., 1853, pp. 1—29). 

* L'étroite purent des moms de nombre tureo-ougriens (Keleti szemle, Vol. H, 1901, 
pe 6—18, 01—108) 

* Despite the sweeping eritielan of G, J. Nassraur (Jour. de ta Sor. finwv-ougricnan, 
Vol, XXIV, 1907, p. 8), whe, as far as tangible resulta are concerned, has unt edvanced 
much beyond his predecesars, 

* Le, p 22 

* IRAS,, W165, p. 807. 

* The opinion of M, Blochet is pot quite clear to ime. Acconiing tu bim, femie 
te the older smi original form (snd thin ie sise my opinion), end Persian famie is ln 
teniled to transeribe the Altaic word Whut I de not comprehend is whether, is M. Iochet'e 
view, the Persiane ot the Turks adopted thw Inan from the Chinese. 
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ancient pronunciation af vit was “han, and a Chines tour horrowed by 
Turks during or before the Tang period would have reenited in “cohen or 
“hikan; wheres an ancient Turkish or Mongol 4 or ti, according to the 
phonetie rules of transcription, would alway presuppose an initial wsplrote on 
the port of modern (that is, post-Pang) Chinese! 1t ie not necemary, burw 
ever, Lo éxpatiite on this side of the argument; in the ease of borrowings we 
have te look for motivation which ie entirely lucking, und whidh is not pre 
diced by the supporters of the Chinese theory. 

1 had expected that A. Meiiuer'’s conclusive study of the Tokharinn mn 
irae? had indeed brought us the ultimate solution of the principal issue of 
the problem, which in ty opinion should be acceptable to wll, M. Mike 
ports cot the momeral “ten thousand” (fii in Tokharion A, and fume, 
tine it Tokharinn Hi, and discusses nt length the Indo-European character 
of thie word.’ He strongly frtilles his opinion with an excellent etymology 
bined on the comparative study of Indo-European philalogy, and emplhusises 
Persian tundn and Slavie fia, Tt should be added that Tokhurian A fain 
phonetically ikon the eame lovel as Russian tout (rae or ma), which appears 
ad early an the time of the Slasice-Church language ond O Russian. There 
are, farther, the following dorivatives: demo (Temmmes) and frronmlalyis 
(ronmoks), commander of ton thomand;” (movys (Tuwomat), *relative 
tw ton thousund:" tmoriacye (reopen) and fnoridnd Cemopmno), “many 
tins, incessantly; dmoriteyd Crsopammh), tinted (rere yiniiii), and tno 
fommyi (rworéanian), *innumerable.* "This fact bears out the close relationship 
of Tokharian to Slavic invisted upon by M. Meurer, and positively uproots 
tw died that the Tokliaean and Slavic words have bee burrowed from Turkish, 
The word (this fact is now woll aire) is af Indo-European origin; mu the 
Torkiwh word owes ite existence to an Indo-European language, not mio errs, 
It whould certainly be borne ja mind tat suman belongs to the tuedial, mut 
the anclont, stage of Indo-European speech-development {in regard te Tekharian 
M. Meuxer olwerves, “C'est une langue de type indo-eorgpéen moyen, eb bon 
pia du typo anion”), and that the documentary evidence thus fur available 


* Compare, aa regards this partionlar cue, the above Chioese transcriptions d'amis 
ed di tit. 

3 Leg coma de mumbre on Tubäaries B (Mémoires ds ta Soeidld de hngeteliqus ao 
Paris, Vel. XVIL 1018, pp. 281—21M), 

© Le, pre 900, Tablenies (fndogermun. Sakrinch, Vol. Li pe 10) 

à Veunmte Dat, To tkonbia cankaph upon henisipyecrare mike, Vol LV, 
cul, 767, 77%, 887. ‘The Itamian word wee formerly derived from Torkiah by Hl Yura 
(Hodroe Foden, qi 920), und remently by Gosmoct (de) Vale pointed to Herbrrstein, 
who ubout 1689 reported that “one thoossed) im the tanguagy of the peuple is called 
tisantse (rca): Vkowise tex thousand im à single word ta.” 
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atrictly poitté to medina! tomes! In view of Avestan toorer, Pallavi ond 
Perdan deo (ton thousamd™), at would-be interesting to have some more 
eich chrandligical indications es to the time when duman springs up in 
Version Vileruture 

While | perfectly conenr with M, Maillot in regarding fuman uw its 
congeners os Indo-European, T venture to dissent from lim in) the opinion 
Hist the Turkish forms are ilerived from Tokhorian; 1 nm mither disposed 
to think thet shoy hell straight from Persian, Fhonothally, the Turkidh, 
Mongol, und Tungusian forme are decidedly based on Porsian tumän or 
une, while none of those lunguages exhibite n° linal o like Tokhoring B 
tumaie, wed still fesse contrmeted form like Tokharian Ub (wifi or Toldharian A 
taie, There i, however, a still more weighty, culture-bistorical reason wiry 
the word im the languages of inner Agia choull be traced tw Persia as 
lis home. The echolurs bitherto engaged in the discussion of this question 
url it only from the philolwieal point of view, without accounting for 
the renee of the wide expansion of the wonl, embracing the territory 
from the Mattic, the Danube, and the Wack Sea as for oz thé north-oustein 
Pacific. The timtter ia coneiened with the military history of Ala [kt wa 
Hut Ue neceetity of having wort for the numeral “ten thousand," ae 
of expressing the potion of a high tniefinite nomber, thet iwiluced Turkish, 
Mongol, and Tungnsion tribes to adopt Aie word timan: it reached then 
In consequence of Lhe reception, on their part, of the military orgunization anil 
luctirs Jdunehed in Persia, On another occasion I lave explained the dir 
reaching influonces cmanatiog from Persia ulong thia line, and the word timer 
belongs to the same clase, SEINS aava, in hie revived edition of Johmsnti's 
and Hichurdson's Peryion Dhictionory, that. (uedvin refers to. “districta julie 
whieh a kingdom ie divided, such being supposed to furnish ten thousunil 
fighting won; + that tonic. Les is the commander of a fumiin, anil 
fomiin-aiirt the command of o tumtn, The sure ix expremed ly Ragone 
in his Turkish Dictionary in Re to Djagatal timed the atumificanue 
“military unit of ten: thousand men." As regarde the Mongols, wo all hove 
read ovr Marco Polo, who describes the decimal systeta on which the Mongol 
army woe organized, ond who says that “they cull the corps of à hundred 


' Fur this rrasoy I shuwid hesitate te Weutify the name of the Himmgon Khan 
Too) man 5H Mp , who died on S00 HS, with Toriish noe (“ton thoumaail |, aa 
hoo been sngusstad by M Huccwer (Les imeripfiona turgwer dé UOrkdon, py, 7, tot 3), 
The Ohtinese troneeription fou-mas may well correspond to a Turkish fawn, hub the 
latter, after all, may have hod another meaning, 

* The some definition is gives under fomau by & Teuven, in hls Glossary of fnalian 
Terms, yp 262 (London, 1897). It was the Mogbnl emperors wha with thelr any Dé 
witativn transplanted the motier aod the term intn Jedia. 
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thousand men a fc and that of ten thousand a tomen™ (el. of Your and 
Content, Vol, L p. 261) 1 Yule certainly à on the right track when he an- 
notates that the decimal army-division made by Chinggis at an early period 
of hie career was probably much older than his time, and that in fact we 
find the Myriare and Chifiarch already in the Persian armies of Darin 
Hystaspes. According tw Henohorus (vi, 81), the Persian army invading 
Greece under Xerxes was divided into tens, hundreds, thousaods, and ten 
thousands, each of these divisions having its own leader, and the lenders 
being plscad under the command of the Myriarch. Again, an excoptional 
position was taken by the Immortals, those picked Ten Thonsand, who were 
all Persiane, and were lod by Hydurnes When one of this corpe died, his 
place was forthwith filled by another man, #0 that their number was never 
greater or less than ten thousand (vi, 83), At the root. the matter was 
doeply associated with the territorial organization of the Old-Persian monurchy 
and the military conscription based thereon, Here we face truly Irinian in- 
stitutions: and it in self-evident that these, together with many others, were 
absorbed by the Turks of inner Axia, and subsequently by the imitators of 
the lntter, the Mongols. Henee we ure driven to ther canclusion that the word 
turnan, ax the name of à very ancient Iranian military institution, was handed 
où to Turks and Mongols by the Persians: it was not mathematical, bnt 
military necessity that forced thie word on its route of migration and tended 
tu preserve its life. 

There are, accordingly, good philological and historial reasons for determining 
the position of the word tuman with» fair degree of exactness. It is Indo- 
European in its origin, and propagated in Yokharian, Persian, and Slavic It 
is à Persian loan-word lu Old-Turkish: a Turkish joan-word in Magyar, on 
the one hand, and in Mongol, on the other hand; and a Mongol loan-word 
in Nitti, Manchu, and other Tungusian languages. It has nothing to do with 
Chinese wow. On the contrary, whorever our ward occurs in Chinese recor, 
it iv wesuredly modelled alter the Turkish-Mongol equivalent, 下 Warren? 
has already made this correct observation: *The word tieman in Turki means 
4 myriad, but it has other meanings alec, und it iv found in other languages. 
Certain Chinese writers seem to have adopted it, and the word occurs frequently 
in their writings. It ls found transcribed in several diferent ways [we abore], 
and it ie generally used in the sense of a myrind.” B. Lauren. 


1 Ju Hike imanuer Tho Barta says that wach squadron of the Khaw was composed af 
teu thousand mei, the chief af whom in styled emir fosan che pl (ed. of Den 
uray and Saxoumwrn, Vol. 1V, p, #00), The milliers division of the Mongols into 
tamiw nppeare also from the ebrnnicle of Saat Sclsen (L 2. Scumors edition, pp. 173, 
195, le, 405); tél, vf eburve, must not be conceived, with Sehimidt, as s rollective 
taime of the Mooyole. 

* Kuays ow the Chimere Language, pp 159, 160. 


VIDANGA AND CUBEBS, 


In their monnmental work Chau Ju-bun (p, 224), Hint and Rocunite 
have acquainted we with the vegetal product derived from a creeper growing 
in Su-ki-tan on Java, and etyled by Chao Ju-kua pi-leny-Mie ve Iii - 
The translators of (his author annotate that, according to the Pên boo hay 
mi, this ix a foreign word which occurs also in the transeription pi-ling-Kie 
Wi, (AE Hh. This name iteslf, however, ik not expliined by them. It ix, 
first of all, important to note from which time these transcriptions come down. 
The earliest author cited in the Ph tao as speaking of pi-téng-Kie is Ch'in 
Tsang-k'i [ii 藏 回 ， who lived doring the first part of the cighih century, 
anil who localizes the habitat of the plant on Sumatra (Fu shi 4k Se, 
Bhoja). Hence we ave entitled to the inference that we face à transeription 
made in the style of the T'ang period; and, to all uppearances, we are con- 
fronted with the reproduction pf # Sanskrit wont, The three elemonts of 
which the term is composed are well known from the nomenclature of thie 
Chinese Buddhists: Chinese pi or p'i renders Sanskrit wi or bi: the alternation 
of féng and ling allows us to presuppose an initial cerebral in Sanskrit with 
the choles of a cerebral / in Prükrit; the phonetic élument lay $$ core 
responds to ancient *tah und *dañ (for instance, in Mitaiga and dasimhtra), 
while ting renders tin, teil, or lah; Ke Fp (“brinjal") has only the uncioat 
Phonetic value of ga, being the equivalent of fig, the classifer HY fin the 
sue manner as in the first character pi) being chosen merely in view of the 
hotanical significance of the whole term. Thus we obtain # Sanskelt form 
vidasga, and T had indeed arrived at this restoration from a purely phonetic 
point of view, withont knowing that such n Sanskrit word exists, or what it 
means The transcription pisting-k‘ie would justify the assumption of à 
Vrakrit form vilaiga or vijeiga, and in Bengali wo have biraiga {in Hindy- 
stant baberdh, wawruh; in Puitu bdbraii), An Arabie form fileñga (see 
p. 285) likewise supports this view. 

The word vidañga is of ancient date: it ocerire in the Sucruta-eamhitii 
and repeatedly in the Tower Manuscript (also in the form bidañga).+ This 
plant has been identified with Embelia vibes (family Myrsincae), an immense 
climber abundant in the lilly parts of India from the Central Himalaya te 
Ceylon and Singapore, and occurring also In Burma. Ite seeds are extensively 





* Mommas, The Bower Mausserip/, pp. 301, $90. 
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employed ds an adulterant for black Pepper W- Roxmunes 3 states more 
specifically, *The natives of ths hilla in the vicinity of Silbet, where the 
plants grow abundantly, gather the litile drupes, and when dry sell them to 
the small traders in binck-pepper, who frandulontly mix them with that spice, 
which they so resemble as to render it almost impossible to distinguish them 
by sight, and they are somewhat spicy withal,” The seeds of another species 
(Embelia robusta) are eaten by the Paharias of the Darjeeling district. * This 
description answers well the pepper-like black seeds dried in the sun, 54 
described by Chao Ju-kua. Hint and Rocwurte, however, are perfectly cor- 
rect in identifying Choo Jo-kua’s vidnñga growing on Java with Piper cubeba 
(family Tiperaceae).* It was evidently from Sumatra and Java that the term 
videiga was introdoced into China together with the cubebs, The Sannkrit 
term must have been transferred to this plant antochthonous to Java, because 
tho products of the Indian and Javanese climbers were very similar in ap- 
pearance and in their properties. The word doubtless belonged to the Kawi 
language. Other such instances are known where the Hindu settlers on Java 
named indigenous prodocts of the island with Sanskrit words designating other 
species. An example of this kind ip afforded by the pin-kia $m {M birds 
sent as tribute from Kaliiga a By. Java) to the Chinese Court in the year 
SELS The name pin-kia apparently is an abbroviation of Sanskrit kalaviaka, 
written in Chinese jim [BY (or KE) an dim." exactly corresponding with 


* Warr, Dictionary of 1e Keouomic Products of India, Vol. VII, p: 242. Erbclia 
vibes Burm. is satel to ooenr alse in tonthern China, Hahang anil the Lo-fon shaw in 
Kamng-tung Frovinee and Hongkong being given et localities {Pornes anid Tcmebnr, 
Journal of the Linuvan Soriety, Botany, Val, XXVI, pp. 58, 63). Accorting te the same 
authors, four other species of Embetia oemur in srotbern Chins. It sertns, however, that 
wine of them is known by a Chinese name or in mentioned in the Pés {és literature, 
Bmbelia vider Burm t fomnd also in the Watch Bast Indice (Aeryelopontia sas Neder 
humdoch-Indié, Vol, V1, p. 218: “De vruchtjes en eto vit dese bervid warkream begin! 
Cetwbeliatuur) sie te den leatsten thd in Europa al vaortrefhiÿt lintworm-middel in 
gohruik gnome”) As regards Burn, it is frequent in the tropics! (orcats of Marinhan 
and Upper Tenaserim (5. Kuan, Moreat Flore of British Burma, Vol. 11, p. 103). 

* Flove tedica, p. 197 (Calontts, 1874). 

* 5.3 Gaunnn, List of the Trees, Shraks, wad Large Climbers found it the Dar- 
Jesling District, p. 6% (Osientta, 1896). 

* This identification fe due to D, Uanwour (Science Pupers, p. 246). It le given 
afier the luttes by S. W. Was (Chinese Commerciat Guide, p. 117), PY. Saree 
(Contribetions toward the Materia Medica of China, yy 70, 89, sad G. À. Stvaur 
(Chinese Materia Medica, yp. 146, Shanghai, 1911), 

à Tang ate, Ch. 222 D, po 

* Faw gi ming À tei, y. 20 (edition of Nanking). Compare Biren, Handboot of 
Chinese Buddhinm, p. 07. 
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the Tihetan rendering ka-la-piñ-kt, the Indian cuckoo extolled for its me 
jodiot voice. 4 

In regard to the adjustment which has taken place in the Archipelago 
hetweou the designations for Kmbelia rites and Piper eubolet, we meet à wry 
interesting parallel in the materia medica of the Arsbs These have been 
acquainted since the early middie ager with the product of the latter species, 
known to thom under the name kabaha XLS, whence our word Scubeb is 
derived,* and disenseed at length by Ibn al-Baitir ({107—1248).9 One of thr 


VS is not known to me whether the word piñks or viñiks le recorded in the Kaw! 
language of Jove, hut, judging fromm the Chinese notation of it im the T'ang Annaïe, I feel 
certain that it must hare evisted there with rvfvrence (0 » fine songbird fuiligeuuus to 
Teva. Gaoemevenot (Voter on the Malay Archipelago, in Mise Papers vel. to Into. 
China, Vol, J, p 140) observed that “about these birds many an hypathesis ie possible, 
hot not ome sens eatiafectory."’ Jt ix matter of regtet that he hae withheld from as bi 
opinion on the sahjort. F Srassxmans, in a most interesting atuly an the historien! 
development of our knowlntge of birds nf paradise ( Nocitates Zeolvgieat, Vol, XXL, Tandon, 
1914, pp. 13—346), has recently nilered the suggestion that the Javanese pis tia birds of 
the T'ang History possibly might bave been binds af parniles. This wippesition, however, 
is improbable. Birds of paradise de wit sing at all, but are sought for only on account 
of their magnificent plumage, Moreover, birds of paradion do wot live on Java. The 
ventre of their habitat de New Guinen, whore twenty-seven known species breed: while 
three inhabit the northern and eastern parts of Australia, and one the Moluccas (Wautace. 
the Malay Archipelago, pp. 419-440), Accordingly, the extliest opportiulty of the 
Javanese ty become acquainted with birds of paradise was grauted at the time when the 
peuple of Jara reached the Moluccss; nud thie wis mot the ease before the imbddle of the 
fourteenth century, show King Mijoplihit extended hie power into these regiuns, an mar: 
rated io the Old-Javaness: poom Nilgarskritagama of the year 1965 (translated by 11. 
Kean, De Indische Gide, Vol, XXV, 1003, pp. #41— 300). As wlmlited by Sramsemaxs 
in anaibur article (Newitafee Zooloyieee, Vol, XXI, 1014, p. 9), it wwe at that thine thos 
the eamowary of Corum war first intretuced into Java (amd i je Strosomann’s porticuler 
merit that he rejected the old error that the original home of the eomowary, known to 
the Chinese ne Aun efi KK FE free Guozxernior, 42, pp. (V4, 193, 195, 254, 262) 
wee om. Sumates, Java, or Randa); bat the same admisive must hnld good fae bitds of 
paradise, Regarding the possibility of the importation of (he dried shine for those birda 
inte China, compare F. W. K. Mr in Young Pas, Vol. IV, 1894, pre 82—89 (an 
article not consulted by Stresemann, wor did be utilise Yvitx’s important cantribution to 
the nuhjent in bis LMobive-Jodae, pi 95), with eommonte by Hier (2"oasy Tao, Ful. V, 
1894, pp. 800-291) snd Genenevecur (did, Vol ¥11, 1896, be 154) This aukjeet 
would be deserving Wf @ renewed sud more profound investigation: the objections raised 
by Hirth snd Groeneveldt to Miller's thesis are by no meune couvineing to me ond at 
all events will not terminate the disrussian, . 

* Your and Bonne, HobwwJobsom, p. 277. The introdurtion of cubes fate war 
Pharmarupai ie due to the Arabie physicians of the middle apes. 

* L. Vacance, Traité dee simples, Vol HL pi 198 
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earliest authors cited by him, thn al-Helteem, discriminates between two 
vatinties, @ larger and a smaller one, the larger ono being habh al-a'rus 
Une el as, the smaller one falinja or fatenja KU, ‘The intter kind ts 
treated by [bn al-faifar, who has arranged his material in alphabetical order, 
under a separate entry, ' where Laouenc, the excellent translater of the Arable 
work, annotates, “Nous ignorons quelle est ectte graine. Co n'est pas le cubébe 
ni la muscade C'est la graine d'une plunte qui croft dans "Inde et atteint la 
hauteur d'environ one condée,” ete Both the deveription given in the text 
and the very name falenja Jeave-no room for doubt that the vogetal prodnect 
in question ix the vidañgn of India, Arabie falenja ls merely a reproduction 
of thid word, and the older Arabic articulation doubtless was flenga or filanga, 
which isin perfect harmony with the Chinese transcription pi-lit Cle }-grés, 
Hirth and Rockhill err in restricting the occurrence of J'iper cubetn, to 
Java only;? According to Wartr,* the plant is à native of Java and the 
Moluecss, ond is cultivated to a emal! extetit in India (most probably due to 
importation from the Archipelago). The well-informed Kneyclopedie von 
Nederlandieh-Indié® states that the creeper décore wild in Java and Borneo, 
and ie enitivated throughout the Dinteh East Indies, being exported in large 
quantities to Holland, where it receiver ils function in the pharmacope * 
Ch'te Teunge-k4, ns etated, refers the plant to Sumatra; and whether it grows 
ie or not, ite ready-made product seams to have first reached the Chinese 
from Sumatra rather than from Javo,? Ît ls interesting to note that at the 
same time cubebs had entered India; for Ibn-Khordidbeh, who wrote between 


' Lecteur, Le, Vol. LI, pe 40, Ne 1695, 

“In view of the Arabie importation af both cubebs ant vidange from India und of 
entithe also from the Archipelago and China (see below}, iheer (wo products oaght lu 
have been incinird by G, Feuuanp (Rotetions ple voyager of textes plogrophigaae aruler, 
formant of turks relatifs à CKxtrimeOriont, Vol. 1, p. 234) in his list of Indian and 
Kast-Aviatic products mmembled from the great work of lim mi-Baitir. 14 i gratifying, 
at any rate, (hol Purrand eullé the apecial attention of "indianistes, enolagues #t indo- 
slanlagus" to the translation of Lenore, whieh “is mot ae well known ms it onght to be,” 
The writer hee ploughed through Leclere's work for the Lael (iflenn years, aud bas always 
fownd it a most trustworthy, belpfal, and imepiring companion, 

à They do mot refer te Mare Polo, who mentions cubebe smong the penducta of 
Jove (ed of Fous and Conn, Vol. LE, p. 272). 

be, Vol, VE, ph À, pe 28T. 

* Val. 17, p. 366. 

"The Dateh nome sfearfpeper (“tail-popper”) presents à litera) translation of Muley 
Melt darelor, or earcia duntwl. 

* Acurding to the Meyer Beit. (Vol. VIT, p. 007), Piper can is indigenous to 
South Worneo, Sumatra, Prince of Wales Island, ont Jorn 

Li 
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Si4 and B48, enumerates them pwong the export-articles of India? Li Sin 


ASEH the author af the Hay yoo pen l'an 海 BE À 草 in Lie soc 
ond half of the eighth century, quotes a work Aung chow Ki iy Hy EU 
("Records of Knany-tung”) os saying thet oubébs grow in all maritime 
countries and are Hlentical with tender black pepper.? Li Shi-chin comments 
that they are found in Hat-nun and all foreign pountrics-(ecil., of the south ?). * 
Of greater importance is the fact that onder the Sung dynasty the plant was 
cultivated in the soil of Kiong-tung Provinen, us reporled by Si Sung 
aie A ln Ike Yu din pin toe hie $£ À 草 = la Persie, ds in 
dustiini, Bengali, and other Indian languages, cubebs are still catled habitent 
Gee Vhs: that ig, kubib from China s 

Gakoia oa Ciera ® supplies ds with some information on this point, which 
is interesting enough to be cited in extense; “Tamete! cubvhias raro in Europa 
utamur, mai in compositionibus: attamen apud Todos magnus earum in vino 
marerotarum est yeu dd excitundum vexerem; tum etiam in Tsou [Java] ad 
exealficiendim ventrieninm.* Appellutur hic fructiw ab Arabibun tedicie Cn- 
bebe et Quabeb:; a volgo Quabebechini: in fuoa, ubi frequens nascitur, (ome; * 


* G. Featago, fe. Vol. 1, p. #1. 


P xb im AE ae Hie iA 74 dt WH fhe 也 fuccording to another. rend- 
ing, ‘the tenderest of black pepper” 胡 fx a vend 45). 
+ HS BS BS FF EF AY So. — tho tested, who wrote boat 905, ‘mentions 


oubeba aa products of the sland Salihot im the Archipelago; Mas, ae prodaets of the 
kingdom of the Maharaja (G. Frans, £ ¢, Vol. L pp. 10, 00, Li, 

* Finally the word étés SEE PER was transferred to kind of wild pappre 
iL AA x growing in Kaangel, av stated in the (45 ww ming ahi d'a dno fé 


Dy] :省 ft 图 考 (Ch, #5, pe 00) of 1888 (see Hewtscusetnnn, Bot. Sia, plo À, 


p.724 Thie work contuins alsa nn Illustration of ihe plont; so dere the Cihday det pin 
fa'a (Ch. 0, fol. 44), where lt is entitled Vale die af Kusug-chou," 

* Sen Your in his edition of Mareu Poly, Vol. 11, p 39), 

* Latinined ab Hotte, Garcia went to India bo 1804 ee physician af thi Portaganee 
Viecray, and. during thirty peurs made à tot tharongh aindy of Indien drugs, produela, 
and smmdioins The tesalte of hie Inbor werv poblished wt Goo, 1603, nmler tho title 
“Coloquios dos simples, o rogue © coca mecdicingis, » usa dalgwas frutas achüudns molle 
Endia Oriental onde ee trata nigumas cones (osantes a medicinn, pratita, à outrus corene 
boss para sober.” Only ox cupies of thie origin! edition are anid to be in exluinuee, | 
quote from the Tatin edition of C. Camus (p, 111), pablisheil at Antwerp ia 1507, 

" For the warming wf the stomach. Acta, who wrote a treaties on the drugs of 
India In 1578, ne quoted by Vale, says that the Ladin phyvicioue use cubebi aw revdiale 
for the stone. 

* Jovenme temubos; Malsyun femebu 
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à rellquis Indis, practerquam in Malayo, Cubabchini. Non est autem sortitue 
have appelistionem, quod in Chins nascatur, quandoquiten ex Ounda t et Java, 
ubi plorimas est, in Chinum perferatur: sed quoniam Chinenses, qui Oceania 
indicum navigabont, hone frnctum, quem in iam enumeratis insulis emerant, 
eum ais muweclbas in alioe mauris Indich portus et emporiu deferebant.” Garcia, 
accordingly, regarded the Chinese only az the importery of the product, not 
as ite growers; and it may be odmitted that the bulk of the Chinese impor- 
tation into India traced iis origin to the Archipelago. Garein, however, never 
visited China; and we have no reason to question the accuracy of the Chincer 
account claiming indigenons cultivation, which is amply confirmed by modern 
observers. In 1789 Louvemo, in his Flore Cochinchinensis, pointed it out as 
being cultivated in Indo-China.* FP. P. Swrnit refers to the probable introduction 
of the species from Sumatra or Java inte the province of Kuang-tung, Founrs 
and Hemsney,* in their comprehensive work on the systematic botany of the 
East, state In regard to the specine (named by them Litwa cubela), *We 
have only seon the fruit as it appears in commerce, and it is similar te thot 
of the ‘mountain pepper’ of Central China (Lites pungens, Hemsl), yet 
evidently not the same, nor even a cultivated variety of it.” 

Iu the Tibetan-Chinese List of Drugs Fou Hon yoo ming if Ph Bi 
44 + we meet the Sanskrit vigaiga under No, 147 in the Tibetan transcription 
byétañha or byi-tanga,® explained through Chinese man-king-to 最 皇子 
( Vitex trifolia),* à plant growing abundantly in nurthern China, and furniah- 
ing w black berry which is used in medicine, Hone the adjustment with 
vidañga was «flected: indeed, Ch'in Ts'ang-k'i remarks that tho pri-témg-Aie 
(vidaigu), in their appearance, resemble the seeds of the wu-('ung 梧桐 
(Storvutia ptatanifolia) and those of the mon-king. On tho other hand, we 
encounter in the same List of Drugs (No. 192) the Chinese term pi-ting-h'te 


* Hdeutiesl with Ganda, Sands (ce Your an Wunwetr, Hobson JSobum, p. 865). 

à Geerecuxernen, Lord Aseqpere Researches inte the Flore uf China, je 171 

* Journal of the Linnewn Soctity (eet Botany), Vol. XXVI, p. B80. 

* See for the present Basrecmsarnen- Bof, Sie, pt 1, p 104 1 hope Lu give 
shortly x ibliographion! atudy. of this work, which wunld be too long to insert bere 
My quotations from it refer to a oritival edition (in manuscript) propated by me. The 
tulwtanct af the work ls embodied in A. PosonArey's Yaooanky THbeTcKON MAN 
(Val. 1, pp 247—301). A very pour and careless edition of it was published in 1014 
by Wiworren (Beif/riipe ser Keenteis der chin sonic der lib-mong. Pharmabotogie). 

à Likewiee In Mongol dyidaiga (the addition of the leiter y, ae in Tibetan, doooting 
patataliznd b'}, The wort villsiigs de qt eontainnd in the Mahivyulpstti, and It is not 
known to me how old the Tibetan transcription be 

* Burrecuxsmpen, Bot, Siw, pt. 2, p 587; Sreawt, Chinese Materia Medica, 
p 467, 
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FA RS Hi, with a Tibetan equivalent vin-po-te myag. The first clement 
of this compound means “precious, valaable;" the word muy, not recorded 
in our Tibetan dictionaries, still awaits explanation, It wae not known hereto 
fore that the seeds of Piper eubehe or Embelia ribes were employed in Lamaiet 
pharmacology, bat to all appearances this seems to have been (or «till to be) 
the case, 

The previous notes bear out the fret that it ia not always sullicinnt to 
dufiné pharmacolgical terms of Raxt-Asiatic languages merely by way of 
determination of the specimens to which the technical terms at prevent relate, 
but that philological and historical researches sre indispensable in onder to 
ronch à full understanding of the real facts. New nxsocintions of ideas were 
formed when new products turned up amd crossed the experience of an earlier 
allied substance; new adaptations of terme were brought about, rallying mout 
diverse species under the same fag. 

D, Laurea. 


一 一 一 一 一 


"HS. W, Williams and his successors trouseribed this character wy and oay， 
they were, ns far at the moddrn longuage |e concerned, quite carrect; for the Tiletan- 
Chinese work, in which the Chinese names are transcribed in Tibetan letters for the 
benefit of the Tibotaus trading with Chinese in drags, remlers the charaiter in question 
by d'en. 


NECROLOGIE 


== 
William Woodville ROCKHILL. 


In memory of Mr, Rockhill, whose useful and noble career was so euddonly 
and tamentably ended at Honolulu of December 8, 1944, and with whom it 
was my privilege to have been acquainted and to have correspotilod far a 
period mending over eighteen years, 1 lake the libarty to add the following 
tits to the bihllography of his works given by M, Cordier on pp. 102—104 
of this volume: 


Le trallé de Vdmancipation ou Prationksha-<dtra, Lraduit du tibétain, ( Rewee de d'Afafoire 
des religions, Vol. 1X, 1884, pp, #—44, 167—40t), 

The Tibetan "Hundred Thousand Songe of Milaruspn, a Boddhist Misilumery af the 
Eleventh Century. (Pron, dim, Or, Soe, 1B54, pp ¥— 0%), 

Notes on seme of the Laws, Customs, and Superstitions uf Korea, (diwerican duttropuloyial, 
1801, pp 177—187). 

A Pilgrimage to the Gres) Buddhist Sanctasry uf North Chinn. (débris AfmiAly, 
1806, pp. THETA. (Interesting rooord of à visit to tha Weta shui. | 

China's Interroane with Korea from the XVth Century to 1606. Laniton (Luau & Co), 
1006 (00 pp 

Hiplomatit Auditoers wt the Court of Chisa, London (lowe & Oo), 1006 (64 p) 


The last of Mr, Rockbill’s literary products is the edition of the Chu fan eh 
we # x élégante printed at Tokyo with movable copper types in one 
volume, with English postecript, dated April 1, 114. On September &, whon 
| conveyed to him my thanks fir the cupy which le hat kindly. udilressed to 
ma, wid expressed my satisfaction at thie fine example of dapanise book-tnking, 
le wrote mes “The book was published by the Kolumin shimbun Press at Tokyo 
1 tind 250 copies struck olf; side of theme À hud sent to Kelly & Waïah at 
Shanghai, others. to Lusac & Co., London, | hope they reached thom aifely, 
but IT have not ‘yet heard. I am mmch pleased that you like the way ibe 
book was printed, J rather like it myself Mr. Rockhill was a rare type of 
echolur, singularly broad-minded, and equipped with commun semen ani un 
unusually wide knowledge of all peoples of the Fur East. Hin Life of the Buildin 
will Femai à household hook with nlf of us; and bia four great works devoted 
to Tibet, the goal of his lifelong atnbition, will continue to serve ox an inex~ 
haustible mine of valuable information, with their solid fund of geogrnphival 
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and ethnologicsl duts. Besides his writings he loft two lasting monnments—a 
remarkable collection of Tibetan objects housed in the U. 8. National Museum; 


and the nucleus of a Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese Library, belonging te the 
treastires of the Library of Congress in Washington,—the interests of whicli 
he always furthered with à liberal spirit. Mr, Rockhill was a man of extreme 
modesty, and seldom talked about himself and his achievements, He received 
no boners from this country, but indeed he craved none; and it ls decidedly 
to his credit that he was never choxon by o university for an honorary degree. 
It is yminfol to think that at the end of his life his diplomatic services were 
valued more highly by China than by his own Government. 
| D, Lauren. 


John ROSS. 


Le Rés. John Ross qui avait appartent à li United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland est mort hgé de 73 ans, le 7 août 1045 a Edimbourg, Tl était ar 
rivé à Tohe fou A l'automne de 1872, mais lew missionnaires étant fort nom- 
brenx dans ce port, il se rendit à Nieou tchouang où ne se trouvait qu'un agent 
de lu Société biblique écosuise. Ross ouvrit one école de garçons et en 1873, 
une chapelle dans une boutique: plus tard jj se rendit à Moukden. II éinit 
reotré en Europe, il y à cing ane [la publié un certain nombre d'ouvrages, 
lw plupart relatifs à lu Mundchourie et & la Corée. i. C. 


一 Visit to the Corons Gate, (Chinese Recorder, ¥, 1874, pp, 347— 354.) 

一 History of Corea Ancient and Modera with description of manuers and customs, language 
and geography. Maps and Tilustrations, Paisley; J. sud R. Parlane, sd. [1879], in-8, 
pp. 3 一 404 

一 Daym (China Meview, XVI, pp. 10-25) 

一 The Gods of Corea. (Chinese Recorder, XIX, Feb. 1884, pp. 89-02). 

— The Products of Corea, (/hid,, April 1885, pp. 165—107) 

一 The Corean Langoage. (Chine Neine VI, pp. 395—409). 

一 Coreun Primer, being Lessons in Corran an ail ordinary subjects, trnnsliterstod on the 
principles of the “Mandarin Primer", by the same Author, Shanghal: American 
Prosbyterian Mission Pres, MUCOCLEXVIT, i-S, pp. 89, 

一 Korean Speech with Grammar and Voosbulary, New Edition. Shanghai and Hunghang, 
Kelly & Waleh, 1852, in-S, pp. 101, 

一 The Rise and Progress of the Manjows (CAiacee Recorder, VII, (876, pp 155—~168, 
285—248, 315-329; VIII, 1877, 1-24, 107—208, 201— 280) 

一 The Manchas, or the reigning Dynasty of China: their Rise apd Progress Maye and 
Hinatrationt. Paisley: J. and 及 Parlane, 1880, in, pp. xxxti—761, 

— Oheaper Biition, London: Elliot Stock, 199}, in-3, pp. sas —7hl. 

一 Noles où Manchuria. (7éid., VI, 1875, pp. 214—221). 

一 History of the Mauchurian Mission. (Chiaess Recoriler, XYITI 18ST, pp 255-809). 

一 Misinonry Arithmetic, (74a, XX11, Dec. 1892, pp. 568—570). 

一 Manchoria, [With » Map) (Scottish Geng, May, XJ, 1895, pp, 217—231) 

一 Manderin Primer; being Easy Lemons for Beginners, Trensliterated According te the 
Baropesu Mode of Using Roman Letters Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, 1876, in-6, pp. vitt—ti23. 

一 一 (877, iS, pp. ro —182. 
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Goorgss DEMASUR. 


Nous avons le regret d'annoncer la mort de Georges Marie Léon Dewasun, 
Architecte Pensionnaire du l'École Française d'Éxtrèmn-Orient à Hanuï, Sergent 
Mitraillour au 4° Régiment Colmial Mixte, tué, au cours d'un combat de nuit, 
do 4° au 2 Mai, à Sediut-Babr, aux Dardunelles, dans sa 25° année. 

ft, © 
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一 
LIVRES NOUVEAUX. 


Nous avons reçu des Douanes maritimes chinoises: Returns 
of Trade and Trade Report, 1013, — Part Il, — Port Trade 
Statistics and Reporte. — Vol, I. — Yangtze Ports (Chaugking to 
Chinkiang) [Renferme un plau du port de Tehenkiang. 一 Vol, IL. — 
Central Ports (Shanghai to Wenchow). — Vol. IV. — Southern Coast 
Ports (Santono to Pakhoi). — Vol. V. — Frontier Ports (Lungehow 
to Yalung). — Part IIL — Analysis of Foreign Trade. Vol. L Im- 
porta. — Vol. Il, — Exports, with Appendie, 

一 Inder to Annual Trade Reports, 1908—1907, 1908—1919. 


一 List of Lighthouses, Light- Vensele, Buoys and Beacons on the Cheat 
anil Rivers of China, 1015. 


一 Returns of Trade and Trade Reports, 1914.— Part I. — Report 
on the Foreign Trade of China, and Abstract of Statistics, Le revenu 
total de 1914 a été de His. 88.017.525 contre H.tls, 45.069.853 
en 1913, La population étrangère en Chine en 1914 était de 
164.807 personnes, dont 84948 japouais, 56819 russes, 6014 
anglais, 4965 américains, 3013 allemande, 1864 français, 3187 
portugais, 202 autrichiens, 16 hongrois, 409 italiens, 258 nor- 
végiens, 279 espagnols, 216 suédois, 218 hollandais, 380 danois, 
ete. il y avait 8421 maisons étrangères, Le change était 3 fr. 45 
par Hai kouan tnel. 
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Nous sommes heureux de constuter l'activité du Directeur des 
Vuridiés sinologiques. Nous avons reçu en même temps les volumes 
suivante: 

La continuation de l'important ouvrage du R. P. Henri Donk: 
Recherches aur Les Superstitions en Chine. No. 36. La Lecture des 
Talismans chinois. Explication de ceux qui ont paru dans la première 
partie des «Recherchess. T. V. — No. 39. II° Partie. Le Panthéon 
chinois Tomes VI, VIL No. 42, T. VII. 

No. 40, Notices historique sur les T'oan 国 ou Cercles de Sim 
tcheow fou 徐州 NF de Ou-Toan 五 BE — Pur le P. Etienne 徐 
(Zi), 8.3. 

No. 43. PY Jil 89 HE 7% AL HE A Carte du So-Toltouan 
Occidental, Levée en 1908—1910 par lo R. P. Frangois Roux jf 
FF FH de ln Société des Missions étrangères de Paris et récom- 
pensée par la Société de Géographie de Paris, 


Le Bulletin de l'Ecole française d'Ertréme-Orient, T, XIV, No. 7, 
renferme Les Tombeaus des Nonyin JG par Richard Oussxu, Ad- 
ministratear des Services civils. 


Nous avons reçu les travaux suivants de l'Institut Oriental 
de Viadivostok: 


1916, — Ne 1, — Tosrs 60-8, man. 2. NH, tears. One Mangnpmmeonof 
lpasmarinmn. TV. min, 2. Mad. Be. 

1015. — No. à — Tos 52-4, wan, LR. ILL immgrn Ont, Man gopnnckoa 
lpaumarumn 11, man, 2-2, Moa, Be. 

1915, 一 Ne & 一 Town 04, BM. Men apie, Hetopin cloryaara ot Mion. 


Ka Sent, 
1015, — No & — Tows S848, win. 2 TLL Uden ars. Once Man,papumonolt 


lowmaraxs, tl, Hag. fe. 


The Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. XI, Part 1, para eu 
Août 1914, mais qui vient d'arriver à Paris, renferme outre les 
actes de In Société: Unofficial Mission of John Morgan, by 0. 
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Fuaskrünret; A Hybrid Dipterocarpus, by A. F. G. Kuan; Small 
Pos, Vaccination and the New. Vaccination Law in Siam, by H, 
Campbell Hiswer, 


M. Ch. Geavetre nous a adressé de Phuom Penh, une étude 
économique eur La Valeur du Cambodge qui est particulièrement 
intéressante, Mu voici les conclusions: <Phnôm-Penh, la capitale, 
groupant presqu'uu vingtième de la population du royaume, avec 
plas de 70,000 habitants, c'est-à-dire à égalité avee Saigon, n'at- 
tend plus que lee derniers progrès, de remblais et d'assainissement, 
tout à fuit promis depuis trois ans, mais de réalisation lente et 
retardée, qui eu feront la plos belle et In plus salubre des villes 
indochinoises, Son Budget se monte à présent à 551.874 pinstres, 
celui de Saigon est de un million dé pinstres, Cholon dispose de 
915,000 piastres, avec 150,000 habitants, Hanoï de 682,000 piastres, 
avee 85,000 habitants, Haiphong do 357,000 piastres avec 50,000 
habitants. Tout est encourageant dans cea constatations et dans les 
rapprochements, du royaume protégé avec les autres pays de l'Indo- 
chine. 

«Ce que j'ai voulu établir dans cet «Essai économiques, et ce 
que je crois avoir suffisamment démontré 一 ey laissant à tous les 
bons vouloirs, à tontes les compétences, l'occasion de s'exercer sur 
les mêmes questions, la faculté de me compléter et de me corriger 一 
c'est que le Cambodge ne tient pas encore, nu soleil colonial at 
français, la place à laquelle lei donnent droit des mérites incontes- 
tables, anciens déja, faciles à établir, impossibles à méconnaitre, et 
qui fout de lui, relativement, le puys le plus riche sans doute de 
I'Indochine. Assurément il ne manque h la ‘Terre Khmère que d'être 
counue davantage, pour qu'elle cesse anfin d'être la Cendrillon de 
votre Extréme-Orient français». 
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Vient de paraitre chez Plou-Nourrit le premier fascicule du 
Dictionnaire Cambhodgian- Français, publié par M, Joseph (rvesvon, 
Ancien Missionnaire apostolique aa Cambodge sous les auspices de 
lu Commission archéologique de l'indochine du Ministère de l'In- 
struction publique et dea Beaux-Arte, 


Sous les mêmes auspices In librairie Ernest Leroux vient de 
publior ln première livraison (11 plauches) de l'ouvrage: Les Mowu- 
monts du Cambodge Études d' Architecture Muntre Publiées par L. 
Devarours D'uprès les documents evcueillia au cours dea denn missions 
quit a dirigées an 1873 ef 1882—1883 ot de la mission complémentaire 
de M Fanaur, en 1874—1675. 


CHRONIQUE. 


= 


Nous extrayone du Tempe du 13 Mai 1015 lee renseignements nilvants aur 
Les accords sino-japonais, 


L'ambassade da Japon à Paris a bien voulu nous communiquer la tonour 
exacts iles demundes adresstes pur aon gouvernement à la Hépublique chinoise, 
ainsi que Le projet rovisé auquel le cabinet de Peking a fini par udbérer dimanche 
h la quite de Vullimatum qui lui avait été adressé jendi dernier, Non on 
extrayous les données suivantes. 

L 一 Le projet ravis maintient, sanf de légères modifications, les premikres 
demandes relatives à ln province da Chan Young qui étaient congue: comme 
wait : | 

1° Reconnaissance par la Chine de toutes les dinpositiona que le Japon ar- 
rétorait avec l'Allemagne pour te réglement du tous Jee drults, intérêts, con- 
cessions, etc, que, en vertu de traités où autrement, l'Allemuygne a vis-h-vis 
dé la Chine relativement à lo province du Chan Toung: 

2 Engagement par la Chine do u'aliéner ul éoneéder à bail, sous quelqu 
prétexte que ce soit, tout ou partis de la provines du Chan Tonng, y compris 
lus Îles situées près de ka ebte de cette province; 

3" Concession par 加 Chine av Japon du chemin de fer devant reliée 
Tehefou ov Longkeou à la voie ferrée entre Kino-Tcheou et Tat-pan- Fun; 

4° Ouvertures de villes principales de la province da Chan Toung à to 
résidences et au comtaoree dex étrangers. 

i]. — Voici la partio relative à la Mundchourie mérktionale et & la Mon- 
golie intérieure orientale: 

a) Prolengation de qnatrevingt-dix-nenf ans du terme du bail de Port- 
Arthur et Dalny ot ites termes des chemins de fer sur-mandchouriet ot Ngati 
toung-Moukden : 

6) Les sujets japonais pourront, en Mandeliirin inéridionale achetor où 
prendre À bail dee tertsine tant pour la construction de bâtiments de divernes 
æpèces nécesaires a6 commerce et à l'industrie que pour entreprises agricoles; 

©) Les sujets japonais auront fa liberté d'entrer, de Voyager et de révider 
on Mandehourie mérilionale et de s'y livour anx diverses affaires commerciales, 
Industrielles ou autres; 
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d) En ce qui touche tes dispositions des b ot ¢ susmentiontiés, les sujets 
japonnis devrout produire devant lee autorités locales chinoises des passeports 
iment délivrés et qui seront enregistrés par les dites autorités. Ils dovront, 
on outre, se confurmer anx lois ot règlements chinois de police approuvés par 
les comanls. japonais, et payer aux Autorités chinoises les. taxes également ap- 
prouvées par les consuls japonais, 

En matidre civile et crituinelle, là consul japonais, lorsque le défendeur est 
sujet japounis, et fe fonctionnaire chinois, lorsque le défendeur est citoyen chi- 
hols, seront respectivement appelés à statuer. Le consul japonais et le fonction- 
naire chinois pourront, réciproquement, envoyer leur représentant pour suivre 
le procés de l'autre et y veiller. 

Toutefois, les affaires civiles entre Japonais et Chinois courernant les ter- 
rains seront jugées conjointement par le consul japonais et lo foncuonnaire 
chinois, d'après les loin et les coutumes locales de la Chine. Il reste entendu 
que, lorsque le système judiciaire sera a l'avenir complétement réformé dans 
cea régions, toutes les affaires civiles et criminelles uuxquelles sera mêlé un 
sujet japonais seront curoplétement réglées par les tribunaux chinois. 

En ce qui concerne la Mongobe intérioure orientale, le gouvernement japo- 
nais demande où gouvernement chinois: 4) d'autoriser des entreprises mixtes 
du Japonuis et do Chinois dans l'agriculture et res imtustries auxiliaires; 6) de 
consulter, en premior tien, le Japon dans le cas où la Chine voudrait contracter 
tant des emprunts de chemins de fer que des emprunts gagés eur des taxes; 
e) d'augmenter le nombre des villes ouvertes. 

UN, — En ce qui éoncernn ts Compagnie Han-Yé-Ping, le gouvernement 
chinois s'engagera: a) à approuver l'arrangument qui pourrait ullérieurement 
‘tre conclu entre la compagnie et des capitalistes japonais pour l'exploitation 
mixte de cette compagnie; D) à ne pan confisquer ta compagnie; ¢) à ne pas 
la nationalisee sans le consentement des capitalistes japonais Intéressés; 11) à no 
permettre à la compagnie ile contracter aucun emprunt autre que des emprunte 
japonais. 

[V. — En ce qui concerne la non-alidnation des chtes chinoises, le grott- 
vernement impérial seru satisfait de la déclaration, telle qu'elle ost suggérée 
pur le gouvernement chinois. 

V — Quant à la province du Foukien, le gouvernement chinuis s'engagera, 
sous une forme quelconque, à no pas cuncéder le droit d'établir des chantiers 
dé construction, des dépôts de charbon, des stations navales on tout autre 
établissent militaire, sur les cbtes de la province du Foukion; il n'autarisers 
non plus À construire, sur le littoral de cette province, aucun étublissument de 
co genre avoc des enpitaux étrangers, 

Ajouions qu'en ce qui concerne d'autres demandes formaibies dans ce méme 
groupe V, le Japon, pour faciliter l'acceptation de la Chine, a consents sponti- 
uéinent à en faire l'objet de pourparlers ultérieurs. Ces demandes sont lee 
suivantes : 


站 Le gouvernement china, en cas de nécessité à l'avenir, angagers des 
conseillers japonais; %) dans le ox où les sujets juponais désirerniont acheter 
on prendre & ball des terrains pour établir des écoles et des hôpitaux & l'in- 
térienr de ln Chine, le gouvernement chinois leur aecomlera l'autoriention dont 
Ho s'agit: €) le gouvernement chino enverra plus tard au Japon ses officiers 
militaires on vue de faire directement des arrangements avec les autorités nd- 
litaires japonnises, pour l'achat d'armes da Japan où pour la eréation d'un ar- 
went! en Chine sous une administration sino-japonnise : d) où bien le gouver- 
nument chinois accorndern an Japon la concession des chemins de for dévirée 
dans la Chine méridionale, a0 cas où il deviendrait clair qu'aucune objection 
ne serait soulevés à ce sujet de Ja part de nul autre pays, ou bien fl sub: 
étiondei de faire avec tout autre pays des arrangements eur les lignes do 
cheminw de fer en question, jusqu'a co que le Japon pninse, indépendamment 
des présentes négociutions avec ln Chine, arriver & wn accord avec la partis 
dont les intérêts, dans l'opinion du gonvernement chinois, s‘opposeraiont aux 
lignes propestes; ¢) la question de ln liberté de prédication pour Les mission 
naires japoonis seru lnissée à des négociations uftérieures Mentionnons en outre 
que la proposition pour la police mixte xino-japonnise en Chine a étà retirée. 

Lambasadeur du Japon fait remarquer que son gouvernement a ea soin 
d'écarter ce qui pouvait être en contradiction avec fes principes d'intégrité 
territoriale, d'égalité de traitement et de porte ouverte, qu'à diverses repris, 
hi Japon o déclarés an sujet de la Chine 

L'unique seve) du gouvernement japonnix, lorsqu'il présents an mois de 
janvier dernier ses demandes ao gouvernement chinois «était de auvegarder 
pour tonjours la paix on Extrème-Orient 11 entendait poursuivre ce but, en 
ajustaut d'une part, ta nouvelle situation eréte par le guerre entre le Japon et 
l'Allemagne, et d'autre part, en consolidant les bases dex relation amicales 


entre le Japon et la Chine par le réglement de diverses questions, causes de 
malentendus entre les denx pays voisins», 


ASBESTOS AND SALAMANDER, 
AN ESSAY IN CHINESE AND HELLENISTIO FOLK-LORE, 


BY 


BERTHOLD LAUFER. 


$a — 


It is my object, not to write a history of asbestos and its 
application with reference to human culture, but to unravel the 
curious traditions entertained by the Chinese regarding this mar- 
tellous production of nature, and to correlate their notions of it 
with the corresponding thoughts of the ancients, the Syrians and 
Arabs, and of medieval Europe. Without due consideration of the 
Western folk-lore, the Chinese traditions, the elements of which are 
thoroughly based on Occidental ideas, would forever remain a sealed 
book. We are indebted to A. Wrus' for a most scholarly study, 
Asbestos in China, which contains an almost complete array of 
Chinese sources relative to the subject; in fact, without his energetic 
pionear-labor, the present investigation could not have been carried 
to the point to which it has now attained, My obligations to him 
for his able research-work are acknowledged in each and every case. 
The present state of science, however, has permitted me to go far 
beyond the results which Wylie was able to reach a generation ago, 
Ware? merely noted in the most general way that the accounts 


1 Chinese Researches, section iii, pp. 141—154 (Shanghai, 1807). 
‘Le, p 142. 
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of the Chinese corroborate the statements of ancient classical writers, 
maiuly emphasizing the point that the Chinese, in the same manner 
as the ancients, mention haudkerchiefs or napkins woven from asbestos. 
No attempt, however, was made by hini to explain all the curious 
lore that was lavishly accumulated on top of this subject, Here 
Write! merely offered the remark, “The speculations of native 
writers as to the material of which it was made will probably not 
be thought equally worthy of credit with the bare recital of facts 
which came under their notice. In early times they appear not to 
have suspected that it was a mineral product, but have contented 
themselves with applying to the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
respectively for a solution of the difficulty.” From the viewpoint 
of comparative folk-lore and Chinese relations with the West, these 
speculative theories which partially take their root in Hellenism 
cortainly present most attractive material for study, Further, Wylie's 
representation of the matter suffers from various defects, It is not 
well arranged in chronological or any other order, and the sources 
are not sifted critically. Moreover, as admitted by himself, he did 
not succeed in identifying most of the geographical terms to be 
found in the Chinese texts.’ At present this task is greatly 
facilitated, chiefly thanks to P, Pelliot's learned researches, which 
form the basis of many an important conclusion reached on the 
following pages. The geographical point of view is indispensable 
in this case, as only in this manner is it possible to trace the routes 
over which ideas have wandored. 

By “asbestos” we understand the fibrous varieties of tremolite, 
uetinolite, and other kinds of amphibole, the fbres of which are 
sometimes very long, fine, flexible, and easily separable by the fingers, 

Le. p. 144, 


* Ales Hiwrn 【On end the Roman Orient, p. 252) confessed that he wae unable 
at the time when be wrote (1855) to identify these numes. 
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and look like flax, The colors vary from white to green and wood- 
brown. The name “amiautus" is now spplied usually to the finer 
and more silky kinds. Much that is called asbestos is chrysotile, 
or fibrous serpentine.’ Asbestos, then, is a term of generic character, 
applied to the peculiar fibrons form assumed by several minerals, 
and not a vame given to auy one particular species; the asbestiform 
condition being simply a peculiar form under which many minerals, 
especially serpentine, occasionally present themselves. The varieties 
of asbestos are very numerous, They sre all silicates of lime and 
magnesia or alumina, and commonly occur in crystalline rocks of 
metamorphic origin. The most valuable property of asbestos, its 
infusibility, is due to the large proporiion of magnesia in its com- 
position, which, like lime, has proved absolutely iufusible at the 
highest temperatures attainable in furnaces or otherwise. Under 
the blowpipe a single fibre will fuse into a white enamelled glass 
or opaque globule, but in the mass some varieties have been known 
to resist the most intense heat without any visible effect. Chrysotile, 
however, if exposed for some time to long-continued heat, will lose 
somewhat of its tenacity and silkiness, and become rough and brittle. 3 
The word “asbestos,” then, in its present loosely-defined signifieance, 
is rather a commercial than a mineralogical term, and covers at 
least four distinct minerals, having in common only a fibrous 
structure and more or less fire avd acid proof properties.” It will 
be well to keep this in mind, as it cannot be expected that the 
Greek, Roman, Arabic, and Chinese writers, in their accounts of 
asbestos, should have in their minds & uniform and well-defined 


mineralogical species. 


1H, & Dawa, Speiem of Minwralogy, p. 889 (New York, 1609), 

* ik, IL Jowes, Asbestos, ite Properties, Occurrence, aud Uses, pp, 18,23, 23 (Loudos, 
1890), 

2G. P. Meantst, Noles on Asbestos and Asbestiform Mixerals (Pree, U.S. Nat, Mut, 


Vol, XVIII, 1895, pe 281), 
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Assesros us CLassroat Astiqurry.—It is possible that Theophrastus 
(372—287 n.0,) ! makes mention of asbestos, although this uame does 
not appear in his writings. He states, “In the mines of Scaptesylae 
ia found a stone, in its external appearance resembling rotten wood, 
which is kindled by oil poured over it; when the oil is consumed, 
the stone itself ceases to burn, aa though it were not affected by re,” 
Theophrastus discusses in this connection the different effecta which 
the action of fire may bring about upon stones; but while he may 
have had asbestos in mind, this conclusion is by no means forcible, 
Others hold, for instance, that he speaks here of bitumen,* and this 
view seems more probable, 

Srnaso (circa 63 8.0,—a.n, 19; x, 1, § 6) states that “in the 
quarries near Oarystus, at the foot of Mount Ocha in Euboea, is 
extracted a stone which is combed like wool, aud span and woveu; 
of this substance, among other things, are made napkins (xeipéantpa) 
which, when soiled, are thrown into the fire, and whitened and cleaned, 
in the same manner as linen is washed.” ? 


* De lapädibus, 17 (opera ed. Ÿ, Winure, p. S45), 

* Jone His ta his still very useful work Phropdrastus’s History of Slanes wild an 
English Version, amd Critical and Phitorphicel Noles (y. 40, London, 1746), makes the 
following twlevesting comment où this passages “It is much to be questionod wheather 
this wes the true uriginal reading, amd geunine sense of the author; in all probability 
tome errors in the old editioan have made this passage express what the author never 
menu to say. The substance, wud indeed the only substance described by the other ma- 
clesit uaturalinte as resenbling rottes wood, is the gngates or jot befure mentioned among 
the bitumens; but that bes no sack quality av the anther hae bere scribed to this stone 
of Seaptesyiac. The ancients, it is to be observed, had u common opinion of the bitumens, 
that the fire of them was increased by water, and extinguished by oil; anid very probably 
this was the sentiment uriginally delivered here by the author, bowever errore apon orrore 
in diferent copies of his works may since have altered the sense of them, The stone 
itself wee probably « bitume of the lapis Thrauius kind, as the place from whence it 
has its same wae à town of that conntry,” 

* Compare F. pe Mint, Lapidaires grecs, p. 14, Carystns (now Castel Rosso) was 
& ety situated st the southera extremity of the island of Euboes, south of the mountain 
Ocha (now St. Elias), 14 was there that in 400 #0. the Persian expedition under Batis 
and Artepberses landed (Hémonorus, vi, 90). At the time of Platarch the mine was 
eshawsted. (see below). Calubrated was the marble of Caryatus (mentioned also by Strabo), 
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Dioscontnes (r, 156) of the Grat century 4.0,, who designates 
asbestos by the name “amiant,” ! says that this stone is found on 
Cyprus, and resembles alum, that may be cleft (etuxrupig exist). ? 
Being flexible, it is made by traders into tissues for the theatre. 
Thrown into the fire, they flame up, but come out more resplendent 
without having been attacked by the fire. ? 

Apoutoxius Dyscotus, who lived in the first half of the second 
century A.p., has the following Interesting notice on asbestos; * 
“Sotacus, in his treatise on stones," says in regard to the stone 
called Carystius® that it bas woolly and downy excrescences, and 
that napkins are spun and woven from this mineral. It is twisted 
also into lamp-wicks which emit a bright light and are inexhanstible. * 
When these napkins are soiled, their cleaning is performed not by 
means of washing in water, but brush-wood is burnt, the napkin 


the quarries af which sre still preserved (soo Lams, Miveralogie dor allen Gricchen and 
Ramer, p. 59). 

4 Greek dulerret (*andefiiahle™), frome ha (“to soil, defile”). 

* Regarding alum vee M. Huwsievot, Collection des ancicns alebiwistes grees, Vol 1, 
p. 337, 

4 Po oe Mésy, Le, pe 26. The Arabie version (L, Leorenc, Treité des simples, 
Vol. Il, p. 414) onge that it resembles the alam of Yemen, oad spenks of tissnes without 
reference to theatrical use, J. Yates (Testrinum datiquorem, y. 859) remarks that the 
epithet dgavredeue may have referred to that variety of asbestos which le now called 
monutaiu-jeather wad eammonty found with the fibrous ashostos, 

* Jlistorise mirabiles, xxxvi (Rerum saturatian scriptores (iracci minores, vd. Ka1LL1S, 
Val, J, p. 53). 

» A work which is lost now, Sotecus lived in the third or perhaps oven toward 
the lose of the fourth ceatury me, He is chiefly known. to we from quotations ia Pliny who 
cites lim où seven ocensions, Judging from (the exact definitions of localities whieh he 
gave in order to determine stones end jewels according to their origin, be appears to 
have travelled à good deal in Hellas and om the Greek inlande, The then boum world 
from odis to Britauais and Acthiopin supplied him with material for observations; and 
his defisitions, es we eco from Pliny, were accepted as models hy enbsequont scholars, 
He dealt alec with the employment of the single stones, particularly in medicine and 
magie (eumpars F, Suanmiit, Geschiokte der prieckisvhew Lilteratar in der Alerandrinerzett, 
Val. 1, pp. 800—865). 

© That is, stone from Cargetus (see the above citation from Sirabe). 

* Henre arose the eame asbestos (ÉrBerrec) which menus “inertinguishabie.” 
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in question is placed over this fre, and the squalor flows off; ' 
while the cloth itself comes forth from the fire brilliant and pure, 
and is again utilized for the same purposes. The wicks remain 
burning with oil continually without being consumed. The odor 
of such a wick, when burnt, tests and detects the presence of 
epilepsy in persons.* This stone is produced in Carystus, from 
which place it received its name; in great abundance, however, on 
Cyprus, as you go from Gerandrus to Soli,* under rocks to the 
left of Elmacum, At the time of the full moon the stone increases, 
and again it decreases with the waning of the moon,” * 

Pausaxias (1, 26) narrates that the golden lamp made by Calli- 
machus for the temple of Athene Polius in the Acropolis of Athens, 
which was kept burning day and night, had a wick of Carpasian 
Hax (Alveu Kapracicv), the only kind of flax that is indestructible 
by fre.* Prvrancn (eirea ap, 46—120), in his Pe oraeulorum defaut, 


' ‘This le a correct astimailon of the process The throwing Late the fice of aebowtina 
dloth, sarrated in oy many texts, Western ond Easiote, ls of courte mot lo be taken 
literally; the cloth wan simply put over s charcoal fire. There is oo resson to areeds 
to the upioion of J. T. Dosuty (Some Missomceplican comserniny dabeston, Bvpinnortig 
aust Mining Journal, Vol. LV, 1899, p, 260) that these stories “are to « large extent 
mivihies|; certainly, if true, the articles in question were not made of asheaton™ 

* Post (ecrit, 65, 4 S20) sure the eaine about the émail arising from barnh goat's 
horas or dece’s antlers (worbum |paum deprehendit exprici cornu vel eerrinl uaté midior), 

2 A elty om the north eunst of Cyprus. 

* A similay wheetration ts referred hy Fiore (xaxve, 07, 4 181) to the salauitin 
("moun-ttope"), which eoutelns an tmaye of the moon, and rallects day hy dnp the form 
of this luminary while wating and qwasing, if thie ls true faslonitis. .imaginem Ione 
oviiinens, reddingne es in dies singulos creecentie minneotiaqgun sidoris epeciam, «i veram: 
est), Accoriing to Dtomomines (6, 149), the selenitis ia found af night mt the thew of 
the wating moon, and, pulverized, the otume ia administered to epiloptics. It thus soem 
that tho lust cleanse of Apollonius, ae wall av his reference to opilepey, wore inapired by 
traditions pertaining properly to eelenitin, The Inter, in my opinion, denotes = variety 
of len, amd it will bo aren thet the Chinese also know of n stone in whieh ontiona of 
mime mul mabestes are blended. Tho «)-Bnitir, in his Arabie rendermg of Dtosorides’ 
Materin Modica, tranalated the Greek amiawios by af-jalk (Vat ie mica, mot oor tale) 

* Asbestos. from the vicinity of Carpuaus, à town in the north-enst corner of Cyprus, 
gow felled Carpas. 
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mentions napkins, nets, and kerchiefs of this material, but adds 
that it was no longer found in his time, only thin veins of it, like 
hairs, being discoverable in the rook.' There was further asbestine 
cloth for enveloping the ashes of cremated bodies, as stated by Pliny, 
As in other matters, so likewise on asbestos we owe to Pliny the 
most detailed notes, 

Pury knew asbestos of two localities,—Arcadia and India. 
That found in the mountains of Arcadia is of an iron color, * He 
has the following notice regarding ssbestine cloth: “An invention 
has been made of à kind of material which cannot be consumed 
by flames, It is styled ‘live, and 1 have seen at banquets table- 
cloths made from it and burning over sa fire. When the dirt was 
thus removed, they came forth from the fire brighter than water 
would have cleaned them. Funeral garments are made of this stuff 
for the kings to separate the ashes of the body from those of the 
pyre. This substance is found in the deserts of India scorched by 
the sun, where no rains fall, in the midat of deadly serpents, and 
thus becomes accustomed to live* in the blaze. It is but rarely 
found, and difficult to weave owing to the shortness of its fibres. 
Its color is red by nature, and becomes white only through the 
action of fire. When found in its crude state, it equals the price 
of excellent pearls. In consequence of its natural properties it is 
called by the Greeks asbestinon. * Anaxilaus " is responsible for the 
statement that n tree enveloped by this linen is felled without the 


1 Amang thy Greek sichamiste the word “asbestos” assumed the sigaifionnen “lime.” 
thas Zosimas wrote à trestive on the Iatter wader the title *Ashestoa” (M, Mexrunson, 
Origines de l'alchimir, p: 185). 

* Aubestos jm Arcadine montibos pastitur polaris ferrei (x2xvi1, B4, § 146). 

4 Fieere; thie deseription seconnte for the above sttribste “lru” (rirem), 

* That is, inextingaisbable, incanwamable, 

* A physician and Pythagorona philosopher who was banished by the Emperor Augustns 
In 28 mc où à charge of practising magic, 
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blows of the axe being audible. Hence this linen occupies thé fore- 
most rank the world over.” ! 

In another passage Pliny mentions amiantus as resembling alum 
{alumen) in appearance,* and losing nothing from the agency of fire. 
It resists all practices of sorcery, particularly those of the Magi.” 

The notes of the ancients are very plain, but deficient in facts. 
They give us the localities where asbestos was found, state the kind 
of products made from it, and point out its power of resistance to 
fire. We hear nothing, however, about the mode of mining the 
mineral, or preparing, spinning, and weaving its fibres. 4 Above all, 
it should be borne in mind that no theory regarding the origin 
and nature of asbestos is handed down to ns from classical an- 
tiquity. Pliny’s idea that its fire-resisting quality is bred by the 
tropical sun of India, can hardly be regarded as such, and is no 
more than an expression of his personal opinion, Several authors, 
it is true, have ascribed to Pliny a belief in the vegetal origin of 
asbestos, but this is an unfounded assumption, Dawa * peremptorily 
says that Pliny supposed asbestos to be a vegetable prodact. Bosrocx 
aud Riney,° pointing to the word mappa, as boldly assert that “he 

* Tnvestum lam est stinm quod igalbus non abenmeretur. Vivum id vocant, arden- 
lesqué im facia conviviormm es eo ridimut mappes sordibus exuatis eplendescentes igni 
iiegie quam possent aquis Regum inde funehres tuaiens corporis faviliam sh relique 
voparaut cinere. Naseitur in desertis sdustisque sole Indiae, ubi non cadant imbres, inter 
diras serpontes, adauescitque vivere ardendo, mrum inventa, difficile textu propter brevitatem, 
Rufus de cetero colus eplesdescit igai, Cam jeventam est, aoquat protin excellontina 
margaritarum. Vocatur autem à (iraewis dsQéerney ox argamente nataras, Anaxilaus 
auctor est linteo eo cittumdstam arbavem suntia istihus et qui non «rnudinntur cacdi. 
Ergo huic liso prinsipstus lu tote erbe (hex, 4). 


* Aviue Gatores (Nootes attionr [circa 4.0, 17%) av, 1) mentions à wooden tower for 
the defence of the Pirases, which could not be set on five by Sulla, because it was conted 
with alum, 

* Amisntus aluminl similis nihil igni deperdit. Hic veoeficiis resistit omnibus, yri- 
vatim Magorom (xxxvi, 81, 4 129). 

* Brüwsen, Treksolegic, Vol. 1, 24 ed, p. 205, 

* System of Mineralogy, p. 339. 

* Nateral History of Pliny, Vol, TIL p. 136. 
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evidently considers asbestos to be a vegetable, and not a mineral 
production.” * Pliny indeed makes no statement whatever to the 
effect that asbestos is a plant or the product of a tree, as we hear, 
for instance, in Chins; neither is there any such testimony in any 
other classical source. On the contrary, all Greek authors distinctly 
speak of asbestos as n mineral. Moreover, Pliny most positively 
regarded both asbestos and amiantus as minerals; otherwise he would 
not have listed them, as we have seen, in his books xxxvi and xxxvtt, 
which are devoted to mineralogy, For this reason I am convinced 
that throughout classical antiquity asbestos was considered as nothing 
but a mineral substance, This is most strongly corroborated by the 
fact that the ancients were familiar with at least three mines in 
their own dominion,—Carystus, Cyprus, and Arcadia; and the people 
who mine asbestos are assuredly familiar with its true nature, and 
cannot possibly believe in its vegetal provenience, Pliny has inserted 
his principal notice of asbestos in his book on textiles, because it 
was as à textile that the substance was chiefly utilized and known, 
Certainly this textile deserved the mame “linen;” in fact, it could 
not have been termed anything else. We ourselves still speak of 
asbestos-cloth, and entertain no thought of a vegetable product in 
this connection. There are vegetal, animal, and mineral fibres, and 
auy material woven from these may be called eloth, The verb 
nascitur (*it is born, it grows"), used by Pliny, does not allow of 
inferences, any more than the word fimum, This term does not 
necessarily refer to plant-life; on the contrary, Pliny employs it 
also with reference to minerals, Thus the Indian adamas does not 
“grow” (that is, occur) in a stratum of gold. * 


* Brow oo cautions « worker es BO, vow Lirpwany (4bdand/angen, Vol. 1, p. 17) 
wrongly makes Pliny say thet atbestos ie an inoombustible far. Pliny does not express 
himealf in this amanaor. 

= Indici non in eure snecentis (xazvil, 15, § 80); or the selenitie bs sald to grow in 
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The notion of the vegetal character of asbestos, indeed, did not 
exist in classical antiquity, but it is Hellenistic and seems to have 
sprung up somewhere in the anterior Orient, ‘The earliest source 
to which I can trace it is the Greek Alexander Romance (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, IT, 22) in which is described à dining-room of imper- 
ishable wood in the palace of Queen Candace,—not exposed to putre- 
faction, and inconsumable by fire. Other manuscripts, however, 
real du:tvray and “stones'’ instead of “wood ;" a0 thut the passage 
is now rendered, “There was there also a dining-rootn of incombustible 
amiantus.”' A Syriac work on natural history of uncertain date, 
wrongly ascribed to Aristotle, in which Syrine translations of the 
Homilies of Basilins the Great and the Physiologas and several 
other unknown books have been atilized, makes a distinct allusion 
to an “asbestos tree; “This tree is styled ‘The Constant One.’ 
When a man takes a piece of it and flings it into a very hot bath, 
the Intter becomes tepid, aa though it had never experienced fire, 
Also a fire-stove which is set in flames is extinguished and cools off; 
likewiso a baking oven and chimney is extinguished us soon a8 a piece 
of that tree is thrown into them.”? This notice is followed in the 
same work by the description of the salamander, which, as will be 
noticed farther on, plays such « signal part in the medieval legends 
of asbestos, The tree-asbestos was adopted also by the Arabic writer 
Abii Dulaf (below, p. 829). It turns up also in China, 

The scarcity of information which the ancients have left to us 
on the subject of asbestos is to some extent made good by three 
relics of asbestos tissues still preserved in Italy, One found at 
Poxsuolo in 1633 belonged to the Gallery Barberini. Another, in 





Arabia (ossi puiatur in Arabia (67, § 1817. Im m similar manner croire was employed 
in Frenchi Bone Begue (Lee wereniies des Fusies orientales, p. 16, Paris, 1669), fur 
instases, bos, “Cette prociense pierre croit on plusieurs éndraits ils monde,” 

“À. Atereto, Der privchiache tiezundtorroesin, p V9. 

“K. Auness, Back der Naturgepenstiingts, p. 80. 
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the Library of tho Vatican, was discovered in 1702 a mile outside 
of the Gate of Rome, called Porta Maior; it was a corpse-cloth, 
five feet wide and six feet and a half long, conreely spun, but as 
soft and pliant as silk, enclosing the skull and calcined bones of « 
human body,—discovered in a marble sarcophagus, thus furnishing 
à remarkable confirmation of Pliny’s statement, The deceased, judging 
from the sculptured marble, was a man of rank who is supposed to 
have lived not earlier than the time of Constantine, A third piece 
of asbestine cloth, of considerable dimensions, is shown in the Museum 
Borbonico at Naples; it was found at Vasto in the Abruzzi. ' 

The early Chinese notices of asbestos bear the same sober character 
as those of the classical authors. 


Baany lupontarion or Assesros ixto Onixa.—The Chinese first 
became acquainted with asbestos through their trade with the Roman 
Orient. Indeed, the first suthentio notices of & product from this 
mineral in the Annals refer to the territory of western Asia. The 
Wei lio BH WE, written by Yi Haan between 239 and 265,? 
enumerates asbestos-cloth among the products frequently found in 
Ta Ts‘in (the Roman Orient),* The same statement is made in the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty; * likewise in those of the Tsin 
and Liu Sung Dynasties.” The fact that Ta Twin produces asbestine 
cloth is mentioned also in the famous Nestorian inscription of Si- 
ngan fa. The term used in the Annals is juo Anon pu K Ÿ Th 
(literally, “cloth which can be cleansed by fire”), evidently suggested 
by the stories of the ancients. After the example of Writs," I use 

1 J'Yares, Sictriaum Antiquorum, pp. 359, 800. 

* See Cravannts, Teeny Pas, 1008, pp. 519 一 880 und Patttor, Hell, de l'Ecole 
française, Vol. V1, 1000, p. 864. 

* iment, China and the Rowan Orient, p. Th 

* How Han sha, Ch. 118, p. 4. 


* Hiern, L ¢., pp. 40, 45, 46, 61; Coaxvannes, 了 py Pao, 1907, p 188. 
* Chinese Researches, exction tt, p. 141, 
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the term “fire-proof cloth" as a convenient synonyme, though this 
meaning is not directly conveyed by the Chinese expression. 

The alleged philosopher Lie-tse ! mentions a tribute of asbestos- 
cloth to King Mu of the Chou dynasty (1001—946 8.0.) on the 
part of the Western Jang, Asbestos is characterized there as follows: 
“The fire-proof cloth, in order to be cleansed, was thrown into the 
fire. The cloth then assumed the color of fire, and the dirt assumed 
the color of the cloth. When taken out of the fire and shaken, it 
was brilliantly white like snow.” This text is not authentic, bot 
retrospective, and cannot be older than the Han period. In the 
satse manner as the diamond was a product hailing from the Roman 
Orient, s0 also was asbestos, 3 

In like manner the text of the Chou shu Ji] HF ,° alluding to the 
same event as that of Lie-tse, is of à purely retrospective character, 
and devoid of chronological yalue.* The matter, indeed, is not 
counected with King Mu or the Chou dynasty; but the fact is 
borne out by these two texte that ander the Han (206 b.c.—a.p, 220), 
asbestos-cloth, together with diamond-points, was imported into 
China over a land-route leading from the Roman Orient by way 
of Central Asia, * 

‘Oh. 9, Pany own. 

+ Wrore (4 mp. 142) some to rogard Lie-tee’s tert os histerkeal; and Heron 
(Ching and the Reman Orient, p. 250) even goes v0 fat ns to eay, that if the philosopher 
Lic-ter, whese writiags are said to date from the fourth century wc. (4.0, ln Hirih's book 
ia = misprint), cam be trosted, avbostescloth was known in Chinn nn early aa a thousand 


years BO. BL Vanen (Nataralismns bei don allen Chiacees, p- 13%), in his translation of 
Lio-tee, justly wondered that things like asbestos were alrendy kaown in times of auch 


hoory antiquity; but certainly they were not The alleged Eos GFP $F vwurd mentioned 
im Listes is not, a9 hitherto believed, = sword, but = dinmond-point. 

* See CHavannes, Mémoires historiques de Soma Tien, Vol. V, p. 457, 

* The test af the Chom she has pussed into the Po we oki (Ch. ¥, p. $b, éd. printed 
at Wu-ch'ang). 

* King Mu wos the chosen favorite and hero of ‘Taniat legend-mnkers, to whose uame 
sll wmarvelions ohjects of distant trade were attached (ia the samme tueaner os King Salomon 
and Alerander fn the West}, The introduction of the Western Jung is emblematic of the 


intermediary (le played by Turkish trities ia the transmission of goods from westers Asie 
to China. 
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Wylie was inclined to believe that the earliest allusion to asbestos 
occurs in the Shi i ki Hf Et AU, where it is said that the people 
of Yü-shan #4 山 brought yellow cloth for presentation to the 
Emperor Shun. This, according to him, is not very distinct; but 
as we learn from the same authority that the same nation, on two 
later occasions, brought an offering of fire-proof cloth, it seems not 
unfair to infer that the former offering was of a similar character. 
That work, however, as stated by Wriie elsewhere,’ has little 
historical value. It was written by Wang Kia Æ $% of the fourth 
century; but this work is not preserved, having been afterwards 
disurranged and partially destroyed. Even if the passage in question 
were traceable to Wang Kia, our belief in it would not be strengthened ; 
for no authentic work of the pre-Christian era contains any allusion 
to this matter. Asbestos was found on Chinese soil only in post- 
Christian times; and Chinese notions regarding asbestos being, as 
will be seen, to a large extent based on Western folk-lore, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Chinese were not acquainted with 
asbestos before their contact with the Roman Orient, The various 
accounts of the Shi i ki about tribates of asbestos, however, point 
to the fact thet this material came from Westeru regions. 

General Liang-ki 2 JY, who lived under the Emperor Huan À 
(147—157) of the Han dynasty,? bad a costume made from nsbestos- 
cloth, which he used to wear on the occasion of great banquets. 
He would insist on declining the wine-cup till it was spilled on his 
suit; and then with feigned anger he would take it off, ordering it 
to be thrown into the fire. It blazed up as if it were reduced to 
ashes: but the stains being removed, and the fire extinguished, the 
cloth appeared bright sud clean, as if it bad been purified with lees. * 


1 Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 102. 


+ He died fo 169 (Grues, Biographical Dictionary, p. 478). 
* Compare Write, Asbestos, p. 148. This tout is handed down andur the same of 
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- A report of incontestable authenticity concerning asbestos-cloth 
being sent as tribute to China refers to the second month of the 
year 239, in the time of the Three Kingdoms, when convoys from 
an unnamed country of the Western Region (Si Fa), introduced at 
the Court by means of double interpreters, offered fire-proof cloth 
to Ts'i Wang Fang Ji Æ YF (240—253) of the Wei dynasty, 
The Emwperor directod his military staff to test it, and to proclaim 
the result to the officers.’ The intention was perhaps implied to 
make use of this material for army purposes. Under the Wei, also, 
the tradition was upheld that early under the Han, gifts of such 
cloth had been presented by Western countries. Two sovereigua 
of the Wei lent expression to an ill-founded scepticism as to the 
actual existence of this substance,—a belief which waa uot shared 
by the Taoist Ko Hung $% yt of the fourth century.* Ko Hung 
inaugurates a new period in the study of this subject on the part 
of the Chinese. Under the Han and throughout the third century, 
the Chinese accepted asbestos products as « fact, without inquiring 
into the nature of the mineral or the causes of its wonderful properties. 
They were satisfied to state merely the effects of its properties, 
Ko Hung is the first Chinese author to render un account of the 
origin of asbestos in the romantic spirit appropriate to the Taoist 
school. The ideas which be expounded, bowerer, are closely inter- 


一 一 一 一 


Fo-tse 合子， who lived ju the latter part of the fourth century, and appears in 
Pel Saug-chl's commentary to Sue dav obs (Wed RN Ch. 4, yp. 3). Hrern (China end the 
Romus Orient, p- 261) wrongly ascribes it to the teat of Wai ché itvelfy he aptly svminds 
ua of the jest prautisod by the Emperor Charies the Filth, who astonished his guests 
after dinaer by exposing an asbestos table-claih to à fire. Inthe Aecyclopadia Hrilannion 
(Vol If. p Tis) this epeedute be eoanccted with Charlemagne; KH, TH. Jonus (Asbestos, 
D. 期 allows both Charleses to pass, The que sttribution is as trun na the other, 

* San hua chi (Wei oki), Ch. 4, p, 1. 

* These texts have heen transiaied by Wire 化 ¢., pp, 160—181): they are there 
fore mot reproduced hare, especially ns they bexr wo immediate relation tu oar subject, 
which is to trace the development of (lhiposs notions of asbestoo in their dependence on 


Western beliefs. Compare alto the analogous test in the YS dive # fi (Wu, 
Notes, p 165), Ch. 8, pe 2B (od. of Chi pu Ps abv), 
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twined with those whieh the further development of the matter at 
the end of the classical period in the Occident brought to life. 
The sober and prosaic notices of the Hun and Wei periods thoroughly 
coincide with those of the classical authors, while Ko Hang’s thoughts 
are on the same level as those of the post-classical writers, In their 
efforts to find à plausible explanation for the origin of asbestos, 
the Tavist nature-philosophers directed their thoughts toward the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, now explaining it as the hair of n 
beast, now as the fibre of a plant, and also, through the introduction 
of the activity of a voleano, welding these two theories into one. 
Nobody as yet bas unrayelled the mystery of how these strange 
speculations arose, ! As regards the supposed animal origin of a 
bestos, the gist of the Chinese accounts in general is that there is 
a fiery mountain (voleano) on which lives an animal lustrous with 
fire, about the size of a rodent, covered with bair of unusual length 
and as fine as silk, Ordinarily it dwells in the midst of the fire, 
when its hair is of n deep-red color; but sometimes it comes out, 
and its hair is then white. On a dark night the forest is visible 
from the reflection of the animnl’s lustre, It is put to death by 
being sprinkled with water, whereupon its hair is spon and woven 
into cloth, which makes what is called fire-proof cloth. Ifthe cloth 
becomes soildd, it iw purified by fire, The solution of this riddle 
may be betrayed in advance: the Chinese animal yielding asbestos 


* Cuavanwen (Bulletin de d'Évols françpaisr, Vol. EL, p. 438) indicates an lotereet lng 
test in Pré ahi (Ch. OT, pi 2), mccordlag to whieh the Emperor Yang (605—010) of the 
Sai dynasty despatched Wi Tein and Tu Hingamen on à mimi ta the countries of the 
weet; in the kingdom of Shi (Kesh, ni present Shihrd-sabs) they took tes dancers, 
lion-skins, and hair of tha ret which entors the fire (ive tte mac) Chavanges elites the 
definition given wf this animal im the Me dim cha, “The fire-ret anture the fre without 
burning; ite haitn are over ten fect Jong; they can ba mods into o textile Snown os 
‘cloth washahla In the Aro” "Ce soot des fibres d'amiante ou nubette qu'un présentait 
nit Chinwis comin étant les poils d'un animal morveillewa,” is the coummant added by 
M. Charannns 
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is a disguise of the classical salamander, whose hair or wool was 
believed by the Arabs and medimval Europe to furnish the material 
for asbestos textiles The history of this subject must be stodied 
in detail to arrive at a correct appreciation of the Chinese traditions, 
which, on their part, are of sufficient extent and importance to throw 
light back on the development of the matter in the West. 


Tae Saramasoun oy Gexes ann Rosas Loux—An animal by 
the name of salamander is first mentioned by Anistor.e(984—322 8.0.): 
“On the Island of Cyprus, where copper-ore is smelted and accumulates 
for many days, animals are developed in the fire, somewhat larger 
than the big flies with short wings that go hopping and running 
through tha fire, They die when removed from the fire, The 
possibility, however, that the bodily substance of some animals is 
not destroyed by fire, is proved by the salamander; for this creature, 
as it is said, will extinguish the fire while passing through it," ' 

Auseer and Wimwen, in their edition of Aristotle's work, * reject 
this passage as unauthentic, and presumably with good reason. 
Aristotle does not mention this animal! in any other passage, anil 
ib ia not clear from his text what kind of animal he uoderstands 
by solamandra; it is also diffeult to credit a scholar of the 
intellectual calibre of Aristotle with the belief in animals crossing 
fire unhurt, which belong, not to natural history, but to the realm 
of fable. 

Tasorunastus (372—287 8.0.), Aristotle's great disciple, mentions 
the salamander in two of his writings as an animal which he 
apparently knew from personal experience, He enumerates “the lizard, 


Orr Vivhigera: pi aderSa: everércig raie Ca, à cadaudvdpe worl Serpe 
Here yap, de Gael, di wupig Ballfovra eres fevers +3 eÿs (ffisturia animalinm, +, 10, 
$100). 

“ tristatelen Yierkunde, Val, 1, pp. 119, 515 
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which is called the salamander," together with birds and the green 
frog, among the animals whose appearance prognosticates rain. ‘ 
In his treatise on fire he discusses means of counteracting the force 
of ¢ouflavrations; for instance, vinegar, and vinegar mixed with the 
white of an egg. “If the power of cold is added to such a fluid,” 
he continues, “this co-operates toward the extinction of fire, and 
this property is said to be found in the salamander ; for this creature 
is cold by its nature, and the fluid flowing out of its body is sticky, 
and at the same time contains sach a juice that it penetrates for- 
ward, This is shown by water and fraits which, when touched by 
it, become injurious, and usually have a deadly effect. The animal's 
slowness of motion is also of assistance; for the longer it tarries in 
the fire, the more it will contribute toward its extinction. However, 
it cannot extinguish a fire of any dimensions, bat only one commen- 
suraté with its nature and physical ability; and a fire in which it 
did not dwell’ long enough will soon light up again.” * Also Theo- 
phrastus, in the same mauner as his master, reproduced a popular 
opinion of his time, aa sean by his addition *it is said” (Das); 
but compared with Aclian and Pliny, be is rational aud reasonable 
to a high degree, * 

Asuiaw’ tells the following story of the salamander: "The 
salamander is not a product of fire, nor does it rise from the latter 
like the so-called pyrigoni;® yet it does not fear fire, but, going 
aguinet the fame, the animal tries to combat it like an adversary, 
The witnesses to this fact are the artisans and workmen dealing 


CN Ra) @ ends Queda Be maider em rapdvdpay, Tri à xl yampbs Bérpmge bei 
Dvd pov Mae Clap ea (De sigmis érmpontaiunt, 16; opera, od. Worwen, p. si 
“Du igne, 00 (apera, ad, Wiwwes, pe 801), 
The fmpertant test of Antigonus of Curyatus will ba disonssed in avothar connection 
(oom becker, 
* Dy safere amimélius, ni, 31. 
à ‘The insets mentioned in the test of Aristotle quoted above. 
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with fire. As long as their fires fame up brightly and further their 
labor, they pay no attention to this creature; but when the fires 
go down and become extinguished, and the bellows blow in vain, 
they become aware of the counteraction of the animal. Then they 
trace it out and visit their vengeance upon it; thereupon the fire 
rises again, and assists their work." In another passage of the 
same work (1x, 28) Aelian asserts that the hog, when swallowing 
a salamander, ia not hurt, while men partaking of its flesh are killed. 
The same is expressed by Pliny: “Those in Pampbylia and in the 
mountainous parts of Cilicta who eat n bour after it bus devoured 
a atlamander will die, for the danger of poison is by no means 
indicated im the odor or taste of the meat; water and wine in 
which a salamander has perished, even if it has only drank of the 
beverage, will also have # mortal effect"! In the zodlogical portion 
of his great work, Pliny describes the animal thus: “The salamander 
is an animal of the ehape of à lizard, with a star-like design. It 
never comes out except during heavy rains, and disappears when 
the sky becomes serene. Such intense cold inberes in this animal, 
that by its mere contact, fre will be extinguished, not otherwise 
than by the action of ice, The milky mucus flowing from its mouth, 
whatever part of the human body it may touch, causes all hair to 
fall off; and the spot thas touched assumes the appearance of tatter,” 4 

In Hook «xix, where he treats the remedies derived from the 
animal kingdom, Pliny has devoted another chapter to the salamander, 





' Apres in Pamphylia ot Cilivine moniuosis salamondte ab lia devornta ul elven, 
mtinaturs neque enlm det llolletus ullus in edore vol aspore, of asque vivmimain 
interemit salamanders [hi incortun vel oi omminn hiberit onde potetur dti, 63,4110. Io 
wire, 29) he dileten etill farther on the ewhject, 

7 Sleat ealimandros, animal lnvertas figure, stelintum, sumquem misl iagaisimbribes 
proveviens et seranitats desinens Huie tentes rigur, ut ignem tacte cestinguat nom alii 
mode yusm glucies Hlukdem snuie, quae lncten ore vomitur, quacumque parte earporie 
bumee! eoptacte tet) defluunt pili, idque, qued contacte est, colorem in vitiliginem mutat 
(a, 07, | 1881 
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The most interesting point that he makes there is this: “If the 
assertion of the Magi were true, that the animal is helpful in con- 
flagrations, since it is the only creature able to extinguish fire, 
this experience would long ago have been made in Home; Sextias 
also rejects this statement es incorrect." ' This passage shows that 
there were men who disavowed this popular belief; and they are 
headed by Dioscorides, who affirms that it has been said, and 
wrongly, that the salamander remained immune on entering fire. * 
Further, Pliny imputes the superstition to the Persian Magi; and 
it may, indeed, have spread into the antique world with the diffusion 
of the Mithraic cult into Rome. 

O, Kenter* also holds that the fables about the salamander 
betray Oriental origin, but he has not succeeded in tracing their 
sources, Pliny’s and Aelian's stories doubtless go back to the 
Alexandrian Physiologus, whether they may have drawn upou this 
work directly, or received them by way of oral tradition flowing 
from Alexandria. The Physiologus (Oh. 31) states that the salamander 
entering a Gre-stove extinguishes the fire;° and the same is found 

* Fa jpas quaé Magi traduut contra incendia, quoniam ignes sole animaliam estingsat, 
«i forent veru, iam esset experts Ronin. Sestias, . .cegatque restingal ignem hh lis 

© {, Lacaxnc, Traité des simples, Vol. V1, pe 285. 


* Antike Tierwell, Vol. 11, p. 821 Keller wegloctet the fundamental passage of 
Theophrastus regarding the salamandnr- 

+ The evidence produced by Keller is favor of the Oriestal origin is rather pur- 
pledisg The name “enlnmander,” which cannot be explained from Greek, indubitably 
comme from Asin Arabic and Persian offer the sain by omitting the tylinble of, sad 
the word thus abbreviated is sald to mene “poison within.” It is wf coarse imposaihin to 


derive the Greek name from Persias or Arable; om the coutrary, Arabic stmandal iow, 
samandar, tamusiar, cmendel, semeviul, samand, sandal, ani 了 afsisa also añfimendiri 
Ltd, are derived fram Greck salemandra, 24 admitted hy all competent philalogipte 
iY. Hour, Samew der Simgetiore bei dew slidsemitischen Filters, p. 83; the Nehiopic 
Phyriclogne still offers the farm sélmender: Steixoass, Persian English Dictionary, p. 643; 
Yuus, ja his Mare Pois, Vol, 1, po 216}. Tho derivation trom Persian slim pie (*fite", 
not “poison,” which ia same aw, 08 Arabic word) and æsdar (“within”) cortnialy rests 
on mere plagful popular etymology. 
à Ÿ. Lavournr, Geschichte des Physiologes, pp. 27, 901, 
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iu the Hieroglyphica of the Egyptian priest Horapollon of the 
fourth century 4.0.' The tradition, accordingly, must have been 
current in Egypt as early as the firat or second century. Let us 
note right here that the Physiologus (Ch. 7) tells also the legend 
of the phœnix which cremates itself in the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, how on the ensuing day arises from the ashes a worm, 
which develops on the second day into a young bird, till on the 
third the phœnix itself comes out therefrom in its previous shape; 
for this notion has likewise been associated with the attempts to 
secount for the origin of ashestos,—asbestos, salamander, and pheenix, 
all representing or yielding mrtters going through fire unscathed. 
The Physiologus contains no reference to asbestos; and it must be 
emphasized that the assimilation of the three has not taken place 
in classical antiquity, during which they were clearly separated. 
A wondrous and fabulous book of the type of the Cyranides, a late 
Greek work written between 227 and 400, would not have missed 
this opportunity, had such an assimilation then existed among the 
Greeks; but it does not mention a fire-proof textile spun from the 
animal's hair, * 


Tus SALANANDFE asp Puuxix AMXOXG Tux Anans,—Old »'Hensazor,? 
even, knew that the Arabic word samandar designates the animal 
styled by us “salamander,” and that Oriental authors are not in 
accord as to its species,—the one taking it for a kind of marten, 


es 


* Y, Homunt, Aethiopisehe Led. d. Phyalolagur, p. xxx 

"Po we Mitr, Lepidaires grecs, p. 91. This work defines the selamender a6 8 
quadroped bigger than the green lirard, and Pliny and Dioscorides also lake it for a 
lizard. ©, Kersen'e (L ¢, pi. 818) identification with Salamandra maculata — that is, 
the null wwe valled by us salntmnnder (ur eft, newt) 一 seems to me azbitenry, The 
swplifcations af the Cyrauides are interesticg: the animal's heart renders him who carriss 
I with him fearless of fine, intrepid in à conffagration, and incombustible; and whow itz 
heart ls wera es am emulet by people burnt with fever, the fever will at once abate) ete. 

* Bibliothèque orientale, Vol. IL, p. 19%. 
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its hair being made into a strong stuff, which can be thrown into 
fire to be cleansed, when it is soiled, without being in the lenst 
damaged; others taking it for a kind of bird generated and consumed 
in the fire, and found only in places where a perpetual fire is 
entertained; others, again, describing it us an insect or reptile like 
a lizard,—but neither p’Hzanstor nor YULEE noticed that the sala- 
mander as a bird (hia product “sulamander’s plumage” being the 
equivalent of “asbestos"’) is no other than the masqueraded pheonix 
of the anciente,? The climax of these curious adjustments is reached 
by Damiri (1844—1405), in bis Hayat al-hoyawôn, who notes the 
pheenix under the title “salamander,” describes it as an animal like 
a fox or marten, and attributes to it the yielding of asbestos; 
*Samandal AA. is a certain bird that eats oO Lai (aconite), 
which is a plant found in the land of China, where it is edible. 
It is green in that country; and when it is dry, it becomes a kind 
of food for the people of China without any injurious effect on thew. 
But if it be taken away from China, even to a distance of a hundred 
cubits, and is then eaten, the eater of it dies instantaneously, * 


* The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol, 1, p. 216, 

* Jeuus Causan Scauroes (De suhtititute ad Cordanwn, fol, 505%, Latatise, 1557), 
however, identified it with the phœnis, “which is not entiraly fabalous, bat, ss we rend 
io the mavigators, occurs in the interior of Indin, and is called by the natires semence." 

* This story is ound in (nail jx probably copiod from) Ibn al-Baitae (1197—1248), 
who yuates Thu Semdjun ms follows: “Some physicians report that the plant di és 
grows in Chins toward the froatier of India, in a country called Halähil, wher slane it 
cours. It is enten ae a vegetable in the country of bialahil, toward the froutier uf Indin. 
In a dried state it is an article ef foud for the people of tho eountry, whe experience 
to harm from it, When taken out of that country, if only to = distance of = haydred 
puces, 4 acts as à poison, instantly kiffing him who cuts of is (L. Lecuemc, Traifé des 
rimpier, Vol. 1, p. 205), This text ie important, inasmuch as it shows that the consumption 
of edible seneite did vot take place in China, ae Dawiri wrongly smerts, hat in a border 
state of the Himalaya region of oorthern India. Damiri's allegation appears embarrassing, 
26 “the Chinese do eel scem to have considered any of the acvnites as oiible" (G. A. 
Srvant, Chinese Meterie Medios, p. V1); nelther dow Buersensxtonn (Bot, Sie, pt. 3, 
pr: 352—257) Snow anything about such 和 practice, The statement of the Pie de regurd- 
ing Gor variety wf aconite, that It is of n sweotish tiste, only shows that there ts # noo- 
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A wonderful thing in connection with the phoœnix is that it takes 
pleasure in fire and in remaining in it. When its skin becomes 
dirty, it cannot be cleansed except by means of fire. It is found 
largely in India.’ It is an animal smaller in size than the fox, 
piebald in color, with red eyes and a long tail. Sashes are woven 
of ite soft hair; and when they become dirty, they are thrown into 
fire, upon which they become clean without being burnt. Other 
authorities assert that the pheonix is s bird found in India, that 


poisonous aeosite in China. On the other hand, we know that in Iudix only two varieties 
of Napelivs are poisanous, — Napeilus proper and Acouitum rigidum 一 while the two 
others, Seomifem multifidum and A. rofumdifolium, are harmless anid are eaten is Bhutan 
(Hooxan, Flore of British India, Vol. À, p, 20) According te Viñontent aad Hawsuet 
(Pharmacographia, p. 15) (he tubers of Nepelins atm taken in Kanawar a¢ apbrodisina, 
Arabie #3 is derived from Hindi 854, the latier from Sanskrit siehd (isha, “poisan”), 
Aconitum fervs (aticiahi, Leomitem heterophylinm; Horeste, Hocer Manuscript, y. 186). 
The word appears in al-Barnni (Scan, Albermni’s Fadia, Vol. 11, p.164) and in Quzwini, 
who describes how the fabulous paisonous girls of India are reared on it (Sruvesrax né 
Sacy, Chrestomethie arabe, Vol. Il, p. 399). Regarding avoaite in Indin, sen Warr, 
Dictionary af Econwmie Prolwets of India, Vol. 1, pp. 84—99 (alu published ana separnie 
patnphiet in the etries dgricallaral Ledger, No, 8, 1903), in Tibet, H, Lauren, Aeiir. 
sar Kewvinig der bib. Med, pe 57. Much valuable and internsting material oo Western 
and Eastern bellsls in acunite poison and ite affecte has boen gatbored by W. Hesrz, 
Sage wom (iftmadches (Ahh. bayer, Abed, Voi XX, 1893, pp. 68—42). Of coarse, it ix 
aut the phenis whirk feeds on aconite, but the salamander as à vesomous animal. Its 
pulsonus eharacter, inherited from the olassinal nuthora, is explained by the Arabe 
through this process of autrition. 

* Prasy (a1, 4) sttribated asbestos to the deserts of India, where, amior the 
seorching rays of the tropical san ad among numerous deadly serpents, it negaires the 
property of resisting fire Hierocle, » Greek writer of the sisth century 4.p., says of 
the Benbmans of Jndin that their garments ave made of the suft and skin-like fibres of 
Hones, which they weave into n stuff that no fire burns or water cleagses; whew their 
clothes get woiled, they aro thrown isto à biszing fire, and come out quite white and 
bright (McCurinte, decal india as deser. ia Claes. Lit, p. 186). G. Warr ( Dictioaary 
of the Exonumis Products of India, Vol. 1, p. 388) mentions two Joenlities, — the Gobitk 
Taiuka, in the Belgnum district in the soutbers Maratha country, where ushestus is sod 
sa wu external application in ulcers, made into © paste, after rubbing it down with water; 
snd the country to the south and west of the Kurum River, Afghanistan, where it be 
modiciually employed aad made isto brooms and rough ropes, and padding for sadilles, 
Watt imparts à vernacuiny name for asbestor, shanths (paabdu-palite, which he translates 
"wick made of shnllz.” On Ceylon, asbestos te found, but is pot imined commercially 
(F.C, Wrisss, Com p. 3, Colombu, 1907), 
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lays its eggs and produces its young in fire, It possesses the 
property of being unaffected by fire. Sashes are made of its feathers 
and taken to Syria. If one of them beeomes dirty, it is thrown 
into fire, which consumes the dirt over it, but the sash itself is not 
burnt. Ibn-Khallikan states, ‘I have seen a thick piece of it woven 
in the shape of a belt for à riding beast throoghout its length and 
breadth. It, was put into fire, but the fire had no effect on it 
whatever, One end of it was them dipped in oil and left over the 
burning wick of à lamp, upon which it lighted up and remained 
so for a long time, after which the flame was extinguished; and it 
was found to be in the same condition as before, unaltered in any 
way.’ He further states, ‘I have read in the writing of our shaikh, 
the very learned Abd-al-Latif, that a piece of samandal a cubit in 
breadth and two cubits in length was presented to the sovereign 
of Aleppo. They kept on dipping it in oil and lighting it up, 
until the oil was exhausted, but yet it remained as white as it was,” 
Farther on, Damiri mentions the salamander under the name samandar 
pew and samaidar jAser 08 “Oo certain animal well known to the 
people of India and China, according to Ibn-Sidab,” ! 

Damiri has compiled his information from the writings of his 
preiecessors, ‘Tho earliest Arabic notice of the samandal- phoenix, 
as far as 于 know, occurs in the Adjait al-Hind Xl LS ("The 
Wonders of India’), written in the tenth century, where the bird 
ia localized on ono of the Islands of Waqwig 13: “Itcan enter 
fire without burning itself, and remain there long without eating 
anything but earth.”* This work, however, while naming the phœuix 


+ AS G Jacauan, dd-Damirià Zoological Levicon, Vol. Il pot, pp 59—81 
(Bombay, 1908), G, Paunsm (Tezfot relatifs à l'Ertréme-Uriont, Vol. j FF 245) objects 
to Jayakar‘s translation of semendal by “phumix;” but Joyabar is cortaialy right, Tie 
three ideas of ushestos, salamender, and phuniz are serimilated in thie notion. 

+ Larm and Devic, Liere des merveilles de EM pi WT lL. M. Deviw, la be 
separate translation of this work (p 204, Paris, 1878), bas this commost: “Somendel où 
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for the sulamander, makes no reference to a fire-proof textile ob- 
tained from the animal, As shown below (p, 328), the geographer 
Yaqüt (1179—1229) mentions the popular belief that asbestos is the 
plumage of a bird. In regard to the Caliph Mamun, it is told 
that the Indian King Dehim presented him with a ekin of the bird 
samendal which no fire was able to consume, ! 

If the Chinese, as will be seen, made the salamander a rodent, 
this zoblogical feat meets a parallel among the Arabs, Qazwini 
enumerates the samendalun or sandalun as his fifth kind of rat, 
and describes it as a species of rat that enters fire, recording the 
same a8 Damirt relates about the phœnix (above, p. 819): adding 


Semendoo! ost |e nom arabe ef porsan ilo ls smlamnndre, animal fantastique cur le mature 
dugqne! ioe Orieutaux we s'accordant guère; les une ne font un qundrupéde, d'autres au 
ondeu, d'autres enfin un reptile, ous lui attribuant d'ailleurs ds fuonli£ de vivre duns ls 
feu anne se brûler Marko Pulu désigne por ce nomi l'amiante.” Na Arabiat ap yet woems 
to have cooceived thi notiun that this tradition ieeamas intelligible only if wa combine 
the three alnasical tenditions concerning asbeaton, sslamender, and phomix aveccintod in 
port-classical time by the common (da of thelr incombustibility; benco we meet in 
Arabie lternture necounts of gabestus termed “salamander” which it an aurai joterpreted 
as reptile, phœnie, and finally also un à taamimal, 一 G. Franaxn (Journal axiadiyne, 
1004 Mui-Jain, pp. #89—S00) hes advanced the theory that the one of the two Wing 
spoken of hy the Arabia writers should be identified with Madagascar (the other is Japan, 


Wea-leot FÆ 4. rompart alôn the notice of CHavaNNEs, Tomy Pao, 1004, pp. 484—157}. 
Ts a sdditlonn! notice (Journal asiatgue, TO10, Murs-Svril, pp ¥21—997) Vrnnaxn 
admits that Was sony be identified nivo with Java-Sumatrs In his admirable vrark 
Teves relatifs à l'Estréme-Orisut (Vol, 1, P. 1¥), he odils to these pouihilities alew Last 
Africo. While gat contesting the ingeoully of Forranil’s theory, it la aut eauvincing In 
all party (it le ehiefly based on the supposed etymulogy of Wiqwitg being derived from 
the native oomes for Madagascer, Fahwate, and for the trea exten), The anihorliy of 
al-Haraai, however, is mot to be dinparaged, according to who Wywliq helongs to the 
Qumair Tilnads; the etter, according to his thitement, belong to the Live Lalande 
(Mall and Luocadiva); further, mu assured by the same author, Qamair is not, ma 
hollered by the common people, the name of à tree, but of = people whose color is 
whitteh, and who practim the religion of the Hindu (Bacau, Athens Anais, Val. I, 
p.210) Witqwag is here clearly. indicated up an lalamd ur aaa group in the Indina 
Oeenn with = popular of Hindu culture. The phesis, es ebowa by the above oxtenct 
from Dumiri, ia eaturalized by the Arabe fy India; and lt is difieult to believe that the 
Adjnib should place the bird on Maitagasrar, a Indonesia, or in Bast Africa 
* G, Wan, demndichés der Chalifen, Vol, 11, y 284, 
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at the end, however, that the animal merely looks like a rat, but 
in reality is none, and thot it occurs in the country of Gir (east 
of Herat in Khovaresm),' A gloss to the Talmud, which repeatedly 
alludes to the Jegends of the salamander, remarks that the animal 
has the shape of a mouse, and arises when the wood of the myrtle 
ig burnt in n stove during seven consecutive years. * [tis the same 
when other Oriental authors make the salamander an animal resembling 
a marten, except that it differs from it in color; for the salamander 
ia always red, yellow, or green. * 


Tux Satamaxnen snp Puœxix om Meniævas Evaore,—In the 
poetry of the European middle ages the salamander appears first 
of all in the love-songs of the Provençal Troubadours, Pierre de 
Cols d’Aorlac regards the erotic fire burning in his heart as s0 
pleasing that it ia the more desirable to him, the more it burns him, 
like the salamander, which ie happy in fire and blaze In the 
contemporaneous lyrica of Italy we meet the allegories of the eal- 
amander and phoenix woven together: the amorous fire (i/ fooo amoroso) 
is likened to that tenanted by the salamander; the poet ia consumed 
by it, but at the same time rejavennted like the phenix; or he 
dies from the effect of the amorous fire like the phornix, not being 
endowed with the salamander's property of being able to live in fire; 
or he rises again to o new life, like the phornix, and life in fire 
becomes his second nature, as is the case with the salamander. 


‘oF. Howmet, Nien der Siageticrs bei dew vitdecmitiackew Fillers, p, 398; Jaranae, 
Dawiri's Zoologieal Lesion, Vol. 11, pt. À, pe 80, tn another place Quewinl mentions alsa 
the mineral ssbestes (G, Jacon, Maren dim arabisrd-wordisodew Ferkrdr, p. 15). 

* ft. Lewreons, Zowlogte dee Talmwds, p. 225, 

* n'Heumenor, Aibiotébque orientate, Vol, Hi, p. 108. 

* The ides that the anlamamder je happiest in fire fret occurs in Saint Amguatio 
(De cinitete Dei, xx Ut is notable how the exaggerations grow, Classica! aathors stated 
nothing tu that effect, but merely that the sslamandor coming in contact with fre cas 
extinguial ft. 
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Also the German poetry of the thirteenth century not infrequently 
mentions the salamander, and incombastible materials spun from 
its hair, The latter, for instance, occurs in Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach's Parsifal. The earliest medimval allusion to this perudo- 
salamander asbestos seems to be made in a Provençnl treaties on 
birds and animals (“Nuturas d'aleus anzele à d'alounne bestiaa’'), 
where it is said, “The salamander subsists on pure fire, and from 
ita skin is made a cloth which fire cannot burn"! Again the 
salamander, throagk the metamorphosis of the phœnix, appears as 
a bird. Richard de Fournival, who died about 1260, regards the 
salamander as a white bird subsisting on fire, and trom whose 
plumage are made eloths that can be purified only by fre.* 
According to the Old-French romance of Bauduin de Seboure, the 
salamandor lives in the terrestrial paradise as n bird with white 
woolly down made into tissues; and in Partonopens de Blois a 
nuptial coat is lined with salamaniers down." Arserrus Macsus 
(einen 1195—1280)* seems to be the only medieval author who 
knew thnt salamander's plame was asbestos, Koxzap von Mraxn- 
peso (1809—74), who in his Book of Nature devoted a chapter to 
the salamander, © telle that Pope Alexander posseaseil a garment of 
salamander-wool which was washed jin fire instead of water. 

‘Solemandes view de pur for, € de aon pal fe hom on drap que foe wo! pot ermmar, 


Compare ¥. Lavonent, Geachinkte dee Physlolager, pp. 186, 188, 189, 202, 

"Harvest, Restiaiee #amoer, p- 20 (Parie, 186th, 

* W, Wewrs, Sage vem (iftevidches, p. 06 (44, dager. dhad., Val. XX, 1494) He 
refers alae tu the Hyzaztine poet Marunl Philow (thirteenth contury}, who, in his didactio 
poem on the T'eupertles of Animals, clascifieg the salimander among the birds, 

* De srcretit sulicruut lem de eirtutibos Merherum Lepidun of animation, pi 194 
(Ametelodami, 1069). 

* Si vis ignem perpeluum tettiognibilom {noere, Acvipe lapidem qui Abaston dicitur, 
et est coloris ferred ot quom platinum in Arabin roporitur, Si enim lapis Ile secondutar 
wungites poterit extingul, ee qued habwt anteram lanugints, quae plume selamandris vox 
eater, com modieo humidi uneiuosi pingubs, imeeparmbilie ext ab pan, ot id fowet ine 
acoontain In eo.—Albortna’ form alartos may he compared with the Middle-Maytiel forme 
asiecion, ubvefim, whiten, afdeston. 

* Fi. of FE. Precres, pp. 270—279, 
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FP. Laversar! hes shown that the medieval notions of salamander 
and pheenix are tracenble to the Greek Physiologus; * but he omitted 
to point out that the conception of the salamander-asbestos is novel, 
and peculiar to medimval times, Yuin’ admits that be cannot tell 
when the fable arose that asbestos was a substance derived from 
the ‘xalamander, Certain it is, that it did not exist among the 
elaasiea! peoplia; certain it is, also, that the early mealioeval writers, 
with the exception of Albertus Magnus, were not nware of the fact 
thet the alleged product of the salamander was nothing but asbestos, 
and that asbestos na a mineral was unknown to them, * while it was 
known to the Arabs, ‘There ean be no doubt that the Arabs (say, 
roughly, in the tenth and eleventh centuries) spread the legend to 
Europe” by way of Byzance and Spain. The lacune indicated by 
Yule remains, and it will be seen in the further discussion that this 
gap in our knowledge is aptly filled by the records of the Chinese, 

Marco Polo, with his keen power of observation and his large 
ahare of common sense, was the first to shatter the European 
superstition. It in interesting that he uses the word “salamander” 
in the sense of asbestos, 

“In s mountain of the province of Chingiutalas there is a vein 
of the substance from which ealamander is made, For the real 
truth is that the salamander is no benst, as they allege in our part 

 Danekichly des Physislogus, 4 6. 

® Flisinn infiueoce Es visible in the venomous properties of the “snake salamander, 
which, whee touching oi ihe foot of a tree, poisons all its branches (Laveneer, p. 184; 
Pur, mux, 24). 

Ju bie edition of Maree Polo, Vol. T, p. #16. 

+ Mswexaeen (le, p. 484) noted mabestos after Tsidorne, bot did aot ss ite identity 
with selamender-wuel, 

* It is interesting 全 下 historinns uf the middle ages did not aleraye 
gredp the fects In the eave; while our Orientalista, owing to the knowledge of Arable 
acarces, were able to unravel the myriery. Thus A. SÉNULTE (Des Ajfarhe Léon ser 
Heit dee Mimmertager, Vol, 1, p. SAS) mentions without ntplanation "the textures produced 


from salamanders and burst by 20 en and G. Jacon. (Wares beim anchincd-wordiacken 
Ferkekr in Miffetalier, pe LS), with cofereuce to (Qaewini, Inga bare the fect. 
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of the world, but is a substance found in the earth; and I will tell 
you about it, 

“Everybody must be aware that it can be no animal’ nature 
to live in fire, seeing that every animal is composed of all the four 
elements. Now I, Marco Polo, had a Turkish sequaintance of the 
name of Zurficar, and he was a very clever fellow. And this Turk 
related to Messer Marco Polo how he had lived three years in that 
region on behalf of the Great Kaan, in order to procure those 
Salamanders for him. He said that the way they got them was 
by digging in that mountain till they found a certain vein. The 
substance of this vein was then taken and crushed, and when so 
treated it divides us it were into fibres of wool, which they set 
forth to dry. When dry, these fibres were pounded in a great 
copper mortar, and then washed, so as to remove all the earth and 
to leave only the fibres like fibres of wool. ‘These were then spun, 
and made into napkins. When first made these napkina are not 
very white, but by putting them into the fire for a while they come 
out os white as snow. And so again whenever they become dirty 
they ure bleached by being put in the fire. 

“Now this, and nought else, is the truth about the Salamander, 
and the people of the conntry all say the same, Any other account 
of the matter is fabulous nonsense. And | may add that they have 
at Rome a napkin of this stuff, which theo Grand Kaan sent to the 
Pope to make a wrapper for the Holy Sudarium of Jesus Christ,” ! 

This sober account based on information received in China has 
left  |asting impression upon Egropean science, and has taught 
how to discriminate between asbestos as a mineral and the salamander 
as un animal. A, Bognivs na Boor? rejected Polo's designation of 

Ed of Yuce and Couvres, Vol. 1, pu SES, Ts will be seen farther on that Marco 


Polo's aceonat is confirmed by the coutempornacont Aneals of the Yuan Dynasty, 
* Gemmerem ef Fepidum Aistoria, p. 883 {Lagduni Hatavorum, 1698), 
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the mineral as salamander, restoring the ancient names “amiantus" 
and “ssbestinus,” and ridiculed the belief in any animal living in 
fire. Relying on Marco Polo, A. Kincuan ! has fully discussed the 
subject from a scientific point of view; and his contemporary, the 
zotlogist Joux Ray, * was able to state, ®Quod Salamandra sine ullo 
incommodo in igne vivere possit a vulgo creditam, verum a doctioribas 
dodum abunde refotatum eat.” 


Ashustos 1x ‘rum Nean Easr.—Asbestos was well kuown to the 
Arabs and Persian, and was much employed by them.* A number 
of valuable notes concerning this matter we owe to the erudition 
of E. Wienswasw.‘ Evliya Effenda narrates that the wonderful 
carpet presented by Khosra 1 Nürshirvan to the monastery which 
be built near Ütch Kilise was made of asbestos, and that asbestos 
textiles were manufactured on Cyprus. * The Arabic soldiers who 
hurled saphtha at Weleaguered towns were equipped with asbestos 
garments in order to guard them from accidents which might have 
happened from handling this inflammable substance,® Dimashgi, 
Abul Fedñ (1273—1381), and Yaqtit (1179—1229) point to Badakshan 


一 一 一 一 


让 at Kirehor says that he could 
receive no information as to the stulf sent by the Great Khan to the Popo (seo sieo 
Carmen's note in Yule's Marco Peto, Vol, 1, p. 210; and compare the above quotation 
from E. von Migenbergi, 

* Joanwes Ratce, Spenpeis evimaliam quadrepedum, p, 275 (Londini, 1694), 

8 À Syriac allusion ocemre la the Histeria Mimautios of the Bishop of Margi (a, 840): 
“Prayer made the martyrs like ashmtos bafore the fire" (B.A, W. Buéoe, Tid Book of 
Gomerwora, Vol. Ul, p. 490). ’ 

* Zur Mewkauit and Terknib lei die drabers (SB. P. M, 3. Erly., Vol. 38, 1906, 
pp. 39, a0), 

* The latter motice gocs back to Dioscorides (L Lacan, Yraité des simples, Vol. 1, 
p. 41). 

* Tho Tislian chevalier Aldini, about 1845, conducted à series of exporiments In 
using asbestos garments for the profection of firemen. Mis idew was vovived im Paria, 
the firomen there having been furnished with «uch cloth, and after cunclusive proof of . 
their practice] utility, wes followed ia London (R, H. Joxus, delevian, pp. 41, 150). 
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as the place where tbe mineral was found; the former making special 
mention of lamp-wicks made from it, into which fire penetrates, 
while they remain unharmed. Yaatit bas the following report: 
“In the mines near Badakshan is found the stone fafila (that is, 
‘stone of the wick’), which resembles papyros (bardi). The people 
believe that it is the plumage of a bird.’ It is styled also al-taly, 
It is not consumed by fire, It is placed in oil and kindled with 
fire, in which ease it burna like a lamp-wick.? When the oil barns, 
the stone remains as before, and none of its properties changes. 
This always takes place whenever it is dipped in oil and burns. 
When throws into a blaxing fire, it is not hart by it. Coarse 
table-cloths ure woven from it. These, being soiled, are pat into 
fire to be porified, and whatever dirt is on them ia consumed by 
the flames. They are cleansed, and come out as pure as though 
they had never been affected by dirt,” The erroneous designation 
al-falg is traceable to Ibn al-Baitae (1197—1248), who groups around 
Dioscorides' ‘notice of asbestos Arabic accounts of the mineral falg 
corresponding to our mica, * 

A very interesting description of asbestos is given by Aba Ubaid 
al-Bekri (1040—94) of Cordova in Spain, in his Geography of Northern 
Africa, aa follows: + 一 

"Among the singular products of the country of the Negroes is 
noticeable a tree with long and slender stem, called ¢urct. It grows 
in the sud, and bears à big and swolles froit containing within 
it a white wool which is mude into stuffs and gurments, These 
stuffs are capable of remaining in a vehement fire forever without 

* That is, the phonit. For etplonation ses above, pp. &15—324, 

* Compare the statement af Theophrastus (p, 809), 

“Le Lecce, Traité des ampfrs, Vol. TH, pp. 814, 416. Poeudo-Aristotle (Roem, 
Stevmierd sea Ariston, p. 174) leu describes mica ander the same same 


* MacGore ox SA， Drecripéion de l'Afrique seplentrionale par Ei-Bedvi, p. 686 
EAlger, FER). 
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being damaged. The jurist Abd al-Melek affirms that the inhabitants 
of Al-Lames, a town of that region, wear only clothing of this kind. 
Nesr the river Dera is found a substance similar to it, This 144 
sort of atone, enlled, in the language of the Berber, tamafghost, 
When rubbed between the hands, it softens to such a degree that 
it assumes the consistency of linen. It serves for the making of 
cordage and halters, which are absolutely incombustible, A costume 
was made from this substance for one of the Zenatinn princes who 
ruled nt Sidjilmesss. A man of proved veracity told me that a 
trader had sent for a napkin made from this mineral for Ferdilend, 
King of Galicia, in Spain (Ferdinand 1 of Leon). He offered it to 
the prince, explaining that it had belonged to one of the disciples 
of Jesus, and that fire could produce no impression upon it. He 
furnished the proof under the eyes of the King, who, struck by 
such a marvel, expended all his wealth to purchase this relic. He 
ent it to the sovereign of Constantinople, that it might be deposited 
in the principal church, and in return received à royal crown with 
the authorization to wear it. Several persons tell of having seen 
in the house of Abul Fad! of Bagdad the fringe of a napkin made 
of this substance, whieh, when put into fire, became whiter than 
previously, In order to clean such a napkin, which had the appear- 
ance of linen, it wis sufficient to place it on a fire.” 

The employment of asbestos for the purpose of a pia fraus is 
related also by an Arabic traveller, Abi Dulaf who wrote the diary 
of his journey to China about 941 telle of an incombustible tree, 
growing in the territory of the tribe Baja (east of 'Transoxania), 
from the wood of which the natives make idols; Christian travellers 
are in the habit of taking this wood along, asserting that it comes 
from the cross of Christ. Aguin he relates about the tribe Kharlok 
that their houses are of incombustible wood. ' Both Marquark and 


6, Peemamy, Balations de eoyapen arabes, persana ef forks pei, à l'Esiréme- Orient, 
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Ferrand who translated and discussed this text have been unable to 
cope with this problem. Certainly it is not here the question of s 
tree, as wrongly supposed by these scholars; still lees do we meet 
here, ns suggested by Marquart, the conception that the wood of the 
eross had miraculously been shooting forth again, What we meet 
here, in fact is asbestos; and this matter has clearly been expounded 
as early as 1843 by J. Yarus in his classical work Tertrinum Anti- 
quorum: An Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients 
(pp. 362—365). Yates sets forth that iguorance of the trae nature 
of asbestos caused it to be employed in the dark ages for purposes 
of superstition and religious fraud, and cites several important 
documents to this effect. One of these is taken from the Chroniton 
Casinense ("Chronicle of the Abbey of Monte Casino”) of Leo Ostiensis 
who narrates à story that some monks returning from a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem brought home a particle of the cloth with which Jesus 
wiped the feet of his disciples (particulam lintei, cum quo pedes 
discipulorum Salvator extersit); and when the genuineness of this 
relic was doubted, they put it in fire from which it came forth fn 
its previous shape. ‘Thus the authenticity of the relic was convincingly 
established. Tilingius, in 1684, directly says that impostors exhibit 
to simple womeu-folks the stone amiautus, and frequently sell it as 
Vol, 1, pp. 210, 215, Ferrand hes misunderstood Marquart, for be ssoribes to the Jatier 
the supposition that the question ty here af tonk-wood. On the comtery, Masquast 
(Ostenrop, wad astasiat. Secifsige, p. 76) has docided|y rejected this Mea, and strangely 
esough proposed le regard the Incombuutible tree as the birch. Why the birch ehoald 
be valled lecumbustibie T am unable to soo. Abo Duiaf is not to be tnkon too seriously 
in mations of natural history; and bie assigning to certain tribes of certain products, as 
partially seen also by Marquart, is parely srbitrary or fictitious, The list of his stones 
presents curiges reminiscences of the fabulous stones of the Alexander Romance and the 
Arabie lapidaires based thereon. The most striking of these reminiscences is the stove 
laminous at night and sorving a+ lamp (Premdo-Cullisthenss, 11, 42). This stone, aseord- 
ing to the Arabie scribe, le foued tm the country of the Kirgis! Por this resson 1 om 
imelinad to think that also his inrombustible tree is « purely literary invention from the 


‘eum sourea, The Chinese have soveral sctounts of usconeamable trees, partly leaning 
toward ashetton (soe Wrote, /. r. p. 148). 
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the wood from the cross of the Savior; they easily take faith therein, 
since it is not consumed by fire and is veined in the manner of wood. 
It is equally manifest that Abi Dulaf's incombustible tree which 
supplied Christians with sacred souvenirs of the cross was nothing 
but asbestos, and the report of al-Bekri previously mentioned affords 
additional evidence to this effect. The alleged products ascribed by 
Abi Dulaf to Central-Asiatic regions are fancifully construed from 
the legends told in the Alexander Romance, and there, as mentioned 
above (p. 308),-we encounter also the asbestine wood. 

Under the Sung dynasty asbestine stuffs were imported into 
China by the Arabs over the maritime route; they were seven inches 
wide, differing in length. In the period Chéag-ho 政和 (11 一 13)， 
under the Emperor Hui-taung, asbestine stuffs of half this width 
were sent as tribute by the Arabs, and at a later date were followed 
by dishes and baskets of the same material, which on the whole 
looked like the cloth then made from the product of the cotton-tree, 
but somewhat darker and almost black in color. When flung into 
the fire, they came forth brilliant white.' Mosul produced asbestine 
cloth during the middle ages. * 


Tux Satamanogn-Assestos 1% Curna.—After this review of the 
development of the relevant beliefs in the West, we are prepared 
to understand the asbestos traditions of the Chinese. In these, 
three stages of development are clearly set off. The first, already 
described, ranging approximately from the Han to the third century, 
I am tempted to term the “historical or classical” set of beliefs, 





4 We shall revert once more to this text, not otilieed by Wylie and inverted in the 
Tir wei shan pr l'an He EE (AI AE BA (5. pe 20: edition of CH pw te 
chai lang sh) of To'xi Tino BE fé: who lived in tho rat half of the twelfth comtury. 
Wrete (Notes, p, 196) states regarding thie sathor that ho trente mostiy of events whiek 
cocustod iu bis owe time, aud that the work shows a good deal of research, sod may be 
relied upos ap au authority in investigations regarding that period. 


* Hieru and Rooms, Chex ws p 140, “ 
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agreeing, as they do, with Greek and Romau lore; the second, 
from the beginning of the fourth century down to the end of the 
Sung, denotes the “romantic” period of beliefs, coinciding with those 
of medieval Europe and the Arabs; the third, inaugurated by the 
Yiian or Mongol dynasty, is the “realistic,” or, if the word be allowed, 
“scientific,” period, based on the actual discovery of asbestos on 
Chinese soil, We have to deal here first with the medieval romanticiem 
inaugurated by the speculations of the adepta of Taoism, 

The earliest attempts to explain the origin and composition of 
asbestos were made by the celebrated alchemist Ko Hung 4 ME 
(249—330), in his work Pao-p'u-tse,! This author reports on three 
kinds of asbestos (huo huan pu 火 浣 布 ) as follows: “As regards 
the first kind of fire-proof cloth, it is said that there is in the ocean 
a majestic mound* harboring a fire that burus of ilself,? This 
fire rises in the spriog, and becomes extinguished in the autuma. 
On this island grows a tree, the wood of which is able to resist 
the action of fire, and is but slightly scorched by it, assuming s 
yellow color. The inhabitants make fuel of it in the usual way, 
but this fuel is not transformed into ashes. When their food has 
been cooked, they extinguish the firewood by means of water. In 
the same manner it is put to use again and again, and indeed 
represents an inexhaustible supply. The barbarians gather the Bowers 


‘My rendering ls based on the tert ne quoted in the Weitio Sat 32 (Ch.4 p.3; 
ed, of Show stan be aa she, Vol. 74), This fandomenta!l source on the subject has 
been overiagked hy Wylie. 

+ Be d'in JS BD: 1 should bo inclioal to regard this a» the proper name of 
Volcano Jaland, if thin term were traonbie in the Linng Aunsls, which, a¢ will be seeu 
below, contain the soaree for this account of Ko Hung; but it does not secur there 
Again, the action of the Annals gyes hack to the last roporis of K'ang T'si BE BE, 
où his mission to Postes in the first part of the third century. if K'sng T’ai's report 
had contained (he same Se d'ée, we might remtouably conciude that it would hare found 
ite way tate the Annals; for thir reavan it may he solely an lareution of Ko Hung. 

* That js, au satire voleans, 
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of these trees, and weave cloth from them. This is the first kind 
of fire-proof cloth. Further, they also peel the bark of these trees, 
boil it by means of lime, and work it into cloth, which is coarse 
and does not come ap to the quality of the material prepared from 
the flowers. This is the second kind of fire-proof cloth, Moreover, 
there are white rodents (pai shu fF ff) covered with hair, each 
three inches long, and living in hollow trees. They may enter fire 
without being burnt, and their hair can be woven into eloth, which 
is the third kind of fire-proof cloth.” ' 

The first two sorts of asbestos established by Ko Hung, and 
alleged to be of vegetal origin, are certainly imaginary; and how 
this matter came about will be fully discussed hereafter. Here the 
fact that concerns -ua is thet Ko Hung is the first Chinese writer 
in whom the idea of the animal origin of asbestos has crystallized. 
Certainly, his “white rodent’ is nothing but the salamander of the 
Western legend, whose wool furnishes asbestos. At first sight it iw 
striking, of course, that Ko Hung's notice far precedes in time any 
Western version of the legend; yet this can rationally be explained. 
Two conjectures which might be made to get easily over this state 
of affairs would not prove before the facts. We cannot assume that 
the legend is spontaneously Chinese in origin and migrated from 
China to Western Asin: in China it bas no basic facts, whereas 


‘iF A. K à 5 À = 6. À — Fi fé ft 
BS AY BARK. oe de KA. LEX. ABKE 
HK HE Ay (cto: — PE 2h PILE BE A #4 Be PA A 
fs HK WK MK AU A 
tm te GE. A M 
HA RAH? . YU 
俱 可 火 浣 二 也 :又 
h,AKAMN.HENHE 
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we have traced its logical development in the West from the 
combination of salamander and asbestos, Nor would it be posable 
to regard the account of Ko Hung ss unauthentic or as an anachro nism, 
as we have a number of texts, ranging from the fourth to the sixth 
century, all relating to the same legend. The Wa lu BE EYE! in 
credited with the statement that in Ji-nan (Tonking) is captured a 
fire-roilent whose hair ia made into cloth, being styled “fire-proof 
cloth,” * Aceording to Baxrscnsxtngn, * this book was written in the 
third century, during the period of the Three Kingdoms (221-280); 
but it is hard to believe that at that early date the legend of the 
salamander-aabestos wes known in China: Tho localisation in Ji-nan, 
foreiga to Ko Hung, also seems somewhat suspicious. We have 
noticed nbove (p. 812) that asbestos was known in the China of that 
period, and that in the coaral Annals a tribute gift of it from the 
Western Regions (Sj Fa) is on record for the year 239, no reference, 
however, being made to the salamander story. The earliest date 
that we may assume for the coming into existence of the latter on 
Chinese soil is the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century, 

It is more interesting that Kuo Pt Bh BE (276—824), à con- 
temporary of Ko Hung, likewise alludes to the salamander-asbestos ; 
for Kuo Po, in his commentary to the Shan fut king, is made to 
say the following, as translated by Wriae:* “Ten thousand li to 
the east of Fu-nan is the kingdom of Ké-po, More than five 
thousand ii farther enst is the burning mountain kingdom, where, 
although there may be long-continned rain on the mountain, the 


1 Heoords of the Kingdom of Wo, by Chang Pu Ge FI) of the third conti, 

* Wei tie, Ch 4, p. 8 Wee (i.e, p, 140) quotes this passage from T'ai ping 
gH tom (CH. ALO, p. 8}, where the locality is dufined as Pelticg Al, BE im Yann. 

* Bet. Sia, pt. t, p. #00, No, 1044. 

“Le, p. 146, 
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fire constantly burns. There is a white rat in the fire, which some- 
times comes out to the side of the mountain, in order to seek food, 
when the people catch it and make cloth from the hair, which is 
what is now called fire-proof cloth.” What Wylie transcribes Ké-po 
is properly Ch'i-po # ff; and this is nothing but a variant for 
the well-known Shé-p'o Ri] YE, the old Chinese designation for 
the island of Java, The fact that in this connection the question 
really is of Java becomes evident from other parallel texts allading 
to the same matter. The name “Shé-p'o" for Java, however, does 
not appear in Chinese recorde earlier than the first half of the fifth 
century, the first embassy coming from there being listed in the 
year 483: consequently Kuo P'o of the Tsin dynasty cannot have 
possessed any knowledge of Shé-p‘o, which name must be n later 
interpolation in his text. Aside from this point, however, the story 
is entirely creditable to him, because the geographical portion of it, 
as will be seen, ia based on the narrative of K‘ang T'ai of the 
third century, and is even more exactly reproduced by him than 
by Ko Hung, Kuo P‘o, however, shuns the account of vegetable 
asbestos, as related by K‘ang T'ai and repeated after him by Ko 
Hung, and focusses the notion of asbestos exclusively on the white 
rodent (that is, the salamander) inhabiting an active voleano, 
K‘ang ‘ai knew nothing at all about this animal. Ko Hung does 
not nataralize it anywhere, It is Kuo Io who took up this legend 
and placed its home on the Voleano Island first reported by Kang 
Tai: consequently Kuo P'o's story is a compromise reached between 
the aslamander story coming from the West and the tree-asbestos 
story of Fa-nan, but it is valueless for tracing the region from 
which the salamander legend hailed, It did not hail from Volcano 


' Compare Purssur, Suit. de t Ecole française, Vol. UN, p 264; Vol. IV, p. 270; 
these texts will bo diseussod farther on 
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Island in the Malay Archipelago, as Kang Tai located there only 
the alleged tree-ashestos, which in fact is bark-cloth, that haa 
wothing to do with mineral asbestos. K'no P*o, farther, showa hia 
familiarity with the salamander in his edition of the dictionary 
Erh ja.’ This ennmerates ten kinds of tortoise, the tenth of which 
is termed “fire tortoise” (iuo tw 火 $j); and K‘vo Pro annotatea 
that it is like the “fire rodent” (ua ehu).? The latter animal ja 
not included among those enumerated in the text of the Er ya; 
that is to say, it is entirely foreign to the ideas of ancient national 
Chinese culture, but is a borrowed type, which firet dawned upon 
the horizon of the Chinese in the very age of K‘uo Pio himself. 
Another contemporaneons allusion to the same matter is found 
in the Aw hin cho + A v4, written toward the middle of the 
fourth centary by Ts‘uei Pao #3 3}, who says that the fire-rodent 
remains immone when going into fire, and that what ie termed 
“fire-proof cloth" is made from the animal's hair, which is ten feat 
long.* Ts‘uei Pao, in bis succinet and sober statement, thorough) y 
agrees with Ko Hung, differing from him only in somewhat ex- 
aggerating the length of the hair, Yet the same author, in the 
same work, presents # moré fantastic account of the matter, which 
he traces to the Book of Marvele* ascribed to the Taoist adopt 
Tung-fang Bo (born in 160 sc), This attribution, aa is well known, 
certainly is fictitions; and the following text beara ont this fact 
again, because it is based on the account of Kang Tai, and most 
therefore be later than the third century. Tung-fang So, according 


' Ch a, p 10h = 

* This nome has fees adopted by the Polyglot Dictionary of K*ion-lung (Ch. 81, p. 24) 
with the liters) randertage into Manchu dos siaggeri, Tibetan sur hyd, and Mongol yuh yd 
fdviogona. Tho explanations given in the Mancha distionaries how that the salmmaniar- 
urbeston ia undaretood (me Sachanur, Menche- Russian Dictionary, p. TOB). 

* Pei wie pin fe, Oh 80, p 50. 


* Hatitled ky him ai 种 FE WM , otherwise Shen iting MD Fi HR. 
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to Ts‘uei Pao, is made to say, ! “In the southern regions there is 
a voleano forty di in length, and from four to five i in width. 
In the midst of this volcanic fire grow trees unconsamable by fire, 
and day and night exposed to a scorching heat, over which neither 
wind nor rain bas any power. In the fire lives aleo a rodent, a 
hundred catties in weight, and covered with hair over two feet in 
leugth, as fine as silk, and white in color. * Sometimes it comes 
out; und by sprinkling water over it, it is put to death. Its hair 
is then removed and woven into cloth, which is known under the 
name ‘fire-proof cloth.’" Another text, likewise wrongly connected 
with the nawe of ‘Tung-fang So, expatiates on the animal with still 
greater vagaries of fancy, and will be discussed below. We notice 
that in this Taoist narrative the salamander is made » denizen of 
Volcano Island, in the same manner as by Kuo Fo. We accordingly 
have two versions of the legend current daring the fourth century,— 
a simple and sober one, accounting for the origin of nsbestos from 
au animal identical with the Western salamander; and an elaborate 
and fantastic one, aggrandized by Taoist lore under the influence 
of K‘ang T'ai's report of n Voleano Island in the Malay Archipelago. 

The salamander turns up again in that interesting book Liang se 
kung tee hi, relating to the beginning of the sixth century, aud 
written by Chang Yde (667—730),’ “Merchants from the Southern 


den toe lei pion, Ch, 21, pu 6. The tert ip quoted also in the commentary te 
Sew bin chi, Wei ed (Ch, 6, p Ud), le the Wei Ko (Ch 4, p 9), and in the TPE Sony 
ye g@ by Chow MI. 

2 Lt mast cériaisly be white, because asbestos coming cat of à fire bns this eulor. 
Wiize UE ty p 145), who translater from = modérs edition wf Shee 6 diay, has tls 
addition, “It ordinarily tives in tho fire, and is of à denp-red cular; but sometimes it 
comes vat, and iti hair Le thea white.” 

à Sew this volame, fe 198, ‘The tert ji quention is preserved im the Dei div fig. 2 , 
Che 49: Bb; and ba the Ko edf ting plan, Ch. 27, p. 18. Wrise (Le, p. 149) ecome 
to havo transiated from another book. His addition, “which the emperor had deposited 
among the wiscellansoos cloths," f mot in the test before me. 
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Sea brought as presents three pieces (tuan)? of fire-proof cloth, ? 
Duke Kie, recognizing it from afar, exclaimed, ‘This is fire-proof cloth, 
indeed; Two pieces are made from twisted bark,® and one is made 
from the hair of s rodent.” On making inquiry of the merchants, 
their statement exactly agreed with that of the duke.4 On asking 
him the difference between the cloth of vegetal and that of animal 
origin, the duke replied, ‘That manufactured from trees is stiff, that 
from rodents’ hair is pliable; this is the point by which to dis- 
criminate between them, Take a burning-mirror and ignite the ted 
trees* on the northern side of a hill, and the bark of the trees 
will soon become changed.’ The experiment was made, and it turned 
out in accordance with his affirmation.” The witty duke, accord- 
ingly, exploded the old tale of K'ang T'ai, that bark cloth was 
incambustible and a sort of asbestos. He himself, on former 0e- 
casions, had doubtless applied the experiment which he recommended 
in the course of the story, and was possessed of that traly scientific 





* A cloth measure of 18 fost. 
* Aceording to the text uf the Wei fio, “Duke Kio, passing « market, noticed traders 


a mi “BA Bi ABR 
= 1. 

* Th is potable that he spenks of twisted, not of woven bark, ss K'aug T'ai and ble 
followers did (see p. 247). 

* Thin neutence is umitted in the text of the Wei fio. 

. a 7, Cudrawia tribola, Hance. Wylin takes this for Br. or he may have 
found this reading in hie text; for be translates, “Take some wood eat down on the 
north side of the hill and set a light to jt by means of à solar speralam,” Duke Kio, 
of cour, dil wat mean to say thi Ho wanted ty prove by experimunt that troe-hark 
ts not iscomboatible, like asbestos; and with this end in View, it wae not necessary to 
chop the trees, 


"IAE I À M KE fi = MAAK RAH 
K ge th th. — HE A DE BEE. — JE te BF 
作 . UmmMAR MAAS à. WMABSR 
AR. ABREAE HW Wh UBM KM 
ARCA KRU. HRS RB (Ke chi Bing pian, Ch, 27, pe 18). 
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spirit which does not halt at received traditions, but tries by 
experiment to get at the root of things, To him true asbestos waa 
only the kind attributed to the salamander,’ and the duke's wisdom 
demonstrates that the rodents’ hair of the Chinese was really mineral 
asbestos. 

The texta thus arrayed bear out sufficiently the fact that the 
legend of the salamander-asbestos was popularly current in China 
from the fourth to the sixth century; and the records of the 
Chinese very aptly fill the gap which, as we noticed (p. 325), 
exists in the Weat between the close of classical antiquity and the 
traditions of the Arabs and medimval Europe. The Chinese texts 
are all prior to those of the Arabs, and it is therefore necessary to 
conelude that the Chinese and the Arabs must have borrowed the 
legend from s common source extant in Western Asia at least 
during the third century, This source is as yet unknown to us, 
but the conviction of its existence is a postulate without which we 
cannot intelligently understand the case. There are also indications 
in Western sources which allow the inference that this prototype 
resulting in the Chinese and Arabic notions must have lingered in 
the anterior Orient in the beginning of our era. We have referred 
to he probable Oriental origin of the salamander legend, and to 
Pliny’s association of it with the Persian Magi; we have pointed 
out also that it was current in Egypt during the first century AD 
and that Pliny’s and Aclisn’s stories are dependent on the Alexandrian 
Physiologus, There is accordingly good reason to believe that the 


‘This is coullrmed by suother passage in the anme work Liang av bung fer bi, in 
which Voleano Ininad 火 洲 ) in montinand, Hare it ie end that from the bark af 
the fiery tree growing there only cioth is mada, while fire-proof cloth is prdaced from 
the hair of the fire-rodent Jiving os à hlasing mound, ‘This test will be found in Te 
shu ti oh’ fny, Fieu à fiew 41, Women Kingdom (MR deo), dad foo, p. 2. It is said to 
bave been transinted in ite entirety hy D’Henver-Sr-Dexyve in bis Mémoire sur le Fow-seny, 
whieh unfortunately is not accessible to me, 
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salamander legend was known in the Orient on o line stretching 
from Egypt to Persia, and that the numerous translations of the 
Physiologus, if nothing else, supported its wide diffusion. At the 
same time, however, as we know from the Chinese records, nsbestos- 
cloth was in evidence in western Asia, and was traded from there 
over the routes of Central Asis to China, Salamander and asbestos 
being familiar to the nations of the Roman Orient, they were in 
possession of the elements with which to form that legend which 
proceeded from them to China and at a later date loomed up among 
the Arabs, It may be supposed that this primeval version, as yet 
unknown, will turn up some day in an early Syriac source (or 
possibly in a Greek papyrus): and if a Syriac work should tell os 
of an asbestos-tree, and immediately join to this a notice of the 
salamander,’ we may imagine that the temptation was strong to 
link those two accounts together. 

The germ of this lost Oriental version possibly is traceable to 
a Greek tert, from which it can be shown how the identification 
of asbestos with the salamander may have been effected. Autigonus 
of Carystus, who was born between 295 sc. and 290 2.0, and 
lived at Athens and Pergamum,? has left a small collection of 
“Wonderful Stories," among which is the following: * “There are 
worm-shaped hairy creatures living in the snow. In Cyprus, where 
copper-ore is smelted, an animal is engendered a little larger than 
a fly. The same occurs also in the smelting-furnaces of Carystas, 
Part of them die when separated from the snow; others, when 
separated from the fire. The salamander, however, quenches the fire.” 
This text is hased on that of Aristotle, given above (p. 314), where 


1 See above, p. 308. 

* Compare U. vos Witawowrrs-Mitiuspoars, Dider Aatigenss poe Kargalor. 

* Historiae mirebiles, 00, 81 (Rerum nuturalion seriplones Greet minures, ed. KELLER, 
Vol. 1, p. 22). 
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are also mentioned worms found in long-lying snow.' Autigonus, 


however, has here an essential addition, not met with in Aristotle 


or any other author; and this ia that this fire animal occurs also 
in the farnaces of Carystus.* Now, we have seen that, according 
to Apollonius and Strabo, Carystus on Euboea was one of the 
principal asbestos-producing regions, and that from this locality 
the mineral was even named Carystius. Antigonus hailed from 
Carystua, and this fact may entitle us to the opinion that he was 
acquainted with the usbestos mined near his home town, True it is, 
he does not mention asbestos in the few fragments of his writings 
which are preserved; and there is nothing to indicate that in the 
above passage he means to include asbestos in the *smelting-furnaces 
of Carystus.”” The point which I wish to make, however, is that 
it was easy to read this interpretation into his text. An Oriental 
Greek, Syrian, or Arab, for instance, who knew that “Carystius"” 
was a synonyme for “asbestos,” could well have been reminded 
thereof while reading this passage, and the immediate mention of 
the sslamander might then have led him to link the two notions 
together.’ In this manner we gaio a satisfactory clew as to the 
probable origin of the salamander-asbestos assimilation, which cer- 
tainly must have been brought about on the soil of Hellenism, 


\ Avistotie does mot name the animal living in fire, bat, judging from his description, 
it appears to be an insect. Pus tr, 96, § 119), who epenks af the same creature after 
Aristotle, calls it pyrallis or pyrotecon (others read pyreusfa), and describes it asa winged 
yundroped (pinata gnadrupet) of the site of = larger fy. Avia’ (Hist. anim, 11, ©) 
styles it pyrigémor (*tire-born™), 

* Pling, in hartoooy with Aristotle, places it only où Cyprus (ie Oppré aarariis for 
nacibes), while Aulisn gives no Joonlity. 

* It te poulie also that the esr of the Greek text (from juts, “Ay") led to à 
confusion with mf; (“mouse”), and gsxo rise to the conception of the salamander ss à rat 
(Qurwini}, mouse (Talmnd), or rodent (Chinese). On the other huod, it mast be sdmitted 
that this meétemorphusis le expable also of « logical explanation: the slsmander-lirand 
is wenooth mod hairless; when the snlamander wes mado to yield asbestos, it zaturally bad 
to be transformed into ag animal with hair-growth. 
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daring the second or in the beginning of the third century AD 

Besides the salamander of the character of a rodent, we receive 
another intimation as to the nature of this animal, which answers 
the classical notions. A work Sung chi 3 7 (“Memoirs of the 
Song Period”), by Shéa Yo vk SE contains the following notice: 
“Blazing Island (Yen chou 2 训 ) is situated in the southern ocean, 
aud harbors the suimal Ai (or #ie)-ku FEAR. When it is caught 
by people, it cannot be wounded by chopping or piercing. They 
gather fuel, build a fire, bind the animal and throw it into the fire, 
and yet it will remain unscorched." ? 

The name for this animal, which is clearly differentiated from 
the rodent that follows, seems to be connected with some Malayan 
form underlying our word %gecko," described thus by Yuue and 
Bugyatsz:" “A kind of house-lizard. The word is not now in 
Anglo-Indian use; it is à naturalist's word; and also is French, 
It was no doubt originally an onomatopæia from the creature's 
reiterated utterance, Marcel Devic says the word is adopted from 
Malay gekok [oëkoyl. This we do not find in Crawfurd, who has 
täké, tikék, and goké, all evidently attempts to represent the utterance. 
In Burma, the same, or a kindred lizard, is called tokté, in like 
imitation." * 

1 Quoted in Te Po trang she WP ZS AE GE w Wang Moa ZE FGF uf the 
Sang perind (Mo chi ding ydan, Oh 27, p, 19) Regarding thie work seu Write, Notes 
on Chinese Literatare, p. 161 It was published in 120), 

* Then follows the tory of the rodant-salsmnuder mingled with the alleged bark- 
cloth asbestos; “There ls, farther, iho Volennie Country, constantly enreloped by fire 
whieh is wot quenched by rain. In this fire there ls n white rodent. When the trees in 
the forests on this burning island have heen wetted by rein, thels bark becomes scorched; 
and when etpesed to fire, it becomes white. The islanders gather this bark during several 
mouths, and wosve it into cloth, which makes fire-proof cloth, Hitler the bark of the 
trees or the hair of the rodents may yield it.” 

* HabsowJabeon, p. 007. 

* "Some wf the Bereeo reptiles produce singular sounds. The commonest atoosg 


them is = gecke, the chicdt, which name imitates perfectly the ery which |t producer, 
A much loader and more characteristic cry is that of Goniorephales Serncencis, à large 
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The characters Hi-ku, in this case, are chosen by the Chinese 
author only to imitate the soands of # word like “gecko.” Aza 
rule, the animal 全 -we is regarded as a mammal. The word first 
appears under the Tang in the Yu yang tra teu, and is synonymous 
with fing Li JR FE, fing mu HA FF (“wind mother”), or féng shing 
show J AE RU (*wind-born beast”).! On the other hand, ‘the 
Chinese know a saurian, ko-kiai WA dy), being a word-formation 
analogons to the Malayan names of the lizard, and, according to 
Chinese authors, imitative of the call of the animal, * 

lt thus appears that the rodent-salamauder of the Chinese, after 
all, was a lizard like the salamander of the ancients; and the lizard 
character of the anima! leaks out in the earliest account of the 
subject by Ko Hung, when be says that the animal lives in hollow 
treed: for it is the lizard who has acquired this habit. A. R. Wattacr,” 
in describing the lizards of the Ara Islands, observed, “Every shrub 
and herbaceous plant waa alive with them; every rotteu trunk or 
dead branch served as a station for some of these active little 
iosect-hunters.” 

The fact that it was not the Arabs from whom the Chinese 
received the salamander-asbestos tale is illustrated, from a negative 





= 一 一 一 ~ 


lizard which Vives ou tress and het a high and socrated crest down its back, The Maleys 
val) this Ieard opyu, as imitation of ix call-oote, which is freqountly repeated” 
(O. Bocas, Wawderings im the Greut Forests of Borneo, p. 36). In the Dncyefopedic 
ede Nekerlandsch-Fudiz (Vol. TV, p. 400) the word i+ given ss fobe, which ls pesaliar to 
Sundansee; it passed aleo into the language of the Batek on Sawatm; in Malayan it Îs 
tekeh and tobek; in Jevanew, ebed, Compare Moro tayatak or fubaiwh, “lizard” (i. 5. 
Poures, Primer of the More Dialect, p. 45). In the same eneyelopmdia (Vol, 1, p. 582) 
will be found @ deverijtion of the genus sad of the belicfe in ite venomous property, 
which are very similar to those entertained by the ancients In regard to the salamander, 

À See the texte of Je fe"er bang mu, Ch 614, p. 20, and We ii sino shi, Ch. 10, 
p 12. 

à Pie tr'ap hang me, Oh, 48, y. 6, he uldest test raferring to it is the Ling piso 
in à of the Trang (compare Pritwaits, Deakwirdigheiiem aus dem Tisrrriche Chtaas, 
SBAL. Wien, Vol. 80, 1876, p. 14), 

* The Malay drehipeiago, p. 881. 
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viewpoint, by the absence in China of any specific reference to the 
phamiz, of which the Arabs make a great case (p, 319). Some 
Chinese works have a general reference to birds, but the coincidence 
is not perfect, Thua the apocryphal Sow ar ki 49 ih SL: bus 
a voleano in the region of the K‘un-lan, inhabited by herbs, trees, 
birds, and mammals, all existiug in blazing fire aud yielding fire- 
proof cloth. * 


1 Wir, Notes, p. 192. The passage is in Ch, 19, p. 8 jof the Wu-ch'ang print) 

‘A cose of 0 differnt chorector may be mentioned in thin place, aa it reveals a 
gery curious eolneidence between à Chinese and nn Arable text Tho interesting work 
Tu gang iow mm Atk. Wey AME Sips. written by Sa Ngw fie 2 tu the latter part 
af the ninth comiury, contains the following story (Ch, à, p. 1; edition of Pai Aad): 
"During the year of tha reign of the Emperor Shun-taung fife] 2 (4.0, 805) tho 
country Kic-mi Fi] gH (otherwise #4] dl: the territory of Keria; me Cuavanms, 
Liccrmmis ene ra ie ovrideataur, p, 125) sont as tribute » pair of birds insensible 
ot re (A 4K LE — AE — JE), Tes birde wore uniformly black and of 
the alae of a ewallow, ‘Their voles was cleat, but did pot quite resemble that of ordinary 
birds, When placed ou a fim, (he fire wae spontaneously extinguished. The Emperor, 
admiring this wonder, had the birds put in = cage of fock-erystal [ruck-erystal being 
believed fu be a trngeformation of ice ， which wes hung in 
the eleeping-spertments of the palace, At night the inmates of the palace tried tu set 
fire to the hirde hy means af hursing was ¢andles, but entirely failed in damaging their 
plumage.” Ale Uhalf ab Hakri (1040—94) of Cordava (Mic Guesun om Stain, Deseription 
de l'Afrique seplealrionale par El Hebei, p, 45) bas the follawing sccount; Nous daumans 
le réelt enivant eur l'autorité d'Abow-"l-Fedl Djffer the Vousof, Arabe de la tribude Kelb, 
gol avait rempli les (onetions du secréinire anprls da Moanis, seigneur do l'Hfrikiya: 
"Nous sanistions & ao repas dooné par Ihe-Ouecammon le, Sanhadjien, eeigeser de la ville 
de Cubes, quand plusieurs campsganrds vinrent lai présenter wo coma de le taille d'un 
pigeon, mais d'une couleur ut d'ans forme trie wingulldres. Ils dénlarkrent m'avoir jamais 
TH nn olsenn semblable, Le pilmmage de cet animal offrait Les couleurs las pins balles; 
son bec dtait long et rouge, Tbn-Oannommou demande aux Arabes, aux Herbors ot ans 
autres permanes prisentes eile nvaient jamais vo on uleong de cette oxpice, et eur leur 
répoces qu'ils ne Le connaissent pas mime de pom, il donna l'ordee de lel couper lus 
ailes et de la icher dans le palais, À l'entrée de je mit, on pluça dose in salle on 
brasiop-fanal allumé, at voilà que l'aisenn se dirigen yors ce mouble ot tâche d'y monter, 
Les domestiques eurent bean le ropoussur, il ne cen d'y revenir, l'on-Ounsommon, eu 
ayant été everti, a leva, ainsi que toute ln compaguie, afla d'aller voir co phéaomène, 
Moi-mime, dit Djafer, j'étaii on de ceux qui sy roudireat. Alora, eur l'ordie d'Îlns 
Onasemmoo, où laine agir l'aissu, qui monte juaqu'au hresior ardent, «ft eo mit À 
bécqueler ses plumes, mimi que font tous les oissaux quund ils se chauffant au soleil, 
On jote alors dame le bresier dus chiffons imprégnés de goudron ot ue quantité d'autres 
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While the Chinese, in a somewhat masqueraded form, received 
the legend of the salamander, they never adopted this word, as did 
the Arabs. and Persians, It was reserved for the Jesuit Father 
Ferdinand Verbiest (1623—88) to introduce the Chinese, in his 
Kun yi t'u shuo, to an illustration of a European salamander under 
the title sa-la-man-ta-le $i HR Yb -K FH, which he says occurs 
in the country Germania (Je-érh-ma-ni-ya) in Europe: “Its habitat 
is in cold and moist places, its temper is very cold, its skin is 
thick, and its strength is such as to extinguish fire; its hair is of 
mixed color, black and yellow; a black and spotted crest rans along 
its back down to its tail.” The figure by which his note is illustrated 


shows a cat or fox-like mammal. ' 


Tasour ov tae VEGETAL Onicin oy Asnestos —lIn order to arrive 
at a correct appreciation of the complex notions developed by Ko 
Hung and Kuo Po regarding asbestos, we shall now turn our attention 
to another matter, In the first half of the third century an, 


Rang Tai fff Be and Chu Ying 朱 ME were engaged in a mission 
to Fo-nan $k 南 (Cambodja), and on their return to China published 


two works in which were laid down their experiences during this 
memorable journey. Their record furnished to the compilers of the 
Chinese Annals « great deal of information on the ancient history 


objets infammabies, afia d'angmenter l'intanaité du. feu, mais l'animal s'y Ot ancune 
Mitestion ot no se dérangon même pas, Eofia il enota hor da bresier et ve mit à 
marcher, ne paraimant avoir éprouvé aucus mel’ Quelques habitants de l'ifrikiys asen- 
rent que, dane ja ville de Cubes, ils avaient euteadu recontor l'histoire de cot oisesu, 
Dien eoul suit oi elle out vrais.” In examining cach for itself, we should certuialy take 
both the Chinese aod the Arsbie story for am abstruse fable. Such = fire-proof bind mest 
assuredly does not exist. On either side we are treated to the report of eye-witnesess, 
The two stories apparnatly are independent, although the subject is identicn!. After all, 
might this mysterious bird be an offshoot of the sslamander-phanix, restored to Life by 
an overstrainod imagination 人 
1 Te she tei ob'éag, 27%, chapter “Strange Animals," Ani L'a 8, p. 9. 
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of that country.’ In the article on Fu-nun, inserted in the Annals 
of the Liang Dynasty (502—556),* we meet a curious notice on 
asbestos with reference to à Malayan region, ns follows: “It is 
reported that Fu-nan is bounded on the east by the ocean known 


as Ta-chang 大 jy (‘Great Expanse'}.? In this ocean it a great 
island on which the kingdom of Chu-po jf fi (Java) is situated. 
East from this kingdom is the island of Ma-wa JE 3 jl.‘ 
Going again over a thousand /f in an easterly direction across the 
Ta-chang Ocean, one reaches Volcano Island.* On this island there 


+ Pesisor, Bull, de l'Ecole françaises, Vol. wi, p. 275, 

* Lien shu, Ch. 64, p. 3; likewise in New edi, Ch. 76, p, 3. 

* Correspunding to our Chinese Sea, extending fram Hai-nan tu the Straits of Malacca. 

“Past (Beil, Vol rv, PR 270) te inclined to Weatify thie island with Bali by 
seaming à élerical error (“Ma-ii" for “Mo-wa"). 

© Tre jun hwo chon EZ PR YK 洲 cliteraily, “the island of fre which ura 
of itself”). Prisrt (Bull, Vol ri, pp 206) hans justly recognized that the roading 
“great island” 天 洲 in Liang pha and Non ski is nn error for “Sire islacd” Indead, 
the text of Naw shi le quated with the correct rmiing in the Wei He (Ch, 4, p. 8) of 
the Sung period, in am enomy entiiled “Ashestos,"” Write, in his study Asbetos in Chana 
{p- 149), not consulted by Pelilot, translated the same by “spuntaneous combustion great 
inland." He acoordingty mccspted the wrong reading, and tock the word jaw inthe sense 
of “io burn." The latter point of view is justified, ns, for inetutco, the Aion Law DZ 
(Ko hi hing güu, Ch. 27, p. 18) writes Pik KS MA: Wiich of the numerous 
valoanie fslends of the Archipelago, one of the chief volcanic belts on the globe, aboutit 
be understood by K’ang T'aïs “Voleano tulund," cortainly is difficult to guess, In my 
opinion, Timor stands & fair chance of claiming thin booor, A, IR. Watsace (The Maley 
Arehipelago, p. 5) ohserves, “To the eastwant, the long string of islands from Java, 
passing by the north of Timor und away to Banda, wre probably all dus to yolounic ection, 
Timor itself coosiets of ancient stratified rocks, bot is said to have one volcan wear ite 
centre.” Again où p. 7, “In Timor the most common tress are Bucalypti of several specios, 
wo characteristic of Australia, with eandal-wood, acacia, aed other sorts in lees abendaote. 
These are scattered over the country more or less thiekly, but never so as to dusarye the 
namo of a forest, Coarse and scaxty grasses grow benesth them on the more barren hills, 
and à lurnriant herbage in the moister localities, In the islaude botwoen Tour add Jers 
there je often = more thickly wooded country, abounding ia thursy wud prickly trees. 
These seldom reach any great height, and during the foree of the dry season they almost 
completely Jose thoir lentes, allowing the ground betnath them to be parched up, and 
contrasting strongly with the dainp gloomy, ererverdant forests of the wther jelands 
This poculinr character, which extenie in a lens degree to the suuthers peninaula uf Celebes 
and the enst end of Java, is moat probably owieg to the prorimity wf Australis, The 
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are trees which grow in the fire, The people in the vicinity of the 
island peel off the bark, and spin and weave it into eloth hardly 
a fow feet in length, This they work into kerchiefs, which do not 
differ in appearance from textiles made of palm and hemp fibres, ‘ 
and are of a slightly bluish-black color, When these are in the 
least soiled, they are thrown into fire and thoroughly purified. 
This substance is made also into lamp-wicks which never become 


sauth-eost monsoon, whink insta for about two-thirds of the year (from Marck te November), 
blowing over the mnrthero parts of that country, prodaces » degroe of heat nud dryness 
which assimiiates (be vegetation snd physical napect of the adjacent islands to its owa. 
A Vittles further eastward ia Timor-laut aod tho Ké Islonds, « moistor climate provails, 
thy sonth-onst wiods blowing from the Pacific through Torres Straits and over the damp 
forests of New Guinen, acd ne « covsnquence evory rocks islet is clothed with verdure, 
to jt very summit. Purthor west again, as the same dry winds blow over n wider und 
wilnr extent of oooan, they have time to absoth freuh muisture, and we accordingly md 
the island of Java possessing à less and less arid elimate, till in the extreme weel aout 
Batavia rain oceurs more wt less all the year rowed, aud the incontning ase everywhere 
clothed with forenie of unerempled lururiance.” “The jansd mammals of Tintor are only 
tix Io number, one of which ie a sbrow mouse (Sorex denis), supposed to be poeallar ty 
the island” (ibid, y. 160). 

À Juin mn AE JR. Paitiot ronders this by “soorcbod hemp” (de chanvre rousst), 
sh If the reading were $42. Wyle translates the term “raw bemp hat the word fimo 
denotes a particular group of plants, the fibre-fursishing palms, und je co-ctdinatad with 
the wocd wa (“hemp”). Clothing of palm-tbres wae particularly made by the aborigiaal 


tribes of sauthera China, ani kavwe as Aung trie pu ET AE 布 (ray tein being a 
arinly of the genne Mass; ove the C14 po Tie AE by Koang Lo, Ch, 4, p. 5, ed, of 
Chi pu ton chai Lung sh). Tho so-called Manila hemp of commerce js obtained fram 
tho Abnon (Museu fevtilie), the staple matorin| for Filipine weavings (vee C. BR. Donen, 
Descriptive Cataligwe of Useful Pibve Plants of the World, py. 343-240, Washington, 
1897; and the roceut interesting article of OC, Buava, Philippine Fiber Plants, in the 
Philippine Crafirman, Manila, 1914, pp. 442—450), Manco Poo (ed. of Ture and 
Conpren, Vel. IL, p. 134) mentions Chut the people of the province of Kunichon manu- 
facture atiffs of the bark of certain trees which form tery fino summer eclathing, I do 
tot believe with Yale (jp. 127) that Polo hore refors to the so-called gras-cluth, hat he 
indeed monns Uteraily cloth woven fram the hark-fbves of trous The Mino La the pre- 
fiettire af Li-p'isg, proviues of Kuri-ehon, indeed mako teatiles frum treebark, called 
bark-cloth (pt pe JE ff: se Ta Ti'ing À lung oli, Ch. 00, p. 4) According to 
Megusthenss (Srasno, xv, 00) the Sarmanve (Sanskrit gramane, “necetic”) of India used 
to wear garments made from the bark of trece. The various kinds of hemp grown in 
Chinn are briefly eaumorsied in Chisere Jute, publlated by Order of the Inspector General 


of Castome (Shanghai, 1891), 
a 
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exhausted,” This text presents a somewhat amazing effort at 
associating heterogeneous ideas. The real affair described is the 
well-known bast-cloth common to the Malayan and Polynesian 
tribes, and peculiar to many other cultore-areas, which assuredly 
is not incombastible; and this product is passed off as asbestos, 
The reference to the purification in fire and Lo the making of wicks 
doubtless proves that asbestos is intended, On the other hand, the 
resemblance of ashestos-fibres to hemp or flax is well-known, ! 
The term “bark-cloth" is equivocal: it denotes principally two 
typea,—one known under tho Polynesian name tapa, in which the 
bast is flayed and pounded or macerated in water till it becomes 
soft and pliable; * and another, io whieh the bast-fibre shreds into 
filaments that may be spun and woven, As Kang Tai refers to 
the latter process, he must have had textiles of bast-fibre in mind. 
Ko Hung, as already stated, based his account of asbestos on Kang 
Tais report, and was familiar with both beaten and woven bark- 
cloth; for he has established two vegetable varieties of asbestos,— 
one woven from the flowers of trees, the other prepared from bark, 


' Hence our name “earth-fai” (Dutch sfoemnier, that le, “stone dus!" German Masde 
atin). 

* This method Es practised not only by the Malayo-Phlyarsian stock, but also by the 
negroes of Afries and the aboriginal trios af Amorina, Oaly a fow instances from literature 
may Lo gives, whit oumber might certainly be angmented by manyothers, W, Mansour 
(History af Sumatra, p. 49, London, 1811) saya on this anhject, "The original clothing 
of the Samatrans fa the some with that found by navigators among the lnhobitarite of the 
Booth Ses Talons, and oow generally oolled by {he tinme of Otaheltenn oloth, fb ts atill 
need among the Hrjange fur their working dros, and 1 have one in my pussemsiun, procured 
from these yoople, comsiéting of & jnckel, short drawers, and à exp for the Weed. Thin fa 
the tuner bark of a certain species of trou, besten out té the degree of theme regal rect , 
eppratnking the more to perfection, ai jt peserulies the alter kind of fnather, ere heing 
nearly equal to ihe most delicate kid skin; in which charsrter it somewhat differs from 
the South Ses elith, as that bears a resemblance rather to paper, or to the mannfactare 
of the boom" In central Celebs Nhe art of woaving in still onknowm, and the tribes use 
woly beatin fark sloth derived from n large variety of tenus (P. and F. Sanauix, Reise 
auf Cofotes, Voll, p.269, whore the process is dewribed), Sve alsa Donwe, Le, py. 8— 101. 
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Is K’ang Tai limeself responsible for this fanciful combination, 

or did he merely reproduce a tradition overheard by him in Fu-nan? 
We know that K'ang Tai, during his residence in that country in 
the first port of the third centory, encountered a Hindu named 
Ch'én-sung i Sf, who had been despatched there by the King 
of Central India in response to the mission intrusted to Su-wu 
fee iy by Fon Chon 96; fp, King of Fu-nan, Thos Kang Toi 
availed himself of the opportunity of interviewing Ch"én-aung on 
all tatters concerning India, and on his return to China published 
& work on the hundred and odd kingdoms of which he bad beard, 
This valuable souree of information has unfortunately perished. ! 
Indian and Fa-oan entertained close commercial relations: diamonda, 
sandal-wood, and saffron being expressly mentioned in the T'ang 
Annals as products that were exchanged by India with Ta Ten, 
Fu-nan, and Kiao-chi (Tonking).? True it ia, asbestos is not spocified 
in the list of these products; but K’ang T'aïs story allows us a 
peep behind the scenes, for it incontrovertibly shows that asbestos 
was known in Fa-nan during the time of his sojourn, Certainly 
it could not bave come from any Malayan region, where asbestos, 
ns for as T know, is not found or utilized by the native population: 
it evidently arrived iu Fo-nan from India, In an. 380 India 
presente! to the Court of China an offering of fire-proof cloth ; * 
aod this same event is alluded to in the Annals of the Tain Dynasty, 
in the life of Fu Kien (fF fg (837—384), * in the statement that 
India offered fire-proof cloth, * We romember that Pliny naturalites 
aabestoa in India, that Hierocles equips the Indian Brahmans with 


1 Patior, Gell, Vol. DIE, p. S76, 

* J'ang a, Ch. Bla, p. 10, 

* Sd lew duo cfm tia, Oh. ST, pe 11 (oompare Wine, be, p. 105). 
* Gries, BiiqgrapAlcal Dictionary, pp. TH. 

* Vide she, Ch. 112 (compare Piew fo Joi piem, Ch. 2), pi 01 
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asbestos garments, aud that the Arabs derived the mineral from 
Badakshin (pp. 820, 327): hence we are entitled to presume that 
asbestos was sometimes shipped also from India to Fa-nan in the 
beginning of the third century. This postulate is necessary to ac- 
count for the fact that K‘ang Tai struck correct notions in Fu-nan 
regarding asbestos,—notions which agree with those of the classical 
authors. Asbestos products, however, were rare in Fu-nan, as iu 
Hellas and Rome (Purxy, rarum jnventu) and everywhere else, and 
the supply presumably could not keep pace with the demand; there- 
fore the “malign and astute’ people of Fu-nan ! conceived the ruse 
to trade off Malayan bast-cloth under the name of “asbestos.” This 
at least seems to me the best possible theory explaining K‘ung 
T’ai's account, as far as the theory of vegetal origin is concerned. 
A specific example of what the Fu-nau asbestos was is offered by 
the interesting story of Duke Kie, discussed above, from which it 
appears that bast-cloth was really shipped to China under the label 
“asbestos."’ The merchants who offered this ware hailed from the 
Southern Sea, and this product must have been identical with what 
was shown K'aug Tai on his visit in Fu-nan, Duke Kie’s clever 
experiment also demonstrates that K‘ang Tai had merely fallen 
victim to a mystification, 

The influence of the asbestos text in the Liang Annals is apparent 
not only in the Taoist school of the fourth century, as shown above, 
bat also in several later works. ‘Thus the Mion lan or Vien lan 
LUC), à work of the Trang period (618—906),* says, “In 
Pi-kien [3 tk there is the Island of Blazing Fire, producing a 
tree the substance of which can be woven, and which furnishes 
what is called fre-proof cloth.” The geographical term “P'-k‘jen" 


* Thos they ore charecterized in the Annals of the Southers Tai (Peiaaot, Bail, 
Vol. 11, p 261). 


* Cited iu Ko chi Bing pan, Ch. 27, p. 13, 
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oceurs in the Fo-van account of the Liang Annals as the name of 
a great island of the ocean, situated 8000 ff from Po-nan, and, 
according to Pearztior, + seems to have been along the Irrawaddy 
and the Indian Ocean. The information of the Haan lan, of course, 
is deficient, as in the Liang Annals Volcano Island has nothing to 
do with P%-k‘ien, but is located far enstward, in the Malny Ar- 
chipelago. 

In the above translation of the passage of the Liang Annals, the 
kingdom of Chu-po has been identified with Java, the name being 
a variant of Shé-p'o, by which Java became known from the first 
half of the fifth century. This conclusion is confirmed by à text 
ascribed to the Z wu chi $€% Py AR and contained in the Tai p'ing 
ya tan,? in which the Island of Blazing Fire is located in the 
kingdom of Se-tiao ff FJ, which is doubtless a misprint for Ye-tino 
HE FY. Now, we owe to the ingenuity of Petttor the identification 
of this namo with the old Sanskrit desigantion Yavadvipa, * and 
this solution of the problem seems to me a well-assured result. 
Since the J wu eld, in ite account of Volcano Island, depends upon 
the text of the Liang Annals, it seems equally certain that the 
Chu-po éountry wnentioned in the latter is the island of Java. The 
passage of the / wu chi is worded us follows: “In the kingdom of 
Ye-tiao (Java) there is the Island of Blazing Fire, covered with à 
fiery plain, which lights up spontaneously in the spring and summer, 
and dies awsy during the autumn and winter. Trees grow there 
whieh do not waste, the branches and bark renewing their fresh 
appearance; in the autumn and winter, however, when the fire dies 
out, they all wither and droop. It is customary to gather the bark 


* Bult, Vol, 111, p. 264. 

* Ch 820, p. 9 (edition of Jun Yiiun, 1812), ‘The text js quoted also in the com- 
mentary bo Saw fae chi, Wei cdi, Ch. 4, p. 1, 

* Nuit, Vol, LV, pe 203; and Tray Pea, 1013, pe 457. 
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in the winter for the purpose of making cloth, It is of a slightly 
bluish-black color, When it is soiled, it is thrown into fire again, 
and comes out fresh and bright.”' The interesting point bere is 
that the trees alleged to yield asbestos are set in causa) relation 
with the fire of the voleano, which tranamits to the bark ite fire- 
proof quality. 

Two other texts may likewise be traced to the Fu-nan account 
in the Liang Aouals, The Haden chung ki 2 tp EL, written by 
Kuo 3R}* of the fifth century, observes that “there is à voleano 
in the south, producing a tree which is used for fuel without being 
consumed; the bark, when woven, makes fire-proof cloth, of which 
there aro two kinds”? The Sim i ti jit FEU (‘Record of 
Wonderful Matters"), by Jin Fang {7 iff, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, annotates that “the fire of thie active 
volcano in the south is oxtinguished in the twelfth month where 
upon all trees push forth branches: while, when the fire risea again, 
the leaves drop, the same as in winter in China, Whon the wood 
ln used for fuel, it is not consumed by the fire; and the bark, when 
woven, makes fire-proof cloth,” This version must be connected 
with oue handed down in the Min hien fung ao of Ma Tuan-lin, 
who erroneously says that the Volcano country (Huo sian) became 
known only at the time of the Sui (589— O18), and then quotes 
the following from the "Quatoms of Fu-nnu" (Fu-nan fu an $f 
南 + 6) by K'aug Tai:* “Voleano Island is situated somewhat 
over à thousand (i cast of Ma-wu Island, In the spring the rains 
act in; and when the rainy season is over, the fire of the yoleano 


* Compore Wri, foe, p. 146, 

* Hie poreonal name ls nokeown. 

* Tn agreement with Pao-p'u-fae (p, 322}, 

* Compare Peur, Ball, Vol, Il, pp, 875 and 276, not My rendering la based 
no the text in Files diew fri Sam, Ch, 228, p. 19. 
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breaks forth. The trees in the forests of the island, when wetted 
by the rnin, have 4 black bark, but, when wffected by the Gre, the 
bark assumes à white color.' The inhabitants of the adjoining 
isles gather this tree-bark during the spring, and weave it into 
cloth; they make it also into lamp-wieks. When but a bit eoiled, 
they fling the cloth into fire, and this means purify it, ‘There ta, 
further, # mountain, north of the country Ko-ying (written Kia-ying 
dm #%)* and west of Chu-po (Java), 300 Ji in circumference. 
ho active eruption of fire opens from the fourth month, and ceases 
in the first month, During the period of yoleanic activity the trees 
drop their leaves, as in China during the cold season, In the third 
wonth the people betake thomselves to this mountain to peel the 
treesbark, which is then woven into fire-proof cloth.” 

The Lo-yang Kia lon Ri > WB tim É AT: states that the 
country Kil-se 车 斯 produces fire-proof cloth which is made from 
the bark of trees, and that these trees are not consumed by fire. + 
The number of texts insisting on the vegetal origin of asbestos 
could doubtless be much increased; but those here assembled are 
sufficient to show that this doctrine, first tracenble to Kang Tai, 
had obtained à permanent hold on the Chinese mind, despite the 
contradictory explanation based on the salamander. While the Chinese 
salamander versions unquestionably go back to Western traditions, 
I am not convinced that this ia the case also with the vegetal 
theory, As set forth above (p. 906), I do wot share the opinion 
of those who impute to Pliny a belief in a plant origin of asbestos, 

à ‘This oburvation, of coarse, relates in reality fo anhestoa. 


* Soe Peuuor, Hell, Vol, TV, p 278, mote, 

" flecords of the Boddhivt Extabliskmente in tho Capital Loyang, weilten by Vang 
Hiawch. ba 街 — iy 047 or shortly afterwards (Berrecimmmen, Jot, fim, pe 4, 
No, 468; and (Cuavanses, Boll, Vol. LU, p 381), 

* Iw she in pl'éng, chapter où fre (fea te), p. Ub, Kü-se te perhaps ulmiical 
with Kicsbi FEL ff, designating *Turfau-Diimus." 
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The tree-asbestos of the Alexander Romance and a Syriac work 
(p+ 508) representa rather isolated instances which show lack of 
cohesion, and cannot be unduly emphasized. Asbestos filaments 
bear such a striking resemblance to hemp or fiax fibres, that it 
becomes intelligible that the theory of their identity could have 
spontaneously been advanced in various parts of the world. Our 
own nomenclature of asbestos varieties is witnesa thereof.* In the 
following. section I shall try to explain how thia theory originuted 
in Fu-nan, * 

The Arabs and mediævul Europe, as alrendy observed, were too 
much absorbed by the identification of asbestos with the salamander 
and phenix to pay much attention to the idea of vegetal prove- 
nience. This view, curiously enough, loomed up in Europe in 
Martint's Atlas Sinensis. 1t is told there that there ix a kingdom 





* The moontaindtree ashewtos af the Chiuese mectx its parallel in oor “mowatain wood" 
or Hgoiform asheston (roll) variety uf saloates which jv hard and élus grained, goner- 
ally of a brownldh oolur, and often besring an egact tmemblance to perrified wood, Al 
iret sight it might euviiy ho inistaken for the lattar, eepocialiy when #oMeieut [rom ie 
present to give He the raddy diner of dorwpod wood or bark. Uader the mnicroese put, 
buwerer, Ue eryetal fibre le canily detected, as is alan tho abseeo of the vegetable celle 
whinh ore steayy to be found in petrified wood OR H. Jones, Asbestos, p. 14), Also the 
Chinese gem to hayy taken petrified wood for ssbestos (see Wri, Le, p 15%; and the 
writer's Notts om Turgmais, pe 24). | 

* An annlegons example: fa whieh the anelents were deluded (m regard to & Chinesn 
product, is presented by Chinese silk inken by several classical authors for ikin fleeces 
obtained from trees (Yates, Trafrimum duhigeirray, pP 182). Viner, (Grongiew, UL 121) 
hae the verse, “Amd Geren comb thelr (lerce from wilkem leaves (Velleraqne ut fuliie 
depestnnt fienuin Sere). Srhano (my, 80) woppoved the raw sti material to bé à sort of 
bros fibres sernped frem the hark of trous, Areonding to Diodvaws Poutrowres, the 
Seres comb the rather colored flowers of the desert jund an mike procinns Ogured pap. 
ments, rewemblieg in enlor the flowers of ihe meadow (ibid, ps 181). Pury (vs, 20) speak 
Ot the Seres fumed for the wool founit in their forodts; they oomb of à while down adheriag 
to the lenves, and steep ii in water. The use of water to detach silk from the tress is 
insisted om aloo by Solitue ond Ammianny Mareellinus, beth of whem propaand the vegetal 
theory of the origin of silk. Paisanins of (ho sacre eealiry denied that the threeds 


from which the Seres make webe ore (he produce af hark, and described the sitiworm with 
foie correctives. 
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in Tartary styled Tania, which produces stones; and above these, 
an herb which fire can never consume. When it is surrounded by 
flames, it reddens as though it would be entirely burned up; but 
as soon as the fire is out, it re-assumes its former gray or ash 
color, It is never very large or high; but it grows like human 
hair, and has almost the shape of the Intter. Its consistency is 
very feeble and delicate; and when placed in water, it is noted 
that it turns into mud aod is entirely dissolved. ' 


Tue VOLOANIO Tuzory.—After having discussed the opinions of 
the animal and vegetal origin of asbestos, another question remains 
to be answored,—How did the idea of à volcano acting upon the 
formation of asbestos spring into existence and develop? Besides the 
voleanic theory propounded by K‘ang T'ai, there are a few others 
that call for attention. The Ski ¢ ki? records an embassy from the 
country of the Yü-shan bringing a tribute of fire-proof cloth to the 
Emperor Wu of the Tsin dynasty in the year 280, On this occasion 
the envoys of Yü-shau stated that “in their country there is a 
mountain containing veined stones (wen shi 3U 石 ) sending forth 
fire, the appearance of smoke being visible at the horizon throughout 
the four seasons, ‘This fire was known as the ‘cleansing fire.’ 
When unclean clothes were thrown on these blazing stones, how- 
ever big the accumulation of filth, they were porified in this manner, 
and came out as new.” These clothes, of course, must have been 
of asbestos-fibres. This story is strange, * and is hardly reproduced 
correctly in the Obinese text, as it is now before us. : No reason 
can be discovered why asbestos-cloth should be cleaned in a voleanic 


1 A. Kiacuen, Le Chins illustrée, p 278 (Amsterdam, 1670). Kircher refutes this 
error; Martini’s story lé doabtlese derived from the Chinese. 

1 Oh 0, p 4 (ol of Has Wei te'ung 442); compare Wrium, L €, p 145. 

* In all probability it de + mere echo and bad digestion of K'aug T'aj's narrative. 
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fire, as auy other ordinary fire would answer the same purpose, 
The true story must have been so worded that asbestos itself was 
produced by the volcano in question, and that the agency of the 
volcanic fire to which it was exposed was instrumental in rendering 
it impervious to fire,’ We have here, then, a reference to an 
asbestos-producing voleano situated in the west of China. A burning 
mountain beyond the K‘un-lun, upon which any object that is 
thrown is immediately burnt, is mentioned in the Shan hai hing;* 
and we have seen that the Sow shéa ki derives asbestos from this 
voleano in the K*an-lun.? Chinese tradition, accordingly, is nc- 
quainted with two voleanoes producing asbestos—one on an island 
in the eastern part of the Malay Archipelago, first reported by 
Kang Tai; and another placed in Central Asia, From none of 
these territories, however, has asbestos ever become known to us! 
hence we are compelled to conclude that the volcanic theories of 
the Chinese records have not been prompted by immediate obser- 
vation, but are the result of a series of speculatire thoughts, These 
thoughts themselves, on the other hand, have a certain foundation 
in correct observation: it is in the manner of their concatenation 
that the speculative element comes in. 

It may first be noted that from our scientific viewpoint even the 
direct association of sabestos with yoleanoes is quite correct. Tn 
the widest sense of the word, we include under “asbestos both 
pyroxene avd hornblende; the latter most frequently, the former 


* Jo n manner similar to that in which Pliny Invokes the scorching heat uf the tropieat 
run in the deséris of India ws the eause uf the fireproof quality of the mineral. 

* Wysan Le, p 146 

* The Seng History, scronding fo Buxtsruneinee (Media Restarches, Vol, Hp. 190), 
describes « yalrana bag of Uromti, which contains sat ammonioe: “fnside there is à 
perpetual Are, sad the ¢muko sent mt from it never ceases; cloods or fogs are never sein 
sconnd this mountain; in the evening the fumes ixening from it resemble torch-light; the 
bats, from this phenomenon, nppesr also in uk red color.’ Compare W. Ovastry, Oriental 
Geography of kin Hanhal, 了 264 
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more rarely, assuming an asbestiform character, Pyroxene, à very 
common mineral, is a constituent in almost all basic eruptive rocks, 
and is priscipally confined to crystalline und voleanie rocks. In 
different localities it is associated with granite, granular limestone, 
serpentine, greenstone, basalt, or lavas, Likewise hornblende is au 
essential constitueut of igneous rocks.’ Nevertheless we cannot 
grant the Chinese the merit of having made such an observation, 
which is due solely to our modern geological research, There is, 
moreover, no voleano in Asia which to our knowledge has ever 
yielded ashestos, vor do the Chinese pretend to have actually im- 
ported the material from a volcanic region. To them the voleano 
is a romantic place of refuge to explain the perplexing properties 
of asbestos. The introduction of the voleano must not be explained 
by reading into it the latest achievements of our geology, but from 
the thoughts evolved by the nature philosophy of the Chinese, 
nourished by the glowing accounts aceruing from foreign countries. 
The question will be difficult to settle, whether Kung Tai owes 
bis theory to himself and bis Chinese environment, psychological 
and educational, or whether be borrowed it outright from the 
people of Fa-nan. I feel positive of the one fact, that the volcanic 
point in it was conceived in Fu-nan; for China has no volcanoes, 
and all Chinese accounts of such relate to countries abroad. * 


"AW. HE domes, Aadestos, ju 21, Adbestés eccurs In high altitudes. la Maly, tor 

instaure, it is rarely found at sn lower luvel than five theweend feet, sauging fro thle 
upwards to tweive thousand; in fact, up to the dine of perpetnal mme, Hence the addition 
*moantsin” ie so prominent in oar names for the varieties; us, “mountain wood,” “mountain 
leather!" “mooutaia payer," "mountain cork,” "mountain faz.” 

* There is a wegative criterion which Hlustrates that the Too tradition. of the 
voleanle asbestos js not due te as linpetus from antalie. The Arabic authors make frequent 
allusinns to the volenunes of Jera snd neighboring islands, but never mention asbestos in 
this connection. Ikn Khordälleh, im Sle Boat of the Routes and Kinpdums (844—845), 
tells af = email volomno in Jabo (Java), à hundred cubite squure, and only of the beight 
of » lance, on the summit of which fixmas ore sisitle during the night, while Ut throws 
ap smoke during the day, The merchant Soleiman, who wrote in S61, epenks of = 
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To Kang T'ai, asbestos-fibres were of vegetal origin, the product 
of the bark of # tree, somewhat on the order of palm or bewp 
fibre. The ready-made textile was impervious to fire, and the mind 
eager to account for this wonder of nature settled on the theory 
that this property should have been brought about through the 
action of a untaral fire. The material in its crude state had already 
habituated itself to fire, which had hardened it in such a manner 
that it could successfully resist ali attacks of the element,—an idea 
also alive in Pliny’smind, People of Fu-nan who had occasion to visit 
certain Malayan islands with their belt of voleanie mountains observed 
the great luxury of vegetation which there prevailed, and its en- 
durance despite volcanic eruptions, Pury tells us of an ash-tree 
overshadowing the fiery spring of a volcano and always remaining 
green.’ Chao Ju-kun, deseribing the action of Mount Etna, observes, 
“Once in five years fire and stones break out and flow down ns 
far as the shore, and then go back again. The trees in the woods 
through which this stream flows are not burned, bat the stones it 
meets in its course are turned to ashes,” * If there were plants to 
outlive the ravages of voleanic destruction, the primitive mind argued 
that the absorption of subterranean fire had made then fire-proof. 
The fibres of asbestos, being fire-proof, were consequently derived 
from plants growing on voleanic isles, this association being facili- 


Mountain of Fire near Jiwagn (Java) which jt fa impossible to appreach; at ite foot 
Mere bes spring of cold and sweet mater; the sume in veiterated by Thu al-Fagyh (008). 
Masndi (043) rmporis n tradition regardiag the Malayan voleanoes, neoriiug to which, 
during the thunder-like eruptions, a “range ead terrifying voice resounded announring the 
death of the hing of ehiel, the sounds being luuder at lower in accordance with the im- 
portance of the person (we G, Pesan, Asiations de voyages arabes, perrans ef turks 
vel. à l'Éntréme-Orient, Vol. 1, pp. 28, 41, 59, 0, 110, 145: ani Cants pe Vat, 
Maçomdi, Livre de L'avertinument, pp. 90—09), Not ove of thees or any tater Arabie 
writers muutiontcasbeston among the products of sither Java ar any other Malayan regia. 

6 Viret seterno hane foatam igneum contegens fraaluus (1, 107, ÿ 240). 

* Trenulation of Hrerm and Hocanua, p. 154. 
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tated by the fact that their inhabitants manufactured fabrics of 
bark-fibres, That this hypothesis was formulated in Fu-nan appears 
plausible to a high degree; for, aside from the inward probability 
of this supposition, there is no such account in classical antiquity, 
Western Asia, or India. Pliny neither correlates asbestos with 
voleanoes, vor does he speak of asbestos in his discourse on the 
latter, 

The report of K'ang Tai, duly adopted by his countrymen, was 
then eroased by the salamander story inflowing from the Roman 
Orient, and the imaginative Taoists at once set to work to reach 
a compromise between the salamander-asbestos anil the volcanic 
tree-bark asbestos. If the vegetable kingdom in certain places could 
survive a volcanic fire, and if, as stated by Western traditions, the 
salamander could exist in fire, there was in all the world no reason 
why the hardy creature could not stand o volcanic fire ns well. 
This was the act of Kuo Po, who ejected the trees and replaced 
them by the salamander, that now made its home in the blazes of 
Volcano Island in the Malay Archipelago (p, 335). To the author 
of the Sou shén kit thie compromise seemed too radicul, and he 
arbitrated by restoring K‘ung Tai and bringing Kuo F'o to honor. 
The vegetable as well as the animal kingdom, in his way of 
reasoning, can live in yoleanic fires; and asbestos is either the 
product of the bark of these plants, or of the plumage of birds or 
the hair of beasts. Wang Mou of the Sung period accepted this 
verdict, and acquiesced in the belief that there is foundation for 
hoth these statements, * 


Discovery oy Asnesros on Curnase So 一 The Annals of the 
Later Han Dynasty, in the interesting chapter dealing with the 


1 Ch. 13, p. # fof the Wa-ch'ang print), 
* Wrus, L e, p. 147. 
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southors Mau (New Man) and the barbarous tribes in the south-west 
of China (Sa J pt 南 Be), have the following report: “Their 
contributions of tribute-cloth,. fire-down (Awo teur 1K a), parrots, 
and elephants, were all conveyed to the Treasury.” ' Write 
refers this account to the tribe called Jan-mang ff. 1695 ),? mentioned 
in this chapter of the Annals à couple of pages before; but it 
would seem that it relates in fact to the Paisma:ti A 后 KE. 
a tribe settled in Sze-ch'uan Provinces (north-east of Mao chou), * 

The term “fre-down," employed in the text of the Annals, is 
explained by the commentary as being identical with the term 
“Bre-proof cloth” (duo hum pu); that is to say, it is underatood 
by the Chinese in the sense of asbestos, The word tui iv very 
ancient, and appears az early as the time of the Shi king" with the 
significance of clothing woven from the down of birds or the fine 
undergrowth of hair of mammals,’ Sucli textiles woven from bird's 
down are ascribed by the Chinese also to the sboriginal tribes 
inhabiting southern Ching. E. H. Pauxen" has extracted from the 
Ling nan i wa chi the information that the chiefs of southern 
China select the finest down of the geese and mix it with the 





‘ Dow Haw she, Ch, 116, p. 11 b. 

‘Le, p 10 

* He wrongly transribes the fret character Jon foompart Hurd, China cod the Romoen 
Orient, p. 80). The tribal onme Many le donbiles jdentical with the Mang SE stuiied 
ly G. Davie (Frontière siac-annamife, pe 160); see alo Coavanxes, T'ouuy Fun, 1000, 
p 了 EL 

* fhe, p Uda. 

* Compare the interesting study of J. M. Put, Fresnde bardurioeke Bde oe ote 
Chima, p. B15 (OR bayer, dind., 1974), The Pabaindl sens to have esteudel from Say 
chan ss far aa into Kane (Oitavaxser, Tomy Pao, 1008, p 698), 

* Evoon Clans Classics, Vol. LV, pi, 141. 

"Wt Ge only the ait down of will bids 2nd wild beatle, The tramlatins “habille- 
ment fnlt em Taine” gives liy io (Le Tele, Wal, If, p. fl, WW errencous, as already 
pointed oat-by J. A, Muar (Nadraug, Kicidwag wad Wadeang der alien Chivenen, nm Shi 
ako Cocymeve hae the wrong rendering, “éteint de inine-” 

* Chut Rene, Vol. XIX, p 101. 
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threads of white eloth to make coverlets, the warmth and softness 
of which are not inferior to those of soft floss cushions, In other 
words, Mr, Parker adds, eider-down quilts were known in China 
very long ago. D. 1, Maccowax, in his highly interesting essay 
Chinese and Aztec Plumagery,' makes this contribation to the enb- 
ject: “A work styled ‘New Conversations on things seen and heard 
at Canton,’ was written by n native of Sa-chou who spent many. 
yeurs in that city in a mercantile capacity in the lutter part of the 
last century. In a short section devoted to bird clothes, he says, 
‘There are several kinds of birds, the feathers of which are woven 
into a peculiar cloth by the Southern Barbarians. Among them is. 
the oolestial gooso velvet,* the foundation of the fabric being of 
silk, into which the feathers were ingeniously and skilfully inter- 
woren, on a common loom, those of a crimson hue being the most 
expensive. Of these wild goose feathers, two kinds of cloth ware 
made, one for winter, the other for summer wear. Rain could not 
moisten. them; they were called ‘rain satin,’ and ‘rain gauze, re- 
apectively. Canton men imitated the manufacture, employing feathers 
of the common goose, blending them with cloth, This fabric, though 
inferior in quality, was much cheaper.’ The tribe Nung (@ 
in Knang-si made « special industry of fabricating à tisane of cotton 
and goose-down.* Kuang Lu JQ} Gg, who speut several years 
among the Mino tribes in the service of one of the female chiefs, * 


=< 


» dmetidon Journal uf Science ond Are, M ver, Vol, XVI, 1854, p. 5, This 
important study has been wioduly forgotten by the present, and 1 apprehend mle by the 
preceding, gruvration. Neither Mretechorider mor Uirth, in their references to wf, has 
ever appealid to it, and anqueindanee wilh this treatine would dawbiless have [od thes to 
better romnlis. 

‘Apparently a Hteral translation of déve apo jaay FE RE AE Cali of the 
wild ivan). 1 find this term mentioned in the ion way dei ew (Ch. 5, pe 48) de the 
muse of a fur garment worwn from down and forthers of hawks and wild gene, 

2 QG. Davéata, Froutidre siuc-muwemily, p. 112. 

* Wri, Notes on Chmere Literature, p SV, 
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and wrote an interesting account of them in his book. CA‘ ya 
赤 雅 ,: mentions thé bird-feather textiles under the name wiao 
chany 4; 量 nnd discriminates between fine feather weavings stylol 
so-fu ZH FR * and coarse feather textiles termed “goose fiehing- 
nets” (ngo Hi 类 fey). 

This evidence permils as to infer thut the term duo ts‘wi, 23 
applied to asbestos coming from the South-western Barbarians, " 
signifies “hird-dlown sable to resiat fire,” and accordingly echoes a 
tradition current among these barbarians themselves. If nothing 
else, the peculiar choice of this term, which occurs in no other 
text, would amply support this opinion. The conclusion that the 
barbarians themselyes worked this fibrous asbestos into a textile 
would of course not be forcible; at least, it is not imperative, and 
it is sufficient to assume that they had gotten bold of the raw 
material, When we further consider that parrots‘ and olephants 
uamed in the Annals are local products, the conclusion may be 
hagarded that also asbestos was found in the same region. This 
impression is confirmed by a statement of Yang Shéu 42 恒 
(1458—1559) to the effect that “fireproof cloth is produced in 
Kien-ch'ang %Ë 昌 in Shu (LSze-ehsuan)， This aubaltance is 出 
white as snow, and is obtained from crevices in the stones, being 
identical with what the Annals of the Yiian Dynasty term ‘atone 
aille-floss’ (ahi jung 4% #§).""" An asbestos-producing locality in 





* The preface ip doted 1635. The yussage ls in Ch. à, ju 6b of the reprint, in Ci 
po fan choi fous she. 

* The Arabe word nf deo (T. Wares, Hrsoge vu dhe Chinese Leayeage, jt. 356), 

* The occurrence of the term in the Hin Annals Le an dyolaied inatance, 

* In the test “trnjged birds.” Interpreted os porrola Parrute are fret meniicend: la 
Prien Han sin (Ch. 6, pe 0) unier the nome “hinds able ty speak" (adag. poe alee HE 
Lig >. They are frequently referred io in the Annals ne tribute gifts (for justance, 
Kis Deeg aha, Ch. 105, p Ob; Tomy Pao, 1006, po). 

" Ko edi ting pian, Ch, 27, p. 18 (compare Writ, Lc, p 163). Hegarding the 
aabettcs af the You wee beiow. 
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Sze-ch'uan is here clearly pointed out; and this agrees with the 
statement of F. P. Ssvra! thet asbestos is met with in Mao chou, 
Sie-ch‘uan; and, as the Paiema-ti were settled near this region, 
they were very well within reach of asbestos. 

[t is not surprising that these “barbarians bad come into pos- 
session of nshestos; for this mineral is found on the surface in 
numerous placed of this globe, and there are instances on record 
that it bas accidentally been discovered even by primitive tribes, 
In 1770 P. S, Pavtas® reported that the Bashkir, a Turkish tribe 
in the region of Yekuterinburg, had discovered on # mountain a 
coarse kind of asbestos of yellowish-gray hue, being exposed to the mir 
in. large pieces split lengthwise, with brittle fibrea whidh could be 
pulverized into a hard white wool, In the same ares he visited 
also the Asbestos or Silken Mountain," giving n circumstantial ac- 
count of the occurrence and mining there of the miveral, and 
mentioning also that an old woman had possessed the knowledge 
of weaving it into incombastible linen and gloves sod making it 
into paper. * 

The most remarkable utilisation of nsbestos on the part of & 
primitive tribe is made by the Eskimo. D. Craxrz* has the 


—— 





4 Contributions toward the Mal. Med, of Chinn, p, 26. 

à Biter Murch berachiodéne Provinzes cee russivcden Heieds, Vol, UE, po 16 

* Jo Muvsian SAalbomaye Gora (ibid, p. 184), 

* He HH, Jowes (débuter, pu ST), not furiliar with thn interesting account of Pallas, 
tepresenie the matter a (howeh tie site lad been discovered only ahortly before 104), 
aud even neserte that the Silken Mouuisin is sald to be entirely compowed af axhestos, 
ft neces wall out af the queiion thal the Techwleal Sockely of Massa, ot whose report 
Jones falle bark, coold have made sock an elaurd atalument, for Pallus Lind already anil 
that the monotain consists principally of inte His intedtization is apt to refulo ales 
Jones proposerons allegation that wp to the present time liitle use hes been mode of 
iwbesine le Ras and Siberia, “on aceonnt of the prevailing ignorance respecting its 
peculiar propertion” Aa early se V700 mrwe wae spread in Kuseia of en Lararmhustible 
Hinws from Siberia, ‘This referred to an ashestow-quarry discovered Were about 1780 (PJ. 
you Sraauremesn, Nord. mu dafliche Teil 二 Ana, 17. ali, Stockholm, 1739). 

à Tae History of Greeuland, Vol. 1, p 60, Lande, 1167, 

Te 
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following observation on the occurrence and utilisation of asbestos 
in Greenland: “The amiantus and asbestos or stone-fiax are found 
in plenty in many hills of this country, Even in the Weichatein 
are found some coarse, soft, ash-gray veins, with greenish, erystul- 
line, transparent radii shooting across them, The proper asbestos 
or stone-flax looks like rotten wood, either of a white-gray, « green, 
or a red cast. It has in its grain long filaments or threads, and 
about every finger’s length w sort of joint, and the broken end is 
hard and fine like a hone. Bat if it is pounded or rubbed, it 
develops itself to fine white flaxen threads. When this stone is 
beaten, mollified and washed several times in warm water from its 
limy part that cemented the threads into s stone, then dried upon 
& sieve, and afterwards combed with thick combs which the elothiers 
use, like wool or flax, you may spin yarn out of it and weave it 
like linen. It has this quality, that it will not barn, but the fire 
cleanses it instead of lye or suds. The ancients shrouded their 
dead, and burnt or buried them, in such incombustible linen, They 
still make purses or such kind of things of it for a curiosity in 
Tartary and the Pyrenean mountains, Paper might be made of 
this linen. The purified filaments may also be used as we usé 
cotton in a lamp, But we must not imagine that the Greenlanders 
have so much invention: They use it dipped in train (for as long 
as the stone is oily, it burns without consuming) only insteud of 
a match or chip, to light their lamps and keep them in order." 
In the Encyclopedia Britannica it ix stated that “hy the Eskimo 
of Labrador asbestos has been used as a lamp-wick.” 1 do not 
know from what source or authority this statement comes; but, in 
view of the data of Orantz, it does not sound very probable. 
Marco Polo's account has shown us that in the time of the 


Vel 1, p 714. 
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Mongols asbestos was dag, that ite preparation and weaving were 
perfectly understood, and that asbestos products were atilized in 
Chins, From this time onward we no longer bear of imported 
“fireproof cloth,” while the accounts of native asbestos increase. 
As early as the Sung period an attempt had been made in the 
Imperial Atelier to spin and weave nsbestine fibres imported by 
the Arabs into cloth, but not with brilliant success. ' 

A positive allusion to locality where asbestos was found 
during the Mongol period is made in the biography of the treacher- 
ous Uigor minister Ahmed (A-ho-ma),* who, in a memorial to 
the Emperor Kubilai, stated that “Mount Pu-ko-tsi fy #4 HE 
produces asbestos, which is woven into cloth unconsumable by fire; 
an officer should be despatched to gather it.” In tho main section 
of the Anuals? the date of this memorial is fixed in the year 1267, 
and it is added that the Emperor indorsed it and issued an order 
in compliance with the request, The term for “asbestos” used in 
this text is sii jung 石生 (literally, “stone silk floss”). We 
have already seen that Yang Shén (1488—1559) pronounced this 
term identical with what is generally known as “fire-proof cloth,” 
thut is, asbestos; and this identification is certain beyond doubt. * 


+ Jig wei shan Ci’ uny d'en (alcenly quoted above, Ch, 5, p, 89 b). 

2 Tien fi, Ch, 205, p. 2a. He Agares emong the *Villsinoue Ministers.” Marre 
Pole has told bis story (el. of Yrum and Coins, Volt. p, 415). 

* Véon ski, Ch 0, pe 19, 

* Giles, Schinge!, and the Faglioh and Chinese Standard Dietiousry, have adopted it 
in this veuse, The term with the esme mesning ip used in Japan (Gers, Prodaits, p. 650), 
Aloo Chang Ning BFS GPE or the Ming. eothor of the Fang chem tox gow Fy Vi He HF. 
combines the *xtane silk Hos” of the Mongols with the ancient tributes of Gre-proof cloth 
(Pica tee tei pies, Ch. 21, yp. 0; Wiun 4e, p. 153). An analogous expr=seiog gocurs 
iu the form ab me 石 fp ("stone hemp’) is the Tung sing Ai (P'e ite pie fu, 
Ch, lp 4b). This text would pesew 二 veritable value if eny dependemer could be 
piseud ou thie aparions work (joe CHavannts and HOT Trail manichdes, p. 145), 
which muy reach hack to the middie of the sixth oontury, The pesssze in question, 
however, esuvot be exactly dated, aor can the mysterious country Pa-tang ba bdentifed 
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In regard to the location of Monnt Pu-ko-ts3, Wylie, who has 
already called attention to this passage, ! observed that it is difficult 
to identify it; but, *as asbestos is said to be found in Tartary, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose à coincidence in this also," G. 
Sourece* writes the name of the mountain WE He" 
translating this by “red mountains of Pie-kieh,” which he places 
in S2e-ch'uan wt 27° 12 latitude and 102°58 longitude, * 

A, Wittsamson® seems to be the first European author to record 
the occurrence of the mineral in Shan-tung. Under the title 
“asbestos” be haa the following: “This strange fossil mineral is 
found at King-kwo-shan, and also at Law-sze-shan. The natives 
use it for making fire-stoves, crucibles, and other fire-proof purposes, 
The fibre is good and very feathery, and by the admixture of cotton 
or hewp could be woven into articles of clothing, Such articles 
being exposed to fire and having all the alloy consumed, would 


(it oppeare only im this passage, as shown by Pree À tiew, Ch 42, where Pudtuug & 
ranked amang the unidentified eoustries of the Bast, solely with peferrnoe te this test), 
The allusion to asbestor ie Brion, ‘The text runs thus: “In the lake Yingomgo 最 和 A 
池 there are ships fustewed by meuns of “stone veins” (+46 mo A We worked into 
ropes. These ‘stoon veins’ come from the country puts Fifj Hi. sui are as fine me silk 
fete. They are extrarted from the stone, and reeled like hempen surdige. ‘The inaterial 
is styled ‘mineral hemp,’ and le also mode iuto cloth.” The passage, at any rate, demon- 
strates that the mineral character of aebesius was known to the Chinese pring to the age 
of the Tian, and possibly during the sitth oontury, ‘The following text from the Persian 
geography af Ahmed Riri of the sivtennth evotury and relating to Egypt might eventually 
be enlisted for the explanntiog of the Chines story. Is je thos translated by © Hvaur 
(Pall, 在 oj dex Langues Oricatales, Gih ver, Vol. ¥, 1000, 六 19F)r “Dune certaines 
localités erott noe harbe dont om fait les cordages des gros nuvireé: alle donne une lumibre 
à ia feqon dane chandelle; quand elle s'éteint, om la fall tourner plusieurs file et elle 
redevient lumipeune.” 

4 Loe, p. 168 

* Nédorlandreh-chiaoes Woordantoek, Vol. 311, p. 1068. 

* This le the reading of the Mew ¢luw toa yew. 

* At moulé be interesting to exttle (hiv question, Thas far, 2 have failed to find any 
intications iy the dan efi regarding the site of thie mountain, 

* Notes on the Productions of Sina-tang (Juurnai Chine Branch R. 4e. Soc. Vol 1V, 
1864, p 70). 
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afterwards form fire-proof garments, sach as ancient history speaks 
of, and such ns are used in legerdemuin, Bat the mineral woald 
muke most excellant fire-brick, which would be cheaper and more 
Qorable than any others, This is worthy of the consideration of 
the masters of the steamers on the coast.” Unfortunately Wil- 
liamson did mot supply the technical name by which the substance 
is known to the Chinese, This defect was made good by F, P. 
Sur, ! who furnished the name pu dwi mu JA IK AX (literally, 
“wood without ashes: imcombustible wood), and pointed out three 
localities where it is obtained;—Ln-ngan fa in Shan-si, district of 
Yi-t‘ien in Teun-hua choo in Chi-li, and Mao chou in Sze-ch‘pan, 
The occurrence in Shan-tang was confirmed by A. Favvet, * who 
stated that “asbestos is common in Shan-tung; pounded and mixed 
with soapstone it is made into crucibles, amd very pretty white 
Chinese farnaces; they are as light ne cardbowrd, and stend auy 
bent; these articles ara extensively made in the capital of the 
provinces," In this account I have fail confidence, because Faurel 
wae w good naturalist and observer, and because | enw and collected 
auch stoves myself, ‘These epecimens, six in number, ? ware obtained 
at Peking in 1908; and from the description given me by Chinese, 
there could be no doubt that they were really made of asbestos. 
This impression is corroborated by Professor L, P. Grutacap, Curator 
of the Department of Mineralogy iu the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, who states that these stoves “consist 
of n very finely triturnted asbestos, with which (purposely or ad- 
ventitiously I cannot suy) there is an admixture of particles of 


‘ Contributions foward the Mat. Med. ef Cina, p, 26, 

* (Miew Sevier, Vol, LI, Ta, po 876, 

“An the American Museum, New York (Cat. Now 12427, 12662—12056). A epecimnn 
is figorel im the Catalogue of the Chines Collection for the international Health Erdihi tion, 
Léna, 1554, p. 82, and ip defused there om “fine stows,” 
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limestone; there is evidently also a smearing of clay, which to a 
slight extent pervades also the ashestiferous muss." As this sal. 
stance is designated by the Chinese in Peking pu Auei mu, it ia 
conclusively proved that at present this term relates to à variety 
of asbestos, though this does not imply that it might not refer 
also to other lime-like minerala which in our opinion do not come 
under that category, These ashestos stoves, white in color, enclosed 
in frames of wood or bruss and heated with coal-briquettes, are 
much utilized in Peking and manufactured about 80 fi in the hills 
toward the west of the metropolis. I could not learn the name 
of the village or Ineality, ' 

Genuts* pointed out that pu Auei mu denotes in Japan in- 
crustations of carbonate of lime, which settle around branches of 
trees immersed in # current of mineral water, This may bo; in 
China this term refers also to petrified wood, 

lo reading the notes of Li Shi-chén* on the subject of pu Ami 
mu, we are struck by the fact that he does not make any allusion 


* The Fart Cafaloguer of fle Chines Conews" Collection af the Autre: Hragarian 
Uniserent Ærhikition, Fine, 1873 (ji. 60) étütain the following entry in the Chef 
eallestion (repeated alec im later Exhibition Cutmlogure of the Customs): *Aidhentos, Lams 
tent Fae DE: place of production, Shantung, mml for making fireatores, erucitlen, 
Mey the fibre weren with eottom or dump is mule inte fireproof material” This in 
formation i» spurious, and based on a mismmécratanding of Williameon, who anid thet the 
Bbre je gout and very feathery, aod by the odmizture of outtin or hemp cowl be wiven 
into urines of clothing; in fect, of course, it la pot so woven hy the Oliinene, oor le lt 
woven by thetn wt all; at lost, thore in ont the slightest evidenee of hie, Moreover, the 
term Manigabe-wd haa nothing to do with wsbestos, but denotes a mndleal preparation made 
from powdered dragup-bowes, that is, hones of foal! miimal.—How badly Chinn ln (rented 
by var minernlogi¢ie, and even le utherwiee completn monographs, tw Ulaatrated by ihe book 
ef R.A. Joxme on Asbestos, All that is mid there ln regard to Ching emoynte to the 
coe salence (p20), “In Ching aleo asteatew oonuray but, apart fromthe mennfectare of 
« coarse kind of cinth, we koow little of any purpose to which jt ie there applied.” There 
uever seen or beard of uny ssbestoecioth now manufactared in China. 

* Produits, p, 450 (see alu p. 044). 

* Péu ti'ao Fay mu, Oh 9, p. 14h. The translation given by 2, ne Mier (Lagi 
daires chimie, p. 86) ls an Incomplete mhatrunt from the Pee fran, 
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to the “fire-proof cloth:" he does not tell us that it is identical 
with what aucientiy wus called huo huan pu. In fact, the traditions 
regarding the two products are entirely distinct Certainly pu fiuei 
mu refers to the mineral, and huo juan pu to the finished textile 
product, 

There is another term, gang A4 aid [EE Z, which likewise 
Tefers to a variety of asbestos. It is difficult to see why Sura ' 
and Geenrs® were so much exercised about this identification, the 
one saying that “this variety of hornblende, or greenstone, is 
scarcely to be called on asbestos; as it is by some writers; tho 
other even going so far as to impeach some foreign authors on a 
charge of confusion, Both Smith and Geerta were insufficiently 
informed ou the eubjeet; for what they describe is certainly styled 
by us “asbestos, whether the Chinese specimens commercially be 
of good or had quulity. D, Haxsuur ? identified yang Fi shi with 
“asbestos tremolite, * silicate of lime and magnesia; and this ia 
what we still include under “asbestos.” It appears that this stone 
is used only medicinally.* The English and Chinese Standard Dic 
tionary ® lists both pu Awei mu and yang Ii aii under “asbestos,” ! 


thay p ET 

© fe tape 448 

"Note om Chew, Mar. Med, p 111 Cé'éarmareutiont Joarval, 1661); or in bis 
ieee Papers, p. B18. 

© Phls word ke derived from Tremola, Moaut St. Gotthard, where this variety wee 
iret found, 

© F we Miny, Laplésires chaud, yp. 105; Brot lu Bazin, Chims moderee, p 550. 

Vel Tp vie 

Wi theuld be pointed oat, however, that this meaning af pany Hi afi ie of eompara- 
tively rreant origin, the exact date of whinkh semaine to be asnetinined. In the older 
texte cited by Li Shi-chtw on the anhject, nothing can be found ta remind nt of asbestos; 
und the early éoutves te oo brief aud obscure that they hardly uliow of any posites 
oonclistiont. Thine the Pie da merely refers fo Shootang oe the plore ef provenience by 
anzing thal pamg BY adi oorare En the Mille and valleys of Mount Te'l wd im Lang-ye, 
aiding het it de the roo of mito (ye mma, “cloud mother") in the Cloud Mountains 
(Yas aban), Tan Hungbing elutes that this mineral, which là dug together with mica, 
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Marco Polo proved that he was possessed of a ectentific mind 
when he exploded the salamander legend at the very moment that 
his Tarkish acquaintance told him of bow asbestos was dug and 
spun, The same case might be applied as n test for the scientific 
ability of the Chinese. Troe it is, the scholars of the Ming period 
clearly recognized the identity of the asbestos discovered under the 
Yüan with the imported fire-proof cloth of old. In vain, however, 
do we look in the literature of the Obinese for an awakening on 
their part, and a critical attitode toward the ancient legends, when 
the mining and working of the material within their boundaries 
hat offered the opportunity ever since the days of the Mongols. 
The miods of Chinese scholars, at least those of thé last centuries, 
were not trained to observation, and atill less to logical conclusions 
based thereon, especially when these were apt radically to antagonize 
venerable traditions. ‘he diseovery of aabestos in China did not 
lead to studies by her scholars and to an overthrow of popular 
errors. On the contrary, the oll book-knowledge persisted and 
triumphed. Wylie quotes the following from Chou Liang-kung 
J SE LC. au author who lived under the Manchu dynasty and 
had occasion to see a strip of asbestos cloth: “The ancients said 
that it wus woven from the bark of a tree that grew on a burning 
mountain; while eome say that it is from the hair of a rodent, 
The atutement that it ia from the bark of a tree, is the most 


iy very similnr to mle, only af greater desaltys and thot gam A's oti, digg in Vi-elim 
together with alum (foe #8}, ben bit yellow and black im polor, bat that it |e only dhe 
root of alam or mica, and that the trae dtate of affaire ie oot yet mesure, Tao Hung 
king, uccontingty, was oot povitive about the irue mature of fhe subetzocc ; it imny originally 
hove bees à variety of mica pr alum, At any rote, it has no proctionl importance foe the 
historian of asbeatod, av the Chinese over inde any nee of Li in the manner of anhestin, 
bet only. took it) intrrnaily ss a medicine. It ahoold be remembered that Apollonius bas 
allusions ta mize in bis ueccuut of asheston {je 904), and that (loseorjies and Pliny likes 
nabesios to alum (pp. 003, 308), 
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probable, us ite color is more like hempen than woollen fabrics.” 
To the eredit of the Chinese, however, it most be said that Ts‘ai 
Tino BE fF of the Sung period plainly rejected the legend of 
the animal origin of asbestos, though he failed to grasp the real 
nature of the substance. Tt will be remembered that this author, 
io hia work Tie wet shan téung tan, reports the importation on 
the part of the Araba of asbestine cloth und asbestos raw material, 
and that the latter was woven into textiles in the Imperial Atelier 
of the house of Sung. These facta impressed the Sung scholars 
‘and set them to thinking. ‘Tsai Tino makes the positive statement 
that asbestos is not the hair of a rodent (SE 鼠 Æ th), and 
that the Chinese manufactures of his time testify to the fact that 


the old stories are wrong, 


Anpexna—In the letter purported to have heen addressed by Prester John 
to the Byzatitins Emperor Manuel, and written about 4165, we. read the 
following about the salamander vielding the material fr ashestint garments 
(F. Lana, Dur Priester Johannes 1, p 80): “In alia quon provineia [of 
india, the territory. of the alleged Royal Presbyter] juxta torridam zonam sant 
vermes, qui lingua nostra dicuntur salamandiae. loti vertices non posant vivere 
nivi in jane, et fachint pelliculim quamlar elrea se, sicut ali vermes, qui 
faciunt. sericom. Huoc petlicula u dominatms palatii nostri stindioss eperatur, 
ot inde haben véites ot pannos ad étroem sum excellentiag nestrae. sti 
pao. mom nisi in igne fortiter wceemo luvantur.” In this deseription the 
mlamander is associated with the eikworm working self an envelope that Le 
rouled off and apuo like wilk, the material being incombustible and washed in. 
fire, in view of the popularity of the storioe about Prester John in the 
thirteonttt century, the “salamander-eik," so frequently mentioned in the texte 
of that period, may well be traceable to the poseage in qomtion, In one of 
the imedionval manieetipia edited by Zarncke (pp. 467, (70), twelve men appear 
before King Manuel ae ambaraadors of the Presbyter, and impress him by 
cleaning thelr robes of salamarler-silh in Maming fire. The Presbyter's letter 
je instructive for another reason; for it shows, as pointed out on p. 325, that 
the Hostity of the sulstimnder’s product with aabestoa was not recognized in 
the curly middle ages. The bread, it is told there, is bulked in m vessel made 
from wsbestos; the pavement ie of green topaz, which by mature ig col, to 
moderate. the heat of asbestos (A pistoribus panis eMficitar et in clibano facto 

- 
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et atheto ponitur et coqnitur, Pavimentum clibani est de topazio virnli, qui 
nnturaliter est frigilus, wt calidilus nsbesti temperetur, Alioquin panis non 
coquerstur sed conboreretur, Taritua est calor asbestl). ‘The walls of 4 furnace 
in the bakery (pistrinum) wore likewise of asbestos (Est enim furnus fuctus 
exteriun de lapidibns precioss ef muro, interius caelum et porieter sunt de 
albesto lupide, cuits natura talis est, quod, semel ealefactes sit, deinde in- 
remissibiliter sine izne semper erit eilidush These passages concerning asbestos 
are wanting in the original text of the letter; und aro interpolations occurring 
in Mmantecripts of the thirteenth century. 

Fulvtoff, ofler many uneomplimentary remarks on Hantolph’s personal 
appearance, exelains, 可 have maintained that salamander of yours with fire 
any time this two and thirty years; God reward me for it!" (Suaxeergane, 
1 Henry TVS, 52). A lead in the midet af Matoes was adopted by Francis 1 
ds his badge, with the legend, Nutrise ef extingue, 41 nourish and extingniah" 
(E Purses, Animal Lore of Shakespeare's Time, p. 320), 

PF, 496, note 4. The French translation of the teal in question by 
d'Hervey-S1.Danys his been rendered into English by 8. W. Wuuiama in his 
article Notices of Fu-sing (J.A, 0. 5., Vol. XI, 1882, p. 98). It appears from 
thia translation az though in the opinion of Duke Kio Voicano Island were 
situated in the land of the Atnxons, about ten thoueind 1 north-west af Fo- 
ming; tor ls the cloth from the bark of the fiery tree mentioned in it. In 
the trambation of Willinms it rtm thus: “In tho middie of the kingdom in 
an island of fire with a burning mountain, whose inhabitante eat hairy enukes 
fo preeerve themselves from the beat; rats live on the muuntain, from whose 
for on |tieombustible tissue is woven, which is cleaned by putting it into the 
lire instead of waahing it.” In fact, the text, ns roprinted in Tu shu tn ching, 
is worded ae follows; *Southward [from the country of Women or Amazons], 
aeriving at the southern shore of Voleano Inland, the inhabitants on Mount 
Yeu-hun there subsiat ont ..., cul and bearded smker ty order to ward off 
the poliohous vapors of the volcanic heat, In this island there are flery trees, 
the bark of which can be wrought into cloth, In the Wioritiy monnd live hery 
rodenits, whore talr con be ronde inin atuffa. These ore incombumtible, and 


when solled, are cleaned by meine of fire" (F4 至 k wl € i oS ink, 
Ul LE SEE A Se M 1 BL eM OE 
RA EH I FL À fi À € FH KAËÉENUÉ 
ffs = ag z= 予 #1] VR VA 1K as Yen-kon is an artilleially enined 
term, which does nol appesr in other testa; It hd apparently intended for 
“blizing (yen) Kuonlun” ‘The exact meaning of wb ee ig not known to me? 
aceniing to Kiang-hi it ls identical with OS hi. The interesting feature or 
the above text is that the asbestos and salumander story is linked together 
With Ihbulous accounts of Fu-ming and the Anwzons, and it will be remembered 
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that the report of a specular lens coming from Fu-sang is embodied in the 
sue text (thir volume, pe 198). FT expressed the view that this lene appears 
to have been of Western origin, anil that Chang Yüe was familiar with traditions: 
relating to Fu-man, India, and Fu-lin (p, 204), thie opinion ie confirmed by 
the present case in which Chang Yoe adapts to his purpose the Fu-nan version 
of nabestes in combination with the salamander story. 

P, 354. The country Se-tiso appeare in another text of the J we chi, 
cited in the Gling tei pty tan (Ch. 23, fol, 49), There, a plant is briefly 
described inde the name mo-ch'u 摩 FFF (according to GA. Stvant, Chinese 
Maieria Medica, p. 40, unidentified), which grows in Se-tiso: the latter, it 
je added, js the name of @ country. Wf it esol) be proved that mio-ch'y is the 
transcription of a Javaness name (and thie is probable), the ease would muke 
an interesting contribution to the identification of Se-tiao with Ye-tino. 


NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
CHINA WITH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
THE COAST OF THE INDIAN OCEAN DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY | 

PART II 
W. W. socentin 
nt. 
Ceylon and Maldive Islands, 


53 (1). Asing clita ahéng lan. 25, Taurtas sian (A [= ly). 
Nicobar Islande, 


These islands are n five daya voyage north-west of Lung-yen 
inlet (Palo Rondo). There are sevon passages of varying size through 
any one of which ships can pass, 

Tradition says that formerly the Baddha Çakyn while passing 
through the islands took a bath in the water when these (islanders) 
stole his mantle (kachoya). The Boddha took an oath, saying, “They 
shall hereafter shine in their bare skins among those who wear 
clothing.” So it ia that both males and females shave their hair 
and go without clothing, covering themselves both before and behind 
with the leaves of trees fastened together. #) Neither have they any 


13 See Y'onny Pas, July, 1014 p 419, Marsh, 1018, p M. 

2) Ma Hogn's description of the Toui-lut ialande le catitninod in his chuapler on Ceylon, 
gee infra, 0 (Th Te éesens to mo likely thet Mu Laon end Fel Pein included the AB 
damian islaude ic their Fami-ian shen, alilionch there fs bo daubt that the Audamnns wees 
Woown to the Chintee of the enrly part of (be thirteenth eeniury (Hirth and Rockhill, 
op amp. ot, AE. The Boldtho (9 sald to have vital Ceylon whore he preached 
the Lonkivetiies eotre, He prevemubly stopped on the Touilan islagde when on his way there 


= 
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rice, but they catch in nets fish and prawns, and these, together 
with à kind of banana and cocon-nats, form their food. 

Though a ship tony not have passed that way (previously), it 
may anchor off theso islands (in safety). En the jen-1:8 year of 
Hsüun-té (AD. 1482) on the second day of the tenth moon, wiuil 
and water not being favourable, (we) anchored off these islands for 
three days. The islanders came off in dug-outs bringing cocoa-nuts. 
The men and women in these boats wero just as previously stated. 


54 (1), Tuo i ebih lio. 57. Shwa-na-ta (8 Im Bi). 


It is encircled by ranges of green hilla while the sea spreads 
out all along it. 

On the daddle of the hill there isa Buddhist temple, all solitary, 
in which are the mortal remains of the Cakya Baddha, and where 
ihe people have kept up the custom from of olf of worshipping 
with perfumed candles aa if it were the live (Boddba). 

On the sen-zhore there is n (fat) rock like a lotus-shuped pedestal 
on whieh there ia the impress of the Buddha's foot, one foot four 
inches in length, seven inches broad aud over five inches deep. 
Sea water collects in the foot print, but ia not sulty but sweet 
tasting, like must (ji), Those who are ill and drink it are made 
well; the aged who drink have their years prolonged. *) 


1) Stug-kacln is, as alrendy in Wang To-riina's tine, an olnolite ame for Ceylan, 
Chew Ch'dfei wail Chao Ju-kon already mm thai nome Hi-lun a fa) sud in the 
Vies pth it is and written Cilaos ( Se Pap See Hirt mul Roekhill, op sg. oft, 
7878, Av ued by Wang, the voue Séng-ka-la applis nly te Dondors hill mar 
Belligam (Pinh-lo-li) at the southersi extremity of the tant, où whieh was the Lempin 
with the Sleuping Bulla. ‘The impress of the Buddha's foot al this temple must aot be 
confosaded with: that on Adam's Peak which le tmrntioned by Cheo Ju-kus and ky Ma 
Tuan, who seenyle the Mohammedan tradition that twas Adam 4 footprint. 

lt would stem that thie cavity in the rock, or bopreee of thn Huddha's foot wes 
knows oe jhe “Holy Spring” «Æ Ff ), fue hero ls whet Wang Talon (07, Chin t's) 
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The natives are over seven feet tall, their faces are dark brown, 
their bodies black, their eyes well opened, and with long bands and 
feet. They are sleek and hale, as is but natural to descendants of 
the family of the Buddha. Many of them live to over an handred 
years of age. In the beginning the Buddha, in pity for this people 
who were in poverty and given to stealing, sprinkled them with 
the sweet dew (of his doctrine) and made them to become righteous, 
and caused the land to bring forth red stones (rabies). The natives 
dug them out of the earth; those they picked up with their left 
hand were for trade, those they found with their right hand they 
decided that in future (lit. after the Buddba) they would help those 
who had no stock to trade, So (through the pitying love of the 
Buddha) they have all been made well-fed, good and virtuons, 1) 

Before the table of the Buddh (ff # pif) there is à bow! 
($K Fi) which is neither of jade nor of copper nor yet of iron. Its 
colour is dark brown (3%), and it ix lustrous (iE): it rings like 
glass when strack. In the early days of the Yan dynasty three 
(two?) missions were sent (by Kublai Khan) to got it. *) 

Tn view of what has been said above (of this people) and al- 


hue to say; “At the base nf the elif beside the Holy Well there ased to be à pagoda 
aver an hundred feet high, The ter of the pagoda was otiginully plated with gold, but it has 
fallen dows, and the ous are broken and green with mos and Jicheon Tu (the rain) 
there ie « erane’y nest over seven fort broail iu which are two red-hesded crane, male 
and a frmnle, ... The vatives have put up © tablet here on which te written Lao dao À 
CH #4 “the sillage of the old erames”)..,_.. Aged persone of over « handred 
years are mamerous (herestuot): they drink the water from the Holy Well.” 

1) The latter part Of This parugraph la difficult to tudersiand © hase my translation 
ou the mplanations fursished me by © Chlame friend, s veholar of goad standing, bet he 
Wee not well setisied with his romdering There seems to be some reference ta this story 
iu Prise Olorie’s sory of the pout In Ceylog from which prerions stones wore taken, the 
waters of mii pool having bern derived from the teurs shed by Adam and Eve “The 
King,” be sys, “taketh not (lise gems for himself, but for the good uf bis soul once of 
twine s-year he salfereth the poor to search the water, and take away whatever stones 
they eun fad. Cathay oud the way fhither ( edit), 11, 171. | 

2) Sex supra, Part 1, p. 436 (Z'onng Pas, Vol. XV, 1924). 
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though the Buddhist teachings are condemned by (us) Confucianiate, 
when we ace the god-like appearance (75 相 ) of this people and 
the honesty of their habits and customs, we cannot but believe (im 
the value of Buddha's doctrine). 


55 (1). Fing yoi shiny lon. 10. Har-uaw (65 M). Ceylon. 


Iu the Great Sea are the Tsui-lan shan (A && [lJ], the Ni 
cobur islands), There are three or four islands (1, in the group). 
The highest is called Su-tu-man (45 $8) BF), ') Sailing before the 
north-aast wind they eau be reached from Mao shan (IE [I], Palo 
Weh) in three days. 

The people all live in caves. All of them, males as well na 
females, go naked like wild animals, so they grow no rice, bot feed 
on yams, bananas, jack-froit, and such like things, or on fish and 
prawua, 

There is a foolish story to the effect that if they wore but n 


1) Ch Geo, Phillips, POR AS, NX, SUIS UN soins poaelble as poggested by 
Phillips, that Sa-ta-man is aa error for Yin (48 j-tu-man, Cantonese Artuk-mun, already 
abel by Chao Ju-kus to designate the Andaman islands, This would confirm my opiaims 
thai dhe Toutes sham of Ma Hunu Eneladid the Anilimama, Great Nicobar ie ralled 
Sombolong, and Phillipe wnggeste alterantively that Sa-ti-man may beat error for So-ma-loum 
(楼 i ie? ), a transcription of that mame, Ming oid, O6, 8°, rence Se:tu-man, 

‘Pei gang hao Kvig tien fe, ©, TAS (ai lan aban) gives tho following sailing dire 
tow for feole guing from Su-mfa-te-In (Acheh, Sumetes): *Paseing the Mau shan (Paulo 
Web) and proceeding for 4'/y watches ono aomies to Lange-yen heii (Palo Mondo), Thence 
10 watehes, and uné pestis the Tauldui shan (Grant Nieobary where the water ia $0 fathoms 
Tt is alee culled Sotn-man shan. Thero ore rat channels 【 a and Cour cidges CP FE 3 
ati one umy Talon ¢ (iE [Lp) whieh: fe tnhibited, After making the Taui-ien abus ka 
10 watches the Vinghe-tal shan Un Ceylon) nd the Hill of the Buddha tempie (eur 
Bolligasn) are sighted, Tien in (Bland) watches ome comes md 可 HA aly ut 
the fuel of which i# the Sh@o-win reef Th 咎 - ra HE Lowlia Mead, or wear it) ou 
which the wares break soisily, Qutside tho water in the channel js 50 fathoms, Again 
(from here) it) watches, aod ones reorhes Fich-lo-ll, ktiown mi tho Anchornge of fsi-lan 

SE TY WS 22 FEE). Goins toner worth. (by land) $0 di ote reathes tbe Cupltal” 
CE #, W. Mayers, China Aeview, U1, £24— 226. 
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little piece of cotton to hide their oakedness, they would have 
ulcers and sores, This is because when anciently the Buddha crossed 
the sea, où coming here he took off his clothing and bathed, when 
the natives stole them. The Baddha thereupon careed them. It is 
also commonly said that this is the country of Ch'ih-lunn-wn 


(35 98 #,).1) 

Westward from the Tsui-lan islands for seven or eight days 
(watches) one comes in sight of the Ying-ko-taui headland (@* EF 
2X (lj), aud in another two or three days (watches) one comes 
to the Buddha Temple Hill (7 4% 111), Doudera Head, and to the 
first place (reached iu) Ceylon, the port ealled Pieb-lo-li ( Hi He 
ÆH).*) At the foot of the hill by the sea-side there is à linge 
rock with the mysterious imprint of à foot which is greatly revered. 
Tt is about two feet long, Tradition aays that it is the impress of 
the Badia’s foot. In the impress there is a spring whieh does not 
dry up. People dip ap the water and wash their face aud eyed, 
saying, “The Buddha water will make us clean.” Such is the com- 
mon belief of the people. 


3) Ch'th-innn-wa romaine aoexplained. In Cantonese it is pronoweced CAYd-Lue am 
(or a}, See, however, Gerini, Geog. of Plolémy, 386, 4, 4, 415 —418. 

1) The text rende ‘seven wr eight days,” and “jn smother two or threr days,” but 
thie ia clearly a mistake as the exiling directions given above any that it took 14173 watthes 
(say sn day unl à half) to go from the Mao shun (Polo Wah) to the Nieobart, end 19 
watebrs (sey two days) from there to the hondiand called Ying-ko-taui chan whioh most 
have bees st or near the santh-eastern extremity of Ceylon (certainly not Trinkomele, us 
suggested by Gerini, Geog, of Motemy, 886, n, 2), Onn of the enrlient Baddhist shrines in 
Ceylan was af Dondern Hew, ane Tennent, Geyiow, 11, 11a. 

Pilou, or *vitiagi” ( FEL) of Pieh-lo, ix without say daubt, os first pointed nut 
by Gre. Phillips, Belligamme wr Beligam aad about thirtees milee from Galle, See T’owag 
Fao, 1914, p.430, The sailing directions given sheve are, of contes, wrong in making janks 
come to Gull» before rvaching Heligum und da the number of watnhes stated an necessary 
to sail that distance. It perme strange thai our Ming authors kaew nothing of Colombo 
which mast kave-besh an important port, jadging trom what Wang Te-yden wy of it ia 
bis Jaya 

Chang Shéag'e efition of Me Hann's work says that the King’s palace wie 4 oF 3 
(89 or BOF) H to the north of the place of the Buddhas Nirvdus. 
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Tu the temple there is a sleeping Buddha, the couch is made 
of eaple-wood aud ornamented with all kinds of precious substances, 
and’ the des is equally beautiful. The Buidiha’s tooth (and other 
relics) are ilao revered in this temple, which ia said to be the place 
of the wieh-pan (niredue of the Buddha). 

Travélling north-west by land from this places (i. ¢,, from Beligam) 
one then comes to where the King lives. 2) The king is a So-li man 
(镇 里 À, from Coromandel), 

They believe in the Buddha, (akyamom (fay J), and show 
great reveresce to elephants and cows. They burn cow dung to 
ashes with which they ameur then bodies, As to cows, they drink 
their milk but do not est their flesh, When one dies, they bury it, 
He who kills n cow is püunished with death, or be may redeem) 
himself with w cow's head of gold. At dawn, both in the king's 
palace and in the dwellings of the people, they must mix up cow 
dung und smear the ground and worship the Buddha. 

The great mountain (near) the capital (re, Adam's Peak) 
pierces the clouds, (On it) isa grent footprint two feet deap and 
over eight feet long, Tradition says that it is the footprint of A-jan 
( 阿 (HE, Adam), the first father of men; that is to say, Pan-kn 
(ARE HD. 

Ths country ie extensive, the people numerous. It equals the 
kingdom of Chao-wa (Java) io its wealth ond plonty, 

Tho people have the upper part of the body bure; ns to the 
lower part, they have a piuco of eluff (iis) hell in place by n 
waistband. Their bodies are clean sliaven, but they leave the hair 
of the head and wrap the heal iv a colton eloth turban, 

When they mourn their fathers, they do not shave their bodies, 
The women draw their hair into s knot behind and wrap around 


13 The capita} waa nt CGiampolo, we Tennant, Copé, If, 224. 


themselves a piece of white cotton cloth. They eat and drink in 
private, and men may not see thém do so. 

Batter is n necessary ingredient in their food, and betel-nut is 
never out of their mouths, 

They born the dead and bary the bones. 

The native products are ya-hu (F& 2) of which there are 
three colours, blue, red, and yellow, and blue mi-law stones (#y 
KE BE A). The two kinds of stones (called) fst-fa-ni (= EU DE) 
andl £G-moan ( # 说 i | are found in the sand brought down 
by the water which falls on the slopes of the mountain (fe 
Adam's Peak) and rushes down. !) 

The floating brightness of the rays of the sun on an island of 
the sea is the essence of the pearl oyster,*) They have made a 


1) Chang Sbtug's million speaking of the precious stones fonnd on Adam's Peat, 
says, “there comes from oat thie mountain red wot CHE tf). blue po-dw, yellow pa- 


bu, blue mi um (PG DR BE datent (EE Gl] DE) au arate 
(Fk PSE. Ge) See Breléchncider, Modieue/ Researcher, 1, 173170. Ue may Net la 
Arabie ant Persisg the tamu pebul is applied to what wo eull raby and corundum, The 
Mobammedan authors distinguish red, bine, yellow, white vakute Hein io anil to be 
ofa dark tod colour, the mame probably meane “Tram Ceyluo.” ATémodes le all ti have 
"an irregular nolour; it in eed, mined with dark yellow. It ia fimad tu large pliers, end 
lw the feast raluakie of the rod stones, OL ali Dorie Barbed, op sup. ei, #08, Wii, 
315, 316, He eave (215) thut in Nectings there ip à rapphire called cringewiice. The may 
be the same ts the /fil-fe-ad of Ma Huo 

3) Chung Shiug’s eitition bes, *I4 ty à commnoa saying that the precious slonms (of 
Ceylon} wore formed from the tears of the Lord Buddha (CL Wang Ta-yfan's remarks 
on pags 376 an the origin of prechms stones in Caylun), There is im the een (along 
the const af Ceylon) a eirip of anowwhlte floating sand (a sani bank); (he radiance from 
the rofieetion af the reyes of the aan wud moon om this sand ls overwhelming, and the 
pest! oysters all guihery tegriher on the sand,” 

fini yang chug Eneg tiem fa, ©, 12" (Hei-ian) anges “Lo the ben cof Ceplan) there lee 
noteworthy «pot called the White Floating sande When the sun whines on (hem, Ube radiance 
jaoverwhelming. The nntives anil wut to it, for there be great store of oyvters there. Before 
The King’s palace Chere ke à peurl poil. Beery three pears they go and gather the pools 
on the sands and pet them in (be pond. Whea they have rotted, they woah then anil pick - 
out. the pesria" Chae Jo-kus says that rat'eoyos were thought by some persone to be 
produced Uy the reflection af jhe wtrr où the surtvon of the earth, and which had beeome 
hard by magie influence (Mirth amd Kook bill,-op, amp. er, BG, S29). 
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ponil {in which) every two or three years they spread out oysters 
which officers guard; then the pearls can be sifted out and removed. 

They have rice, sesamum, and lentils ( 茶 1}, but no wheat, 
There are many cocon-nut trees. 

As to fruits, they have the banana, the jack-froit, sugar-cane, 
melons, and esculents. There are also catile, sheep, fowl, and ducks. 

In trading they use a gold coin weighing 1 candareen 6 li, 
(also) Chinese musk, foe silk gauzes (HS $e), embroidered taffetas 
(34% $4), blue (and white) chiua-ware, copper cash, copper, iron, 
and camphor. 

lis tribute (to the Court of China) consists in pearls and 
precious stones, 


55 (2). Haing cha ahéng lan. 26. Hsi-tas SHAN (3 eal 山 ). 


This country ean be renched from Sa-mén-ta-ln with a fair 
wind in twelve days. The territory of this stato is extousire, the 
population dense, The riches they have amassed equal those of 
Chao-wa (Jara), In the interior there is à high mountain which 
reaches to the sky. On the summit of the mountain are found blao 
meitan stones (Py Se BE A), yellow yo-du stones, blue and red 
precious stones; they are washed down in the sands alter heavy 
ming and picked up. In the sea near the coust ( 5 ) there is 
a pearl shoal (BE ff yh): here they are in the habit of going 
and gathering oysters with vets, These they pour into a pond, 
and whon they have rotted, they wash them in a sieve and get the 
pearla. 

On the sea-coust there is a fat stone on which is the impress 
of à foot over three feet long,') and in it there is water which 


1) Hai wang chas Loony. tiem tu, 2, 11" (Hsiclan) says that the Coot print of the Hyddin 
was over two feet long, following in this Ma How's statement. 
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never evaporates. They say that in agées gone by Cakya Buddha, 
when going to the Tsui-lan islands (the Nicobar islands) went up 
this mountain and left this footprint: Down to the presant day it 
ig worshipped. Below it there is a temple called (the place of) the 
nirvana of Cakya Buddha. His true body (fx Æ ie, the lifelike 
representation) lying on its side is in this temple. There are also 
reliea (pertra) in bis resting place. 

The climnte is constantly hot; the people are are usually well- 
to-tlo, and rice ia pluntiful, 

The products of the soil ave precious stones, pearls, ambergris, 
frankincense. The goods used (by the Chinese in trading) are gold 
and copper coins, blue aud white porcelain-wure, coloured satin, 
coloured silk pauses, 

Men and women bind their heads and wear a long shirt, 
Wrapping around their middle n piece of cotton stuff. 

In the 7th year of Yung-lo (1409) Chéog Ho and others 
presented to this temple iu the name of the Emperor gold and 
silver altar vases and a coloured pennant embroidered jn gold, 
They also put up a stone tablet with an inscription, aud bestowed 
imperial gifts on the king of the country aud his chiefs, 

The King A-lish-ku-na-erh (85 i) He ZE Fi) showed himself 
ungrateful, and formel « plot to injure (the misvion), The wiltmiral, 
the eunuch Chéng Ho, secretly mado his preparations, and having 
previously issued orders, his messengers advanced rapidly and sil- 
ently (lif. “gng in mouth"), Iu the midille of the night the guns 
were fired; they dashed in and captured the king alive. 

In the ninth year of Yong-lo (A.D. 1411) the hing came to 
Court and mada his subtitiasion, anil sought ihe imperial favour. 
He was forgiven, and the kingdom was restored to-what it had been 
crigiually, From that time the barbatisua of the four quarters 
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have all been filled with fear, and have taken absolutely to cherishing 
virtue. 1} 


56 (1). Tao à chi fio, 79. Ts Fo sms (Fe Ph ly) 
Donilera Head. 


The Ta Fo shan lies between Ya-li (和 过 HE, Galle) and Kao- 
lang-pu (74 BIS 26... Colombo). 

In the ééug-wu year of the Chih-shun period (A.D. 1330) in the 
tenth moon, in wiuter, for two days 1 was sailing along the hase 
of this mountain. All night the moonlight made it ns clear as day, 
the sen was calm, the water so clear that I could look down in it 
and sea things Gosting about on the bottom. There was n tres in 
the waters which moved about (7K EN # Hi BE 22). L' pointed 
it out to the suilors and said to them, “Is this not a piece of pure 
langrkan coral?” They replied, “It is wot.” 

“Ts it then tho shadow of the (magic) su-lo tree in the moon?” 
CE i HE Hi 2 # HN). They answered, “Tt is not," * 

Thon I told n boy to get into the water and to feteh it, He 
polled up a soft aud slimy thing, and bronght it out of the water 
when it became as hard as iron, I took it and exnmined it. It 
waa barely a foot long. Then this branch curled up into a knot 


A) Hal pany ed, tag Het te, © de (Halde) anys, “lu the 9 year of Tung-lo 
(ALL) the king fof Ceylon) Avtinkja-naork (Er ZY BE 2S Ba Wingo Bahu V4). 
who had previously broken of relations with the Chinese aod hod bod bis cnpital taken by 
suanlt be the miniua (of Chéng Ho) whee on jie return (from the Weet), and who hod 
then born male primer, wae set al liberty ky order of the Emperor. ‘Hu hose kin most 
worthy sublet ta be made king (of Ceylon), aod Hi the 10 year (1413) a0 imperial decree 
made Pa-li-ko-ma fl Rijs ie 刺 葛 Hi FE 加 刺 查 1 Ju the pot your 
Cidap-eeng (1443) the then king sont his minister Na-pa-la-mo-theli-ya CAL Fit i} 
aw 的 里 mi) and ethers @ith trilmta to Court, In the 9 yeur Fem wea (haat) 
be then, king Ko-ll teo-beis bsi-lj-pu-cbiaotedy ‘À À 4 B à fl 把 # 
刺 æ, Sri Frokrana Boku, VU(F]p sent alot à trifate minmion” See Tennent, Ceplom, 
Li, 410—417, 898—001. 
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(HU ZE HT GE Bet BE), and, strange to relate, on the branch thore 
was a half-opened flower with a single stawen, of à reddiah colour, 
and like a half opened peouy, or a lotus flower. 

The sailors, holding candles, stood around looking on. Then they 
all began hopping about like birds (57) 7% Zé WE), laughing, and 
saying, “Why, this is the precious tree (i.¢., the coral tree) which 
bus bloomed (jt 36 #4 [iH FE th). Truly, of the marvellous 
things of the sea there are some which are novel even to the 
Chinese; for over forty years we have never seen the like of this, 
aud there ia not a chance in a thousand that it could be found 
again, and now you, Sir,. it is yours!" 

The following day I composed a piece of poetry in the autique 
style in au hundred verses to commemorate the erent [( 百 首届 
AL), and stock it away in my sleeve to carry home, When An 
Ya (Ya An?), hsien-shéng of Yii-Chang (FR 重 看 - Me i JE +E), 
saw it, he composed an additional piece of poelry. Down to the 
present day it has been kept in the Chin-tutt Vang (# = 党 ， 
at Nuu-chang) 23 a curious record (4% EH). 


57 (1). Tao à chih lie. 65, Kao-tano-rv (高 HR 3 ). Colombo. 1} 


(Kao-lang-pu) is at the foot of the Tu Fo shan. Ths whole 
shore of the bay ia nothing but jagged rocks ( fj JRY 7x ) standing 
up or lying flat, The ground is damp, tho soil is poor, and rive 
very tear, Tho climate is hot, the customs of the nutives are booriah. 

Sailors who have had the misfortune to be wrecked, and who 
have to siop for s while in this place, are fleeced by the ruler of 

1) Wong Ta-ylian is the only Chinese writer to mentlin Colombo. In a anbsequent 
chapter (2) be writer ihe nome 高 À i, Kac-leng-fa. thn Batata (EV, 185) epenks 
of Colombe (Cafeetew) ns one of the mont busutiful and the [urgest townd In the land 


onl up the realdemee af (he visir Prince of the Sea, From Coloebe Thu Batals weet in 
three days to Batthiinh {Beligem?), where he took ahip to the Carnmandel compl, 
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whatever merchandize their junk may have on board, even the gold 
and jewels are sent to him. He looks upon them as sent by Heaven 
(& MA BK VG th), and little he knows and cares that they 
were expected by the sailors’ wives and children to save them from 
starvation and cold, 

The natives, men and women, do up their hair in s knot and 
wrap aroond them o sarong of Pa-ch'ich-na-chien (1. ¢., Javanese) 
cotton: cloth, They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the 
juice of tho sugar-cane to make spirits, 

They bave a ruler. The native products are red stones (rubies), 
the same as thoss of Séng-ka-la (i.¢., near Beligam). 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are Pa-tun (Shaliyat?) 
colton stuffs, tin, samshu, rose-waler, sapan-wool, gold and silver, 
and such like things. 


58 (1). Tao i chth lio. 72. Ti-sax curane (9 = À. Gulf of 
Munur, Ceylon ?). 


Ti wha formerly called Wei yülan 【篇 iid), but now it is called 
the “New Harbour” (新 [ 港 F1). The shore tronds north and south; 
the inhnbitants live seattered about. The soil, the climate, the cus- 
tome, the people, are like those of (Sha-li)-pa-tan (Jorfattan), *) 


1) The ome Titan chiang dose not oceur in any other Chinese work [ have seen 
of earlier of later dain than thai of Wang Ta-yüan, Choo Ju-how knew that pears ware 
pol from Ceylon but be does oot mestion whore Marea Poli (HI, 831) describes the mode 
of lishing in the Gulf uf Mane omeb of Wang dues, He says the Marre started from o 
plare in Ceylon called Bettelar (thy Batula'e Batthila) aud then went sity miles ule 
the Gulf, 

Fuerte Harhoss, op. avp. cit, 169—170, anys, “Close to thie Gala af Ceyinm in the 
we ere ia @ sand bank covered with ten to Afieen fathoma of water, in which à very 
gies? quantity of vory Doo sed pearls are foond, email and great, sot à fow pesrie; and 
the Moues end Gentle go there from a city which tv onlled Ssel, belonging to the king 
of Conlam, Lo Ash fur thls seed pearl, iwite a year by out .." 

In another chajler (iefra, 69 (1)), Wang oops that Shalisfe-tan, which as à place 
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Some eighty odd f away from the harbour at a spot in the sea 
called “Ta-lang pang-cho” (FC BA iE BE 必 “Great-bright oyster 
pearls”), here the waters are very rich in pearl oysters. When about 
to begin gathering them, the chief kills à human being and some 
tens of animals in sacrifice to the gods of the sea. Then they make 
choice of the day, the boats, and the men, to gather the pearls, 

Each bout has a crew of five men; two to tow, two to manage 
the ropes. The fifth man hangs around his neck a bag, the moath 
of which is held open by means of a bamboo ring, and, providing 
himself with a safety-rope, he ties a stone to kis waist and lets 
himself sink down to the bottom of the sea. Then with his hand 
he pulls up the peurl-oysters and puts them in his bag. In response 
to his pulling the rope, the men in the boat, who are looking after 
it, pull him and the bag of pearl-oysters on his neck, into the boat. 
Aud eo they do ontil the boats are full, when they go back to the 
government station ( F¥ $$), where, under the guard ot soldiers, 


“hehind™ Ku-li-fo (Uslieut}, «se the centré of the pesr! Gehieg, that it controlled the 
fisheries of Tieanthiang. 1 think there can be little doubt that Shalife-tun de the Jur- 
fattan of the Arabe said to be Cananore, but t it the Sael of Dusrte Harbor? This latter 
place is, I belinve, usually identified with Shatiyat, but whether this identifcutian te come 
plete of nat, L do not kuow At sil avants the Tivan-chiang pear! fisheries wore without 
© doubt ‘eontrolied from town an the coast of Malahur- Me Huan and Yet Hein mention 
peart shoals sear Ceylon, but give ni indication ne to their lonation; they-must, hasaver, 
have been the same as the Ti-san-chiang of Wang. The ponrl flaherles of the Qulfof Mande 
are principally earridd om from the Madras sido, the headquarters of the fishery being st 
Tuticorin, Marichohikaddi, eight miles by son south of Sitinvaturi ow the telnland of Ceylon 
sad the cout of the Gulf of Munir, is one of the principal wuntres for the pearl fishery 
at the present time, Ser Kunz snd Sterensna, Tue Book of the Peack (New York, 1908), 
129, 99, 107, 

“Untii 1895, one of the most novel features of the (Ceylon) tieberies was the em 
ployment of shark-ebarmers ar “iiudery af chars” (kadel-botti in Tamil, dat-bonda in 
Windustani), whoer presence was rendered aecemary ky the superstition of the Tnuiso 
divers..." Ibid 318, CL Maro Polo, 11, 831-842, #87, n à. 

Tr § lib tie, Benny ehdng, ©, Us, sayy that inatead ul Wei yan (BS, Ye) we 
oala rund Mi FS) gian, ne in proved by = manuseript copy of the test of the Foo 
à edid Tio conmulted by. the editor, 
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(the oysters) remain for a number of days until the ment rota. 
Then they remove the shells and wash away the rotien meat by 
stirring them aranud in a sieve, by which means the flesh is got 
rid of anil the pearls are left. They are then classed ( Bij) by means 
of a very fine sieve, and the officials levy as duty five-tenths of 
the whole, aud the five-tenths remaining are equally divided among 
the bout crews, if indeed the gods of the sea have not claimed the 
divers, for many of them get buried in the bellies of rapacious fish. 
Alas! how aad a fate. 

Some sailor men, who sre so lucky as to get their shares of 
profits for some years, sell their pearls for money to do some trading, 
and go home, happy. with the lange profits they have made, which 
establish them in opulence; but such are few indeed, 


59 (1). Tao à chih lio. 63. Pat Liv (AE YF). 
Northern Maldive Islands, 


(Pei Tio) is iu a group of about n thousand islets (Mi) and 
n myriad islands (54). When a ship sailing for the Western Ocean 
has passed nor S@ng-ka-la (Balligam, Ceylon), the set of the tidal 
current rapidly changes, and (if) it falls in with a head wind 
( (ii HA SH), it is driven at once to this country.) The following 
year in the spring. with the south-east wind the ship proceeds again 
northward. Around ull the Liu (islands) there are in the waters 


1) This Is, L'üeliave, the Srot clear reference to the Maldire islands to be found th 


Chives |iteratare, The name Lie (YER or iH) given them hy the Chinese, and whieh 
means à “carrent,” is due bo the eurrente of the Maldives which run for aix whole 
monlhé tn the eat and siz fo the west Prangois Pyrard, Voyages (Hinkluyt Son edit.}, 
1, 10), asys, thelr eurrente are Called wymurow, they “run now to the east, wow to Lhe weet, 
thrangh the island channols, sui in other parte of the se, sit monihy one way mid sis 
moothe the other; and wot ait monthy for certuin either way, but sometimes more and 
semetines lows, ond thir ie what dusives them, und usually comes the love of their vessels,” 
Which, os he expleine further an (Ihid. 257) got caught by the sudden change of thr eurrent 
from cast to weet or from west 10 east 
37 
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rocky ledges with teeth as sharp as the point of a knife (4 t= 
HA A A dt 2% 77), which no vessel can withstand.) 

The native products are cocoa-nats, éowrie shells (ER FT), 
dried fih ( {4 El), and large cotton lnndkerchiefs ( Kk =| tf) Thi )-*) 

Every sea-trader takes one shipload of cowries to Wu-tioh (Orissa?) 
(or) Pénug-ka-la (Bengal), where he iv sure to exchange if for a 
shipload of rice aud more, for these people use cowries aa ONE, 
and a very ancient style of curraney it is, 


50 (2), Ping gai ahéag lan, 14. Lrw-suas Tret-xaw (im Wy ie BP). 


It is a little country surrounded on all sides by ihe sen, scarcely 
more than (sand) banks ((M dy pi] HF). Lk is called Tich-kay 
(KE HP). Tt has no walled towns or villages; the people live 
scattered over the islande. 

To the west in the sea there is a gute of rocka like a city gate, 

There are eight large islands all bearing the name of Liu (VAR), 
and they row in boata from one to the other, The reat are (called) 
the “Little Liu” (Jy 77), they are approximately three thousand 
in number, and are (also) called the “three thousand (islands) of 


the shallow waters" ( 53 9k = => Ee), 9) 


1) Ber tapra, À (1), a. 1, Pyrard, op mn eat, F, 09, 06, sure, the Maldives mère 
divided Into thirters provinces or @fal/exe, The natives informed him Mind thure were 
13000 istunds, The tithe of the king was “King of thérisin previneea aml Lwolre 
hotimind iles" 

3} See vafra the dewelpiion of the Maldives by Ma itn, aod for the Chines 
somes Of the pribeipal atolls (he dleaut tat {rita of Val Hsin oad) the footnotes. Vhn (orm need 
here and im other passtges of kis book hy Wang to designate pumrie-abella, nic, ao pe-t:8 
“abruug somrie shells,” seems Lu le unaseal, Ma Hann sails oowries dal pa ( 海 EN): 
and Chao Jy-hus callad (hem pi (8 } and ot pet ( ay 上 县 } Sew also éufre, O1 (1), 

A) Tish-kew) appusre to be Turarsn in Heuwandn atoll, in latitude 2° 7" N » the wor 
theremorl island of the Maldives proper, Sue Hell's pote to Pyeord de Laval, J, 229, o 1, 
See alee Iln Matwis, Foyages, 1V, 110—118 ity ways, “ihere were about two ihunaand 
Volonte in the gtoup. Aboot our hwodred of Ces ore yleced in @ elrcle, aud this group 
het an entry like = gato, aad ahips enter auly by it.” Elsewhere (1V, 149) he deals 
the little boots of tive islanders which ha ealla cauiilip, 
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The people (on tho little islands?) all live in caves. They do 
not know of palse and grain ($% 3), but only eat fish and 
prawns, They have no clothing, but hide their nakedness before 
and behind with leaves. When vessels are driven by the wind and 
get ia among the (Little) Liu (isiands), as the water is shallow, they 
are lost and sink, so sailors mre on the sharp look-out for them. 1) 

In the kingdom of Tieh-kan all are Musulmans., The babits and 
customs are virtuous anil good, they follow the precepts of their 
religious teachers. Their occupation is fixhing. They like to plant 
cocos-nut trees, The complexion of the men is rather dark. They 
wear a white tuibau and wrap around their lower parts a small 
piece of stuff (pit, fit, “a handkerchief"), 

The women wear their hair short and also wrap around the 
lower part of their bodies n small piece of staff. A larger piece of 
stuff (-K HE) conceals their faces.*) In their marringe and funeral 
ceremonies they follow the rites of their religion. 

The climate is constantly as hot as summer, The soil is poor 
and rice scarce. They have no wheat, In trading they use silver coins, 

The native products are laka-wood and the cocoa-nut (tree); its 
bark can be twisted into rope, its timber mae into ships, and its 
sap used for smearing them black so that they are as stroug as if 
made with iron tails. As to ambergris, in its natural pure state 
it is worth its weight in silver. 

They gather cowrie-shells and sell them to Ko-la in Hsien-lo 
(3% HE À À], Kedah in Siam), whore they are used as money. *) 


1) The ‘Hatuta (UV, 112) eoys that wo grain grows ow the Islands exoept in the region 
of Suweld, where grows à kind of millet which le transported to Mahal (Mobd). Tu 
Uhang Shang’s edition the fast phrase of this paragraph reads, “If (= junk) fall in with a 
bad wind end seu, the skipper loses hie hearing by the needle and lowes his course, and 
the beat when ameng the Lin islands gets into the shallows and will ultimately cerialaly 
wink It ly a place to Keep = sharp look-ut fur,” 

可 Of. Tho Batata, op, sun eff, 1V, 122—184 

$} Go amborgria in the Maldives, tes feyre, pe 499, note, what the ri yong chee 
fang lien ty hee to say ww the subjert. CL Che few 4468 (ls Hirth and Rockbill, op. sap, 
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They slice shurks’ flesh ({§% ff) to sell to the neighboring 
countries; it is called Jiu-ya (JE f&. de, “Maldive fish"), They 
weave silk handkerchiefs very finely; they weave also gold (em- 
broidered) handkerchiefs, which the men wrap around their heads. *) 

They have cattle, sheep, domestic fowl, aud ducks. 


59 (3). Heing co shéng tan. 27. Lyv-snas vaxo xvo (iH LL FF fa). 


From Pieh-lo-li ( 别 Se HA, Belligam) in Ceylon going south- 
west with a favourable wind one can reach these islands iu seven 
days.*) There sre in the sen three rocky natural gates (大 IJ 


cif, 131, 297). Concerning powrics, Tho Batuta (1V, 121) states that en handed cowrie 
shoîle (ul) were called in the Maldives sya’, seven hondred fai, twelye thon porte, 
and one huodred thoussud Gui. Pour boefi were exchauged fur = gold diver, but they 
voried in value, eo that econatlowe twelee dove went for à dinfr. See also Prangnis l'rmrd, 
11, Pt, 2, 444, end Tuo 4 chi fio, SH (Mog-ka-le, fire, OÙ (1), 

The soln of the Meldives wae salled lorie, nud to Pyrard’s time à feria was worth 
12000 cowries, See Pyrard, |, LA — 239 

1) Thm Hatate (1V, 112) ays, “The poople’s fond econsipta in à fish resemhling the 
fyrin, ant whinh they call dofb abus, They cat each fish into four pieces, cook it slightly, 
after whieh they pot it in palm Wat baskets and hang it np te emoke, It is esparted to 
India, China ond the Yemen” Cf sieo Pyrard, 下 240, 11, Ph. 2.444 ot og, Alo Yale 
and Burnell, Gloemry, 225, av. cvdily mask, “This,” they way, “ie the dried bowite which 
hee for yee been à elaple of the Maldive Islande. It be the Maliies tola-Ail-mils ['hienk- 
huuito-fieh"). Mu Hawn colle this fish chieo whieh sonvrdiug to al! dictlounrios the shark. 
He may hure taken the howile for a variety of shark which this tummy ur imackerel re 
sembles im shape. Large sharks sre common, however, in the Maldives, Set Pyrard, 11, 
240-900 Th will Le noted that the ei peng chan deny ties fe calls the fal from which 
1 让 wesh We prepared the much, which may be à nome of the shark, tnt ne to this 
Lam not positive 

Pyrard (1, 881) says that there was mock trade in the Maldives “with eloth of esttun 
ant wilt, whirk de brought to them raw, amd by thom worked up. They do not nuke white 
cloth, but only patterned end figured, oul in email pieces of an arm's length and « hall 
io width for their Ares, and other kinde for the women, and for turbues, all exceedingly 
beautiful sud fee.” 

2) Chang Chéng's edition of Mi Mann'e book begins the chapter on Lin shan trans 
“Sailing (rom So-méntais and keeping à southwesteriy enter after peering Littin Mao 
thus (ou 5. cout of Pulo Web?) with a fait wind con ran reach in ten duys this country 
whose foreign mame is Tith-keu” Farther on be gives the name of the eight prinnipel 
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#q M) which face onch other from afar like walls; between them 
junks can pass, 

There are eight Liu ehan, which are: Sha (pb) Liu, Knan-hel 
CH M) Lin, Jén-pu-chih (人 AB 7) Lin, Ob'i-lai (起 来 ) 
Liu, Ma-li-ch'i (Jp 3 À) Liu, Kin-piog-uien (加 平年 ) Liu, 
Kin( kia?) (and) An-tu-li (mt 安 都 里 ) Lin. These eight places 
ure scattered over the Sea of Liu (jit LÉ } 

They cut into pieces à big fish, dry it in the sun, and nse it 
as food iu place of grain, 

Men aud women do up their hair in chiguon (le, fiat); they 
wear a short shirt aul n cotton sarong. 

Tw their usages they ave violent, 

Ambergris ix found here. The goods usel (in trading here) are 
told, silver, silke, porcelain, grain, and snch like, 

Their rulérs, touched by the kindness of our Holy Emperors, 
are constantly sending tribute. 

It is said that there are also three thousand eight handred odd 
Liu shan, which are also spoken of ns the “Three thousand (islands) 
of the Shallow Sen” ( 97K). There are (on them?) people, who 
nest iu trees or live in onvea, who do not raise grain, aud who 
derive their fool solely from Gh and prawns. They wear no clothing, 
but string together loaves which they bang around them, before 
und behind, 


jvlamts, wll of whieh ohn wigs have palers mod trading skip. ‘lhe pates be gires these 
jalonie de ait diiler very maberinlly From those found io Mel Lsin'a beat exbept for the 


lost Varee which ln pays ore Kiekia (J Im), Atos fi ( 安 +5 里 +》 and Kass- 
ja eB } 本 hove no exptanations to offer of these games, some af which nppoer to 
be purely Chinese while others are lramériptiins of umtive(¥) named These eames gerne 
on Phillipe’ XV" wntary Chinnst mip. He suggests (CORR AS, XX, 222-224) that 
Kion-bet “The ruler's island” de probally Malé, the scat of the eqvercign of the Maldives, 
thet Medich’i fa the tela di Maficut af Corotelli’s Atlan, Uint Sita cpl Fil 
Fel Mine Sha) |» Shadive, Klabin, be eaiggests, by probably one of thi granp of linda 
culled by Coramelll foule di Dvanduron, Ae te Atetadi, bo places 1 in this same forma 
ani soye LE Han the same latitude ov Cutieut. 


Tf a trading junk through (stress of) wind should fall iuto this 
desolate place, men and junk will wever get back again. *) 


lj) The chapter of the Jai yexy cac bung few de contains mock information, not 
found ia the other Chinese works of thin period; i rele an follows; 

“Ely aban |e som 2000 4 snath-arest of Heino waa (fy INE. Puln). Galug from 
Regal (ome allé in à generally sogthers direetion until the point in Ceylon called Ying- 
ko-teni is sighted), after which in fire watohes one sights the islet of Tichchén (Gap Jah ). 
Taux seven witches, sed one sights the waters of the ploce of the relire of the Maddie 
(fe > DE FR. near Hollie) AHa Fos wratehes, ami vue Aigle the big 
moantain of Vall (OP HL SK LLY, Point de Gaited), trom mhénoe owe makin 
the island of Lin Kong (Malé, the rapitnt ialend of the Maldives, EN ff z di ) 
and reaches the country (of Tin shan) 

“This esuniry etulnes on (he dns on every side, A strong talunil (4 thy) hee 
been made the capits) which id called Tielcken ( ME RE High and fow they are all 
Mneuimans, sod their marriage and faneral ceremonies sre socording fo thie religion, The 
customs sul usages ore konest and. good, The mer woat à white edition turban aod wrap 
around their lower parts s gold (embroidered) piece of aw The womin voll thelr hits, 
wear à short oppor garment, amd, like the men, wrop arennd their lower purts a pleee of 
stud. Their skin Le uniformly Luck The elite io eommtantly torrid. 

“In their trading they uae sileer coin (Vole fe feet: They erigh 2 candarsens À 4 
standard weight) Their salable goody are fh and coer Their crop mansiat iw rine ond 
wheat. ‘Their lire stock comprises enttia, sheep, fowl, and darks They all have groves of 
trucs; in thi coutre eocos-nut trove, aa the binter, rosewood (Fb HY). hele boats are 
aot elimpad with Iron, hut the! and bound with eocod-nnt flee cond, ‘hep are caulked 
mith molied smborgrls (YE BEE PPL). Great ie the quantity wf ambergris that they yet 
at the Gio jalouls, ‘There are greet number of conled-up dragons among the rocks of 
these jalanda, Tn the spring they wont epiitic whirl: flocks of inti wolltet, wad schouls of 
ah wack Ib up. The yollow kind de like glue, the block tike wediay (? J SR 
the bite Vike mudicine (3 SA). When hewted, ite edour de rank {0 le also peeewred from 
the bellies of fishes in alle aa big as n boshell messure, Tt ie mold by the cance wright, 
an mance iringiag 12 gold coins A ontty je worth 192 yoli cols, 

“They gather ciwele shells ( FRE FLV), pile them api, and tet Chem pot. They catch 
alae em ( FE JB) db, seule Ht, and dey H ba the eon, and elore là away for the 
traders, who come to pot it for the market of Ifsienlo (Sigm) end Pamy-ko-la_( Bengal) 
eiwnrenet … (Note to tert): Iu the Sth year of Yurge-lo (1407) (the King) sent a 
minister to Coort with article of tritule."” 

Ming 44, 6, 10, anys that Ching Ho first visited the Maldives og bie tisse 
of 1413; be wont there again during his mission of L400 In 115 ite king Voneal (heeta, 
亦 速 Ti) sent (tribute fo Cort, aad wolsequently three times when the mleston 
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=- me — 


The following itinerary, giving the bare dates and places between 
Ris 2€ Lin-an (本 M Hang-chou) and 上 都 Shang-tu ( 罗平 
K‘ni-p'ing) is extracted from the diary of fi 6 JE You Kuang-ta, 
i native of $4 FE Sliao-hsing, which forme the ninth chapter of 
$e Hi Hs + CWéen-t'ang à ahik, a miscellaneous collection formed 
by Bl — Aa Liu T-ch'ing of Lin-an who seems to have livad at 
the end of the thirtesuth or at tho beginning of the fourteenth century. 
It is hopell that it may be of some interest to students of Maroo 
Polo aml other Westeru travellars of that date; and a few such 
foreign itineraries which cover part of the same ground are added 
for thy anke of comparison. The edition of the Ci'ien-t'ang ¢ #hih 
used occupies the first two volumes of the twelfth section (4 + 
= 46) of the pe Hh FE HK He Hy Wu-lin chang ku tung pien 
and was printed at Hang-choa in 1887 by tho late J #4 4b Ting 
Sung-shéng, probably from an old manuscript copy in his library !). 

Yen Kuang-ta was one of the two diarists ( FH at Ë) attached 
to the purty of Sung dynasty Officials who secompanied their 


1) ct #5 À SE Æ RR BE RR ste pile ote atin toreng abe eh, & vil, 
un GB HE EL a + 4 28 DD A ag 
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Empress Dowager to the court of Khubilai after the fall of Hang- 
chou in 1276, and so there is reason to suppose that hie information 
regarding the datos and stages of the journey is trustworthy, Some 
of the cases where the corresponding dates in the 元 更 Fan Shih 
differ from those of Yeu are noticed below, The western dates given 
are derived from P. Hoang'e Concomdonce des chronologies ete, the 
first day (25 February, 1276) being in the original (3 ff Py F 
— Ae Jt H “the Oth day of the 2ud month of the year ping-tou 
in the Té-yu reign”. 


THE [TINEKARY 
A RECORD OF THE JOURNEY GF THE SUFFHANT ENVOYS 
it a BE TT Fe À 
Qui, à v°) 25 February — Left the Fe Bet 4 Trien-ch'ing kuan, passed out 
of the Al, BA Pei-kuan Gate [i.e the north-west Gate still 
wo called}, entered a boat and stopped for the wight by the 
AG Hr Pet-hain Bridge [atill so named, in the north suburb], 

26 February 一 by boat 一 Stopped ot 如 | 村 Hsieh-ts'un. 

(ol. 31%) 27 February — by bont 一 Stopped at EF PE + T'ang-hai set. 

28 Febraary — by boat —Stoppod at 人 场 国 湾 枯 Jin-athwng 
kue-chi ch'tao, 

29 Febraarg — by boat — Stopped at na 起 Shang-tan. “The 
conutry was fall of corpaes loft in confusion after battle 
und fire”. 

L March 一 by bont — Passed 9 77 JÉF Pring-chiang fu [ik JH 
Snu-chou}, stopping for some time at the FF Chrang Gute 
{west Gate still so samo). 

2 March 一 by boat 一 Passed 做 39, Wu-hsi: stopped at HY 
++ HB GH Ch'ang-chou shih li chan [Post ten fi from 
Ch‘ang-ebou ). 
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3 March 一 by bost — Passed “Be $f Ch'ang-chou early; passed (fl. 3 ¥*) 
fp Æ Qi Pén-niu chén: stopped at À} 城 La-ch’ang. 
“White bones collected in beaps like mountains’. 

4 March 一 by boat 一 Passed 是 BR HE Li-ch'éug yen (weir) 
early, changing boate: stopped at Æ FA jj Ch’i-li miso in 
FF 5 ME Tan-yang hsien. 

5 March 一 by boat 一 Passed the $y $Y Sp Hsin-fing ss: reached 
fat rau HF Chéu-chiang fu, aod pub up iv the buck hall of 
the Governor's residence (4 2 + KF ia 4 ) while 
the boats were moored behind the J} [ GF Tan-yang kuau 
[1 large official post-house ow the south bank of the canal 
iushlé the city]. 

6 March — by boat — Crossed the 扬子 江 Yang-tet chiang 
and entered Jf 洲 Kua chou, 

7 March 一 ?by boat 一 Sent with large escort towards FF fy (lol. 4 r°) 
Yaug-chou, bat turned back after passing #3 -F- $j Yang- 
tei ch'iao owing to the bombariment of Yang-chou which 
was then proceeding and entered 的 训 Kua chou. The 
firing of the canuon caused a heavy shower of cold rain 
(if — a BE 2 Ao HE AK HB. 

8 March 一 Heavy rain and svow and high wind: stopped again 
at J, A] Kua chou. 

9 March’ 一 by boat 一 Returned to Oot 71 Hf Chén-chinug fu. 


10 March — Spent the night in the beats, (fai, 4 +) 
11 March — Feast al the Governor's residence: spent the night in 
thie boats, 


12,19) LE March — Spend the nightie. in the: bonté 
15 March 一 Spent the night in the residence of the #ab-prefect 
of Chén-chinng 1). 


i) Si IT FH + 州 nay possibly bo a misprint for fff, ae Chin-chiang 


was nwt, I think, af that time connected with ony dH chou or sub-prefecture, 
aya 


= 
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16 March 一 by boat 一 Crossed the River and spent the night in 
the boats, “At nightfall the Ch’éng-hsiang 9% Wén mude his 
escape” 4), 

(el. 5 +7) 17 March 一 Wén's flight was discovered in the morning. The city 
gates were shut aud he was searched for three days in vain. 
Spent the night in the boats. 

18 March — on horse-back 一 Spent the night in the #8 -- #5 
BB] Yang-tza ch'ino p'u (post-house). [This day] we rode on 
post-horses. 

19 March — on horse-back 一 Spent the night at 3 BA Wau-t'ou. 

20 Murch — on horse-back — Puased Bb 46 Si Shao-po chén, 
doing one stage of sixty i (FE Fy — % 子 14] À + ip), 
while we were being entertained by Mr Polo and the Yu- 
ch’éug A-li (We HE M1 A If HA Ay AK) nows suddenly 
came of a sortie from the north gute of Yang-chou. We 

(fol. 5 speut the night in à deserted house, “Corpses and bones on 
the road like mountains”. 

21 March — on horse-back 一 Passed 天 长 县 T'ien-ch'ang hsien: 
spent the night in the open, “Sat up waiting for the dawn: 

_ the ground was covered with corpses", 

22 March 一 on horse-back — Crossed the 天 f& jay Tien-ch'aug 
ho (river): spent the night in the fields, “There were no 
boats, and the river was full of decaying corpses”, 

23 March — on horse-bnek — Passed PE He Wi Pao-ying chau. 

24 March 一 on horsa-back — Passed i848 军 Chao-hsin chia: 
ou reaching the 淮安 Husi-an boundary we were. suddenly 
attacked by 4 文 德 La Wan-ta who was only repulsed 

(fal, 0 3%) at nightfall: spent the night in the fields. 
25 March 一 ?by boat — Passed JT QE HE Chinng-lo ch'éng: 


1) CE Pass SAA, ©. ls, fol, Sv": = A... A PR 0 March). WO 
FE BOI HE GS Hw. 
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Crossed at 请 河口 Ch'ing-ho k'ou. “All the officials in 
charge of the crossing received us in the city offices (i #4) 
and gave us a banquet”. Spent the night in boats ontside 
the walla. 

20 March — by bout — Left jpy je) [I Ch‘ing-ho k'ou in boats: 
passed 5 HA SE Chi-li chuang at A) fi FY F1 Hsino 
ch'ing-ho k’ou, and round a bend of the River to 桃源 
T’ao-yilan: spent the night in the boats. 

27 March — by boat — Spent the night in the boats. 

28 March 一 by bout 一 Renched Ÿ% SB WR Su-ch'ien haion. 
“There were barely twenty or thirty houses; aud the boats 
were moored to the bank in the open (ff ÿf BF Re)", 
Le. not to a wharf or jetty. 

29 March, — by boat — Stopped for the night outside the walls 
of Æf WY Pi chou. “From this point the clothes and haks (fol, 6 +*) 
of the peoplo were different”. 

80 March 一 by boat 一 Changed boats, “All the officials went into 
the city of Pi to sve the sights. The city wall and the walls 
of the houses were broken down, and the people were living 
in the rains. From this point all the towns we passed were 
in this condition”, We spent the night on the open bank. 

$1 March — by boat — Spent the nightin the boats, “This day was 
清明 Cl'ing-ming and the envoys for the most part felt sad”, 

1 April — by boat 一 Reached $f JM Hsil-chou, and changed boats: 
spent the night [moored to] the open bank. 

2 April — by boat — At noon we passed ff 3M Liu-ch'éug and 
stopped for a short time, “Tradition says that this is the 
place from which Kao Tso of the Han dynasty gave -- fj 
Txti Fang tho title of $f {3% Lin hou. There is an inseription 
about it on a tablet in a temple”, In the evening we went 
nine fi further, 
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3 April 一 by boat — Reached jf 15, P'ei hsien in the territory 

of 43 Lu. “Kao Tsu was s native of  Féng, Pei is 

(fol. 7 r°) twenty (i from Féng. When the people of P'oi heard that 
Ministers of State and other officers of the Sung dynasty 
had arrived, they burnt incense at the door of every house 
to greet us”. About 5 p.m. ( Ff KE #) we passe SE AS 
É Chi-wing tai: in the evening we reached ff 党 NE 
Yil-tang hsion [now ff ASR 县 Yi-vai hsien} at f} Wo 
Chou-ho k'ou. "This is the place of ‘seeing the fisherman 
at T'ang’ in the old CA'wi-ch'in days, the fifth year of Yin 
Kung” 4), 

4 April — by boat — Reached 4 ae A BY Ko-t*ing-ma-t'ou at 
noou; passed 39 $f Lu-ch'iao about 4 o'clock 1 申 FF }: 
epent the night at Lu-chtiao. “The bridge has four arches 
through which the wuter races violent!y". 

; 5 April — by earriage — Transferred the baggage and got into 
carriages, the suboriinate officers all riding on post-horses, 
Towards evening (PY fil) we reached 新 州 Asin chou 
aud apent the night in the district mayistrate’s residence 


(US 4) Han chou ia jie Hi Chi chou *), 
D HE Rom EAR EAE rn À BH. 


2) CE "Mare Pole Sinjamatu’ tn Moway-pun, wel, KYW, TUE. pur. 4a) Pile 


Skid, c. Will, ful, A 1°: OW FMB RW. RASS 
SE HH 7 HE M DL A eth TE 2 76 — Ans 
DK BF Be Oh ECE RK A cn EH BR 
SF 10 ER BE, À 4€ où) ME EES 
ER OS ie Ht Je SE FT + = LE mao ML ee 
ME A WE i BE oh AE ND A VS 14 IS 
ASF cars) EG DA D M DA SE SP rR A as Ht 4 
it) BS PR SE BF ae HE 1 ee BBW = ++ = 4 1280) 
AN TH LE MR ht MM: mt ating Sté, ee all, fal 2-90: me SE M (TC 
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6 April — by carrisge 一 In the evening (F4) we passed UP 
Fén-yang: spent the night in the district magictrate's residence. 
“This is the place from which $f} 4 4+ Kuo Ling-kung 
derived his title” 1}. 

7 April 一 by carriage 一 At noon ( 午 ) we reached Jf 4 WF 
Tung-p'ing fa aud spent the might in the house of Mr. fe Yon. 

8 April — “We are two hundred /i distant from the grave of the (fil. 7 #7) 
‘À BY Hsüau-shéug (Coufocios). One man said that at tho 
grave were great trees each thirty feet in circumference. 
We apent the night in the palace of Mr. Yen, This is a 


(RBM ABIEA om RE D MI TE 
ee der WH) KL DE 7 AF 9s) a NN 4 
ass) (ES M LA M fa fe A CES ES 7 M 
西 有 6 DB IX KT À OS HG OM 4) KE 
(4% M] A + EH. From these passages it eeeme to be clear that the Hsin 
chou of Chi chou of LS76 wae ddentiral with Jin-ch'tng haies, that is to any with Chi- 
ning ehou of the Ming aod Manche diunélité For the 但 通 河 全 生生 see 
1 
wpened in 125) betwees KE 请 Linch'ing sul & paint wear de 山 Ap-shan; but 
wot long afierwarde it was carried farther towarde the eonth-eoat past Chi-chon, Haû-chisit, 
ato. 

The distriot magivtrate’s residence where the truvellers lodged must hare been thet of 
Jésteh'hag, althoagh tliat district wae tecknivally in abepanco between L276 and 1358. Cf, 
also p. 417 below, 

D iu 1 Féo-yang ina mistake for ee le Wén-yarg, (hat ie to ety he modern 
red E Wen-shang. The place be callid 中 都 Changte in ihe Cu T'asg ede, 
cit, ful, 2% 6%, and Sang Sid, oc, teoey, ful) & *, an 1K Ve Win-whang in the 
Feu SU, e, Iwiti, fol, 10 +7, and Miuy Sidk, «. ali, fol. 3 v7. From thy Cham AU, 6: 
cry, fal 7? we Mod thet (he seme wan changed (rom Chong-te io Win-yang in 1183, 
anil agste ty Weeshang in 1208, Wio-pane evidently eurvived in papular mange nntil 1276, 
cales imfeed the aglkor simply inlehrard (he uufamifiar ema Wie-sheug and careinssly 
asgumed that it waa the well known Féa-yang Koo Ling-kung or By F tie Kae Tati 
derived his tltle nf vy iB Fi Æ Vbo-yung-chiin Wing from Fép-yang im Shanti, 
The carisus tyisteke may perhaps be dur to the likeness of the sound of the two mors 
PP Eu end TA Wee, both, according to Giles’ Dirlicnary, blog proammend eg in 
the Ning-po dialect which is akin to the nothor's native dialect of Shao-bamg. 


a 


(tal. 6 1°) 
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most agreable place. The merchants are prosperous; and silles 
are extremely cheap. Of all the places we have passed this 
is the best’. 

9 April 一 by ‘carringe 一 About 4 p.m. (FH) we reached ti. 
县 Shih-p'ing hsien and spent the night in the magistrate’s 
residence +). 

11 April 一 by carriage — Passod 合 oh aid Ho-ch'éng eldn; ot 
noon (4A) passed KE H£ Git lin-ch'éng chên. “Sines we 
left Tung-p'iog fo the villuges have heen crowded together 
in immense numbers, with wheat fields and mulberry orchards 
stretching unbroken as far ns the eye can reach”, In the 
evening we reached 平原 县 Pring-ydan haien in Jey FE 
Kao-tang, and spent the night in the magistrates residence. 
“This is in the Ohno territory and is the place from which 
the Prinee of P'ing-yüun in the Warring States derived his 
tithe (你 直 地 战国 封 平 原 姓 不) 9 

13 April — by carriage 一 Reached [2% J] Ling chou [the modern 
ES WE Ling hsien]: spent the night in the sub-proféct's 
residence. 

14 April — by boat 一 Wo left our carriages and went to the 
VE DT Wei ho in tho west suburb of [Ling] chou, where 
we embarked on boats, In the afiernoon ( Le #2) we passe 


nm 


1) The: distones from T'ang-p'iog to Shih-p'ing le foo great to have ben covered. in 
less thon oe day, eo Chil perkope we should correct the date to 4 pan. on the 10 April, 
theogh “it fo tone thet more than one day would bo weeded almost equally forthe nevi silage 
from Shil-p'ing to Ping-yiinn. The 10 April — 25yh day of the nd manth — je omitted. 

#) Ue this date alo were pot forwird nou day — te the Lith — the stages mil be 
bottes divide, fut 5e be strange that this official dinriat, the \“Kye-wliness” of hig day, whe 
often found nothing tn eeeurd in the twenty-fonr hore but “spent the night in the bouts 
(PE ri Fy} 中 ] should bare omitted où two days out of three to ay where the 
party speut the night, 


a 
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$k GH Lin chén which ia subject to jaf [ff] 府 Ho-chien 
fu 1). Spent the night on the bank, 

15 April — by boat — About 10 a.m. (已 ) we reached K 
 Tang-kuang bsien on the PE 县 Kuan hsien boundary; 
at night moored to the open bank. 

16 April — by boat — We reached 长 Jf 8 Ch'ang-lu chén. 
The untives call it the Little Yen-ching (2h jae AK), for 
it is a very prosperous place, producing salt, and the seat 
of n Salt Commissioner. South of the town is a bridge of 
bouts. About 2 p.m. ( Fe RL) we reached Si ja 县 Hsing- 
chi hsieu, and at 6 o'clock (FH ) we reached 青州 Ch'ing 
chou, and speut the night ov the boats *). 

17 April — by boat 一 Passed Ppp je] 8 Chring-ho chén: at night 
we moored in the town. “Not far from the sen”. 

18 April — by boat — Passed the 3j ji jaf Yung-chi ho at 清 
河 $M Ch'iog-ho chain. “There was a great gale from the 
sen at the time, blowing about the sand and pebbles. We 
apent this night on the boats”. (fol. 8 ¥*) 


1) The author calls both Ho-chien and Tungp'ing profectares or 府 fu ns they 
hed been in the Sang aed Chle dyunsties, though in 1276 they were both cireaite or 
路 tu. 3 had ove of the three lust mentioned GBT ebée in e sav of the Chia Sid, 


unes ‘ie BE BA Ling ch'tex chto ander 高 唐 Ksovans où fol 8 1° ie the 
same at KE 4 Lin-ch'éog, sod 4 林 Peitin under Hochlen on fol. & r° the 


same ns Lin. 

2) Cheng chta le given oder Ppp JUL $A Ch'ingebtih bain in HE FH 
Twang chow (Chie SAS, ce. sav, fol, 6 v°), and Haing-chi bwin wader 清 Ch'ing 
oa SAA, © belli, fol. 102%. Pg PH] Ch'ing chon in the 
text ix L sappow a vlip for 州 Ch'ing chou, which was idewtical with the modern 

(Wing ksiew ou the Grand Canal, Hieing-ebi, which must have been = fes miles 
soath of Chi'ing chou, sppeste in the Kuang pd l'a, fol, 8 n°, anil in the Ameny gr Asia 
shdag, vol. 1, bat oot in Richard's Compredennine Orography, Cf. Misg Said, € al, fol. 4 r°, 
The only JAB WR Kuno tien which 1 have notioed ls iu the protinee of Sett-ch'unn, 
Tuug-koang itself had been salled Fa] Hy Kean chou in the Sui dymesty. 


(fol; 10 r") 
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19 April 一 by boat — Wa reached EU Yang-ts'on. early, and 
stopped at the post-tiouse, The local officials searched Yang- 
ts'un and the surrounding country and eolleeted thirty 
carriages. Wa spant the night in the post-house, 

21 April — by earrings 一 At noon (4) we passed pe 3 ME 
Wu-eb'iug haien; spent the night at the Sul-prefect’s 
residence *), 

22 April — by carriage 一 Passed 于 EE $e Wang-t'ai chan: “The 
country aw all sides was green with mulberries and wheat". 
At noon we passed 47 BG Fén-Vou, “The natives said it 
was very cold here, Silkworms could ont be reared before 
the fifth month. The wheat was now barely threo inches 
high, and could not be eaten before the sixth month". We 
next reached {jf {= fff Té-jén fu. This region is wader the 
jurisdiction of ST f= BG K'uo-yin hsion 4). 

24 April — by carringe — Paseo À 6 BR Ta-hsing haion, and 
reaching 1B 村 Pang tan spent the night there. a= | 相 
Chia Hsiang was taken fl on this day” *). 

25 April — “We entered HA Bl Yeu-ching on horseback by the 


1) Perhaps the Sub-prefect of #1 Hy K'uo chou to whith Wa-ch'ing waa mine 
dubordiusto io thet rery year. The wulhor imenthone 险 K'auyin helen, the 
former name of K'au chow, jest below. The Yong-chi ho (sen above) fe authored onder 
南 皮 县 Nana ai in the Chin Shad, e xxv, Tol. à w 

3) To the Clim SA, € voie, fol. Bo", K'uc-gio ond Wo-eh"ing are glenn os Asios 
subordinate to Fo RR JÉF te-telug fa (Peking; i the Yen SAA, a trill, fol, 2 Fr, 
Wach'ing de subcrdinate Le K'au ehuu in the jarisdiction of 大 都 路 Teta la (Peking). 


tn wither book do I ind 于 nua Eu Wong ("ai chia or 德 {= 府 Tite fa; nor 


is it cheer what the author means by owying that à fi unless TE ln fo was the mme of à 
Fami) wei subordinate to u Asien OR HE : IEF 1 | 1 
K'we chon reverted le K'uo-yin heiew In fi f= Ja IRL Sa ES 2 FH 
dignity. 

ty The date is given in this case in the form 49) Jt, FL HA FE wre ninth doy, 
chia-ch'én", | 
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> 4 FA Yang-ch’un Gate, aud wero received... in the 
会 同 ff Bui-foug kuan” 1). 

29 April 一 置 相 Chia Hsiang died, to the great grief of all the (fol. 11 9) 
officers, 

30 April — Chin Hsiang was carried out by the back door of the 
Hui-t'ung knan and buried near the jf jf #4 Tong-shan 
kuan, the procession leaving the city by the JRF JF Li-chéng 
Gate *), 

6 May — F4 AE Ae AG The Ch’éug-hsiang Pa-yen (Bayan) returned. (foi, 11 ¥* 


1) Ut was perhaps the old city which the eovoys entered by ane of the east gutes, 
Anciently ia the 425 Chin and Ting dynnatics the piece had bern called J ff] Ya chon, 
The Liso miade it their Southern Capital (南京 Nan-ching) tu the iirst year of i 

闻 Wabiang (03%), and in che rat your of Ff pe Keal-e'ai (1012) named it PA HE 
Ye Whom Pg [EA Hoisting (ot the > Chin) made Wt bls eapltal in the Graf year 
af A JC Ching-viian (1158) be comidéret DE improper to me the nance of ope of the 
ancleat ntabes (Fey Yen) for his espital wad so changed it to HY fh Chung-te. When 


Ghinghis eaptared ‘the place in 1218 he called it fork Sgt [BY Yeuching tu, retxining 
the subordinate jurisdiction of ft Kf Tehaing fu. ta 1064 Kiobitni name it 
中 À Chamg-to, still eptaining Tubsing fu. In 1987 be hogan to build bis new aly 
(the present “Tartar City") to the oorth-east of the old dite, and tranalerred hile capital 
thither, In 1871 the sew clty was named 大 4 Ta-tu (or Tai-in). 

The cutee of ihe old city (evidently etill koown a» Yen-ching in [270) wore: on the 


cuts fy {= shit jen, “Eg UGE iüsoque, FE: SK Veng-ch'unj où tho moet: 
Fx BA, Ching-ftog, BEL 宜 rings, Mat AR] Yount; ve the west: PE FEL une, 
MA SE Hiao-bos, 2 HE Chang-l; on the north, PP BE Hatching, He 
Tong-brtan, 2 A Ch'ungehih, JE SR Konmgt'ai. The gatos of Tain, going 
found from the northers mat gate ia onder, ware: — ow the want; OES (OE Koanghui, 
FE chungito, 高 化 mh où the south: FZ HP] Weo-ming, FAL 1E 
Li-ching, MEL FAK Shon-ch’éng: on the went: 平 则 -as A1 Be Hoi, BG 


清 Su-th"iag; on the north : it fé Chien-té, & B Ao-ching. Cf Clin Shi, 
相 univ, fol. On, Pen Sid, © Invité, fol. À v*, 2 2%, 

2) This looks ae if they wero afler all ln Tata or the new tity; but the names of 
guise were ofieu ¢hanged and | have no Topography of Peking af hand to eonenlt, Two 
extes of the old eity (Yang-eh'un and T'ung-haiien) are mentioned again just boluw, 

I 
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All the envoys went ont to meet him with a great flag on 
which were written the four words 天 下 Ik 2 Tien hein 
Cai p'ing or Universal Peace. 

8 May — Bayan went ap to fig > Het K'ai-p'ing fu, 

® May 一 The envoys went out of the Yang-ch'un Gate to mot 
the Empress and the Heir Apparent five (i outside the city, 
The procession which consisted of ninety-thres carriages of 
various kinds entered Yen-ching. 

(fol. 12 w°) 22 May — The envoys visited the À Er Cl'ang-shou Kung 
which was presided over by a Saint and inhabited by eight 
hundred Taoist mouks (Ax fi H # —H À EU 
A EN À EH À). 

24 May — The Secretary to the Council ( FH Zé) called on the en- 
voys to ask on what day they would go to 上 - ER Shang-tu. 

26 May — The envoys went out of the 3 % T'ung-hsiian Gute, 
riding on post-horses. In the evening we reached 昌平 站 
Ch'aug-p'ing chan, “From this point every step of the way 
was through sandy desert”, 

(ful, 18) 27 May 一 hy carriage and où horseback 一 Passed [fé ET Yai-k'ou: 
spent the night at Aig 4% igh Yü-lin chan. 

28 May 一 by carriage 一 Spent the night at PE Je wy Huui-lui 
chan. 

29 May 一 by carriage — Spent the night at JE 站 Hong Chan, 
This doy the Empress, Heir Apparent, and the Princes Fo 
and À (ji Æ Ÿr Æ) left Yeu-ching and set out for 
Shang-tu. 

30 May — by carringe — We loft Hung chan and ten fi further 
on reached 3 州 Yün chou, "a village street with no wall. 
Twenty li beyond the chou is a place called Mg F4 [Lf Kuei 
mén shan". We spent the night ut BE Ha yb Tiao-eh'uo 
chan. 
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31 May — by carriage and on horseback 一 Spent the night at 
$j Fy 站 Tu-shih chan. “From Ch'ang-p'ing chan to Tu- 
shih chan the post-houses were straw bovels without walls 
and, being guarded and served by Chinese officials (PR 多 
官 A), are named Chinese posts (2 5% Mk)". 

1 June 一 by carriage — We speut the night at 4 4 Hh Niu- 
ch'ün chan. “At this point we entered the Grass Lands. 
This is guarded and served by Tartar officials (hE HH 家 
EE A) and so is called a Tartar post (RS $A yh); and (ui. 18 +) 
there are no buildings, but only felt tents. The Tartare drink 
a great deal of mare's milk and cow's milk and eat goat's 
milk cheese (2É ff), but do not eat much rice. If they 
are hungry they ent meat, Every ten /¢ along the road is 
an oxpress post stage (a {UE $ifj); for this is the high rond 
to every part of the empire (九州 自 此 通路 去 

2 June — by carriage — Wo spent the night at HR Ze Wi, Ming- 
au chan. “There were beds and tents but no people”. 

3 June — by carriage — We spent the night at Fe ah Chiug- 
Ving chan. “Again no people; and no water to drink, We 
had to go n distance of ten to draw water. There was 
nothing but horse-dung for fuel”. 

4 June 一 by carriage — We spent the night at 45 = $f Li- 
san chan, “No people”. 

5 Jane — by carriage — After travelling forty 五 we entered 
上 都 Shang-to or 开平 Wf K'ai-p'ing fo by the HY th 
FA Chao-té Gate, und spent the night inside the city. 
“From Yen-ching to Shang-tu is eight hundred li, up hill 
every stop of the way. The wella are several hundreds of feet 
deep, aud the water is extremely cold. Ice forms in the sixth 
mouth, and it is drawn up from the wells in the fifth and 


sixth months (FA  H Ve ike 3). In the sixth month (wi, 14 2°) 
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there are hnilstones as big as bullets (5 Fy) All the year 
rounil it constantly rains and snows so that people dare nob 
open their doors. Cows sud sheeps are frozen to death, and 
men have their ears and noses frost-bitten. In the autumn 
and winter the enow collects so that il does not melt until 
the fourth month of tho next year. The houses are low and 
small, Pits in the ground are much used as houses. The 
earth is dag out to the depth of ten feet or more and n 
platform is made above of poles, and this in turn is covered 
with thateh, and they grow wheat and vegetables, n holo 
being left for the smoke. There are houses in the ground 
where the earth is dug out for only three or four feet and 
the pit ia surrounded with au earth wall. 

“It ig extremely cold here, aud every year in the sixth 
month the Emperor comes here to escape the heat. The 
thicker pieces of ice are several feet thick. At night if oue 
looks up at the stars they are extraordinarily large, owing 
to the height of the land”. 

11 Jano — The Empress and her party arrived by the Chao-té Gate *), 

(fol, 14 vw) 19 June 一 The Empress and her retinue were conducted to the 
fields outside the west gate and did obeisance towards the 
north to the Imperial Temple ( 太 Ki). 

14 June — They did the same five fi outside the west gate, to the 
Family Temple (家 fa). “The Empress and her suite all 
bent the kuee in the Mongol manner (4% $A ie). but 
Prince Fu and the Ministers observed the southern ceremonial 
Ch F4 ne)" 


15 Jone — The Empress, Heir Apparent, Prince Fu, etc., and all the 


2) CE Tae ak mary Oot ALC, Ae AR PA RE 
SE HH “Ov Heel of the hh month (Là Jone) Baym renobod Songs with the 
Sang Emperor”. 
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euvoys went to the Emperial Tent (47 ‘Ef ), which was on the (ful. 15 加 
open grass land ten fi or more outside the south gate, taking 
with them more than n hoodred loads of presenta, for their first 


nudience with the Emperor and to present their gifts 
The Emperor aud Empress were sitting together in the 
middle of the Tent with the princes ranged in order down 


the two sides, 


ITINERARIES COMPARED 


YEN KUANG-TA MARCO POL) 


MS 1110 

1. fi De Lin-as Quiseay 京师 
(ie. AT M Haxe-cior) 
谢 村 Arieh-téun Cinngan fe ¥& 
FF 西 = T'ang-hri ast Vughin ? La WL. 
À #5 济 NG Tan-ah'ang 
Kuo-chi ch'ino Vogiu =? fd HH 
E 壤 Shang-tun 

2, of 江 Pirxe-cnrane 
(Le. fog JM Seeao Suai0 ff 州 
ME ZB Fl 
+ FA Gf Sbih-li chèn 

3. ie M Cr exccnoe Tiseiixer ? 
Sip A eet Pin-niu chitin 
Fy BR La-ch'éng 
Æ Hi OB] Chticié miao 
新 al 村 rin=fing sat 


ODoRIC 
Yule 


Kixsay Cansay 


Chan gan 


Voghin 


Vuju 


Susu 


Cmxomiv 


4. St 7 iif Cévcurans 而 Crsontaxey Gt 让 iif Curvontaxen Mexzv? 


5. Be +- TL Fancrd onravo 
(or YT. Cniaxo) Qurax iL 


6. 瓜 洲 Kescuon Caen JK, iil 


Rian Talat 


Canuu 
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TEN HOUAKG-TA HARCO POLO 
MS 1116 
U5 F À Yang-tat ch‘ino Singin i yi 
Fig BH Wan-t'ou 
BB 14 SE Shao-po chin 
7. [+ Hy Fuxe-cor] Vase Fr M 


天 长 县 Tieu-ch'ang hsien Cingiu ? 


K fe fe] Tieu-ch'ang ho Tigiv a M 


Cain 高 
8, 7 IE É Paoring cuis Pavenix ? F4 Me 
招 信 军 Chao-hsin chiin 


9. CAE 2€ FR Hour-ax Carn] Coicaneru YE Ze I 


JL HE MK Chiang-lo ch'éng 
10. if va] El Cu'isc-no of 
(Here the Yellow River seemx 
to have been crossed) 
Aly Ti MT FA Hsiao Ch'ing- Caigin 
ho k'on 
+ MA SE Chili chuang 


CatamMoBas 


ME MN 


桃 Uh T'ao-gran Crsoru | 
IL ia 人 ty St-cwiey WEN Cwware | 
12. #f 州 Pt cuou Pixar  Æf #} 
徐 Hi Hail chou 
Ligiu | 


44 4 Liu-ch'éng Lingiu 9 
LE Pret Usien | 

$5 ME EE Chi-ming tai 

ft ja] EI Chou-ho k'ou 

ff Te WS Yü-Fang heien 

fe ms Æ BA Ko-t'ing-mu-t'ou 

SB HG Lu-ch'ino 


a iat Dey 
Yule 


Sinju 


Ya Tawzat 


Tinja 
Tyo 
Cayu 
Paukrs 


Coicasau 


Canimonan 


Cayo 


Suv 
Pu 


Lenzin 


Lin i 
: Leneui 


13. 


14. 
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EX EOUANG-TA 


新 州 Hais cnov (Le, 
i= et 444 Cine cov) 
DE Wen-yaug 


cd 平 FF Tung-p'ing fu 


pra 平 EE Shih-p'ing haien 
> tik fin Ho-ch’éng chin 
FE 城 SH Lin-ch‘tng chén 
cs Te  P'ing-yüsn hsien 
[BY M Ling chou 

#3 SJ Wei ho 

Pk GH Lin chèn 

pil Se US. Tung-buang haven 
fe DK SR Ou'axo-un vx 
ML DE ME Hring-chi hsien 
请 A Ci'ing chou 

清 河 $a Ch'ing-ho chén 
未 济 河 Yang-chi ho 

BA AT Yang-te'un 

is Hé Wa-ch'ing hsien 
+ & oat Wang-t'a chén 
4} 5h Fén-t'ou 

fs Hf Te-jem fu 

CT fe GR K'uo-yin haien | 
大 it 县 Ta-hsing bsien 
Ye Ay Prang tan 


15. jae Hl Yas-cmye (i.e. 


À 4 京 | 


MARCO POLO ODOREC 


MS 1118 Yule 


Sixow Dr PM AG BA Seounere Suxxuiaru 


Condinfu 


be Es 定 [ Nf ) Tadinfa 
| 


Candinfu 


ciangi 济南 路 Chinangli 


Ciasouu fe HE Cuasuut 
Cacianfo jay [A] HF Cacanfu 


Cogia hill Hi Juju 


Pulisanghin jf jr] Pulisaughin 
Oaspaww Et § 巴 里 Camnarve Camaret 
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TES KUANG-TA MAROO POLO ODORTO 
MS 1116 Yule 

昌平 Shi Ch'ang-p'ing chan 
队 日 Ch'i-k'ou 
Ai PR 345 Yü-lin chan 
13 3K yy Honi-lai chan 
JE Sy) Hung chan 
= NY Yiin chou 
ite 六 ili Kuei-mén shan 
BE i. 站 Tino-ch'ao chan 
#53 Æ Shi To-shih chan 
寺 ES vf Niu-cb'ün chan 
Wy Ze 站 Ming-an chan 
Be  h Ching-t'ing chan 
45 = Gh Li-san chan 
上  Suaxe-rw (or Craxou EX Cnavoo Saxou 


FF Rf K'arrino ru) Cramersr [ A  Kaunxru 


NOTES 


The itineraries compared are those of (1) Yen Kuang-ta; (2) 
Marco Polo (a) nécording to the French MS. 1116 in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and (b) according to Colouul Yuls's English text; 
and (3) Odoric according to Colonel Yule'e English text in Cathay 
and the way thither, The places which are identical in two or in 
all three of these lists are printed in capital and are numbered, 
Places printed in small letters do nat correspond with thoss which 
happen to stand opposite to them in the other lists, Names printed 
in italics are those which are found in the itineraries ja D. Gnndar's 
Le Canol Tmpérial (Varidtés Sinologiques No. 4), pp. 66—75, ‘The 
itinerary of Sir John Davis has not been available, that of Lord 
Macartney ix of little or uo assistance. 
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One thing at least results from the comparison of the old 
itineraries with those of P. Gandar or with a modern map, and 
that is that the course of the canal has been considerably altered 
in six hundred years. To restore with any degree of accuracy the 
state in. which Marco Polo found it would need nothing less than 
a survey of the whole strip of country involved, together with the 
study of the complicated records of the repairs aud alterations carried 
out from time to time which are to be found in the Chinese Histories 
and Topographies. The following notes are given for what they may 
be worth. It is to be feared that very little is added to what may 
be found in Colonel Yule and other editors. 


1, Crasoan. The identification of this and of Vuewm and Vert 
appears to ba still very uucertain. Yule suggests 5% (M Ohia- 
hsing, YL YT Wu-chiang, and 漳州 Hu-chou for the threo 
respectively, admitting that Hu-chou must be n digression from 
the journey between Sa-chou and Hang-chou, though it is a 
quite possible digression, and that Chin-hsing has never had a 
name at all like Cinngao. The connexion between Hu-chou and 
Hang-chou is very intimate and the north suborb of the latter, 
the $4] 时 Hu-shu, was known in Marco Polo's day ns the 
ie] MH) ify Hu-chou shih. The identification of Vughin with 
Wo-chiauw is fairly satisfactory, but it is perhapa worth while 
to point out that there is a place called 4a St Wo ehéu about 
fifty i north of 4 M Shih-mén; and for Cisngan there is a 
tempting place culled fe 安 ER Ch'ang-an obén just south of 
Shih-mén on « canal which was often preferred to the Sif 楼 
Taug-hsi route until the introduction of steam boats. Of the 
four places in the corresponding section of Yen Kuang-ta's 
journey 1 have diseovered only one in the maps or books nt 
my dispossl, though T'ang-hai seti very likely represents HE 
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FE Si Tang-hai chén, and Shang-tan may perhaps be ff 1£ 
Shéng-ton (cf. Le Canol Tmpeérial, p. 66). The modern HF FE 
Æ WK T'ang-lei ohih laeh, e. i, fol. 18, says fF HE À 
fit ZS ‘The T'ang-hsi ssi cannot now be traced”, — but the 
mere mention of it seems to show that it was in Teang-hai, 

2. Tincmmnatv, No explanation seems yet to have been published 
of this name, though the place was evidently Ch'ang-chou, [f 
the form Cingingiu is right ik does not seem impossible that it 
should be a corruption of Cianggio. The ancient names of the 
placa are given ns HE [EY Yeu-ling, my 陆军 Ping chün, 
and FE Chin-ling; but it is beyond doubt that it was 
commonly called ‘Fe ff Ch'ang-chou at the end of the thir- 
teeuth century. The reading of the MS, 1116 is Tinghingui anid 
not, us it is printed, Cingingui, T have put giv throughout for gui, 
thinking it very probable that giv was intended by Marco Polo 
if not by the writer of the manuscript who often fails to dot 
the latter i. 

8; Mexzv. The identity of this place with Ohén-ohiang seems to 
be very questionable, Ferdinand Mendex Pinto (not o reliable 
authority) saya: “Being departed from thease two Towns Pacño 
and Noeau, we continued our course up the River, and arrived 
at another town called Mindoo...., where about half n mile 
off was a great Lake of Salt-water, and à somber of Salt- 
houses round about it... Now we had wot passed above five or 
six lengues from this place but we came to « great Town, about 
n lesgus in eireuit, quite destroyed and ruinated;,. the Town 
was anciently called Cohilowzaa, that is, The slower of the field 
(frol do campo).” Near the town and at a bend in the river 
wat à village named Xifangnu. Of. Perigrinagom de Mernam 
Mendez Pinto, \G14, fol, 108, 109. Ido not know that anything 
can be made of the likeness of Monzu and Mindoo. 
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4, Sixaiv, Chéa-chou is now 4% FX Lchéug, or À FL I-chén, 
hsien. As Yule pointe out if is mot on the direct route from 
Yang-chou to Kua chou. From Kua chow to the Yellow River 
Yen Kuang-ta's route was disturbed by the siege of Yang-chou 
anid still more, apparently, by some difficulty which made the 
party avoid Kao-yo and go far to the west to T'ien-chang. 

5. Cryo; This remains, ns far as I know, provokingly elasive, 
although ES HSE Yon-chéng hsien does not seem to be 
improbable, as it posseased nine salt factories ont of the twenty- 
nine which were included in the double circuit of fig YE 
Liang-Huai (ef. Sung Shih, ©. Ixxxviii, fol. 3v?; Faan Shih, 
e, sci, fol. dr, Gr). The list of the salt factories throws no 
light on Marco Polo's name, and his positions for both Cingia 
and Tigin seem to be at fault. Tn these, as in most, cases à 
detailed knowledge of the locality would probably remove the 
difficulty nnd prove Marco Polo to be more uecurats than we 
suspect. The commercial importance of a place and its con- 
venience as a stopping-place for tmvellers depend in no way 
upon ite official rank, and yet the majority of maps st our 
disposal mark no place that has not the rank nt least of Asien 
or district. ‘There ure however some maps that do better than 
this, aud I have beeu much helped by the maps in ff 7 4 
省 ji El df I a 3e FA a, Ché-oliieng min shing ya Eu 
le, the Jeaiit Carte du Kiang-nan, and the War Office Pro- 
viner of Shitu-tung. 

6. Patents is not much like Pao-ying, but the situation agrees 
well enough with that of Pao-ying which is now a Asien city 
on the east aide of the canal, The next place ie Yen's list is 
difficult to locate exactly. The Sung Shih, €. lxxxviti, fol. dut, 
says that $242) 军 Chao-hsin chiin was the samens [FF Gir BR 


Haü-i hwien in PY HY Seo choo (44 (4 2 As Ss M IA 


dit 


=] 


8. 
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Hé 8%), and the Faan Shih, 0: lix, fol. 10 v°, says that Hsd-i, 
in Ssn chou, is Chno-hsin chia of the Sung dynasty (fff Aa 
| WA i HL). There is à Hst-i subordinate to Set chou 
to this day, but its position on the south-west shore of the 
Hung-tsé lake makes it diffewlt to believe that it is the spot 
in question. Even if Pao-ying (a Asien in both Sung Shih and 
Faen Shik, though the former in €, lxxxviii, fol, fol. Sv° saya 
it was rnised to be 客 应 州 Pao-ring chou in 1227 and the 
latter (Lo) that it was formerly $f JE SE Pao-ying chin) 
were then much further to the west thao it is now, tho 
distance from the present Hail-i to Ch'ing-ho kou — nearly 
fifty miles ns the crow flies and with the great lake intervening 一 
could not have been covered in a single day. It would suit the 
circomstances better if Chan-hsin and Chiang-lo ch'éng could be 
placed in the immediate vicinity of the modern dé de Husi-an 
or 请 江浦 Ch’ing-chiang Pu Notice that Marco Polo like 
Yen Kuang-ta did this part of the journey on horseback, 


. Comaxorv. Under the heading 42 MA Dha chou in the Sung 


Shih, o. Ixxxviti, fol. dv", it ia noted that the place was made 
into 淮安 州 Huai-un chou in 1294. 

It is most unfortuonte that the geographical sections of the 
Chitrese Histories, eo fall of detail as they ore about the changes 
in the status aod administration of each place, should rarely if 
ever coudescend to give any clue as to its locality. The actual 
sites of à great many cities have changed in the course of ages, 
and the incessant changes of the headquartere of the higher 
administrations from one to another of their subordinate cities 
make the task of identifying à given city in many cases almost 
hopeless. 

Canamonax: Lt ia tot a little curious that Yen passes the Yellow 
River without comment, leaving us almost in dowbt ss to what 


11, 
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river it was that they crossed nt Ch'ing-ho k'ou (then officially 
known as 请 jn) Fi Ch'ing-ho chiin and now a3 请 yy 又 
Oliing-bho bsieu), aud whether or not they travelled up the 
Yellow River itself to 桃源 T'ao-yüan which seems to have 
been on the right or south bank. 


. Cara. iff +H Hai chou is the obvious though by no meana 


perfectly satisfactory equivalent of Cuigia. For it gtanda not an, 
but thirty or forty miles from, the old bed of the river. A 
place which answers better as regarde position is 安 H Au- 
tang, which was a chou(giu) in the Sung and Yilan dynasties. 
The Kuang-ya-hving-shéng, vol. IL, gives ih Je Hai-an a3 the 
old name of Anu-tong in the Eustern Wei dynasty. 


-Qurew. I have kept this as equivalent to Su-ch'ien, though it 


must be obvious that if Tale Suv is right; aud nothing like 
it appears among the variants given by the Société de Géo- 
graphie (Recweil ate. Tom, L); it is au almost exact transli- 
teration of 徐州 Hai-chon. From the place in which it comes 
it ean hardly be the modern Hnü-chou which Yen reached after 
Pi chou, wor on the other hand do I find Hsü-chon as an oll 
“ame for Su-ch'ien in the Sung Shih, Chin Shih, Fan Shih, or 
Kuang-yt-t's. We do not know exactly wheo it was that Marco 
Polo found Siju à “great, rich, and noble city, floorishing with 
trade aud manufactures", but it cannot have been mort than 
fifteen or sixteen years after Yeo bad found “barely twenty or 
thirty houses” at Su-ch'ien. On the whole the identification 
seems to mo to be doubtful, and the readings of MS. 1116 — 
Cingat or Quigai 一 do not help the matter. 

Pinar, I have put Pi chou, which [ believe to be the local 
pronunciation of the name, in place of the P'ei chou of the maps 
for the sake of greater correspondence with Marco Polo, The 
water-way frow Po chou to Hsñ chou, which seems to be’ on 
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the old bed of the Yellow River, is not marked on the Curte 
du Kiang-nen or Province of Shan-tung. 

12. Lisiw. The corresponience of Ligiu or Lingiu with Liu-ch'éng 
is very tentatively suggested and does not really seem to be 
probable. Ou the other hand no place at all like Li-chou or 
Lin-chou can be found in a possible position on the maps or 
in P. Gandar's itineraries, nor did note any such name among 
the towns and villages on the modern canal when T travelled 
up it in 1903. Unless we are to suppose that both Marco Polo 
and Odoric entirely forgot the order in which the places came, 
fis 清 45, Lin-ch'ing bsien (now a chou) is out of the question, 
and it seeme to be unfortuuate that this identification, pardon- 
able enough when Yule first made it, should have bean allowed 
to stand in the more recent editions of Marco Polo aud Odoric 
without clear explanation of the ease, together with the notes 
in whieh “Lin-tsin-chu, a well known city in Shan-tung” and 
“Lin-ching, whieh appears in Berghaus [and in the revised map 
in the new edition of Cathay] on the Great Canal very near 
the 35th degree of latitude" are treated as if they were two 
separate places. The fact is of course that both are meant to 
reprevent BS 清州 Lin-ch'ing chou on the Canal (lat, 36,50 N.) 
north-west of Chi-ning chou, Cf. Marco Polo, 1908, vol. II, p. 141 
aud Map facing p. 144, and Cathay and the Woy thither, vol, UL, 
1918, pp. 213, 214, and Map. #7 YR Liu-ch'éng is marked on 
the Province af Shan-tung 68 miles south-east of Chi-uing chou 
on the high road from Hsi-chou to Yen-chou, and not on any 
water-course. The last remark applies equally to 沛 Se P'ei hsien 
and 4 EE Yü-t'ai, so that we bare three places in addition to 
Pi chou and Hsä chou above, which were on the main route 
for boats in 1276 and now have uo stream large enough to 
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mark on the map near them. #3 4G La-ch'iao is still a busy 
caual-side sillage. 

13. Sixorw. This form, which I did sot know when I wrote « nole 
on Sinjumatu in 1912, enables as to say that Yen Kuang-ta 
has preserved exactly one of Marco Polo's names for this place. 
MS. 1116 uses Singin and Sivgiumatu each three times; Yule 
has only Sinjumatu without noticing the shorter form. 

14. Coswrsrv. Here again tho French forma differ greatly from Yule’s 
Tadinfu, and it is strange that Marco Polo should bave caught 
the name which the place had borne for barely a century instead 
of its ancient name of $F HY Yeu chou. Eveu in the Chin Shih, 
e xxv, fol. 8 1%, the name Yeo chou stands fires — 3% Ÿ} 
rh SE HE Fi JE fifi —; vor was the place ever called 
Tui-ting fu. At any rate Colanel Yule seems to be right in saying 
that Marco Polo's story of the rebellion of a FË Li Tau jn 
1262 applies to Ciangli or 流 南 路 Chi-nan lo rather than 
to Yen chou, Chi-nno was tho capital of the ancient state of 
RE Ch'i and had under it, in the thirteenth century, “eleven 
cities of great importance”, whereas Yen chou had only three 
or four, For Li T'au's rebellion and the siege of Chi-uan see 
the Faan Shih, €. ¥, fol. 1, 2; 0: covi, fol. 2 29: and €, exviii, 
fol. 5 rw, From the last passage it appears that Aibuga, the father 
of king George of Tenduc, took some part in the siege. Prince 
BA ip FE Ha-pi-ch'i and JE K 2 Shih T'ieu-tsé, but not, 
that 1 have seen, Ago! or Maugutai, are mentioned in the 
Yaan Shih. 

15. Ciawoit was not, I think, identionl with gf 州 Tsang chou. 
Tt does not appear on the best modern map at my disposal. 
16. Putssaxours. The river, known in its lower reaches us the jt 
Jef Hun ho, ix also called fff jf} Lu kou and the great bridge 

is called ff, jf HG Lo-kou ch'iao. 
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In Yen Kuang-ta's approsoh to Yen-ching it is difficult to 
see how he passed 大 St WS Ta-hsing hsien which thon as now 
formed part of the capital and had no separate city of ite own; 
unless “passed” (34) may mean ‘crossed the boundary of". If 
this is so, the translation of several passages in the diary may 
need modification. Wu-hsi, Ob'ang-chou, Shac-po, T'ieu-ch'aug, 
Pao-ying, Chao-hain, aud two or three lesser places are thus 
said to have been passed ( jf), without anything (except one’s 
independent knowledge of the position of the first two or three 
of them) to show whether the actual city was reached or not; 
and the same word (3 ) is applied to Wén-yang, Ch'ing-ho ehén, 
and Wu-ch'ing, where in each case the travellers slept in the 
official residence (5) which is almost certain to have been inside 
the city walls. The difficulty of supposing in the case of Ta-hsing 
that the word thus practically means “arrived at", is that the author 
proceeds to say next that the party “arrived at” ( 至 ) P'ang-ts'un. 

17. For the journey from Ta-tu to Shang-ta 1 have no other itineraries 
at hand to compare with Yen's. Pautavivs writes in his Blueldations 
of Marco Polo's travels in North China (JNCBRAS, 1878), p. 25; 
“On both these ronds #4 Sk nabo, on temporary palaces, were 
bailt, a» resting-places for the khans; eighléen on the eastern 
rond [via $j Æ F1 Tu-shih k'ou, 750 /é] and twenty-four on 
the western [via EF 狐 $74 Yel-hu ling, 1095 AJ". The Sung 
envoys accomplished the journey in #leren stages, You remarking 
on oue occasion that they reached the halting place “very late”, 
and the Empress in fourteen days. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 
With regard to the stages of the journey from $i 江 Chén-chiang 
to AL JH Hang-chou we gain a little corroborative information from 
the 4 #1 A He K’o Hany Jih-chi, Gy 天 #3 Kuo Tien-hsi’s diary 
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of his visit to AL 州 Hang-chou in 1308, fol. 1 aud 2. The diary of the 
actual journey is unfortunately abbreviated in the modern edition ( 

林 掌 Ax fi wd Wue-lin chang ku (s'ung pien, Section V, vol. 2), but 
the mention of the follawing points is preserved:— 加 城 Lü-ch'éng 
was left on the evening of the 16th of the ninth month (30 September); 
F3 MK #3 Lü-ch'éng pa wasreached before noon on the 17th {1 October), 
and Jp 2 Pén-niu ani 党 州 Ch'ang-chou later the same day, The 
writer left Ch'ang-chou late on the 18th (2 Oct.), arrived at 平 IT 

P*ing-chiavg (Su-chou) after noon on the 1th (3 Oct.) and left again 
on the 20th (4 Oct.). On the afternoon (ij Hy 3—5 p. m.) of the 21st 
(5 Oct.) he landed at fe de Ch'ang-an to buy food, and reached the 
north suburb of Hang-chou (Ay PH BE Af, called on fol. 3 v° 湖州 

Th Hu-chou shih) about 2.0 s.m, (四 更) on the 22nd (6 Oct.) 
entering the city in another boat at dawn. 

The chief points of interest here are the meution of 长 Je Ch'ang-an 
as an important stopping place; and the fact that it was possible to travel 
by night, if that is what is indicated by the wonds 7% J yeh hang, as, 
for example, in HE 8 3 Me WR Wi HE GR HE & AT. 

A more modern diary (SE 0 3 jj] H a Fu Ming-shéng Hu 
Jih-ohi, fol. 1, 16 and 17) gives the following points: — 

Ninth mouth, 12th day (5 Oct., 1623), left Æf PT Hoü chiang at 
noon; reached HE 江 Wu-chiang in the evening: 1%th, blank: 14th, 
passed 2} F4 Tou-mên, spent night at & fii Cb'ung-t6: 15th, reached 
RE 49G T'aug-bsi in the afternoon: 16h (9 Oct.), arrived at Al 3p BH 
Pei-hain kuan (North suburb of Hang-chou), Teuth wonth, 18th day 
(10 November, 1623), left the 北 新 关 Poi-hsin kuan and passel 
PH hf} Hsich-ts'an: 19th, spent the night at 石 fF] Shik-mén; 20th, 
reached 嘉 RL Chis-hsiog: 21st, at Chin-hsing, spent the night at 
Hi ZI PE Hang-chiang ching: 22nd, unable to travel, moored at the 
= Hi AG San-li chino at DE 77 Wu-chiang: 23rd, crossed the 
457 7 Haû chiang and reached home. 
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CHINESE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF TIBETAN NAMES. 


1 have read with keen interest M. Pelliot's study (efgucs transeriptions 
chinoives de noms tibétains (thin volome, pp. 1—26), which Es at instructive 
and ihuminiting as his reeunt, very Important contribution Lee none propres 
wane tee reductions chinoises ele Mitimlapañt (1 A, 4014, Sepi—Det., 

pp. #70—410) M. Pelliot isan excellent phoneticue, aml commands an admirable 
knowledge of ancient Chinese phondlogy, auch as fa possessed by no’ otlier 
contemporary. I is only to he heaped that he will publish sore day, for the 
benefit of all of dé, an once d'ensemble on this comples subject, which be still 
se mach obacured, ML Pelliot's criticam i most assuredly welcome, always 
founded, av it ix, én ¢erioue and solid information, amd inepired by no other 
mativn than the ideal desire to serve the common canst, Tt is a privilege and 
a_stimiliw to co-sperate with auch a nympathetic and highly intelligent worker, 
for whom À have an unbounded admiration, and to be guided by hin friendly 
advice and effectial support. Indead, without conmmitting an indéeretionsT may 
say (hut in the present use this criticorn wae voluntarily solicited on re part, 
as À have never flattered myself for a moment that all dificultien presented by 
the Sino-Tibotan transcriptions have Ween solved by mie; on the contrnsy, Tam 
wide awake to the fact thal my feeble wttempt iy thie directo wie meray a 
tentative beginning, which sould be cantine and improved by an alter band, 
fam very happy that M. Pelliot hus taken up this problem with such minote 
care and unquestionable aucesss, and 1 need linrlly asiure itd of oy Keon sense 
of obligation for hiv untiring efforts und the Inapiring invtenetlon whieh À have 
Herived fram his comments, 

What M. Pelliot bnerven under 1—S on the transeription of the Tibetan 
prefixes visible in the ‘Chinese ‘foul consounnts 二 Gels with my hüartlost ap. 
proval; indeed, thin ia the logka! amplification of what 1 myself had noted an 
the tranaseiption af Cametud (p, 86, Toung Pav, 1044). | 

Pelfiot No. Gt The Thetan reading Mode detan le correct. No. @: The 
Tibetan reading gon iz justified, and an appears as sich jn. Muehell’s plata, 
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In my frst draught of the monument, made Ip Tibetan Iethers, it le inde 
written gow: À do not know now how it happened that it was printed Huit, 
No. 7: The last Tibetan word is eo-indiatinet in Bushell's plate that the matter 
can hardly be decided merely on this basis: bat I mdeit that db or oven sub 
conld be read into it, and accordingly that M. Pelliot’s conjecture i justifiable. 
No: 8: L gindly adopt the Tibetan reading Ila qhal blon-Seu-hoat pesait. 
No. 40: The last Tibetan word muy well be Ken, not pen. Lam unable to 
reoguize + after Aw in Bushell’s plate, bot it moy be troceable in ibe original 
stone or in w rubbing. No, 14: The stone is here in such & hopeless condition 
that certainty of reading io out of the question; whal appears quite certain ta 
me le the letter-combination rgy. | regret having hud the misfortune of over- 
looking Col, Wadiall’s study utilized by M. Pelliot: at the time when T wrote, 
the volome of the J.-H. A. Sy in which it is contained, war in the hands of my 
book-hinder, ond in this way the accident occurred, 

My note on Cog-ro, which M. Pelliot (p. 7) does tol well comprehend, 
seoms to.me quite plain. fateei 1 do not speak of Cogero as the mame ofa 
man, az inginuated by M Pelliot, bat simply as a name, 1 never had any 
Other opinion than that Gog-ro is the designation of a locality, which is adopted 
by the men hailing from there, and is prefized to Uheir personal names, ‘Thi 
“inadvertance” noted by ML Pelliot (p. 0) in regard to my writing mren-pon 
and mAa-dpon is only seeming: mian-pon is the reading of the Tibotan text 
it the inscription; and rebo-dpwi, as explained on p. 76, le tho restoration 
proposed by me in occordance with We purpose of the pussage on p. 80, 
there waa only vecasion to cito the hitter, 

Tam not convinced Chut M PaHiotw rstoration of ik cy ih to dpal 
éen-po (No. #2) is to be preferred to my propomition gba Éepo (p. 28, 
Tung Pao, 1014). Tho ‘charactor po 天 was certainly read with a final 
consununt 《pa 站 but there are uumaroux examples in the transcriptions of 
Sanskrit where it marly corresponds to pa or der, au in purama, pad 


pippala, pre- Gh ob). agde vor bee fé a> Bk ME -' In. view of Chiness 


eae de Hp (M. Palllot wrongly writes Hr: not given in the relevant passage: 
of Sin Tang shu, which hae HD), lt ix not impossible that In unciout Tibetan 
the word-formation ‘fed-po, as an équivalent of #¢-po, existed 7 (for analogows 
cuses of this kind ses at the end of thie notice). The supposition of n pro- 
muncistion derpe, proposed by M, Pellivt, is Impossihle; der (der) is a termi- 
native, and cannot be connected with any auflix like po or pu. 1 


à See alo Barca A. vow Sradt-Howerem, Kiss Clef Fos. Tran, je, 177, No. Tt 
(Bil. Buddies, Vol. 2¥). 
à My restoration was Fe-pu, nol, mé M. Pelliot tuukes me say, d'age. 
* Compare examples in Jischke's Tiberus Dictionary, p. 161 0, und io the Dir. 
| (iéteia-freapeu, pe 329 b, 
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With reference to fu JOE, M. Pelliot states that it is uttested in tran- 
scriptions Only as ‘du, tot as “dag, ‘The former is doubtless the rule, but in- 
stunces of “day evertheless ocour, Jucient exys that in tle Fa ydan chu lin 
this character is aed in rendering Sunskeit dakehina, and Baron A vox Sraite- 
HotsTiix 2 quotes an example where it has the value da. 

In sume cues it had seemed to me alvieable, even at the sacrifice of rigid 
adbereney to the Chinese transcriptions, to fall back on realities alive in the 
Tibetan language ar in Tibetan records, rather than to resort to conjectural 
forme for which there ie as yet no evilence ML Peiliot is certainty right in 
maintaining that the transcription fw-iu Àff RE . in theory, would presuppore 
a Tibetan form ‘pre. 1 myself had noted on my index-card that it should 
lead to dinlectic form “ebru,* but did not express thie opinion, became auch 
4 word it not known at present All we can say now is that fie-lw represents 
# word of the general or normal type sbra, whatever tho possible dislevtit 
variations may be. For the aforementioned rewton 1 adopted the reading p'o 
in the name Srod-lde-buan, because pe (*the male") de a title actually found 
in connection with royal names, In adopting the reading Sa-sroû Ide-btean, 
proposed by M, Poliiot (No. 23), we face the difficulty that we cannot correlate 
this with Tibetan historical trailition. Again, if-we try to make seme of this, 
we shall have to change arom into euh (at-erieft, rendering of Sanskrit bhiimipatay; 
lint it is not known to me that the Tibetan kings ever assumed such a title. 

M. Peiliot’s observations on the name 'Tu-fan are very ingenious, and will 
no doubt contribute toward a definite solution of this problei in the neur future, 
In regard to his etymology of the want la-pa, proof seems to be required that 
fa-pa ie really evolved from the Chinese loan-word in Digur-Mongol, labai, and 
that the supposed change of meaning really took place At the outnet, thin 
theory is not very probable, A conch-trumpet (labei) and a copper ar brass 
bass-tolis (la-pr) are entirely distinet and co-existing types of musical instru- 
mants, each of which hae had ite individual history. We know that the 
tonch-trumpet came from Indie ata sequel of Buddhies, Aa to ta-pa, 3. A. 
Vas Aater (Chinvse Musie, p. 59) haw aptly compared it with the chatrurerah 
of the Hebrews und the fwhe of the Romans. Certainty thers is oo direct 
interrelation, but teanminion through the medium of Persia and Turkistan 
seers to mn à possibility deserving of consideration, First of all, it would be 
hecesanry, of conre®, to trace the history of the word and the object from 
Chinese rocorde 

As regards the tones, À have ta-a certain degree modified my former siews, 
vince some time ago À had the opportunity of studying the admirable treathie 





* Méthode, No. 2106. 
"Le, p. 184, No, 293, 
* "Tha interchange of si and #° (ss well as of at and J", of and 1°) tp well boomy, 


of Ho Maspero, Etudes sur ia phonétique historique du la taigue annamite, 
in whieh « Tucid-exposition of the tone system is embodied: MM. Mnepero and: 
Pelliot’s opinions on the historical development of the tones ore very sensilile, 
but in the premnt state of our knowledge it would le premature to decide 
positively in favor of the one or the other theory; à great mount of reservé 
will be required before we can formulate well-assured deductions. À 

IL io interesting to leary that in the Montre wrudrepwlere to be published 
hy M, Hackin the inverted à serves for the expression of long 7 in Sanskrit 
words, This, however, would not signify at the outeet that the same graphic 
expedient sliould denote & In indigenous Tibetan words: whot holds good for 
the writiyr of Sanskrit feed not be applionble to Tibetan. 1 hed oveasion bo 
hear six dilfervnt ‘Tibetan dialects, and am mmable to hear an 7 in any of these, 
The case alluded to hy M. Pelliot remume to bo seen, 

Ag to manag He 蒙 ， Lean now offer a better equivalent for the first 
coment of thin compound, ‘The explanation af the word frved-med, which 1 
Masse on po 97, note (Tour Pao, 14), ls erroneous. The-second element, 
med, hoe nothing ds do with the verb med (not to have”), but is indeed: an 
independent tome with the signifleanes “female, worst.” This is evidenced by 
the following facts, In the peculiar Bunan language we have n word tav-swd 
(daughter, girl”), the slomont fa being apparently connected with dri-tui 
(child), oceutring in the same idiom,* The stan) dei, tse, ls encountered in 
Linu isa-me, dans, battre, and ter (*woman")? and A-hi Lolo ma-da-mo, ¢ 
Ae mit, im, ine (female), ia joined to His etem, the clermont med in Bu-nan 
weed is likely to hove the same meaning, In Lopeha wo have two ston, 
mit act mit (“fornale”), weed with or without the prefix a, and a word me 
parallel with mot, In his Lepeha Dictionary, which is based on materials 
collected by Gen. G, B Mainwaring, A. Gréxwebes (je 289) tentatively suggested 
Hat Lapehis eit Ve regarded me related to sp in Tibetan bummed, A 
differentiation of meaning has been evolved in Lepeha in thie manner: that 
mit or amit partiquiarly refers to. women of mperior beings (for example, 
rumen’, Soldes"); and imo, mdf of demo, a-mndt, to the female of animals 
{fur inétance, Add ont, “hen, but sometimes aleo to human beings # ‘The 


On p. 26 M. Pelliat apeske of au hypothesis of mine eegardiog tho function of 
crie “‘Yiketan prediam (his la sot my hypothesis, tot is merely the reproduetion of 
ohaervations and oplaions given by Tibetan grammorinne 

à Jiscuen, f. 4, SR, Vel, #4, pt À, 1805, je 98, 

‘A. Hose ond 3, © Beows, Lu Trikes of He Burma Chiot Frontier (Mem. de 
Sor, Heng, Vol. 1, p 216 

* +, Trans, Ytowsy Pao, 1018, ju 10, and Ball oe l'Æcude jranpoin, Vol 1x, 
1009, p. 66% Lelop'o some and P'u-pn seme nppoar to le nsocintel with Mc 
eine Awe anil Tiberian dom. 

* GB, Matwwanso, 4 Gromer of te Ring (Leprda) Lepage, pp. 34, 25. 
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forms mit and md-t represent derivations from thy bases ned anil end by 
means of the formative anfix -f.1 The came rolation exists in Tibetan between 
rio ond the element -yned (‘mi contained in. buc-med, ‘The same word med 
or mit may be recognized in the Chinese transeiption mot + As to the 
second element of the Sino-Titetan compound, mot, muri, reference may be 
tne to Mian-tse yn (“aponse"),* an to a werd for “woman" in Kanunri, 
thut is given by Pandit Joshi as miner, and by Balley as mün-riñz. From 
tie standpoint of Tibetan, mon may very well be mosh; that is, à derivative 
fro) the base mo (“worn”) by means of the suffix i, wo thet woe should 
ébiain two derivatives front the san base,—mot and moi. Analogous cases 
in. Tibedan are: ¢isc-ho root"), forming rive-d and rte: dre (‘warm’), 
forming dre (“heat”) and drom; fl (“heavy”), formime [jd (“ weight!) 
and (dim; nvine (brest), forming ne-d-jea ant enen-pa (“to sunkle’}; 
rya-ha l'age"), forming rgat-pe and rga-npa, The word mot-maA (in 
Tihetan presumatty written med-moi) preserved in the Tange Annals, wesord- 
ingly, Win compound consisting of Lwo synonymes, each meaning “worn,” 
BE. Lauren. 


' For examples of auch formations in Tibetan see Sourate, Mélange asiadiques, 
Vol. 1, p. S40. 

* In anses or Kantwari, édpo fs oid to moan “master, owner, propristor;” and 
méd-me, “mistress; both words buieg borrowed from Tibetan (T. R: Josut, Grammar and 
Dietionry af 有 7, 10%, Caloutta, 1000) To the Ksnouri-Eugtiah vooabulary 
puibtiehed by TP. 6. Harter GR, À 5, 1911, pp. 315-804), thee words are nul given. 
Our Tibetan dictionaries hare not recorded the two words «ith those imeaplige; bat we 
rw hat in Tibetan, uid po menos “a mins who own nuthing, à pouper,” and madm, 
“a penniless worn.” The data given by Pandit Joshi, an the contrary, woalil Presuppeer 
m Unes ered with the meaning “to own,” which it is dirait to credit, There may be à 
misnndertanding on the part of the Pandit, ar the two words may be peecliag to Kanwwri: 
without benring any relation 二 让 | 和 二 

* F. Vian, Les Lolos, p. 30, 
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ere 


Fredorick Victor DICKINS. 


Mr. Droxuxs né fo 24 Mai 183%, est mort ägé de 77 ans, le 46 noût 1915, 
h Seend Lodge, Wiltshire. Tl avait servi comme médocin de marine en Chine 
ét au Jupon de 1801 à 1860; fl fut lectear do japonais & l'Université de Bristol. 
l'a éevit un grand nombre de volumes et d'articles dont nons indiquons lee 


principaux. LHC 

一 Japuwran Lytioal Odes; Translations of the Hye Min de ‘Shin, by « Century of Poets, 
inte English Verse, with Explanstory Notes, tho test lo Japahese and alee in Roman 
tetiers, with à full index; Cataloques of Books referred to, and Hate wf Titles, Re, Se. 
Lawion, 1806, in-8, 


— fi 臣 4. Chinthingurs, or the Loys! League, à Japanese Ramnnen, Translated by 
Praderink V. (leklos, with Notes and Appendix containing « metrical version of tho 
Yallad of Tekasngo sud Specimens of Origionl Test in the Japanese Character, 
Litestrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, drewn snl exeected by Japaunes Artiste, 
nad printel où Japanese Paper... — Yokohama, Printed at the “Japan Garette” Offine, 
1875, in-t, pp, ¥ + © 2 0, eh. + pp. 160 + app. pp, 56 + pret. en jopuuais. 

一 Chlovhingurs, of the Loyal League; à Jepautse Romanre, Loudun: Allen & Cy,, 1880, 

— The Story of Shinten DOji, Prom à Japanese (Makimanv’ in Six Keo’ or Rolls, (Journ, 
R. ds. Soo, N. 8, Vol. XVII, art 1, Jun 一 

Tirage à part, is-S, pr. 2% 

一 The Story af the OÙ Rambeo-iTewer. (laheturi no Okinn no Menngutarl) A Japanese 
Romane of the Tenth Century. (Used, Vol. XIX, Art T Jan 1887, pp. 1—58) 

— The Origine of the Japanese State, (By Historical Review, XIV, April 1890, 
py. 200-284). 

一 The Sintur of Amide the Niorsi in the Musée Cermuschi. (Tt Juky 1908, pp, 493-—446,) 

一 Primitive and Medieval Japanese Tests Translated inte English, with introduntlone, 
votés, and glossaries, Oxfords Clarendon Pree, 1006, 2 vol. 1-3 

— The Makiura-Kotuba of Primitive Jepunese Verse. 1903, fe-8, pp. 115. 

Transactions Astatic Soviety ef Japan, Vol, XXXV, Pt, 4, 1906. 

— The Lite of Sir Harry Parkes, KO, GCIMG, sometiine Her 于 gt Minter to 

China asd Japan, Hy Stanley Lane-Poule Liodun, Méemilian, 1894, 2 vol. in-8 
Dickine est an des auteure du Vol. I}: Minister Pienipotestiary. 


BULLETIN CRITIQUE. 


一 人 一 


History of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah and North-Eastern 
Frontier by L. W. Sttaxesrxan (Colonel, 2nd Goorkhns), 
Macmillan and Co., London, 1914, in-8, pp. xv — 272, 


La littérature étrangère traitant de l'histoire de l'Ansam n'est 
pas abondante ainsi qu'on pourra le constuter dans le premier 
volume de notre Bibliotheca Tndosinieu, aussi ce volume est-il le 
bien venu. En 1841, William Rostwsos avait donné dans en 
Description de l'Assam publiée à Calcutta un abrégé de l'histoire 
de ce pays. Mr. E. À. Garr, du Service civil de l'Inde, a fait im- 
Primer en 1906, également à Caleutta, uno History of Assam qui 
est le premier effort sérieux pour nous donner en auglais l'histori- 
que de cette ancienne contrée trop pea conone. Eu frauçais, on 
peut dire qu'il n'existe rien en dehors du Turikh-i-Auham, Récit de 
l'Expédition de Mir Djumlah au pays d'Assam, traduite de l'hin- 
doustani par Théodore Pavin en 1845, Cependant les Français ont 
laissé leur tracs dans le pays: deux prêtres des Missions étrangères 
de Paris, les abbé: Kurok ét Bourey foront assassinés le 1% sen. 
tonibre 1854 par les Abors, dans le voisinage de Rima, alors qu'ils 
cherchajent à pénétrer au Tibet; ces meurtres causés par lo désir 
de piller les bagages des voyageurs furent chitiés par le lientenant 
Evex aur l'ordre de Lord Datnovsia, Gouverneur général de l'Inde; 
cet érênement est raconté d'ailleurs par le Colonel Snaxrapnan qui 
parle également du voyage du Prince Henri v'Ostfans da Yon van 
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à Caloutta par Rima et Sadiya en 1895. Le Colonel Shakespear 
fait remarguer qu'aucuo autre Européen n'a pu depuis lors visiter 
cette région jusqu'à ce que le capitaine Barvay, ancien agent com- 
mercial à Gyauiseu, au Tibet, réussit à passer de Ia Chine aux 
Indes, par Bhatang, Rima et Sadiya， 

Dans son ouvrage, le Colonel Shakespear s'occupe de l'histoire 
de cette partie du Haut Assam qui s'éteud de Goalpara à Sadiya, 
c'est-à-dire la vallée du Brahmapoutre. Quelques inscriptions jettent 
un peu de jour sur une histoire dont la période ancienne est pure- 
ment légendaire; l'une sor un pilier d'Allahabad érigée à l’époque 
de Tehandragupta (316 —292 av. 3-0.) nous apprend que Kamaropa 
(nom de l'Assnm d'alors) était un état à l'est du Nepal jusqu'où 
avait pénétré Ia renommée de ce souverain célèbre: ce pays était 
alors sans doute gouverné par les rois hindous Kbettri, les plus 
unciens souverains de l'Assam, qui auraient fait la conquête du 
Kawarupa vers 400 av. J.-0,, et y apportérent cette forme primi- 
tive de l'hindouisme qui existait avant le bouddhisme; une autre 
inscription sur une plaque de cuivre commémore l'invasion ou 57 
av. J.-Q. de Vinnamantrra, roi bouddhiste de Ujain; une troisième 
inscription marque qu'à la fin du IV® siècle, le roi gupta, Samu- 
dra, exigen le tribut de Kamarupa, et qu'au siècle suivant le pays 
fot gouverné par les Guptas qui maintinrent leur administration 
jusqu'à la première moitié da IX° siècle, La dynastie de Pal qui 
compte douze rois entre 830 et 1140 de notre ère fut créée par le 
Rajput Iranr (Dharm Pal) dépossédés par les Senas du Bengale qui 
dominèront dans la partie orientale de l'Assam. D'après d'autres 
inscriptions sur des plaques de cuivre, certains chefs Pal entre 990 
ot 1142 ap, J.-C. cédèrent des terres à des Bralimanes, mais en 
réalité c'est nu célèbre pélerin chinois Hiouen Taang qui visita le 
pays, Gauhati en particulier, on 630, quo nous devons Les premiers 
renseignements authentiques sur le Kamarnpa. 
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Trois grandes tribus ont dominé dans différentes parties du 
Haut Assam; Jo première qui arriva dans le paya est, pense-t-on, 
celle des Æacharis venus du pays appelé par les Népslais, lu con- 
trée les Kareho, nu pied des collines de Darjiling; ils traversérent- 
le Brahmapoutre et s'établirent dane le district de Nowgong entre 
Jorhat et Ganhati, d'où ils «8 répaniirent dang le district actual 
de Cachor d'où ils expolséreut les gons de Tippern; seule une 
branche des Kacharis, les Chutiyas, avait une éeriture dont ils me 
sa servirent d'ailleurs pas pour conserver leurs annales, 

La seconde tribu à pranire de l'importance fat cello des Kocekes, 
alliés aux Kacharis, qui veanient de l'est de la rivière Karatoya où 
86 troure aujourd'hui le petit état de Cooch Behar, A lour apogée, 
leur royaume comprenait tout le Kamarapa qui oecupait, slors, 
principalement la rive nord du Brahmapoutre, avec Gauhati et to 
pays dans in direction de Goalpara sur lu rive aud. C'est par les 
historiena mahométana qu'on connait la passé de ces tribus qui jus- 
qu'à l'arrivée des Ahoms he gardaient pas d'Aunales, 

Lu troisième et la plus importante tribu est colle dés Ahows 
qui ont leurs annales buwranjis relutaut la sériu des éréiements 
depuis leur arrivés en 1220 ap. J.-O. A ees trois tribus, il faut 
ajouter les tribus shan non bouddhistes de race Tai du vieux royaume 
de Pong, aujourd'hui Mogoung. Le roi nhom Sükutisatise, termi- 
nant une longue série de guerres commencées on 1520, s'empara, 
après une résistance désespérée, de la capitale des Kachuris, Dima- 
pur, sur lé Dhansiri, qui fut mise an pillage; les Kacharis our- 
vivant à ca dénastre se relirérent dans le pays connu aujourd'hui 
comme les North Ouchar Hills, et fondérent une nouvelle capitals 
à Maibong, abandonnant les vallées du Dbansiri ef du Doyaug qui 
retournérent à l'état sauvnge et forment maintenant lu forét de 
Nambhor, De nouveau les Kacharis fureut écrasés et leur capitale 
fut prise en 1696 par Ruona Srsa, roi iles Ahoms, qui envoya 
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contre eux deux armées, l'une de 87000 hommes par le Dhansiri à 
Dijos, l'autre de 34000 hommes via Raha et la vallée de Kopili: 
Taw#avnos, roi des Kacharis, qui s'était déclaré indépendant fot 
capturé ainsi que le Raja de Jaintia. En 1817, les Manipuri, avec 
leur chef Raja Manjit, plage les Kncharis sous leur domination, 
mais eux-mêmes, à leur tour, ils furent chnssés par les Birmans 
(1819—1820). Le premier vogageur anglais qui ait visité Khaspur, 
dans Ie Cachar, est Verelat venant do Bengale (1763). Aujourd'hui 
les Kacharis sont un peuple d'agriculteurs répandus dans le Cachar 
et dispersés dans le Haut Assam, tandis que Maibong et les North 
Cachar Hills sont eu ruines ou retournés à l'état de jungles. 

La puissance de la tribu Kocch s'élève avec un certain SuaNkALDIP 
au milieu du V® siècle, l'on de ses rois, Nau Namaix, qui florissait 
aw XVI® sièclu et régna cinquante ans, bâtit ce qui est maintenant 
Cooch Behar pour remplacer la visille ville de Kamatipur détruite 
lors des invasious mongoles, poursuivit les guerres commencées dès 
1882 contre les Ahoms et s'emparn même (1562) de leur capitale 
Garhgaon, dans le voisinage de Sibsagor actuel. Cooch Behar tomba 
entre les mains des Anglais en même temps que le Bengale. 

Les Ahoms, avec l'a adouçi en #, out donné leur nom à l’Acsam, 
c'étaiont des Shaus non bouddhistes, païens et adorateurs du diable; 
Yenus au commencement du XIIIS siècle de Mogoung, dans ls 
Haute Birmanie, ils marchérent vers l'ouest, atteignirent l'extrémité 
orientale de la vallée da Brahmapoutre et formérent des étublisse- 
ments sur la rivière Diking à Namrup, avoisinant les tribus Chutiys 
qui oceupaieut Je pays à l'est de In rivière Subansiri, et Moran 
entre les rivières Dikkoo et Dihing; bientôt ils eutrèrent en lutte 
avec ces derniers et, dès 1236, s'établirent à Abhaypur, puis, qua- 
raté ans plüs tard, à Charsideo qui devint leur capitale et resta 
an Hen de pélerinage même lorsque leur principal établissement eut 
été transféré à Garhguon; hn XIV® siéele ils commencèrent les 
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guerres contre les Kocches et eti 1380 ils écrasèraut ln puissance 
Chatiya. Il nous faudrait plus de place que nous ne pouvons dis- 
poser pour raconter les longues juttes contre lés Kacharis ot les 
Mongols, 

Tl semblerait d'après de vivilles légendes que Is plus ancienne 
religion des nborigènes, c'est-à-dire les Kacharis auxquels étaient 
alliées les tribus Kocch, Chutiya ot Moran (Matak) était l’animisme 
et le eulte des démons. Nous avons déjà signalé l'existence vers 
400 av, J.-C. de l'hindonisme avant l'introduction du brabmanisme 
par des brahmanes venus an milieu du XV® siéelo de Ia ville de 
Gaur (Bengal). De toutes les ruines de l'Assam, ce sont celles dé- 
couvertes en 1841 par le lieutenant Biggs, du vieux fort de Dima- 
pur, dans la forêt de Nambhor, capitale des Kacharis jusqu'au milien 
du XVI siécle, qui ont le plus attiré l'attention des archéologues, 

Des chapitres de l'ouvrage sont consncrés par le Colonel Shakespear 
aux Boutanais; aux Akas, petite tribu alliée aux Naga, sur lu rire 
sud iu Brahmapontre; aux Daphlas et aux Mirris, alliés aux Abors, 
à Vest des Akas; aux Abors qui occupent Ja région montagneuse 
entre les rivières Dibang (Tenn Po) et Dibong, divisés en quatre 
clans: Menyong et Paughi entre les rivières Yamue et Dihang, 
ouest de cette derniére, Padam, à l'est do la Yamne, et Shimong, 
an nord, sur la rive gauche du Dihang; ce sont ces Abors qui out 
causé tant de difficultés aux Anglais dans les dernières années ; 
aux Mishmis, voisins des Aboms, mais leur sont complétement 
étrangers comme langue et coutumes, limités à l'ouest par ja rivière 
Diboug et s'étendant an nord et à l'est du Hkamti Long; aux 
Hkamtis, de même race que les Ahoms, mais bouddhistes: leur paye 
eat appelé Bor Hkamti par les Assamese et Hkamti Long par les 
Birmans; ils sont installés à Sadiya depuis la fin du XVII siècle: 
aux Singphos (Singpho en assamese et Ohingpaw en birman signi- 
fient shomme>) qui habitent les deux versants de ln chaine Patkoi. 
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Des tribus administrées par le gouvernement de l'Assam, l'auteur 
passé à celles qui dépendent de celui de In Birmanie: les Kachins 
divisés ea uo grand nombre de communautés, apparentés aux tribus 
Marip, Labtauug, Lepai, la plus considérable, N'kbums et Marana, 
et de même race mais différant de mœurs et de laugage, les Mariis, 
Lashis, Yawyins ou Lihsaws, et Khonongs. Le Colonel Shakespear 
truite ensuite des Palaungs, Was ct Panthnys, enfin des tribus Nagas 
lés plus puissantes de toutes qui habiteut la région montagneuse 
au sud de la vallée do Brahmapoutre depuis les Singphos jusqu'aux 
North Cachur Hilla, divisées en quatre grands groupes: Angami, 
Sema, Aoh, Uhota, et deux plus petits: Rengma et Kaecha Nagas. 
Chacune de ces tribus réclamernit une monographie; il est juste de 
constater qu'elles ont déja été l'objet de nombreux travaux ainsi qu'on 
pourra le constater daus le Vol, I de notre Bibliotheca Indosinica. 

Haxur Convies. 
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LIVRES NOUVEAUX, 

De In Bibliothèque Nationale Vajirañäna de Bangkok, nous 
avons regu lw suite des Burney Papers: Vol, IV, Part 2 (March 
1841 to December 1846). — Vol, V, Part I (Retrospect of British 
Poliey from the period of the first Establishment of Peuang 17th 
July 1786-1859). Aussi The Crowfurd Papers A Collection of 
Official Records relating to the Mission of Dr. John Crawfurd sant 
to Siam by the Government of India in the year 1821. Eufu (en 
siamois): Evidence given by “The King in the Temple", i.e, King 
Udumborraj BE. 2310 regarding Ayuddhya, newly translated and 
revised from a copy of the Burmese Manuscript formerly kept in 
the King’s Library in Mandalay, and now published with a preface 
by Prince Damrong, 


Nous avons reçu les travaux suivants de l'Institut Oriental 
dé Viadivostok: 


Tous 63-55. HL. M, Koxanonckin, Bkonoutnea it sRonusteexin Ce ee 
He OTHOMEI KY OO CHCTENT COUALUNIS BayKL, 
Tosre 67, mnt, 1-8, TU Coporostrons, Marepiaqu no napoatony oGpauananie 


ve Ainowin. Yaere Lei 
La Deuxidme Partie consacrée à la Sculpture Louddhigue du T. I 
de la Afission archéologique dans la Chine Septentrionale par Edouard 


Caavayses vient de paraître chez Ernest Leroux. Nous reviendrons 
sur cet ouvrage important. 
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Le Dr. Berthold Lavrse vient de pablier deux nouveaux mémoires 
importants: The Story of the Pinna and the Syrian Lamb (Rep. from 
The Journal of American Fotk-Lore, Vol. XXVIII) qui souléve jn 
vieille question de l'Agnus seythious et du Choue Yang, et The 
Eskimo Serew as a Culture historical Problem. 


Le Professeur Vilhelm Trowsey a publié dans Vor Tid (1*** année, 
No. 2) un mémoire intitulé Fra @ut-Turkestans Fortid. 


Nous avons regu des Douanes maritimes chinoises : Returns 
of Trade and Trade Reports, 1914. — Part IL — Port Trade Statistics 
and Reports. — Vol. 1. 一 Northern Ports (Aïgun to Kiaochow). 


Le Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Adiatic Sociely, 
Vol. XLVI—1915, vient d'arriver; il contient: Proceedings. — Putoshan. 
By Arthur Sranvey. — Notices of Christianity in China, extracted from 
Marco Polo. By Rev. A. 0, Movie. — Chinese Pagodas. 一 The Citing 
Ming Festival. By Rev. Lewis Hovovs, 一 Reminiscences of a Chinese 
Viceroy's Secretary. Translated by “Aunsueaw”:— The Wu Pan Tablet. 
By Rev. G.G. Wannex. — On @ large Meteorite. By W. F. True. 一 
William Woodville Rockhill. By F.B. Hrscerey, — Reviews of Recent 
Books, ele. 


CHRONIQUE. 


一 Amerc 一 一 


ETATS-UNIS. 


Nous sommes heureux d'annoncer que notre excellent collubornteur, lo Dr, 
Berthold Lauren vient d'être nommé en titre «Carator of Anthropology» du 
Field Musuum, du Chicago, à ia place du Dr, G, A. Donsey qui a donné en dé 
mission. 


NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
CHINA WITH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
THE COAST OF THE INDIAN OCEAN DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


PART II 
BY 
W. W. ROCKHILL. ') 


pti 
IV. 
Coasts of India. 
60 (1). Tao à ohih fio, 84. Paso-na-ra (JS 1 )). Bengal. 


There are five ranges of high and rocky mountains, and a dense 
forest’ growth (covers them)*), The people live scattered about, 
occupied the whole year ploughing and sowing, so there is no 
waste land; the fields are most luxuriant, there are three crops s 
year, and the prices of things are fair and moderate, In olden times 
it was called (by the Chinese) the Profocture of Hsin-tu-chou fa 
(Ar 405 A HF, “Prefecture of Hindustan”) *). 

The climate is contiuually hot. The usages and customs of the 
people are pure and virtuous, Both men and women wear a fine cotton 
turban and a long gown. 

The government tax is of two tenths, The government casts a 
silver coin called a lang-ka (AE Il. tevgta) which weighs eight 


1) Sew T''onsg Fun, Jay, 1014 p. 410, March, 1915, p. 61, May, 1015, p. 236, 
July, 1018, p. #74, ’ 

8) T essame that the author is referring to the lovslity in Benge! where bis jank 
anchored, unless, amd this seems rather wilikely, he landed, se did Pel Hsin, at Chittagong, 
ind be réfers to the mountains of northern Arakan 

3) Dueling the Tag dyaasty there waa à Prefectare of brin-tu. 


J 


y 
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eaudarsens (or, eight-hundredths of an onnee Chinese) 1), In their 
dealings they use cowrie shells, 10.520 odd being exchanged for a 
small coin (i.¢., a tangka), Il is an extremely convenient (currency) 
for the people, 

The native products comprise cotton aiuffs (like our Chinese) 
pi pu (A FR). bao-ni pu (FER fais Thy), and tow-fo-chin ( FE BE Gea), 
and also kingfishers’ feathors *), 

The gools used (by the Chinese) in trading are southern and 
northern silks ( 南 北 Be), colonred taffetas, satina, cloves, nutmegs, 
bine and white china-ware, white (yak hair?) tassels, and the like, 

These people owe all their tranquillity and prosperity to them- 
selves, for its source lies in their devotion to agriculture, whereliy 
a land originally covered with junglo has been reclaimed by their 
uiremitting toil io tilling and ‘planting, The seasons of Heaven 
have seattered the wealth of the Earth over this kingdom, the 
riches sud integrity of ite people aurpasa, perhaps, those of Ch'in- 
chiang (Palembang) and equal those of Chao-wn (Jara). 


60 (2). Finy yat shiny lan, 17. Panü-Ko-1.4 (eB ifi}). 


The country is extensive, the population dense, the wealth aud 
property abundant and grout. 

Travelling by sea from the country of Su-mén-ta-In (Achelh), 
un islund (i.e, the Moo shan, Pulo Web) and the Taui-lan islands 


1) Ma Huan. (iefra, 00 (2)) mye the ¢aaghe of Bengal woighed three tenth of 9 
tael, Ai yong choo dung fine fe, ©, 1b" (Pang-ko-la), says the wileer coin of Bengut 
waighed three tnths of à inol, offteia) weight, and was am inch aod two tenths in die 
motor, with designs on both sides, Cowrins, it adda, were taken by weight There waa also 
a golt teoka jo Hengsl, Tho Batuta, 111, 420. See alu Yule amd Burnell, Glouery, 68, 

中 Ma 村 usa (60 (2)) writes the witd pi pw HE fp and says that in Benge! ft 
war ealled pip! (ER 3A ). D do not koow whet kind of fabric in denienated by the 
niet dngai pu, Min Huan says thet the Jong wop cotton fabrie ealled by the Chimes 
fowto chia wes knows at ma-Aci-mo-Jo in Bengal 
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(Nicobars) are sighted, (whence) going north-westward for twenty fi 
(sie, days?) one arrives at Chih-ti-chiang ( 沛 地 港 ). (Here) one 
changes to a small boat, and after going five hundred odd fi, one 
comes to So-na-erh-chiang ($l #4 儿 HE), whence one reaches 
the capital. It has walls and suburbe; the king’s palace, and the 
large and small palaces of the nobility and temples, are all in the 
city. They are Musulmans *). 

The customs are pure and honest, The men and womon are all 
black coloured, white ones are raré. All the men tie up (or “cut 
off", i.) their hair, and wear a white cotton turban, and on their 
bodies a long gown with n round collar and held uround them by 
an enibroidered sash. On their feot they wear leather slippers. 

The king and his highest officers (将 领 ) follow in their capa 
and clothing the Moslim style. They are very clean and neat. The 
language in universal use is Bengali (+ À (LL): there are also 
those who speak in Farsi (F4 57, py, Persian), 

In trade they use a silver coin called tang-ka (ÉÆ fi) weighing 
three candareéns, ati inch and two teuths in diameter and with 
writing on either side. With it they settle the prico of woods ac- 
cording to weight (VA 1H HE Wy {i HE Hf). 

They have also sea-shells called Hao-fi (A HR, Hind. bavri), 

Their marriages and fanerals are both according to the Moslim 


religion. 


1) Of, Geo, Phlllips, 7 À 4S, 1895, 629—6553. Hai yang chan tong tive tx, ©, 
14° (Pang-ko-le), says: “Thin country js north-west of the Teni-fan islands (Nicobar), pouibly 
sert thonsand A, It ie also called Eastern India, It ie a thousand & square. Going from 
Summbo-te-te by the Meo sham (Pulo Web) and the Teai-lan un à varth-westoriy coors 
with = fair wind, Chibti chiang de reached lu twenty days." Chib-ti-chiang ts, 22 wtated 
by Phillips, the Sadkawan of [ba Bstute, the Chittagong of the present dey. Phillips has 
aloo identified So-na-erh-chinng with the SonarkAwen of This Batuta, the Sunargewan of 
Fra Mlauro's map, ie, Soofirgon, fifteen miles mast of Danea 

Acvording to Ming alt, 326, 5\—4, the king of Bengal Aigusst-ting (BES F 
JB, J) went » mission to Court ja 1408. Down ty 1430 missions came nearly every year: 
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The climate is constantly as hob aa in summer. 

Their punishments include beating with the heavy bamboo and 
banishment. 

Their officials have seala and communicate by despatches, The 
army haa pay and rations, The commander of the army is called 
pa-sell-le-erh ( 吧 斯 fi] ie. Persian, aipoA-ailir, “army leader"). 

There are geomancera, physicians, diviners, all kinds of artisans 
ekilled in every branch of work, There are people who wear n 
shirt with black and white patterns and held by n scarf with n 
fringe round their waiste of coral and amber coloured beads, and 
with bracelets of beads fastened on their wrists, They are good 
singers aod dancers to ealiven drinking and feasting. 

There are people called kén-hsino-su-la-nai (4 49 ph 4 A) 
who wre mounte-banks, Every day ‘at the stroke of five they come 
around the gates of the houses of the high officials (和 将领) and 
of the wealthy people blowing #0-na (48 #, Persian sun, 
flugeolots) and beating drams, and then pasa on to another. When 
comes the breakfast hour, they go to each house to be rewarded 
with wine, food, money, or other things}. Besides these there are 
also every other kind of players (Ft ap 

(Thus there wre people who) go about the market places and 
to the homes with a tiger held by an iron chain, They undo the 
chain, and the tiger lies down in the courtyard. ‘Ihe naked man 
(then) strikes the tiger who becomes enraged and jumpa at him, 
and he falla with the tiger, This he does several times, after which 


T1) Chong Shéng’s edition han: "There i a clan of people called déni me 和 -aa oF 
musicians. Quily in the (fh watch they ome and stand before the front doors of the 
chiefs ind wealthy people, ope of them Mowing » sone (fageolet), anoiber beatlug n anal 
drum, ul firet crescendo, then slowly, then in menaurel timo, After that they gradnally 
press the mesure, (hen stop” | cannot aay what word Adestsino represents, sefeewi may 
be the mame ms seme, Poriian sures, and the five chatacters he à Persian (F) naine for 
“Bute player”, 
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he thrusts his fiat in the tiger's throat without it wounding him, 
After this performance he chains him up again, and the people of 
the house do not fail to fead the tiger with meat and to reward 
the man with mouey, so the tiger tamer has a promising business. 

Their almanac has twelre months without any interealary ones. 

The nutive products are red millet (XL BE), sesamum, beans, 
glutinous millet, and mee which ripens twice a year, The vegetables 
comprise ginger, mustard, onions, garlic, cucumbers, and egg-plant 
They have spirits made from the cocoa-nut, from the nut of a tree 
【模子 jé), and kajang wine. Betel-nuts take the place of tea 
(ne with us in China), 

The domestic avimals comprise the camel, horse, mule, water- 
buffalo, cattle, the marine goat, fowle, docks, pigs, geese dogs, 
and cate. 

Their fruita are the banana, the jack-fruit, sour pomegranate, 
augar-cane, sugar, anil honey, 

Of cotton fabrics they have pi pu ( 4 布 ) of several colours, 
it is called pi-po (AE JA }: it is over three feet brow] and fifty- 
seven foot long. It is aa fins and us glossy as if painted (I 
如 #}). 

There is n ginger-peel-yellow cotton stuff called trin-chih-ti 
(iy # PE). which is four feet broad and over fifty feet long, it 
ig very cloaely woven aud strong. What is called s#ha-na-pa- je 
(让 44 巴 ft. Persian whdnbaft) is five feet broad and thirty 
feet long, it is like ponges (? AE HE), and is n cotton gauze 
{ Cf RE). What is called Fé-pai-lo-ta-li (Hr 1 By HB) iw 
three fous broad and sixty feet long. (This) cloth is loosely woven 
(HEL dt) and coarse, it is a cotton gauze (jb #). 

The stuff used for turkuns is called wha-ta-erh (Pb He 5G). 
it is five inches broad und forty feet long, and is like our sun-e0 


(= #2). 
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Ma-heioma-lo (Fe SA FX Bh) is a stuff four feet broad and 
twenty feet long, on the wrong aide it is covered with nap half an 
inch long; it is (our) tow-fo-chin ( Fe BE $i) 1). 

They weave with silk, embroidered silk handkerchiefs (3% (Oh 
Nt). They have also brocaded taffetas. Their paper is white; it is 
made out of the bark of a tree, and is as smooth and glossy as 
deers’ kin 2), 

Their household implements include Inequered cups and bowls 


(SE Br FR GE), steel guns, and scissors ($f BE Ba WY). 


60 (3). Hing cha shéng tan, 32. Pawo-no-ta (#8 ps da. 


This country can be reached from Su-mên-ta-ls with a favour- 
able wind in twenty days. There is also a country of Western Yin-tu 
CE BH AE & M. tna, 

To the west (Bengal) confines on the Kingdom of the Precious 
Diamond Throne, called Chao-na-fu-erh (a Wy 14 be), which is 
the place where Cakya obtained wisdom. 

In the 13th year of Yung-lo (1415) under Imperial orders 


1) Phillipa, op, aug. cof, BST, hus, Inetead of ipo, pli ce io) for which he 
euggeets an original deffrede, CT. Thm Batute, LV, 8, & 

Doarte Barbosn, 190, gives a dutailel list of the teatile fabrics of Bengal, The names 
be gives are sorevevie much ralned for women’s hentyror, manu, dump, chowlar, foram, 
ina fs. “They ate all uf ihe length of twenty cubits, very little more or jee... . and 
# good siselyfp was worth two dacate, amd 9 piece of malin for women’s cape three 
handred muravedis; and » chantar of the best quality wiz htindred maravedis.” Imtesd of 


We pabtetek, Phillips’ text rends bin pai-tnngteil (ANG [A By À FZ), ont the 
Het gang hao beng tien tu, input ist (ASE F1 Sy HE BE). Tung asi yang 
Han, 4, T°, anys, font-lorelés js now called CES ENS ne ue ii. Afa-tei-oa-de may 
be waned "maslin") although the wep où tho fabrie her dourribed wonld seem. to polut 


to nome other tissue CL ale for other naines of Bengal tissues, Linsehoten, 1, M94 
(Maklayt Soe, edit. y. 


2) Hoi gag cho temp then fu, %, 15° (Pang-ko-laj, ‘aye, paper of Bengal em mal. 


berry ack paper (SR 皮 ÉK). 
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twice isaned ( 一 RR Æ FH), the eanuch Hoo Hsien (432 BB) and 
others went with « fleet to present in his name presents to the 
King, his consort, and chiefs. 

This country has # sea-port on a bay called Ch‘s-ti-chiang 
(#2 Hh pe); here certain duties are collected. 

When the Kiug heard that oor ships had arrived there, he sent 
high officers to offer robes and other presents, and over a thousand 
men and horses came also to the port, After going sixteen stages 
(we) reached So-na-erh-chiang ( #4 4 FE 71) which is a walled 
place with tanks, streets, bazaars; and which carries on 有 business 
in all kinds of goods. (Here) servaute of the King met (us) with 
elephanta and horses. Going thence twenty stages (wa) came to 
Pan-tu-wa (43g $3) WHE) *) which is the place of residence of the 
ruler, The city walls are very imposing, the bazaars well arranged, 
the shops (of the same business?) side by side, the pillars in orderly 
rows (AR Fie PR); they are full of every kind of goods. 

The dwelling of the King is all of bricks sst in mortar, the 
flight of steps leading up to it is high end broad, The halls are 
flat-roofed awd whitewashed inside. The inner doors are of triple 
thickness and of wine pauels. In the audience hall all the pillars 
ure plated with brass ornamented with figures of flowers ani! animals, 
éurved and polished (NÉ 2K). To the right and left are long 
verandahs ( Jah) on which were drawn ap (on the occasion of our 
audience) over a thousand men in shining urmour, and on horse- 
buck outside, filling the courtyard, were long ranks of (our) Chinese 
(soldiers) iu shining helmets and conts of mail, with spears, swords, 
bows and arrows, looking martial and lusty. 





== 


if EL precome thet Patna is meant, The nome does got oceur in any ether work of 
this Yerind, exenpt in the Jin yang chao twag tiem tu, whinh quotes it from Fei Hein’s work, 

Hon Hsien'a biography ja given in Ming obit, BO, jmmedintely after that of Ching 
Ho. The mission of 1418 appears to have Leen the first and only oor seut by the Ming 
ta Bengal. 
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To the right wud Isft of the King were hundradi of peacock 


feather umbrellus, aod before the hall were some hundreds of sol- 
diers mounted on elephants, The King sat cross-legged in the 
principal lull on a high throne inlaid with precious stones, and a 
two-edged eword lay across his lap. 

Two wien bearing silver staffs and with turbaned heads came 
toy uaher (ws) in. When (we) had taken five steps forward, (we) 
made 4 salutation (— 3%), On reaching the middle (of the hall) 
they halted, and two other men with gold staffs led us forward 
with the same ceremouy as previously. The King having returned 
our salutations, kotowed before the [mperial Mandate, raised it to 
his head, then opened and rend it The imperial gifts were all 
spread out on carpets in the audience bull, 

The King entertained the imperial envoys at a banquet, anid 
oer soldiers were given many presents, (At the banquet to the 
envoys) eating boef or mutton was forbidden, nor coul they drink 
wine for fear of trouble (74 fl PE) and because it is a breach 
of decorum, but they drank sweetened rose-water (sherbet). When 


the bauket was over, (the King) bestowed où the Envoys gold basing, 


gold yirdlos, gold flagona, aud gold bowls; all the Assistant Euvoya 
recelting the same articles in silver, and each of the lower officials 
a golden bell anid a long gown of white hemp and silk ( #9] 条 
Fa fe # ). AÏ the soldiers (of the escort) got silver money, Of 
a truth, this country is rich und courteous. After this (the King) 
hail made a esse (fit, tabe) in gold, in which be placed a Memorial 
to the Emperor, written on a leaf of gold, und the Envoys received 
it from him with due respect in the audience hall, together with 
various gifts for the Emperor. 

The people of this country are most generous in charactor, 
The men wear a white cotton turban and a long white cotton shirt. 
On their feet they wear low sheep-akin shoes with gold thread. 


* 
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The emarter-oues think it the correct thing to have designs on them, 
Everyone of them is ongaged in business, the value of which may 
bo ten thoussni picees of gold, bat when once a bargain has been 
struck, they never express regret. 

The women wear a short shirt, and wrap around them a pices 
of cotton, ailk, or brocade. They do not use cosmetics, for they have 
natarally n white complexion; in their cara they wear earrings of 
Precious stoves set in gold. Around their necks they hang pendants, 
and they do op their hair in a kuot behind, On their wrista aad 
ankles are gold bracelets, and on their fingera and tose rings. 

There is a clan of people called Fin-tu (—]] J&, Hindu) who 
do not ent beef, and the men sod women do not eat in the same 
plice. When the hushand dies, the wife does oot marry again, nor 
does the husband marry again when the wife dics. If there are any 
very poor amovg them and with no menus of support, the various 
families of the village will, in turn, support them, but they are 
not allowed to seek their food in other villages. Sa (the people) 
ary praised for their broul publie spirit. 

The soil is fertile and produees in abundance, for they have two 
étops every year, They do not wee or hoe their felde, but men 
and women work in the fells or weave according to the season, 

Among their fruita they have the po-fo-mé (juck-fruit), which 
ia os big as bushel measure and wouderfully sweet; also the 
an-mo-lo (AS FS BE, amra, mango), though it has à sour flavour, 
it is very nics"), For tho rest they hove fruits and vegetables, 
euttle, horses, fowls, sheep, ducks, and sea-fish, In their very 
oxtonsive trade they use cowrie ahella instenl of coin, 

The natural products wre fine cotton cloths (muslins), sa-ha-la 


1) ffm pang chan up fire fe, ©, 1G (Pang-ko-la), says, the mango be ales called 
PT (BR HS. Chao dukus mentions the gén among the fruits of Oha-line (Us 
romandel evseti, Hirth and Bockhill, op, sap, et, 06, 100, m. 0, 
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(Hig os Ba) 4, rugs, tou-lo-chin cotton stuffs, rock-crystal, agate, 
amber, pearls, precious stones, sugar, ghee, kingfishers’ feathers, 
and veils (=f 1f1) of sundry colours to veil the face. 

The goods used (by the Chinese in trading here) are gold, 
silver, satins, pilke, blue and white porcelain, copper, iron, musk, 
vermilion, quicksilver, and grasa mats. 


61 (1). Tao i chih tio. 09, Wo-r1en ( BE), Orissa. 
Tt is the old name of Yiu-chieb-li (jim Bc By 


tH). ") Hills and woods are very searce, the country is bare and 
swampy and lies half waste. The people devote themselves to agri- 
culture, The soil is fertile, and the erops luxuriant, and as there 
is no danger for the grain nor pests of locusts, they have three 
harvests yearly. 

They are as honest as Buddhas; they do uot (even) pick up 
things (dropped) on the highways. All the villages live on terms 
of amity, and their gentry esteem right doing, The usages are 
virtuous, and the people are more prosperous than in any other 
foreign land. 

The climate and the people, both male and female, are as in 
Péng-ka-ls (Bengal). 

The tax (or customs dues, FE) are of one tenth. The natural 


1) Se-ñe-ls ja mentioned in other parte of this work ae a product af Ormne and ut 
Aden. It seems to have been a kind of thin welling of gate See dafra, 14 (3), the extract 
from Hm youy chao bong tien Ja: w 

2) Watiek, ln Contoome 条 mat be thi Ma(or Ce ( fey BE) ot Vian 
Choang, the moder (Cris, fer Watters, On aa Change Travels, 1, 194 On Phil: 
Hips’ Vth centory map there is à Wa-li-shib Lf 里 & He |, which Phillipe saps 
waa the city of Orissa, Vin-eh*inh-li given by our aather as the modern same of Watch 
{a quite uoknows to me: ann suggest no etglination ef it. 

Tk appeata from other pauses in the Yao f eh fie (ses 60 (7), G9 Lt), 66 (Ch), 
that the rice trade of Wu-tieh wai very erlamibre, 
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produels are big (.... character missing) hei-nieh (fe ET BE BED). 
kingfishers’ feathers, beeswax, and fine cotton stuffs. 

The goods used (by the Chinese?) in trading are gold, silver, 
coloored sabius, white walk (i. e., raw silk? | ee) cloves, nutmegs, 
daa (or mao) Astana (? à ae |, blue and white china-ware, drums, 
tutes (SF) and the like. 

Kuch of their silver coins weighs two mace eight candaresns, 
and is equivalent in value to ten tacls of (our) chung-t'wng oh’ao 
(中 El $y, paper money), It exchunges for 11.520 odd cowries, 
Now 250 cowries buy one basket (fi, “pointed basket" RE) of 
cooked rice, and ms the standard boshel (of the country) contains 
& bushel eight pints (Chinese measure), exch coin can purchase 46 
basketw of rice. On an average 73 bushels, two pints, ean feed two 
men for a year and something to spare. Of those who go to trade 
in this country (from China?) nine out of ten do not return (so 
easy it ia to gain a livelihood there, so cheap is living)....... 1) 


62 (1). Tao i ahih fio. 82. Hstso Kü-xax 小 PHL pj). Kain Colnn. 


Tt is in the neighborhood of the Ta-lan rocks ( 5 HA HE). 8) 
The soil ia black om! well suited for the musing of cereals. The 


1) Whe Betuts, IV, 210, 211, epenking of Beugal, auys, he never saw à country where 
food produnty were so cheap. A person told him that he mand to bay the food nécessary 
for a year for himeelf, hia wife, and à servant for à silver dinar, He gives the price of 
various things, @ miloh cow three dinars of silver, à pinee of fine coticn of exellent quality 
and thirty coblie long tro dinars, à beodeome young girl one gold dinar, 

1 have omitted à few commen place comments of the oothor of the end of this 
chapter, they are without any interest whateonver, 

CL what Casear Frederick (Hakluyt, Principal Newigetiong Vi, 400, says of Cris 
ju hie time Abo Limechoten, 1, 9406 (Hakinyl Goo edit,), whose remarks un Bengal 
agree clusely with thoes of The Hatate, 

3) Prior to the Yiian dynnsty “ oaly bear of Ku-lin (页 KE). we Hirth ond 
Rockbill, op, snp, eit., 12, 5. 5, 88, Gt, a. 17, Chao. Ju-kun sage it. wars dependency of 
the Nanp'l or Nains of Malabar, With the Mongol period begins the change to. Hsiao 
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people are indolent im their work of the tillage of the soil. They count 
yearly (to eke out their subsistence) on the contribution made them by 
the Wu-tieh (Orissa) rice trade. Sometimes through stress of weather 
(these Wu-tieh bouts? or a boat?) arrive late after the departure of 
the horse ships (from Kan-mai-li, the Comoro Islands) and without 
a full cargo: the wind blows (too) violenty (for them to proceed), 
Other times the wind ia contrary, und it (or they} cannot reach tho 
Sea of Lambri (nf DO WE 7) and esvape the danger from the 
ragged rocks in (the bay of) Kao-laug-fu (FR RE Ht py 
A Z. f& , Colombo), 20 they pass the winter in this place, reniaining 
uotil the summer of the following year; when in the eighth or 
uinth moon ships come again (from Kan-mai-li?), then they go on 
(in their company s0 as to escape the pirates which infested the 
coast?) to Ku-li-fo (Calicut) to trade, 

As to the usages and customs, the clothing of both sexes is like 
that, of Ku-li-fo (Calicut). They have village rulers (村 se), bat 
no chiéftains (or chief ruler), 

The native products are pepper, cocoa-nnts, botel-nuts, and Liu 
fish (FH FG Le, cobity mask, from the Maldive Islande). 


— 2 —— 


Ki-oan of “Little Quilen", Tt sere te me very likely thot Helao RU-nan. (ileien Ko- lon 
of Ma Hunn and Fel Hele) la Kayan Kalan or Kain Golan, the Singayli of Friar Jorde- 
mut, ae sugarstal by Yale (Jordanus’ Minaditia, Waklayt Soc mit, XIV, which in torn 
ia thy SBog-bi-ti 从 Fy HL) ot Ten ria (210. See Troy Pan, 1014: p. 44, à 1). 

Ibn fistute, TV, 90, 103, apenke of the Chinese merchants peudent at Kulom, awd 
pote: (hat the merchawts there are oallnd: Sull. 

Busrte Barbosa (17) saya, "Having pamed chia plate (Le, Pores between Conkin aml 
Conlam) the kingdom of Ghulam wopmenses, amd the fret town be enllad Caymootan in 
which dwell many Gentiles, Moore and Indien Christin... There ie much pepper in 
this place, of which there La euch exported. Farther on along the same écant towards the 
south is a greet city and good tea-port, which la named Conlom, in which dwell many 
Moors and Gentiles, and Chrittians They are great merchants and very rich, anil wm 
many chips with which they trode to Chalmendel (Coromandel), the Island uf Chyhon, 
Bangal, Malacca, Somuiary, and Pega: those do not trade ith Cambay 

The early Portugues aposk of Chceonina and fualan， ses Lalbequerque"s Commenter ice 
(Hakiayt Soc. edit), 17, 40. 
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The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading there are gold, iron, 
blue and white porceluin-ware, Pa-tan cotton cloth (及 J} ff. 
Jurfattan’ cloth?), satins of varions colours, iron-ware and the like. 


62 (2). Ving yaoi sidng lan, 11, Hstao Ko-uax (zh 其 hf). 


To the esst it is adjacent to high mountains. On all other sides 
it is along the sen-const. 

The king is a So-li man (from Qoromandel), They revere the 
Buddha and show great reverence to elephants anil cows. 

In their marringe and foneral customs they are as in Hsi-lan 
(Ceylon). Journeying by sea in a uorth-westerly direction from Pieh- 
na-li (Belligam) in the kingdom of Hsi-lan (Ceylon) for six days 
and wights one finally reaches (this country). 

In their daily diet they ose much butter which they mix with rice. 

Tn trading they use gold coins weighing two mace. 

Tt is bob « small kingdom ns to its area). 


62 (9). Hiring ch’a shéng lan. 29. Hata Ko-ray (2h BS M). 


It is near (5) the land of Chib-tu (ap + Al, or the “Dark 
rel country") and conterminous with Ko-chih (Cochin). *) They hold 
their markets in the middle of the day. 

lb ia (w principal) port (J BA) of all the lands of the 
Western Ocean. 

This country uss a4 a medium of exchange a large gold coin 

i) Ming sdid, BQO, 4, my thal Ching Ma visite this loeulity frequently 

M) Chih-to wes at one thew à portion of Fonan (Siam), but it seems quite imposible 
thet Fei Hein can have fad it in mind bere He mont have used the nue Chibdto to 
transcribe (he imme of some locality or district oer fisine Ke-ian, Tho eothor of the 
Hel imp cha hong tiem La (2, 1" (Hino Koln) and 2, (* (Kuti)) tried toexplain thes 
passage of Ve} Hoin's work, lok adinlited that be toull not. 
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called tang-ba (ff ÂM, tongha) which weighs eight candareens, and 
a small gold coin called pa-nan (Pfff, faniam), forty of which 
are equal to one large gold coin. +) 

The soil is barren, the crops poor; they depend yearly for food 
on the rice brought from Péng-ko-la (Bengal). 

The climate is constantly hot. In their customs they sre rather 
honest. Most of the men and women are Moslims and Nan-p'i 
(réa HOP Naira). 

The natoral products are pepper equal to that of Hain-li [下 
4H, Hily), dry betel-nuts, po-lo-mi (jack-froit), and coloured cotton 
stuffs, The sapan-wool, frankincense, pearls, coral, butter, evtch, 
jasmine flowers (found there) all come from other localities, 

The goods used (in trading here) are cloves, cardamoms, coloured 
sans, musk, gold, silver, copper, iron-ware, iron wire, black tassels. 


63 (1). Haing-eh'a ching fan, 28. Ta Ko-tan ( 大 区 M). Quilon. 


This country is near the Tu-lan rocks (者 HS HÉ).*) Its soil 
is black loam naturally suitable for raising grain, but the natives 


1) Tt would soem that thore musi be an error in the text bore, and that fourteen 
(out forty) Jens were equal to ono faxgha. 

8) This chapter couiaine à number of textual errors Foatend of Tu-lan rocks ( HE) 
lt bus HE Jnstend of Kao-luny fu it has Kact'onte (EF BF 48), and inelend af 
hiv stones (EM FBS Fy) it hae BEE JRE Gy. 14 hs also Sea of Wu-ti when it 
should read Sea of Nan-wa-li. 

Vei Hsin js the oly weiter of this period to svention o Ta Kola and sot keowing 
anyihing about it appertotly he trausbanes the information given by Wary Ts-yiiem for 
Haiso Ké-nan (Cain Golan) to this plane, while be gives for Hsing Ko-len various Items 
whith seum tu bore been taken from Wang’s and Ma Huan's books where they applied 
te sundry localities alewy the Mulaber at, 

Ming shid, BQO, 4, ynotes preetically (rom Fel Hans “There ia Ta Kolam, The 
warre and billows dosh againat it thot chips cannot anchor and traders visit it seldom, 
The wall te hack lonm walteble for wheat, but ihe peopie are too: lay to cultivate it end 
room! on the riev from Wu-tioh - > =. Orissa) to get euoegh to supply Uhoir pearly 
wants, ‘The custome und products closely rosembile those of Mele Ratan.” | 
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are Inzy about cultivation ‘and count every year on the rice from 
Wu-tieh (Orisa) for their food. 

‘Trading jouks wheo prevented by the wind and uuable to arrive 
in time (i. ¢., before the change of the monsoon), and when the bil- 
lows are dashing on the beach cannot take on fol! cargoes (here), 
not being able to fiud a good anchorage. Or, if they pass the Sen 
of (Nauj-wu-li (Lambri), then they encounter grave dangers, for there 
are the deep waters of Kao-lung-fu (Colombo) and the dangers from 
its jagged rocks, 

In their customs they are honest, Men and women wear turbans 
and s long shift of » singly piece of cotton stuff, wrapping a piece 
of coloured stuff aroaud their middles. 

The products of the country are pepper, cocon-nuta, Liu fish, 
betel-nots. The goods used in trading are gold coins, blue and 
white porcelain-ware, cotton stuffs, and satine. 


64 (1). Fing vai shéng lan. 12. Ko-onx (FI Fiz). Cochin. 


To the east it adjoins high mountains; on all other sides it is 
aloug the sea-coast. One reaches it after sailing from the sea of 
(Hsiao) Ko-lan one day and night to the north-west of (that) place, 

The king of this country is also # So-li man. He wears a 
turban of yellowish cotton cloth. On the upper part of his body 
he wears no clothes, on the lower part he has an embroidered piece 
of stuff held by a piece of embroidered stuff wrapped aroand him 
and called  ya-yao (Re je) or “waist band.” 

The high officers and people dress about the same as the king. 
Their dwellings are made of the wood of the cocoa-nat tree, and 
are cover] with its leaves pinned together like tiles, forming, aa 
it were, a thatching; besides this each home builds a storehouse for 
its propérty to escape the danger of fire aud thieves. 


eal 
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There are five ranks of people. The class of the Nun-p'i (pq 
iy ms, Nairs) 1} are equal with the king, They share their heads 
and let a thread bang down to below the knee (7 Re HE VA 期 1 
This is the most honourable elnss The Musulmans sre the second 
class, Tho Wi- (了 牙 验 brokers?) onlled Ko-ling (A 4, 
Kling) form the fourth class. Finally, the lowest people, called Mu- 
kun (AC JR, Mukuva), form the fifth class, The Mo-kua occupy 
themselves with fishing anil collecting fire-woad, Usage forbide them 
to wear long garments. They live on the sea-shore in huts senrcely 
three feet high and are puuished if they disobey this. Their upper 
garment does not reach lower than the knee, Should one of them 
meet où the road a Nan-pi or a Chih-ti, he prostrates himself, 
and waits until they have passed by before gutting up. 

The king reveres the Buddha and shows deep respect to elephanta 
and cows, He has built a temple (3) in which the image of the 
god (lit., Buddha) is of gold, and the datg has knobs of blue stone. 
it is surrounded by « mont (JH 7K}, and on the side be has sunk 
a well. Every day ab dawn to the sound of belly they draw water 
from the spring and pour it over the herd of the god a number 
of times. This 1 the only ceremouy. 

There are Cho-ki (jij ML, yogis) who are something like the 
Buddhist yu-p'o~i ( fie BE BS) or lay brethern, and who have wives, 
From the time of their birth their hair is not oub wor combed, but 
they rub oo it butter ond plsit it in some ten braids and let it 
hang down behind, They smear their bodies with ashes of cowdung, 
Ty Ob Gen Phillips, JRAS, 1896, 351— 940: Tha teal OC Ma Hank souls der and ln 
other pémages where this name ocours Nation (PS FEL), and the del gang chat temp 
tien La repradiums Chis reading, but Vet Hein elves the trun ronting Nan-p'l (a iy |, 


cosceruing whieh there ean by no donbt; 1 have corrected Ma Hiian's trad acordingly. 
Oo the enstes of Malshar, see Norte Barbosa, yp. cit, 191 où sg. 1441 


The eanooh Ym Ching. wee dent on à missin to Cochin lu 1404, Ip }408 Ching 


Ha wes pent there far the feat time, La (421 ita nm Kevili (TY BR HE) went» 
mitslon te Court, ubd In 1418 Chtog Ho war sent there again, and once more in 1490, 
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and wear no clothing, but a rattan holds around their waists n 
whitish-green staff (Por white calico? F1 #8 PY -). They carry 
in their hand a big conch shell which they constantly blow as they 
go ubout. Their wives, who cover their nakedness with ouly s small 
piece of cotton stuff, follow their husbands about from house to 
house seeking movey and rice. !) 

The climate is (constantly) aa hot as summer, there is neither 
frost nor snow, In the spring when it rains they repair their cot- 
tages and get ready for the summer, when the increasing down- 
pours turn the bazaars and streets into rivers, and they cannot 
move out of their dwellings. In the seventh moon it begins to clear, 
and after the middle of the eighth moon it is clear uutil winter 
and continues so until the third moon (of the succeeding year) 
when rain begins again. So the saying goes that for half the year 
it rains and for half the year it is clear. 

Iu trading they use gold and silver coins, The gold coin, which 
is nine-tonths fine (JU 成 鱼 ) is called fo-nan (PE F4, fanam); 
it is reckoned (in weight) one candareen, ove fi, The silver coin 
is somewhat like n shell spot (* {8 dy HR BA), it is called ta-crh *) 
(4 FE, ter), aud is reckoned at four ti, and fifteen are equi- 
valent to one gold coin, 

Their marriage and funeral customs vary with the different classes. 

The native products are pepper which is often grown in vege- 
table gardens. Four hundred catties are worth n gold coin. One 
bandred silver (coins) is the price of n pearl weighing five taals, 
They estimate (pearls?) by candareens (? LA 分 5 ). 


1) On the yoguis of Malabar, ef. Tin Bstate, 1V, 36, 38—B9, also Nicolo di Conti 
(Remasio, Delle Navigation’, 1, $42, A), and Duarte Barbosa, 99. 

#) Tha Batuta, IY, 174, says that io Ceylon à handred fenam were worth six gold 
dinar, In ihe XVth eentary in Vijeyenegar à fer wee the luth of « jan, The value of 
{hese coins varied tn differeat localities. See Yule and Barwell, Cloaarp, à v., Pande 


end Tara, Tare. Aho Francois Pyrard, op. arp. eit. I, 44, ‘ie 
"1 


“ 
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They have rice, hemp, beans, and millet, both the glutinous 
(®, shu) and the panicled ( #3. ois) varieties, but no wheat. 

They have elephants, horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, cats, and fowls, 
but neither mules ( HR [5 ) nor geese, 4) 


64 (2). Aving ola ahéng lan, 30. Ko-cuin (AT #58). 

This locality is on à healani) fucing Hsi-lun (Ceylon), To the 
iuterior it confines ou Ku-li (Calicut), The climate ia constantly 
hot, the soil is poor, the crops sparse. The villages are on the sen- 
shore. The nsages and customs are honest, 

Men ani women do their hair in a knot aud wear a short shirt 
and a picce of cotton stuff wiapper around them. 

There is a caste of people called Ma-kua (Mukuva); thoy havo 
no dwellings but live iu caves, or nesta in the trees. They mnke 
their living by fishing in the sea, Both sexes go with the body 
naked and with n girdle of leaves or grass hanging before anil 
behind, If one af them meets someone, he must crouch down and 
hide himself by the way-side, where he must wait until he bas 
passed by. | 

The natural product is a great abondance of pepper, Wealthy 
people put up board godowns 【 板 #7) in which to store it. Tu 
their trading transuctious they use a small golil coin enlled panan 
(PE nig. Janam). 

Tho goods used in trading are coloured satins, white silk, blue 
and white porcelain-ware, gold and silver. 

Ite ruler in yrateful recoguition of the imperial bounty eon- 
atantly sends presents to our Court. 





1) Tho Batuta doce wok mention Cochin, nor dors Marco Pole, Nicole di Cautl (ap. 
sup. cif, T, 34], Fo) aug that in three days from Coluum be reached Cochin, whieh was 
five miley in circamforence ood situnted ut ihe muulh of fhe river Colélan, from which 
it took ite mame, 
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65 (1). Tao ¢ chih lio, 64. Hart (TR SA). Aili. 


This country is between Hsino Kii-nan (Kain Colun) and Ku-li-fo. 


(Calicut), it is also known (to the Chinese) as the Hsiao chiang-k'ou 
(jy YE D) or “Little Harbour’. The hill is bare and flat, it 
extends over stveral thousand (sic) /i.*) 

The dwellings of the people are seattored about close together 
où every side with a aufficiency of laud to supply the wants of each 
family, though the soil is far from good for tilling. 

The climate is hot, the usages of the people pure, They are 
hot-headed, and wherever they go, they carry about with them their 
bows and urrows. Men aud women eut their hair and wrap around 
them Lin pu (ji) Fi» ies cotton) cloth from the Maldive Islanita), 

The natural products are pepper, superior to that of any other 
foreign port. It is impossible to state the number of plants which 
cover the hilla (of Haia-li). It is à creeper which grows like a 
wistaria rine, and which blooms in winter nod bears fruit 14 summer. 
The people gather it and dry it in the sun to remove its pungent 
favour, The pepper gatherers for the most part do not mimi ite 
flavour, but if they do, they got relief by using « decoction of 
Ch'aan-haiung (JIL #4). The pepper of all other foreign parts is 
ull the surplus product of this country (A He 2 À AA Hw 
iH Wl vit We << BR tL)”. 

1) Ge “teen Phillip, NV oontary Chinese map thers te à Molebtl (DÉS Ze) 
which hi identifies with the Hili of Marco Polo, the Tan [inili of the Arak writers, Tbu 
Baits, IV, 83, oye that flea Haill wae mach frequented by whips from China, a were 
also Cochin anil Calicut 


时 See Hijeth anil Boplihill, op sap, cif. 83, 220, CÂ'üue-bniems of Sri-cA ae Arming 
ive species of Jevintleaw: See Bretachueller, Mafrria ‘medic, 1 — 108. 
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66 (1). Tho 让 chth lio. 83. Ku-1i-vo (古里 4h). Calicut. 


Ku-li-fo is the most important of all the maritime centers of 
trade, If is close to Hsi-lan (Ceylon) and is the principal port of 
the Western Ocean. The land is flat and the soil poor, though grain 
can be grown. 

Each year they depend on the shipping from Wa-tich (Orissa, 
for a snfficiency of grain), They cede the path to each other; they 
will not pick up things on the highways: their customs approach 
those of antiquity (in honesty). Should anyone steal an ox, the 
chief verifies the number of oxen (PY LA 4 Bij 45 Wh)*), and 
(or) the rightful owner seizes all the property of the offender, and 
he is put to death. 

The seat of goverument is fur off in the hills, but the place 
where trading is carried ou is on the séa-shore, 

The native products include pepper very like that of Hsia-li (Hili), 
The people have publie godowns in which they store it. Bach 
po-ho (HF ff, buhar) is of 875 catties weight. The customs dues 
are two tenths. There are also kajang leaves, p'i sang cloth (JE 
tf )*). rose-water, jack-fruit, and catechu. The coral, pearls, and 
fraukiucense (obtained here), all come from Kan-mai-(li) and Fo-lang 
(S42 LH ?] Hh BS. Comoro Islands and the countries of the 
Franks?)*), The goods exported are the same as from Heiao Ka- 
nan (Kain-Colan), 





1) The translation of this phruse na here given ie that sopplied me by a Chiness 
stholar ef Shanghai. It dom not quite satisly me, expecially as we hare In the Ying pai 
thing lan (sor 66 (1)): “He who kille » cow ia punished with death, or he imey redeem 
himself with & cow's head of go” (BR HA LA 2E By Sy, 

2) It seems Ukuly Peng got We an error for sang pi pu (Bic BE Fh) ot 
hi (HAG) meaning “muiberry bark cloth” or “paper”, ; 

8) In another chapter ($4 (1)) our author says that Kan-nai-li (which I enggeat js 
the Comoro islands) was not far from Fo-lang aud that most of the produsts for sale in 
Kas-mai-li came from there, Fo-lang, it woul orem, must be emberstoed here as applying 
to the countries slung the eastern conste of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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They have fine horses which come from the extreme West, and 
which are brought here by the shipload. Each horse will fetch from 
an hundred to a thousand pieces of gold, even going ns high as 
four thousand, and the foreign people who fetch them thither would 
think the market a very bad oue if they did not. 


66 (2). Fing yai ehing lan. 18. Ku-ta (5 44t). 


It is @ great kingdom of the Western Ocean, To the west is 
the sea-coast. To the south it adjoins the kingdom of Ko-chih (Cochin), 
To the north it adjoins the kingdom of Hén-nu-erh (3 tu FE, 
Cananore?)!), The sea is near, the mountains far away, Over seven 
hundred 4 to the east (west?) it adjoins K'an-pa-i (3 EL Bg. 
Cambay?)*), Joarneying by sea from Ko-chih (Cochin) it can be 
reached in three daya. It is distant from China an hundred thousand 
odd fi. 

In the fifth year of Yung-lo (A.D. 1407) the eunuch Chéng Ho 
and others conveyed to the king lettera patent conferring on him 
(the title of vassal king) and different gifts to his highest officers 
(将 AL), and to all of them official hats, girdles, and carvod stones. 

The king (i.¢,, the Samorin) reverses the Buddha avd shows 
respect to elephants and cows, The people have five classes: the 
Musulmans, the Nan-p'i (airs), the Chih-ti (Chïris), the Ko-ling 
(Klings), and the Ma-kua (Mukuve), 

The king is n Naa-p'i (Nair). He does not eat beef. His 
highest officers are Moslims, they do not eat pork. Formerly the 

1) Tt would seem from the position given ft in the text thal Héwowerh ls Cananore 
or some Jocality nar it to the north of Calicut. 

9) Geo. Phillipe hes translated this chapter in S48, 1406, 846, 48. He eugzeste 
that K'ampa-l is Kuyampadi, « former name of Coimbstore, in the Muirus Preidency, à 
great centre of wearing aod cotton manafucture, Cambay seems to me much more probable. 


On Caliest, cf Duntte Barbosa, op ait, 104 et seq, aud Franguis Pyrard, op. at, 1, 
M01, et sed. 


> 
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king made a pact with the Moslims, mrotuully forbidding to eat 
(beef ond pork), 

There is an image of the Buddha cast in copper, it is called 
the Na-erh Buddha (37) FL (ih. “the Budiha of the Naira’’?). 
The temple in covered with copper tilss. 1} Beside the dais (of the 
image) à well has been dug, out of which they draw water and 
wash the image, and worship it. They take cow-dung mized with 
water to smear the ground and the walla (of the temple), 

Both officiala und people when they get op in the morning 
amear the ground (of their houses) with cow-lung, aud with ashes 
of cow-dung, carried ou their bodies in a bag, every morning they 
mis some with water and rub it on their foreheads and legs; this 
is their way of “showing reverence to the Boddha”, 

There is à tradition that there was formerly n holy man called 
Mon-so (38 #6, Musa, Moses), who spread religion and converted 
men. All the people snbmitted to Mou-so. When he went away, he 
sent his younger brother culled Sa-nro-li (ut VE BH. al-Simori) 
to rule them. This younger brother was negligent (or remiss, $y HE ) 
and east a golden calf (Ge @ fF) aud commanded the people 
(YA it A.) saying: “This ia your Holy Lord, he who worships 
him shall have his prayers anawered", And there was no one who 
did not follow this command. Now the dung of the cow (wolilen 
calf) was goll. So the people made money and continued to put 
implicit faith in it (i.e, the golden calf). When Mou-so came back, 
he was angered with his brother for leading astray and deeriving 
(the people), so he destroyed the (golden) cow, At this the younger 
brother was enraged, so getting on an elephant he vanished, but 
the people of the country live in hope of his coming back, and 
they consequently revere elophants and cows. *) 


1) Pyrard, 1) 414, refers to “the polished wopper tile of thin Papa 
2) On the Moslim tradition of Mase, ilSAmeri and the golden calf, see Sale, Taw 
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All the affairs of the country are conducted by two high officers 
(将 48) who are, at present, Musulmans. 

The people of the country follow the Moslim faith. There are 
some twenty to thirty mosques. Every seventh day there 1s worship 
when they all bathe and rest from their labours, ond tii] moon 
men and women pray incessantly to Heaven in the Mosques, after 
which they resume their various pursuits. 

In their usages they like sincerity. All the merchundize brought 
here by Chinese junks is ander the coutrol of the two high officers 
who send brokers (EH (8) to come to an unierstauding ns to 
prices, which are not subsequently changed. And their mode of 
counting is to rely solely on the bending of the fingers, und they 
do’ not make un error of ws fraction (fit 4p EF )-*) 

In trading they use six-tenths fine gold coins called po-nan 
(PERS, finan), weighing two candareens and with writing of 


ss 一 一 一 


Koren (elit, 1880), Sore XX. “God said (to Moses), we am alremty made a trial of 
thy people, sine thy departure; anil al-Shmeri hath seduced them to idolatry Wherefore 
Muse returned onto his people in grest erath, and ciceedingly affecte, Amd he wid) O 
my people, hod mut your Lord promise gun a most exnellent promieeT.... They answered, 
We fave not failed in what we promised (hee af cay own anthorily; but we wore inde 
to enrry in several fonds of gold and vilver, of ihe armmments of the poople, and we 
deol bem Yolo the firey and te Vike mano al-SAmerl alee est lu wha! be had ule 
levied, aod he produced uuto them 色 eorpores! calf, which Inwed, Anil al-Sdiner| aad bie 
evinpanioes anid; This is your ull, and Whe god of Moses; but ke bath forgotten him, and 
We pour to serk mime other..." This Chinese version whith makes al-Sdmeri brother of 
Mose agrees with the oplaiou ef some Arah writers that be was Aaron himself, Seo Sale, 
ap, eit; 260, n. 6. | 

The remarks about the reverence for elrphanis noted by the Clinuse refer, af coarse 
‘to the worship of Ganesha, the slephant-besded gad. 

1) Duurte Burboeï, 145, anye of the Chitth that “they are great clerks and arg 
conntants, ond make out their ancounts ou their fingers (Cf. what the Tae à oh Be says 
ef the ecconntasts of Peni (45 (D), Alsi pang chao dun fire in, 23, 8° (Karl), Saye, 
“The accountants are called mime (The MA) Their sole made of connting is by Ihe use 
off th joints of their tou Gngers. When à beresin be ane strech, they take each other's 
beni snd promise (to keep it) withust hesitation” (RE Hf). CE. Cu Froleriek 
(Hablayt, Principal Nevipatians, V), STE—370, on the subject of the brokers. 
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both sides, also little silver coins called tavri (48 oe. tera), 
weighing three li. Their standard of weight is called fa-/i (HE A, 
frazale), aud twenty ounces make a catty, equivalent to one catty, 
nine mace, six candareens Chinese, Their shéng, or pint, measure 
is called tong-ka-li (SE EE HZ), and is equivalent to one pint, 
sis Lo (4>) Chinese, 1) 

Their musical instrument is made of the botile-gourd (ii 藏 ) 
with strings made of copper wire. In singing the music (from the) 
harmonious tinkling of pieces of metal (Fk #8 Aa 15 RB 
FT Hé) can be heard (in. the accompaniment), 

Their marriage and 和 neral ceremonies differ according to 
castes ( $f). 

When the king gets old, he is not succeeded by his son, but 
by a son of his sister, If there is no son by younger sisters, then 
he is succeeded by his younger brother, and if there ia no younger 
brother, then the succession goes to whoever iv the most deserving; 
so it has been in all eaces from of old to the present time, 

They do not use whipping as a punishment, For light offonses 
they eut off the hands aud feet, for serious ones they impose a fine 
in gold. If the crime involves eupital punishment, then the whole 
family and ite relatives are exterminated, When a person has com- 
mitted a crime, they bind him, and to ascertain whether he iv 
guilty or not, they stick his fingers (or, “a finger") into boiling 
oil for a considerable time. Three days afterward they examine it, 


1) Het peng chao ting tien tu, 3, 4 (Ko-ti), save: “The standard weight jé the fa 
la-shid 法 Hf) Fe), the standard mensare called fasg-ha-hi in made of copper, and ie 
urtenths ot « Chinese pint. In weighing pepper 260 caitins make à po-Aw (bahar) worth 
200 gold coins. In weighing aromatic yoods 200 eattien make 9 gobo.” The fa-ti or far 
la-shid is the Jarantle (Faretela) of Barhues (224) which he says wes equal to 22 pounds 
Portuguonn, and twenty of which made « dedar. See Yule and Bornell, Glemery, à x: Free. 

The term feapto-li must be explained by ® more competeut perma than I, having 


failed te find any explanation af it in the books accessible to me. See however Phillips, 
dy, sup. cll, 841. 
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and if it is cooked, he suffers for his misdeed, but if it is whole, 
he escapes. Those who escape are honoured by the Chiang-ling 
(viziers) with drume and music, and go back to their homes where 
their relatives all congratulate them and drink wine. !). 

There is Asi-yang pu (DE HF Tf) or “Western Sea cotton cloth"; 
it is called ch'é-ti (FF ZW Persian, shal). Ut iso product which comes 
from the adjoining country of K'an-pa-i (Cambay). Each pisee is 
four feet five inches wide and twenty-five feet long, and is worth 
eight gold pieces. There is (a variety called) “flowered kerchiefs 
with stripes of coloured silk” (4 3% PH] GE Wiz), it is five feet 
broad and twelve to thirteen feet long, and worth a hundred silver 
coins. *) 

The native products inclade pepper which is raised in gardens. 
In the tenth moon it is ripe. jj 

The wealthy people plant great numbers of cocoa-nut trees, 
some having from « thousand to two or three thousand, The young 
trees have a juice from which spirits can be fermented. The old 
trees can farnish syrup ( 油 HE), or (they can be made into) boards, 
The shell (of tho nut) can be made into bowls, By reducing the 
branches to ashes it can be used in the inlaying of gold (AT ij 
[= GE?) À). The dry branches can be used aa roofing, and the 
leaves to cover rooms, 

As to vegetables they have ginger, mustard, luruips, coriander 
(HA), onions, garlic, bottle-gourds, egg-plants, melons (JI), 
and gourds ( H£ 瓜 ) Tho whole year round there are little melons 


1) CL Dearte Harboe, 117, 119—120, apd Nicole di Conti (Ramusio, Naripation 1), 344, 

9) Hii gang pa, callod in varions passages of the Taw à chit Mo, Hei-yang sii pu or 
simply a8 pu. See sepra, 12 (1) a. 8. CAF, in Porsion shill, oar shawl, is the principal 
article of women's dre in India. Ae to the “flowered kerchiofs”, ni yony chao dung 
tien in, B, 5° (Kell), says of them that they are called Mei gang au ( PG PE 
手 fy) and that they wore worth a handrod godt coins. 
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like n finger and over an inch long and of most excellent flavour 1}. 

As to froits they have beusnes, jack-froit, the mu-piel-ten 
(本 EF) tree is over ten feet high with green jang (25% BE) 
like persimmons (?) *). 

They have rice, but no wheat. Thuy bave fowls and docks, but 
no geese. Their gouts (2) aro ns tall us doukeÿs and of dark 
colour. ‘Their water-buffalo are small-sized, Their domestic cattle do 
not weigh over three to four hundrod cntlies: their Mesh ia not 
eaten, but they use milk and batter (各 HK) which they are 
continually drinking and eating, When a cow ilies, they bury it. 

They have peacocks, crows, kites, egrets, but no other birds"), 

The tribute (to the Court of Chins) consists in rich girdles 
with gold thread, gold thread (as fino) as hair, clusters of jewels 
(OE SE Be À FF), and pearls 4). 


1) dist pany chur Bury lew te, doe dupe el, eayex “The perenolal cacumber 
(? 四 时 a I ) it tt ehape like n smal] Énger, two inches lon. [ts toate is He 
that of n grees cocamber [F JQ): Tho variety which has n dark red (or brown 


ee) skin and |orge levres, in culled “brown ekinedd caeamber™ (TE a I 上 


3) The test ser te be rorrapt, hu ma Ht Jey fr BR ot Re Wis 2m 


fi = PY + J have ventämm to correct it om the strength of whet the Ane peng 
choo deg fice ty (lec. sep cil.) mage: “There be à treet brer tet feet high, de fruit ks 


like = green persimmon with some (ena al need inside ($5 如 Hie AN A+ 
By 十 ), they full oF themselves whem ripe. Lt is called the mm piri-fes (mamordina 
Cochinganz, Spreng.j," 

3) fin gang chao bang tien la, (ioe. sap, cif.), sayet “There ave hale like kites whieh 
reel hanging suspended from the trees, There dre kites, cram, erallows, herons (7%) 
aod Wieny pesoneke * 

4) Ching Mo's firt mitelon te Calient was io 2604, whan he move the king = patent 
of investiture and = silver eel, and net np à atone tablet recording the event. The same 
Four, ant again in L407, the king sent a mission to Chine, Asi vasg chao Æuag flew Du, 
a, 5—6, 
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66 (3). Hsing cha sliéng lon. 31. Kista (+ JB 1. 


Tt con be reuched from Hai-lau (Ceylon) with a furouruble 
winil in ten days. Tt is au important islet, and together with ni- 
jocent Sé@ng-kia-(Ia) 【但 jim 2 if, Ceylon), is the trade cantre 
for the conntries of the Westeru Ooenm The place ({]]) is extensive 
and the soil barren, but wheat is in quite sufficient quantity 1). 

In their custome they are very honest. Those walking slong 
make way for each other; they will not pick up anything on the 
road, They have not the bastinado as a punishment, thoy draw a 
circle with lime où the ground which (the culprit) is forbidden (to 
pars beyond) *), 

Their ruler aad péople live far off in the hills, The place for 
all the business is on the sea-nonst. 

The men wear à long shirt, around their heads they wrap 
white cotton stuff. The women wear a ehort ehirt and wrap around 
them colonred cloth. Strings of gold pendanta hang from their ears. 
On the tops of their heads they wear peurls, jewels, and coral, 
forming fringe; on their wrists and ankles are gold and silver 
bravolets, on their fingers and toes are gold and silver rings set 
with precious stones. They do up their hair in a knot behind the 
head. Their faces are white, their hair ts black. 

There is a caste among them which goes naked; they are called 
Mu-kaa, the same as in Ko-chih (Cochin). 

1) Thid plirass le quotation from Taw 5 ediA Mo, supra 00 (1). 

When thu étuis wae iv Callen! (in 1848), he found thirteen Chinese Janka in the 
port, See Fayages, DV, ON. 

2) Thin de dnken from Fw à AA die (10) where it ie gives Qu the chapter oa Jur 
tutto, uen, 70 (1)}, Marco Polo (1, 843) epesking of the cmtoms of the Province of 
Mantor, suye that if à creditor eonld drwe à circle round his debtor, thé latter may mot 
pass the circle ootil he has estiafed the claim of given security for ite discharg If be 


in amy other cme presume to pass the circle, he in punished with death sa à tronsgresor 
alai ight and Justice." 
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“The country produces pepper equal to that of Haia-li (Hills). 
They have godowns to store it while waiting to be sold, They have 
oil of roses, po-lo-mi (jack-frait), eutch, flowered chintzea, coral, 
pearls, frankincense, putchuk, amber, but all of them are imported 
there from other countries. The fine horses found there come from 
the West. They are worth hundreds or thousands of gold coins. 

The gooily used in trading’ (by the Chinese) are gold, silver, 
coloured aatina, blue and white porcelain, beads, musk, quicksilver, 
ani! camphor, 

The ruler, touched by the impérial bounty, coustantly senda 
missions to Court with memorials on leaves of gold, and ho presents 
articles of tribute, *). 


67 (1). Tuo à chih to, 80, Hat-win-wa (ZA 3¢ HR). Mangalore (?). 


This country adjoins Pan-ki-ni-na (JE Fe FS) *). The place 
( {LJ} is in shape like  calubash. The people live in contentment. 
The soil is poor and grain scarce. The climate is equable. In their 
customs they are simple, Men and women have n head-eover tied 
ou with silk (28 54 WR $4). 

In the residence of the chief there are stone cranes over seven 
feel high; they have white bodies and red crests, and look aa if 
they were alive. The people look upon them as fairy cranes ( mitt HE). 
When, between the fourth aod fifth moons, they hear their night 
ery, then (they know) that the year will have an abundant harvest, 
and those who are ill divine by it, like an answer to a question. 


一 





1) Ming o4i4, 320, (VS, says that the eunuch Yin Ching was sent there in 1404, 
nod te anbecquent years Chéng Ho visited it frequewtly, The last mimdon from Kull tw 
the Ming i» placed in 1436. 

2) Ser T'ouxg Feo, WUE, pe 425. It appears to me likely thet Peo-ki-ohom in the 
Fandorsjoa of the Arabe According tu [ln Hatuia, TV, 40, Mangalore wae the contre of 
pepper cullure, 
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The people are not clever (35 ). They boil sea-water to make nalt. 

The native products include e¥ pu (shawls), pepper like that 
of Hai-ling (Ceram) and Tan-mo, fai-orh-ol'a (ER 茶 ， cutch}, 
which is also called “Wu-tich elay” (£9 2 Æ), and Asa-shih 
(Æ À. cutch). It is a mistake to way that this (fya)-ahih is the 
sweat of betel-nuts 1}. 

The goods used in trading are fine five-coloured sating, blue 
satin, cardamoms, water jars of various sizes, sapan-wood, and such 
like things. 


68 (1). Tao à chiA io. 60, Paw-ra-ut (HE € FA). 


The country is near the kingdom of Po-sst of Kuei-k'n (? AL 
Ait ME M) The bill (on which Pan-ta-li stands) is of steep 
piled-up rocks. The arable soil is poor, the crops sparse. The climate 
is rather hot, anid destructive rains do great damage. 

The ¢ustoma are strange. There are evil spirits who come beside 
persons’ houses in the night time and wail like human beings, 
keeping this up until the fifth wateh, when the wailing stops. 
The succeeding day the chief must send ( Jjp\ 38] ) out men (or a 
man) on horseback, beating à drum to drive it away, aud (if) the 
tian does not see any trucks, it is nm ghost (25, a semblance), 


1 On Aokerded'a or estechu, ace Porter Smith, Meferia wedies, 66, The substance 
called Aneotih must bo the Kase of Persia or “black eaterba", the product of the ares 
palm or betelnut of which Smith spanks, 

dj It seems just possible that Pan-ta-li my be am error for Pan ta-ti-nn (HAS ), 
aoû that Wandersina is pelorred to, thie aotwitkstanding the thet that in the preceding 
chapter (08, 1) T bave vemtured to suggest Thot Pen-bi-ci-ne also representa thal name 
At all events no cther ecoplanation of Pan-ta-ti suggests ltualf to ww, sor do 1 God mur. 
thing in the notes qupcerning It given ly aor anthor which can help to solve the problem. 
“Kingdom of Vo-seq of Kuei-k’a” là quite incomprehensible. 

The author of the Tao à cit fig dwang t&y, 2, 6, makes oot Parte ll “the French 
possession iu S, K lalia onlled Tichib-l (Hp Yep FAL, Vondichery?) 
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and they afterwards build a temple to protect them (from the spirit), 
aud they cover it with flat stones, If they did not so, (they think 
that) men and beasts would suffer from illness, and the land would 
of à certainty be visited by calamities. 

Both men and women do up their hair in à chignon and wrap 
around them a piece of Wu-lun cotton cloth. They use neither 
needles nor thread, nor do they even «pin thread. They boil eea- 
water to make salt, 

The natural products wre Las 全 (44 -F-), ya-hu (precions) 
stones, fou-lo-mien cotton stuffs, raw cotton, and blue méng stones 
KA). | 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are coloured satins, 
blae and white china-ware, iron-ware, coloored bends, und such like 


60 (1), Tao i kth tio, 66. Sua-ta-ra-ran (fp HA A FF). 
Jurfatian, 


This country is beyond (4%) Ku-li-fo (Calicut), ‘The soil is 
fertile and level, (but) the cullivated fields few; The usages of the 
people ara pleasing (32), Aw to the climate it ix rather hot, Men 


1) Wherever this tame oenars in the Yoo i ché tie, the heal cheractor is writlen chow 
(FH) malo in the name of anothur plucx, Ta-pa-tan (大 AN Fh. The corrertion 
tr tow be jowtified, harmrever, by reference to Muilliye’ old Chindsn taiji ori whieh’ win’ hed 
Sho-[i-po-tus (让 里 AN JF, which Phillips ideutities with BMesulipatem, | am 
rither toclimed toes in {tthe Jurfuttey of (he Arabe or Canapore, while Ta-potan omy 
bé the Arab writers’ Iadfutinu à little smuth of it: Bee alin aupew, GO (1), note, 

Whe eottoe fabric called by aur author Patan pa mia to have been largely exported; 
he refers te it as fn use da varinné places in the Eastern Archipolago. 

Hitt yung chao tung tes ts, 2, 8*, says that Sha-li-patan wes about ten days sailing 
from Lambri in Sumaire 

The A-jo-pectan ( [i HEE HEL FF) mentioned ix Wing ali (426, 10) we n 
want] stale tear Quilon, sceme ty me ty be sunther form of irameriptim of the mame 
Jurfattan. 
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and women wrap cotton cloth around them and wear a turban. 
They are sea-farers, and this is the principal port for the pearl trade. 

When anyone of the people commits a crime, they draw a circle 
with lime on the ground and cause him to stand inside it, not 
allowing him to move. This is their most severe form of punishment. 

Tho natural products are Pa-tan cotton cloth ( /\ FF Thi ) and 
pearls, all of which lutter are brought here from the Ti-san chiang 
(Gulf of Manér, Ceylou?), their pluce of produvtion, and where the 
pearl collectorate office gathers them all in and brings them over 
in small boate to his place {i.¢., Jurfattan), where the rich (traders) 
usé gold and silver to force down the prices (? 45 FA € @ 
VA 1 {it Ha 2). En boat should come (from Ti-san-chiang) to 
try to sell (directly) to the Chinese, its profits will be insiguificant 
indeed (Le, the Jurfattan pearl traders will uniersell them with 
the Chinese?) 


70 (1): Tao à chih tio, 78. Hua-10 (32 RE). Honore (?) *). 


(The anchorage) is bounded by a grove of cocoa-nut trees. The 
houses are made in Isyers of black stones. The soil ia poor and 
stony, but rice can be grown. The climate is constantly hot, it is 
in autumn and wioter that vegetation grows and becomes luxuriant, 
Their customs are curious; each oné among them builds himself a 
stone pavilion on the four sides of which is the image of a cow, 
either in elay or eut in stone. Morning and evening each one 
chants prayers and worships them as if they were human Buddhas. 
They also offer them sweet-smelling flowers and lighted lamps. 

Whorever these people sit, wherever they put up an altar, they 


1) The name Haale dues pot corr ta any other passage of this wack sor in any 
other book of the period, 1 have amggrated that M may be Honore, at all events from. 
what (ho tat saye of the custoroe of this place amd the similarity of ihe custome te thie 
of the Nuire, we sony be sure it mes on the Malnbar oonat, 
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smear the ground and the walls of the room with cow-dung mixed 
with mod so aa to purify it. 

Neighbors, unless they ara of the same caste, may not enter 
each other's houses, 

Men and women are black, They bave no roler, but are governed 
by the most worthy, Their specch is incoherent (= 5 de: mil). 
They smear their foreheads with aandal-wood and cow-dung, and 
wrap around their heads muslin cloth, 

They wear a long shirt, and differ but slightly from the people 
of Nan-p'i (the Nairs) of the present dsy, while greatly resembling 
them. 


71 (1). Tuo à chih lio, 82. Pina-x1s-co (J) 家 HE). Bacanor (?) ‘). 


It is west of the country of Ku-lin (jg R); the group is 
composed of sn high island and three islets ( {If jij = fh) On 
the middle island in the abode of Saug-bsiang Fo (3% Æ Hh 所 
FE) are real treasures, bot mo one heretofore has been able to 
take them away, On nuother of these islets are tigers, leopards, and 
dangling serpents and cobras (de J ME). Evil-doers do not care 
to come onto it. On the other there are red stones (which people) 
get hold of and bring away; their colour ix a vivid red (kr ff) 
their name is wu-hu (46 48. yakut), Tb is n profitable trade for 
jankmen who usually use gold and silver in their trading. 

The soil is poor, but suitable for raising grain ( JE ). The climate 


1) The nome, whieh docs aoû copar elswwbore in any Chinese work I have enen, 
suggests only Bacanor, the Fakaur of the Arab writers, but, if Kuclio is, où À suppose 
Hi da Quilon, why has Wang adapted this old farm of the home ied In the time of Chao 
Ja-kus, end oot silhored to Hsino Ko-lan which ho invarishly ioe eloewhere? The yarn 
be telle of these inlowds is quile new to me Pang-bio-lo be in all HheHbood one of the 
places which Wang did eo? visit 

feo À chiA Ha funy flag, ©, 14, takes Phog-binlo to be the anime av Pang-hia-la, 
Le, Bengal 
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is very hot, As to the habits they are simple; the people, both men 
and women, wrap around them n single piece of stuff of blue (or 
black) colour. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt: They have headmen, 
Exclusive of the red stoves (1) saw nothing else, 


72. (th Tuo ¢ hth lio, 86. Fasc-rat (Je FF). Bombay (7). 


It is in the midst of a confused mass of crooked and narrow 
rocks ( 四 Sie @L). It is surrounded by bridges for getting in and 
out of it.') 14 haa no arable land, and is a barrow flat, All the 
dry land (near it?) is grown in wheat, 

The climate is constantly hot. The usages are simple, Men and 
wouien have long faces; their eyes look white, for their visages are 
black ns Inequer, They braid their hair in a cord, and wear a long 
shirt of cotton drill ( 2} ax AR HM): 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and culeine “yoose-ugg stones’ 
(#8 9h 44) to use as charcoal in cooking. 3) 

They have @ ruler. 

The native products include a very fine cotton stuff; each piece 
is over seven feet wide; *) also botel-nute, finér than those of any 
other foreign part, 

The goods used in trading are gold, cowrie shells, red and 
white beads, ete. 

¥) Fing-pai, weme to point to Yomnbby; Uf this goes le à goed one, He woul) mou 
thet the Ipeniity fe describes aay have been ann on thn (sland uf Salselle, Taw à efit 


fis tiueny (day, Re, 165, Mile it ie Surat (Hie PAL AE. 

2) “Coeeegy sions" ie explained In auch Chinese dictionaries on I have conn} bel 
by “stones of the shape and aies of & go egg”, not a very belpfal explimntion, but all 
I nag fer, 

3) ‘This was probably o variety of shaw) (ant-pa) which we are told by the Hote 
danger (XUVth comtury) woe “very white and seven fect wide”, | 
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The following fragment, No. 922 of the Stein Collection of 
Chinese MSS. in the British Museum, contains part of an official 
eansua of Tuu-huang chfin taken in the year 416 A.D. It is thus 
almost exactly 1500 years oli, and would be worth publishing on 
account of its antiquity alone, apart from the interesting questions 
relating to Chinese cansus records in general which are sugyested 
by it, The year 410 was the last but one of the reign of 45 € 
Li Kao, founder of the PW jx Western Liang State, of which a 
brief account will be found on pp. 718—14 of my article Tun 
Huang Lu, ER. A.S, July 1914. Under the enlightened rale. of 
this prince, the country hud enjoyed considerable prosperity, in spite 
of wars with the parent State of Northern Liang, which finnlly 
succeeded in re-absorbing its rebollious offspring in 420. Though 
still the most important city in the State, Ton-huang was at this 
time mot the actual capital, having yielded that dignity to Chin- 
ch'üan in 405, 

The fragment, as preserved to us, consists of four separate pieces 
of paper, joined together to form a roll measuring 80 > 24.5 om. 
On the back is à closely-written Buddhist manuscript belonging to 
some later period, 
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A 
oOo © 口 
L'ÉDHÈEÆEH—-ET 
5 RPR Ff 
2. fl) Æ À € FH 
8. 仙 们 À À  Æ — 
o FH EH 
4 2p + — 4E UE AH 
i 
LIZ QRABRA RRA ABRRE & EF 
ye ee 
2. À 5 ie 45 HZ 
8. (fi 5 < HD BR ap Ah 
4 jd Ze 4p HW 


tu 建 初 十 二 年 正月 籍 
6 


LY da RP Ge de RM ERE ARERR 
+ Eh. 

2 ie 7 Tt = 

5 TB[—] 

4 [FH 一 ] 
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5. M t=) 
6. À tf MK 
7, 建 初 十 二 年 正月 籍 
D 
1. 4 JS A 26 de LE OÙ ERA À M RAER 4 
ATH 
2 REA TH 
8. EH @ 4 itt 
4. 金 男 弟 隆 年 5 讲习 四 
5. > AR AE TT A 
6. RE Ze fi AE HZ 
7. 金昌 男装 年 二 
mé 
9. À BH 1—] 
10. a E — 
11. kA [=| 
12 Ay ot) 
13. FG #8 M (38) 
口 口 à 
E 
LBB AB RS Oe A Ba BO Æ 
LT 
2. 2 il Æ W = 
1 Ê BTE +t 
4. 元 男 弟 胁 对 年 七 本 名 肪 
th. WBE A de pk HE 4 — 
FR = 
7. 小 男 [{ 一 ] 


10. 
11. 


mo Ge te 


ps 


10. 
11. 


12, 


— 
D) 


sa CE PY Se 


ae he 
Ak 
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EM (fe? 
at a + = Æ IE A 


oS ee {SE Bit em BE 


OO SH ee SRE 


A {l| 1 At a ak Ht Ye 


F 


Æ 
二 年 正月 [ 籍 ] 


G 


RMAB EH EBA H K à 8 # 


a 48 06 à ie BOOK Pi Be 


ov ak az A + 
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9. 
10, 


—_— 


eof eS 


on oh © 


sf ge pe 
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Æ M | 
建 初 十 三 年 正月 籍 

H 
ABMS BR 6 8 Mn BPR se 
HA 
tke € & + YY 
JT Si—! 
À [I — 
La 
ti M 

FH EH x 
| 
口 日 口 

kA 
AA 
E ti A 3G 
建 初 十 二 年 正月 籍 

K 
AS Rs 9 2 PA Ge JA SE 
# 中 4p 4+ 
Bz BAS 
于 男 一 
== 
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A 


= = = = L 


1. Two's younger brother, Té, aged twenty-one, courier. *) 


x = = = Li 
2. Heien's") wife Chao,*) aged seveuteen. 
3. Hsien's issue, a daughter, Kung, aged one. 


* = a a * 


4. Registered io the first moon of the 12th year of Chien-ch'u. *) 


B 


1. Village of Kao-ch'ang in the canton of Hasi-tang,*) district of 
Tun-huang, prefecture of Tun-huang: Pei Shéng, soldier, aged 
sixty-five. 


@. His isene, a son, Pro, aged twenty-nine. 
3. P'o's younger brother) Chén, aed twenty-five. 


1) ‘The characters [ee J, if indissting profession, might hare bon expected, 
according to the scheme of thin register, to come immedintely before the name of the head 
of the family. No other subordinate member of à hoosrhold i credited with à enparste 
profiesion, Here oncure tho firat join in the roll, and it is possible that the following 
eutrine may belong to another family, 

3) ‘Tho wharacter is doublfal, being written {ake à but it fi certiisly a permmal 
home, and 仙 would got be an inappropriate one for the older brother of Tao and Ta. 

#4} Every wife in this list in denoted by her maiden soreeme only. 

4) According to Père Woang’s tables, Februnry 14th—March Lath, AD 416. 

5) The io daw ake CHE EE A) gives the following table: — 5 Be = 
1 Hh: 5 Hh =1 Ms 4 M1 hes 5 RR =1 5 B= 
TAY; 5 HY = 1 SB. According to this, a Asiang would vontain 12,300 families; 
but the tis! population of Tus-lveng chit never reached this figure, so that the ériemy 
of ver MS, most ke something very toch: smaller, An enactment of the T'ang dynasty is 
referred to in the Pa stu edi ci'dey, KEV 18, timmy dew L 27 6°, by which thors 
wern to be 100 famities ton Gl and 6 0 n 39}, This de à mach more probable 
ratio than the otter, 

0) The relative ages, ute., make it certain that Sf} hae been accideutaily omitted, 
This carique method of enumerating the members of à family, linked is it wero in & ert 
af chain, ia followed throaghoat. 
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4. Chén’s wife Féng, aged twenty-nine, 

5. [Adult males: 2] 

6. Younger (adult) sons: 1) [1.] 

7. Females: 1, 

8. Total. number of individuals: 4. 

9, Residence: Choo Yii's Rampart, 3) 

10. Registered in the first moon of the 12th year of Chien-ol'u. 


0 


1. Village of Kao-ch'ang, ete: Yin Huai, settler,*) aged fifteen, 
2. His mother, Kao, ‘aged sixty-tiree. *) 


1) Tt Es atromge thet younger sons, though erown ap, and married, shout not be 
fotluded among the ff 男 ， imt placed in w special clo by lhcmadlves Cf D 9, 
where it appears that they re also distingulhed from younger brothers who have nut 
renobed mimhood 

#} This appears to hore been the dwelling-plare of all the families, with ane poemible 
exeeptiog (we EL 10) mentioned ia our fragment. K'ang Hi defines JE ve small 


hiro tow a CO AH, à — FL JE BG mt a qu he 
通 从 六 Tuy de ots of Fu Ch'iens es 居 F psa “a cantomment ip en! led 
wo We shall not bi Dr org then, at FAY PTS to Le «military oun 
loument forming part of the Kaoch'ume village sud serrounded ke earthworks whink were 
originally comatrusted by oor Chao Yii 

3) The wort Pf, which occurs gain $n HLT, FL. À and K. 1, eridnntly correspond 


with FE ani BF in tho other entrim, nnd therefore mu be taken an indjeuting à 
statua of profession Tt seems to bn aed wllijtienlly for id Æ. in which mass (he per 
sous Aus described mould be cologisis of settlers, eupged for the must part in the eul- 


tivation of the sail. Cl DE BE sui sin, & Fi Fee (eh. 24,09 ve), Æ... 
et BMA RE ARGH HUBS 
GA, BR GS HG ae HR, HE HE 


ME # 十 ae à When the Emperor Yiiaw of the Chin dymnety [917 —O92] 二 二 
the: left tank of the Vangtese, the uprooted population who ted 到 用 were Kaen exil- 
lectively op “Gettiers', They carried with them the names uf thelr old habitations and 
applied them ta the pew cide tnt Avie witich they terniled. ‘These people were constantly 
vetiling in diferent parts of the country where there was no native population”, 

4) This is somewhel old for «9 women wiih a eon of fifleen, bot there is on doubt 
abet the characters, Kao nf corer je her imaidén durnamr, 
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Adult mules: +) [1.] 

Females: [1.] 

Total number of individuals: [2.] 

Residence: Chao Yi's: Rampart, 

Registered in the first moon of the 12th year of Chien-ch'n. 


页 人 fo 


nm 


D 


1, Village of Kao-ch'ang, ele. : P'ei Pao, soldier, aged sixty-six, 
2. His wife, Yünn, aged sixty-three. 

3. Their issue, a sou, Chin, aged thirty-nine. 

4, Chin's younger brother Lang, aged [? thirty-] four. *) 
&: Chin's wife Chang, aged thirty-six. 

6. Lung’s wife Su, aged twenty-two. 

7. Chin's issue, n eon, Tang, aged two. 

8. Adult males: 2. *) 

9, Younger adult sons: [1.] 

10. Boys: 1, 
11. Females: [3,] 
12. Total namber of individuals: [7.| 
13. Residence: Chao Yü's [Ranrpart].*) 


* = | = = 
n 


1) L cannot find that the age of adolesceoee, when n youth wes mail to 成 D 二 
wea over 全 lower than sixteen, See my concluding note, Wut (he present cast ia exe 
ceptiona!, Yin Wusl being the only male in the household, 

2) Theres lao small hole lis the MS. here, which hardy leaves anough epece for ane 
ether charanter. Vel, ae Lang wee married, we are obliged ta supply either FPP or ++. 


9) ‘The faut that Pet Lao, à man of Gt, th clawed où n J, shows that the latter 
form is not need in ids strict legal sme. For 而 去 
ertimpted from érrvien anil lemme à =. See coocluding nota. 

4) ‘There is a break jo the roll wt this point, whieh explains the sheemen of thi Inet 
Line with he date, Ad the thee whem the roll was formed, (hese rename papers were evidently 
regarded a) not worth preeerration, ani only useful for writing an the bark, | 
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E 


+ Village of Kao-ch'ang, etc.: Li Chan, settler, aged fifty-six. 

. His wife, Chao, aged forty-three. 

. Their issue, à son, Yüan, aged seventeen. 

+ Yiian’s younger brother Shéng-ma, !) aged seven. Original name: 
La. *) 

. Shéng-ma's younger sister Hua (Flower), aged two. 

Adult males: 2. 

Boys: [1.] 

Females; 2, 

. Total number of individuals: 5. 

10. Kesidence: Chao YE) [? ‘s Rampart). 

11, Registered in the first moon of the 12th year of Chien-ch'u. 


hm CS ED = 


Seams eo 


F 


+ Village of Kao-ch'ang, ete.: La Te, soldier, aged forty-five. 
+ His wife, T'ang, *) aged forty-one, 

. Their issue, a son, Ming-t'ien,*) aged seventeen, 

. Ming-tien's youuger brother Ai (Love), aged ten, 

5. Ais younger sister Mei (Charming), aged six, 

6. Meïs younger brother Hsing (Success), aged two, 

7. Adult males: 2. 


=> CE 10 — 





1) The two characters ISS und 5 are written so close together as to look like 
oan, But no enob compound appears in K'aug Hoi. 


2) JES 14 an atteroative form ot JARS, being am med for di. 

3) T can make sothing of the last charactor, which appears thus: fe #. 

4) JRE BE hee been written by mistake, but » tiny mark, thus: 2, shows thet the 
tharactere are to be transposed, 


5) Another instance of à double personal ame, and also written as if it were s single 
character, Its literal meaning 1 “to-morrow”, which sounds more like à nickname than 
an ordinary ae. 
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8. Boys: 2. 

9. Females: 2. 

10. Total number of individuals: 6. 

11. Residence: Chao Yii's Rampart. 

12. [Registered] in the firet moon of the 12th year of Chien-ch'u. 


G 


1. Village of Kao-ch'ang, ete: Sai Sung, head local?) official, 
aged fifty. 

. His wife Ta'ao, aged tifty. 

Their issue, a aon, Shoo, ageil twenty-four. 

4. Shou’s wife Chao, aged twenty-five. 

(Sui Sung’s) elder sister Hoang, *) aged seventy-four, Added to 

the register. *) 

G, Adult males: 2. 

7. Females: 3. 

8. Total nomber of individuals: 5. 

9, Residence: Chao Yü's Rampart. 

10. Registered in the first moon of the 12th year of Chimmch'w. 


co ke 


- 


H 


1. Village of Kao-ch'aug, ete.; Sui Yang, settler, aged twenty-aix, 
2. His mother Chang, aged fifty-four. 


1) TP can find no example of this um of Fr given in: the dictionaries, bot. it may 
be compared with 所 司 in 人 inscription of Hei-an Vo 


2) This was probably her personal nime, as FA is à very uaeom mon sarnome. If 
so, Th would seem to imply that ahe was numarrie, p= | oceurs again @¢ & personal 
nome in kh. #, 

8) The wonla [ff $5 quay queen thet ber nome wos eovidentally omiited when the 
register wae Girt campiled, ar thet ale bad wt yet joined the Family al that dete. After 
the death of ber boshand, if he hid no ew, the dnty of maintaining her would naturally 
fall to her brother, 
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. Adult males: 1, 

. Females: 1. 

. Total number of individuals: 2. 

. Residence: Chao Yii's Rampart. *) 


a ot te © 


. Females: 1. 

. Total number of individuals: 2 

. Residence: Chao -Yii'e Rampart. 

Registered in the first moon of the 12th year of Chien-ch'u. 


de oO t 王 


K 


. Village of Kao-ch'ang, ete.: T'ang Hoang, settler, agod twenty-four. 
. His wife, Lit, aged twenty-six. 

. Their issue, a daughter, Huang (Imperial), aged six. 

« Adult males: 1. 

. Females: 2 


Qt dd S&S Ww + 


[Cetera desunt.] 


Of the abore ten families, the surnames of two (A and I) have 
been lost, and the remaining eight are distributed among five clana, 
namely, 2. 险 ， A BE and Jaf. These families were connected 
by marriage with seven other clans, namely, #7. Wj. 高 ， 2 

He. fee and BP, besides which there are two cases of intermarriage 
em the 23 and the FF clans (F. 1, 2; K. 1, 2). Each family 
is what the Chinese census returns desigonte as a J “household”, 


1) The third join im the roll, ocurring here, bas ent off most af the next entry. 
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The nine in this list that are complete (B—K) yield a total of 
36 F1 “persoas", so that the ratio between FA and [I is exuetly 
1:4. Though the number of cases is perhaps too small to warrant 
any general deduction, this ratio may be compared with those 
obtainable from the following census figures for Ton-huang chiin 
(T'u whe, XXVIL, ch, 9—11):— 


A.D. 2, A.D. 140. A.D. 280. 
FR 11,200 F <T 7483) F 6,300 
[J 38,335 E 29,170 CT not given. 
R, 1:3,42 R. 工 :3.76 
A.D, 608, A.D. 740. 
F 7719 JF 4,265 
EI not given. O 16,250 
R. 1:3.81 


The following ure the official totals for the whole Empire, ut 
various dates. Here it will be noticed that the average number of 
individuals to enoh family is considerably higher: — 


A.D, 2.%) A.D. 140. A.D, 280. 

后 12,283,062 FA 0,008,630 Fi 2,450,804") 
吕 59,594,978 F1 40,150,220 [1 16,163,863 
R. 1 :4.87 R. 1: 5.08 Rel: 6.57 


1) The Méga given, 744, de of euuree impetibly hall It is highly probable that 
+ + hae fallen out before 七 百 : 

2) The high-water mark of the population under the Han dyusety. 

8) Tho igure given io the JP} Hef JC Sey 1e 22 millions, ete, As the Tu ate 
points out, this would make the families more aumeraus thaw the individuals composing 
them, and must ben misteke, The most obvious correction de to omit the fina “2°, though 
(he préportion of individuals to families then becomes rather high. The retorna for troabled 
periods in general ave weusily lew celighle than thoer made in more ponerful (inn. 
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A.D. 464. +) A.D. 609, 

后 906,870 FB 3,907,546 
日 4,685,501 口 46,019,956 
R. 1: 5.166 R. 1: 5.166%) 

A.D, 782. A.D. 740. AD, 755. *) 
F 7,861,236 F 8,412,871 F 8,914,709 
ET 45,431,265 F1 48,143,609 F1 52,919,309 

R, 1:5.77 R. 1:5.72 R, 1:5.98 


An Lu-sban's rebellion, which broke out in 755, and the de- 
vastating wars that followed, made terrible inroads on the inhabitants 
of China; so much so that by the year 760, if we can believe the 
3 JM, the number of households and of individuals had actually 
shrank to 1,933,134 and 16,990,386 respectively. According to the 
Ba) 2G GB. quoted iv T'u shu, XXVII, 18, teung lun 80, 81, 
the number of housebolds at one time in the Ta-l period (766 — 
779) was only about 1,300,000, this being the greatest drop in 
population ever recorded in history (此 十 从 ig FE 3). 

In these curly records, it may always be taken for granted that 
FI stands for A, F1, the total number of individuals. This is its 
natural signification, as in Mancius, I. J. vi, 24: AD ZR 
“e family of eight persons". And in the Chin ehu, Hh HE FE, it 
ia explicitly stated that in 221 A.D. there were 900,000 persons, 
male aud female ( 9} de F1), to 200,000 households in the State 
of $j. This yields the ratio of 1:4.5. From the Han to the Trang 
dynasty, inclusive, the ratio between families and individuals remains 
fairly constant, though showing a gradual rise from 1:4.87 to 


1) Under the Lin Song dynasty, which ovly beld the southern portion af China, 

2) Despite an enarmous increase of population, it le remarkable that thie ration shoalit 
be the mame ae the precoding, to three face of drimal 

有 The high-water mark for the Tang period, 
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1:5.93, which may be taken os n symptom of increasing prosperity. 
But on reaching the Sung dynasty (for the intervening Ff. 代 period 
no records are available), we perceive a sudden and startling change. 


A.D, 1021, 


户 8,677,677") 


[I 19,980,320 
R. 1: 2.20 


A.D. 1098. 

FA 19,715,555 
ET 43,411,606 
R. 1:22 


A.D. 1075. 
FA 15,684,529 
[1 23,807,165 

It, 1: 151 


A.D. 1110. *) 
后 20,882,258 
f 46,734,784 
R. 1:32.28 


A.D, 1088. 
F 17,211,718 
[1 24,969,300 
R. 1:1.45 


A.D. 1223. 
F 12,670,801 
加 28,820,085 

KR, 1:223 


This extraordinary diminution in the average size of the family 
las not passed uunoticed by Chinese writers. The 4h PE 3h FE 
TT dé tung ahth ia quoted in the 7", shy ns follows: — “Mr. Li 
in his Afsin chien says: Onder the Western Han, at the time when 
the population was most abundant, there were rather more than 48 
persons, roughly speaking, to every tan families Under the Eastern 
Han, the ratio wos 10:52... At the most flonrishing period of 
the T'ang dynasty, ubout 10;58... From the YViian-féng to the 
Shao-hsing period in the present [i. ¢. Sung] dyuasty, the ratio 
between families and individuala has been on an average 10: 21, 
that is to may, coach family consists only of two persons — an 
impossible state of things. The fact ia that households were multiplied 
under false names, while the number of individuals who escaped 
registration was very large”, *) 


1) The peculiar arrangement of tho digits in thie nomber lays it open to noma suspicion, 
3) Tho high-water mark of the Sang. 


SEROMA HRA SRCH. AM 
FRB FAR AT. RRA. Ut 
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This passage is repeated in the Win Avion funy Mad, with 
the following addition: “In the present province of Ché [ie 
Chehkiang|, the ratio of families to individual is about 10:15 or 
or a little over; in Shu {Sstiéh'uan}, it is 10:20, The increase of 
population is not greater among the poverty-stricken inhabitants of 
Sho than it is in the south-east. The real explanation, in my opinion, 
is that there is no poll-tax in Ssûñch'unn, and hence there is lesa 
leakage of individuals in the consua returns”, ') 

Sacharoff, in his “Rise and Fall of the Chinese Population", 
ps 24, lays great stress on the splitting up of families, and at- 
tributes it to fraud on the part of the officers of the Sung dynasty, 
who hoped thus to secura promotion and obtain rewards from the 
government. By prohibiting adult brothers from living together in 
ope family, they managed to ineresse the mumber of families on 
the rolls, though without adding to the number of individuals, 
“Every census of the Sung dyuasty bears the stamp of such phases 
on the part of the suthorities, In all their atatistics, we find the 
proportion of individuals to that of families ns two to one. On this 
account, the lists of indivilunls have alone any olnim to veracity, 
whilst those representiny families do not deserve the least ataution”. 

Both of these writars, then, agree that the Sung dynasty saw 
a considerable augmentation in the number of families, brought 
about by artificial means, The Chinese pots it downy to the efforts 
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of individosls to escape taxation, while the Russian thinks that 
official gread was the main factor. Although no historical evidence 
is produced to support either theory, it is quite likely that both 
cuuses may have operated to some extent. That they are at all 
sufficient, however, to account for such a sudden, enormous, and 
sustainel increase in the proportion of families to persons, seems 
to me a preposterous notion. Moreover, it has to be explained why 
this change in the consus figures was exactly synchronous with the 
Sung dynasty. For the very first census taken by the Mongols 
shows a reversion to the old state of affaira:— 


circa A.D. 1260, A.D. 1290. 
B 11,633,281 请 15,196,206 
[J 53,054,337 [J 58,634,710 

KR, 1: 4,61 R. 1: 4.46 


It should be noted that the ratio for 1290 is exactly double 
that for the years 1110 and 1223 — a significant fact. 

In the Win Asien tug oo, ch. 11, there appears a census 
return for 1080, which Suchoroff includes in his table, without 
however noticing ite most important feature — the fact thot it 
contains not only the JA and [J as usual, but also the number 
of “J. Before going on, let us examine the connotation of this 
term nt different periods of history. In 155 B.C., the age at which 
a man became linble to personal service was 20. This may be in- 
ferred from the Chien Aan shu, ch. 5: He iw = 年 ie M 
月 冬天 下 男子 年 二 十 始 傅 “16 winter, the 12th 
moon of the 2nd year of his reign, Ching ‘Ti decreed that all males 
throughout the Empire should be registered on attaining the age 
of 20," Later on, the word J was applied to both sexes, for in 
ch, 64% of the same work we read: T 33 9 FAT À eh fé 


“The male fing wears armour, the female fing pays taxes", Strictly 


ma 
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speaking, then, J is not merely an adult, but an adult liable either 
to taxation or personal service or both. J 3} implies the correlative 
‘J -&, but in our present text the latter class ia not specified, 
all females being lumped together as dy [1 . No further information 
ou the subject of 本 is forthcoming until A.D, 280, in the reign 
of $f ij Wa Ti of the Chin dynasty, when it was ordained that 
all persons, both male and female, between the ages of 161) and 
60 should be classed ns i J, those aged 13 to 15 and 61 to 
65 as À J, those from 12 downwards as 小 ，and those of 66 
and upwards as 3{-.*) The males belonging to the second of these 
four classes, comprising youtha and elderly men, were called FT 
3: bot they must be distinguished from the ft H of Tun- 
huang, where a different system of classifiestion was in vogue. The 
following changes were afterwards made: — 


A.D, 564 (N. Wei) A.D. 582 (Bai) 
(Males only) (Males aud femules) 
Uutil 15 = 小 Outil 3 = $F") 
16—17 = 中 8—10 = 小 
18—65 = T 10—17 = tH 
After 66 = Ft 18-60 = T 
After 60 = 3 


1) This applind only ta marriel women. Spinsters became T st the age of 30, 
(Étui) 

8) EF BP. ch. 26, L D othe Tu the, strungely enough, instesd of giving this 
pumage, quotes from the Ty's fu yeas kewl, which makes the age of the 


6040, and thet ofthe ZA 丁 18560, besides limiting the regulation to males only, 
Thi de obviously incorrect. 


4) BY. which de short for BE ET, is on ancient term for tufsnts and young 
Sie Hee hand tn Haies Te HE DS A aS He 
黄 [J "Of ald, whan states mors atincked, infonts were exempted from slaughter; and 


from ft le sald tobe derived the name BG JU} «vaio Rogister*, the triewnlal emmans 
under the Tang dynesty. 
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In 583, the age of manhood was fixed at 21 for the army, and in 
605 it was changed to 22 for all males, The changes recorded 
under the ‘Tang dynasty are;— 


A.D, 623. A.D. 705. A.D, 744 
(Males and females) (Mules and females) (Males only) 
Until 4 = $f 29-59 = J 18-23 = HH 


4-16 = 小 At 23 HT 
16—21 = 中 
21-60 = J 
After 60 = 
A.D. 763 
(Males only) 
2-55 = J 


Tn 963, at the beginning of the Sung dynasty, 20—60 became the 
age for J, males only being registered. The wording of this pas- 
sage (from Win fsien tung Kao, ch. 11 ad init.) deserves closer 
attention: 乾 德 元 年 , SMM RABA. = +6 
JT AFB. KA PF TH “In 068 it was decreed that 


all the chou should make an annual return of their male inhabitants, 
each of whom was to be a ting at 20, and a foo at 60, The female 
population sax wot to be included". This last sentence ean hardly 
bear two interpretations. It is perfectly clear that, so long as the 
above décres remained in force (and there is no indication that it 
was ever revoked or superseded beforo the end of ihe dynasty), all 
females were excluded from the register, Accordingly, we should be 
justified in assuming, without any further evidence, that all figures 
given ander the heading ET after this date refer, not to the total 
population of the Empire, but fo males and males only. It hap- 
pens, however, that corroboration is furnished by the return al- 
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realy alluded fo, in which the 丁 appear side by side with the 
FA and the [. These are the Sgures:— 


A.D, 1080, 

请 14,852,684 
FI 33,303,889 
‘Jy «17,846,878 


Now, the ratio between F and ET here is 1: 2.24, or practically 
identical with that for the years 1099, 1110 and 1298: it may 
therefore be presumed that the sacceptation of these terms ja the 
same im each case. But if the males belween the agea of 20 and 
60 number from 17 to 18 millions, it is quite obvious that 34 
millions must fall very far short of the total population. If, on the 
other haud, we take $3 millions to represent the total number of 
males, the whole population might be estimated roughly, but with 
sufficient accuracy for our purpose, at 06 millions, That yields a 
ratio between families and individuals of wearly 1; 4.5, or abont 
the same as the ratio for the early Yfian dynasty. The proportion 
of families is still appreciably larger than under the T'ang, which 
may perhaps be accounted for by the causes mentioned above, 

Two other returns, in which the JT figures are given (without 
the FI, this time) should also be noticed. 


A.D, 1088, 
He ass Æ F <192,184,798 
客 上 请 6,154,662 
“J  32163,017 
It in almost certain that =: has fallen out ia front of = 
一 一 十 = À, éte., under the 主 i; bat in order not to base any 
argument on a corrupt text, we will pass on to the second exam ple:— 
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A.D, 1097. 
后 10485.570 MONTE 
客户 6,366,829 
JT «38,411,606 

This census should be compared with that of 1099, on page 481. 
The two years which separate them were marked by no great war 
or other convulsion in the State, so that one may reasonably expect 
to find but n alight difference in the figures. And this indesd is the 
case, the increase in the number of households being {ess than 
300,000, The [J for 1099 being about 43! millions, we can as- 
sume that the corresponding figure for 1007 was somewhere between 
42 and 43 millions, Bot in this eame year, aa we see, the T 
alone numbered 33 millions. 器 therefore, must again stand for 
mals persons only, and the total population for 1097 will be some- 
thing like 86 millions, yielding ns before à ratio between Fi and 
日 of 1:4.5 or thereabouts, 

In addition to the census records for the whole Empire, I have 
consulted a number of Chinese local topographies, which all agree 
in showing the same relative increase in the number of 月 under 
the Sung dynasty, Jo certain cases, however, the term [J seems 
either to revert fo its previous meaning, or to acquire a new one 
altogether. For example, the figures for k #% Nf in the & ili 
MH Æ (ch. 30, € 11 vt) are: FR 155,253: FI 568,976. Hore 
we have a ratio of 1:38.00, as opposed to ove of L:1.85 for 
ai M, where the figures are: 月 15,918; [J 21,516. In the 
AL KT ME. the problem is complicated by the introduction of 
J. who are in nearly every case more numerous than the FI. 
Thos, in Py SS Bh wo get:— 

F 2499 
TT 8569 
口 5773 
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The only satisinctory way of explaining these figures is to make 
本 = all adolts, male and female, and f = all non-tiny, ao that 
the total population = J + ET, that is, 14,342. Thin yields the 
ratio 1;5.73, which is practically the same as those we obtained 
for the years 732 and 740, in the most flourishing period of the 
T'ang dynasty. 

Into the thorny subject of Ming and Manchu census returns 
it is not my intention to enter at present, Some of the rises and 
falls of the population recorded in the 15th and 16th centuries aro 
to all appearance 80 capricious ant! utiaccountable, that the Afni wén 
Asien funy Lao does not hesitate to diseredit them altogether. +} As 
to the Ch'ing dynasty, I wish only to point out that the term 
“J EH, used in its official retarns, *) is only a faller form fy; 
just ns we might aay “adnit persons" instead of “adults”, Sasharoff 
(op. cit, p. 42) seems to take it wrongly in the sense of “ting 
and ou", and thereby falls into a grievous mistake; for he sete 
down the total population of China in 1711 ax between 24 ani 25 
millions, whereas it is beyond question that this number represents 
the adult males alone, One need only point to the census of 1749, 
which indicates n population of 177 millions, Tranquil and prosperous 
though the period was, no sane statistician will believe it sees 
that the Chinese race abonld have multiplied itself to such n 
enormous extent within the space of 39 years, 
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PAR 
G. MATHIEU. 
一 il —— 
Le Rythme. ') 

S'il est vrai, comme le faisait remarquer M. Ed, Chavannes, *) 
qu'un changement d'orientation est sonvent, en science, le signal de 
progrès durables, le Systéme musical mériterait l'attention de plus 
d'un savant, En négligeaut pour l'heure d'exposer la finale de lo 
Téme loi, nvec les lois qui suivent, je moutrerai comment ja nature 
attribuée au rythme le rattache au Système, pour remarquer ensuite 
que les “Æirmus" ont été employés conventionnellement pour ja 
communication écrite de la pénsée, avant de fonder, en In réglant, 
la figuration du langage parlé, 

1) Voir fe À article an Tonng-pen, 2 10. p. 880. 一 On vondre bien y corriger 
des ouhlis qui se trouvaient dona La copin remise à l'imprimeur, À sruir: 

P, 944 (4, 1266, A) lire CB. 1268. À, B 1868, B, 1804 B, O) 

P, #44 Tablenw réf 3263, 9487; lire 32880, 3457. 

P. 864, tigue 10, “notes de @% espèce", lire “de 1° piee 

P. 354, nnte, dernière ligue, “Lexique Phonélique", liro “Lerique; Phonétique", 

P. 385, note Le G placé sons la 2* ln, dame Es méthode arabo de division du nome 
mètre, ext une lettre à enlever. (Correction mal indiquée, oo rapportant à la lettre G du 
mot Grancus), 

PF. 266, LE lat, “dor t aol, TEL si", lire QT 

P. 380, dernidre ligne, “ml, see at," lire “ath”. 

®. 366, aw tableau, dans la col. vert. des hanteurs, entre D. of H., Gs, lire LC. 


FP. #10, soie a= a”, lire Le À A" 
2) Journal Asistique, année 1806, “Rapport annuel ...", p. bal du tire à part, 
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Cet aperçu ouvre une voie non battus, et commence l'explication 
de la Loi 11*: “Pour permettre an usage immédiat devant rehansser 
le culte, et aussi afin de régler le fluxus de l'émission des motes en 
dépendance des résultats obtenus, on pensa à l’ambitus dans lequel 
se meut la diction publique au ton emphutique wapaxaradoyy, et, 
totalisant les notes des séries musicales qui y avaient leur finale et 
leur note a rebattre, on eut des moules de quantité en remarquant 
la nature de la note (comme elle est définie dans ln 2° loi), et des 
matrices rythmiques ¢n considérant uniquement ') la différence des 
claviers”, 


C. 1, — Les Hirmus, 


I] est admis de tous que le chant vit par le rythme; mais, de 
science traditionnelle, qu'est-ce que le rythme 

Cicéron, que lon peut citer comme témoin des traditions, *) 
rapporte: “Haee duo musici, qui erant quondam idem poetas, 
mathinati ad voluptatem sunt, versus aique cantus, ot, ot verboram 
numero, et vocum modo, delectatione vincerent aurium satistatem"'; ?) 
et il ajoute: “(Poetas) necessitas cogit, .... liberior est oratio .. 。 
vere solute, non ut fugiat tamen aut erret, sed, ut sine vinculia 
sibi ipsi moderetur" *), 


1) “uniquement” sat À comprendre ag gene indiqué K 136, 286. 

Pour lew références: 

Cie, Oisétun, pages du Val. | des “Oenvres-complètes, avee traduction .... sous là 
direction de M Nisne®", Paris, Virmin-Ddot, 1864. 
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J, A., Journal Asintique 
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Ce langage poétique lié, “zavwr",') eat soumis, comme nous 
l'apprend Théodose, grammairies d‘Alexandrie, à l'Hirmus, Son texte 
n'est pas obscur, mais ne peut être bien compris qu'à la fin du 
présent article; je ne prendrai d'abord que son affirmation, et 
m'appuiorai cur le sens du mot MHirmus: siguds “ab (?) aa necto, 
dico'’*), 

L'Hirmus réunit des éléments, il est ane totalisation qui lie de 
telle sorte les mots d'un vers, qu'il en fait un tout vivant, Et, 
puisque la mélodie et le vers ont même origine, l'Hirmus réglera 
ls Auxus de l'émission des notes: — l'ime du Système oblige que 
ce soit en dépendance des résultats précédemment obtenus: 'Hirmus 
est done une totalisation de notes, une en tant que significative de 
l'on des 5 Tons musicaux dana l'un dea 10 Modes; et l'on a la 
deseription suivante: 

“L'Hirmus réunit dans leur gradation naturelle les musicalités, 
qui, aux différentes hauteurs acoustiques des collections des Modes, 
sont comprises entre la tonique grave du clavier intermédiaire, — 
人 tnajla de l'air, — et In tonique aiguë du clavier inférieur, — note 
rebattoe dea Plain-Chantistea”. 

Les différences intrinséques qui en résultent pour les différents 
Hirmus, ont permis à M. H. Schiller de sonpgouner un certain 
rapport entre les metres employes par Horace et les idées exprimées 
dans co mètre; 中 thèse exaobe, mais qu'on ue peut outrer. 

Toutes les totalizations significatives d'an Ton dans un Mode 


ne sout pas des Hirmos. I) en est dont les hauteurs trop graves 


1) B. année 1508, 'T. 1, p. O62: “Ede vig Jap wera: mars, pre dei pedieon 
vie le. — “qaver(Za, ad artis [co granco-iatinum de 
( Schrovellas, — F, Lédluse, Paria, 1520). 

2) P. Lécluse, op cit 

# ©. Riemann, “Matree lyriques d'lorass ...., par EL Schiller, Paris, C Kline 
nick, 1883, préface do tradnetenr, pi LL 

GE 
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ou trop aiguës ne sont pas “ad aurium voluptatem”; le podte ne 
peut les admettre quand l'orateur, entraîné par les passions, !} 
veille à rentrer dans un certain medium. “C, Gracchus, dit Cicéron, 
faisait cacher derrière Jui .:,, un musicien habile, qui Ini donnait 
rapidement le tou sur une flûte d'ivoire, pour relever la voix si 
elle venait à baisser, ou pour la ramener à la suite d'éclats un 
peu vifa™ 3), 

Lea limites de ce medium doivent étre dea hauteurs acoustiques 
naturelles à Ja voix. Il semble bien qu'à l'aigu, ce ne puisse 
être que la hauteur définie par ln loi 1è du Système musical: en 
dispason dit normal mi,, note d en dispason moyen, Il nous reste 
à rechercher la limite au grave. 

Cicéron nous la donne indirectement, Il n observé qu'au Forum, 
lorsque dans la diction publique le gosier de l'orateur s'est ééhauffé, 
“Vox quae varie tractata est, reducitur in quemidam souum aequa- 
bilem atque constanteni”). Cette teneur, — haoteur, naturelle à la 
Voix —, se conelurs, d'aprés la loi de Blaserna, par une chute à la 
quinte, qui parait bien la limite au grave que nous cherchons. 

Cette teneur, nous pourions l'observer à Hien-Hien, eur des voix 
d'enfants, avant le chaugement des études. Les élèves apprennient 
alors & très haute voix d'intérminables leçons, puis ils avaient leur 
récréation avec leurs jeux nniméa plutôt que bruyants: la cour dérait 
réwonner cette teneur des gosiers Gchutffés. — Au 10 Septembre 
1907, à wo demande d'une observation, le P. 8. Kivat répondit 
Qu'il avait 616 frappé de la constance du bourdonnement de In cour: 
à plusieurs reprises il avait constaté que la cour résonnuit ut,, 

1} Cie 390, 2 88: “Aliad enim vocls genus 
erckre Ineidoms, ,,.. (ete) ,,.". 


#) Cie. 9349, ». 60, 
$) Oi 46, 0 12 


Trecundio etki pummel: meets, barital wen, 
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Au forum ia hauteur acoustique observée pur Cicéron était donc 
notre ut,; ef la quinte au grave, fa,, la note ED, est la limite an 
grave du medium qui contient les Hirraus. 

Tl est facile d'établir maintenant le tableaw général où oous 
pourrons relever les Hirmus. Une notation s'impose, qui soit siguifi 
cative de lau maxicalité Nous désignerona done les notes par le 
numéro d'ordre de leur génération, ainsi qu'il suit: 





S ; = 2: 三 
notations © 1 2 8 4 & 6 7 6 9; 
les Tons musicnux sout alors définis en constitution réelle, 


Ton 1: 5381640270, 
2: 70. etc. 


avec les seules notes diatoniques : 


2: 03142, 
8: 20314. 
4; 42081. 
5: 14208. 


Les 5 Olaviers séctionnés pour la Diction : 
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Les Hirmns ne peuvent coutenir de notes inférieures à ln der: 
niére tonique grave, ou supérieures à in tonique la plus aiguë, 
puisque les totalisations sont à faire, (en suite de la manière dont 
vest établi le Transpositeur), en allant du grave à Vaigu, du faible 
au fort. Au tableau, les notes qui débordent, ont été mises entre 
parenthèses, 

L'équivalent de ce tableau a été connu des ancieus: et d'est à 
cause de lui qu'Aristoxéne a attribué & l'octave 6 tons. Boëce, qui 
parle ncoustique, l'en reprend à bon droit; mais Aristoxèns parle 
métrique. Cetts question sera exposée, s'il plait à Dieu, dans on 3 
article: ici je n'en dirai qu'un mot. 

Quand on voulut régler les durées musicales en dépendance du 
Système, on remarqua que le domaine deg cordes comprises dans 
le medium de la Diction donnait une octave, celle qui commence 
après l'énonciation D jusqu'à l'énonciation ad; ef l'on convint que 
cette octave mesurerait les durées, l'unité de mesure, — spares 
xecee —, étant prise un tinine, plus exnctement, un sixiéme de 
l'octare, On eut ninsi une durée de 6 matres, le let dant rempli 
par le aon de la corde sonore, depuis qu'elle ne doune plus D jus- 
qu'à ce qu'elle sonne E: durée métrique, qui n'est pas un “indivi- 
doom quid fluene", mais doit être considérés comme prise en bloc, 
le commencement étant indiqué par un nocont métrique. 

Cette “importance de temps métrique”, attachée à la hauteur E, 
fut ensuite attribuée à chacun des 12 demi-tona de l'octave: ils 
furent considérés comme des “hases solides": et, comme quelques-uns 
étaient des hauteurs assonnoces qui, raituchées aur voyelles, porté- 
rent ensuite des syllabes, dans l'incertitude du nombre de consonnes 
précédant de fait, ou suivant de fait la royelle, on convint de sup 
poser comme distribution normale une répartition égale des con! 
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sonnes avant et aprés La voyelle, ce qui permettait la convention 
de la division de la lougas métrique en 2 brèves métriques, 

Le symbole de la brève métrique évoquant ane idée de faiblesse, 
comme celle qu'évoquait les notes “tchai’, notes prosodiquement 
brèves, la 1* partie du métre portant l'accent métrique fut regar- 
dés comme devant être affectée du symbole signiflant Ia solidité, la 
force, le symbole "p'iog”, la seconde partis du mètre portant le 
symbole de la faiblesse “tchaï”, Ainsi la Tar figure, le Le pied 
métrique, était un dactyle, que l'on peut définir une figure thesis- 
arsis dans le souvenir de l'opposition p'ing tchai, et de la loi qui 
engendre les premiers an grave, les thai à luigu — Il s'agit de 
durées, dooce de prononciation de paroles ou de chant de mélodie; 
les commencements des 2 parties da dactylo sont à indiquer, ce qui 
ne peut se faire que par un ictus, — l'ictus affectant le commence- 
ment de la thesia, et, par suite, devant étre de sa natore, est done 
plus fort que l'ictus affectant le commencement de l'arsis, 一 On le 
voit, l'accent métrique n'est pas l'ictus: il l'a précédé, 

Enfin, comme l'octave métrique couvre en fait, dans le Système 
musical, 16 dénominutions de hauteurs acoustiques, on attribua à 
chacune d'elles la valeur d'un temps métrique. Ce qai fern dire à 
8. Augustin (P, L, 32 1128): “Cum ergo metrum incipiat.. (ete,)"; 
passage A lire, le tableau précédent sous les yeux, comme je l'ex- 
pliquerai dans un 9° article, 

Lo tableau est ancien: car c'est en conséquence do 1” état de 
ln métrique, que Je jour a été partagé, sur le dis-diapason, en 6 
heures (heures doubles) de jour et 6 heures de nuit, 


Une remarque: la musicalité 1, tonique grave du Ton 5, ne oe 
trouve dans les claviers intermédiaires —, les claviers 2, 3, 4, 一 
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qu'au clavier 2, sans qu'au elavier inférieur, ici 1, se rencontre à 
l'aigu a musicalité 3, note à rebattre : — (royez In définition en 
notes Diatoniques du tou 5), Nous n’arons done point d'Hirmus de 
Ton 5: et cependaut il y uo des mélodies écrites dans ce Ton. On 
est libre dans le choix des Rythmes, 


一 Les Moiles sont définis par les combinaisons diverses des 5 
Claviers, comme nous l'avons vu, à savoir: 

a, tod: 8,245; >, 285; 9,125: 2, bd; 2, FBS; à, 284: é, 145; 
1,940: «, 123: 

Les tons 1, 2, 3, 4, par le binôme de leurs 2 toniques extrômes : 
3 一 由 0—2, 2—4, d—1, — 

On remarquera au tableau dés notes de Lee espèce, notes D, les 
Hirmus possibles, Chaque Rythme D ainsi déterminé en entraîne 2 
autres, par l'adjonction des notes de 24+ bspèce en leur état B, 一 
pour lo genre majeur —, où © (genre mineur). 

On n'a pas à relever à part les notes dé Qie espèce; car, pour 
subsister, elles ont besoin de l'appui des notes D, D'ailleurs on ne 
peut imaginer de faire entrer dans ces totalisations de notes de 
voix de poitrine, les sons de la voix de tête. On n'a done pour un 
Rythme D possible, que 2 autres Rythmes, les Rythmes majeur ot 
mineur, que je désignerni par l'état dus notes de do espéce qui y 
entrent, Rythme E, Rythme C, 

Oe qu'il faut signaler dans |'Hirmus '), c'est, avec les hauteurs 

1) 0) me eembld reunanaitre dans nee rope taniques la eollection entière; Je l'indique 
du pamnnt Les ensellés sernil séparées par des (,); — por (:) at ens d'uns pause métrique 
de 2 brèves — par un {.) à Le panne est de 4 brèves Dans veu deux ens, La pnuse est ds 
faire, an blew la prowaneiation de la dernière syllibe dait se prolonger 

M. L LD Mo, lt à Uy, Hé lui & LE Des, vla: lane 


4. 1.0, Lorian, glots longs # 3: D. Tom , bes dn, put 
1.8, OÙ Bt. e'eia, ec À, & © D'u “00, lapgasur 
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acoustiques, les notes que ces hauteurs groupent. Il faut signaler 
leur musicalité, lear nature de note de lire où de 24° espèce, le cla- 


SG. 6. 3. D La,lu,ne blanche À 4 DL Dans. la ramé.e 
Fo, EL Pao, seth, grand . bruit #, 4. E, O bien, aimé: à 
6, À A D Pa, lew grand’. «il, le 3. 1. Ki Fort, bel, le. elle. dart 
« 1. D Hi, dits ae, plenrez, point 7. æ. À, D Et.ne,se.sherche ju. mals 
», & D Leurs, 4, léguu ces teurs joies £. 2 D. La, nit, eu, mes un Mau, bou 
r. #, D, Cé.tsits dans, laconit brune 6. 2. E Tel, m oo ee, erat, ral Jon 4, 
2. U. Com, mecun point aur,un | #, À. Th Et fears mulles : ombres , blenes À, 
i. () Sage, ameur et dans bral , 8e 
& à. 3. D, Dont yous. avez comple, lex. pas à © PD. Toor, bil. joonent . duns ; Pex: 
tunes, 8 D, Per, tii: les, frissons . de bei,sr ». 3. D. Main. iter divo.tero, 
ral anne à & OD. Quita’a, aime, rit un lon tent x 1, D, Ei. bee mar, quis:h, 
D. 8. 0. C. Étctes bel, ler ombiti,eomey 7, 8, D. Un. ome, geenn rien tout. lui frit, 
peur'y, 3. 0. Ton, seu bn sacré. dint , les fewil. les y. 8. D. Quand. FL, s'agit. de 
ce qu'il. ai, me 
10. 5: 4 C Bot .soaper bon gi, to et: le, reste @ 4 BE Qu'il 6, tait : bean ln -etel ,et 
grand l'es: poir F. 1. H Ce, maudit, sou ,ge «8 et la, conise €. 1,0 Lies, pairs 
a fui, valowu: vers Le ciel poir x 2, D De, mix mor, te et, demi , bol ; fem, er 
M1. @. 2 E Bap, pelle tolsquend , l'aurore , craleil : ve 
eC, Ou, trerea soleil, sam (palais: en, chauté 
LS ER Mt, levde on; sursant for, tive tori, ve 
É 8. CO, Ex, comme an roursier brisé de fall , gue 
# 1 © Pour . la dernié, re: fois adieu Bet: gmeur, Métns 
. L BR No, tee père, qui, mone, tires ti, res th: res 
F.2, BE. Ove pri, erceon, bre Vora, ge, v9 pri, oF 
EN M Bip, poly, te, grands, dise Crest tol qui : l'as nom , mé 
EN. €. J'ai, faim s vous qu , passes: dal, gues me secon, rir 
18. a, |. 0, Si. poor qu'on vi, ver em pels, il Cont former . Les cient 
3, |, & Ooi,je vinne à dans, eon. tem, ples edorer , l'Éler ; nel 
2.3. M Onr, nt deux, bres les tés pré ,sontaient &, Ja, ter, re 
fF. 3. C. Per ,retler enr, an tf, te: ayant nn pot, an lait 
La, =. 8. C Te, Got de, esosdron or, le: sippo of , d'enfuit 
4 EB Je, lo ania, jo veux, 18, tro à wit, cles &: mémo , re 
© 8 © Puis secon ped, tre btre thi Jé, can quand je mour , rai 
16, « |. KR Ap,prendresu,ne plus dou , ce: et meillen ,re nouvel : le 
2. 2. KO ,promes se: 6 me , mase : D, Lénébrent , mye, td, re 
d, #. CL. 
«4. ©, Car: l'ahime est immo, ef La tache mul. an fond 
16, a, 3. EL La, pauvre , fear: disait, qu papil: lon 02 , best me, fais: paw 
a. 2. C, Vüis com: me, noe destins , ot différents jo, res: te tu l'on vas 
CHE EB 
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vier, inférieur, intermédiaire ou supérieur qui, dans le Mode considéré, 


les porte. — La figuration suivante y répond, 1 
Notes de de espèce; lie espèce , toniques 
du clay, sup, > + ~ 
interméd, 有 加 
infér. " - = 


En exemple, je citerai les trois rythmes 3,1; de 6, 13, et 12 
notes, — syllabes, parlant vera tonique, 





mot 


= 


Une remarque: la caselle eat une fraction de l'Hironus: - 
n'est pas la cellule du langage, mais in plirase, 





> Jerte, plains do tomber dans. ses mins redoute bles : we ll , le 
Das , im, men, Be wep, runou in traver , ef la teri re 
« © DAE: fe, penton Vhameur, dé: langage , ot d'esprit cet, d'hublt 


+ E Un ,eorboau stout, A l'heure wn nanguit mal’, hear 六 quel: que of, sean 


r 


3 
terre 


: Oh, Poors quo, votre amour conte des Jours 1, déles : 6 , mo tol 


a= 
Jo té po pe 
Preoo pomp 


: > Vol, la qui ,se, dé, cline ms rende: de ma ren, te À mia: ren, le 
Li Fa 
if, « 2. À Mais, do désir, do, woir, et l'humeur , iugal + été, emporté rent un, fin 

a 2 € Le aoe: Ginit yet ni bites que, da son alle, de tac pieds de, son bee 

LE est dvident que ectte concordance n'est pas partieulière à la podsio frangulen 一 
Ce 本 Te 168; — 9. 10. 97; — 10, 18. 027: sul FL. 161, 700.0, — 188 
A, — 706 0, — 760. D. — 700. D. 
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C. 2. — Langage écrit, 

Par convention les Hirmas ont servi pour la communication 
écrite de la pensée. La preuve eu est que l'accent d'intensité permit 
bien avoir fondé la syntaxe première de phrases qui suraisnt eté 
des collections de signes idéographiques disposés selon les Hirmus, 
Daus un développement ultérieur du langage écrit, l'Hirmus a donné 
lu prosodie antique, 


ARTICLE 1. — ACCENT D'INTENMTÉ, 


Lorsqu'en science du Bystéme musical on considère les notes 
groupées dans an Hirmus, ce qui frappe d'abord, c'est que ces notes, 


engendrées les umes des autres, constituent une hiérarchie qu'il con- 


vient de reconnuitre, 
Cette hiérarchie est signifiée daus l'échelle suivante, qui a 6te 
établie sur cing lignes qui ne sont point notre portée: 
i, D & 2 sf ok Ve A 





Cette figuration donne, dang lee hirmus, en graphiques, les rap- 
ports hidrarchiques qu'ont entre elles les musicalités. 

Or, leur groupement selon une même hauteur acoustique écarte 
d'abord l'imagination d'une réalité auditive, et les symboles de 
musicnlité uppuraissent des signes de raison, — ce qui est un fon- 
dement suffisant à une communication écrite à ne pas prononcer, 
Car l'importance relative des idées peut se différencier, daus l'Hir- 
mus, en remarquant que chaque caselle constitae un groupement où 
une note l'emporte eu préséance sur lea autres, l'ensemble de ces 
notes remurquables permettant dans leurs relations hiérarchiques une 
syntaxe conventionnelle de la phrase, 


| 
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Le signe de raison attaché & ces préséances remarquables est 
cé qué nous avons appelé l'accent d'intensité: et la réalité de la 
convention supposée parait établie par cela qu'elle explique le fait 
de lu syntaxe antique, — syntaxe dont l'influence est encore een- 
sible dans les langwea aucieunes classiques "). 

L'importance traditionnelle accordés aux uoles de lire espèce 
et qui n permis les Rythmes D., qui existent certainement, parait 
n'avoir pu s'établir qu'ici. La “fonction de régler la syntaxe de ln 
langue éerite a dté estimée “fonction honorable”, — nous le ver- 
rons ay ton jou-cheng —, les premiers Hirmus employés pour ls 
communieation écrite de la pensée ont donc été ceux où l'accent 
d'intensité ne pouvait affecter que les notes 0, L, 2, 3, — ce qui 
sera compris plus tard —, done des Rythmes D,, et, comme ces 
Rythmes ont 2, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 notes, les phrases antiques ne 
comporteraisnt que ces mémes nombres de signes. 

Par aprés, l'accent d'inteusité a été reconnu dans les Rythmes 
KE. et C.; mais manifestement dans nu développement ultérieur du 
langage écrit, celui que reflète le vers githique. 

Après avoir rappelé que “le seul accent qui wit agi aur le dére- 
loppement de l'iranien est l'accent d'intensité," M. A, Meillet?) 
coneluk que, dans le vers gathique, “seul l'accent d'intensité (pré- 
senté par l'iranion moderne et dont l'existence à date ancienne 
est mttestée par les naltératious mêmes de ln langue) peut ôtre 
en jeu, 

“On adimettra done ici, — ajouté-t-il —, 

4) 270, pip, GER, CAS PA. Peelers: “La syatnns des anclene .... ot miuvent 
chee eat wom) parlante que les mote: (1 font done savoir oe quelle dit poor anisic toute 
V'étendon de leur pensée”. D'ailleurs: “La -本 at ancieuns , ,.. n'est pas une facarmation 
lox Inia dla {a raison pure, et n'obligeait pas ceox qui l'enyluysient à penser plas logique 


ment que d'autres." 
43 A0 18 STI, — 358, Note | 
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#10, Que tout mot phonétique des gathae a au moins un accent 
principal ; 

«20, Que eat acesnt tombe sur ls pénultiôms de tout dissylinbe 
et, dans le cas dos polysyllabes, sur la pénultième si celle-ci est 
longue, sur l'antepénultième si la pénaltième est bréve;.-.-, : 

“Dés lors la métrique des gâthäs devient claire; chacun des 
hémistiches comporte un nombre déterminé d'accents ... 

8 l'on prend par exemple le vers de 11 syllabes coupé en 
4+7,-:... on y trouve ainsi 2 + 3 accents réguliérement, et ces 
accents sont répartis de la manière suivante." 

Notre collection n'a que 2 Hirmus de 11 syllabes; ] division 
indiquée désigne 8 2. E. 

De plus, il s'agit dk ce que j'ai appelé mui aussi “accent d'in- 
tensité’: la différence des 2 graphiques de l'accént d'intensité et du 
graphique de l'accent tonique le montre assez. Le premier, non le 


second, s'accorde avec les observations de l'auteur, 


B 2 E. — Graphiques, 
accent tonique, 
Musicalités, 
accent d'inteus, 





Caselles a b fo rép 4 

“Le premier hémistiche se compose le plus souvent de deux 
dissyllabes, ...; oa encore d'un monosyilabe ef d'un trisyllabe ,..; 
où enfin d'un mot de 4 sylinbes ... 

“Le secontl hémistiche, plus long, eat aussi plus compliqué. La 
forme la plus ordinaire est: 2 dissyllabes et 1 trisyllabe, ce dernier 
pincé, en général, à la fin du vers, mais pouvant aussi occuper les 
deux autres places ..,". — M. Meillet reconnaît (p, 277) des “dif- 
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eultés"; la division do second hémistiche, même la plus commune, 
en est une. Si on ne peut admettre que le trisyllabe final est con 
stitué par l'accent d'intensité qui se trouve sur ln dernidre syllube, 
oo n'a plus qu'un accent métrique ') sur 9: mais le vers gâthique 
appartient à une époque de transition, qu'il doit dance refléter: tel 
quel cependant, il porte un vestige d'un état plus ancien, celui dans 
lequel l'accent d'intensité réglait la syntaxe de la phrase écrite. 


ARTIONE 2, — PROSODIE ANTIQUE. 


Les notes sont engendrées, — loi 2° du Système musical —, 
comme termes d'une quinte au grave, ou d'une quarte à l'uigu. Ce 
qui donne des notes p'ing et tehal, ai-je énonéé, qui sont nos lou- 
gues et brèves prosodiques. | 

Sous cet aspect particulier, manifesté par les chiffres impairs on 
pairs significatifs de ln musicalité, relisons les Hirmus. Dans la 
cousidération présente, l'unité qui fait lo vers ne peut plus être 
signalée qu'en notant les hauteurs acoustiques des caselles terminales, 
et, en quelle maniére, — par quelles easelles —, on progresse de 
la caselle initinle à Ia cuselle finale, 

Ces “pieds” qui reeveillent Jes mousicalités situées à une même 
hauteur acoustique pourront contenir de 1 à 6 de ces musicalités, 
et pas davantage, puisque l'hypothèse Ia plus favorable ne peut 





1) Ee mumoslité 9 commençant dim ent Hirmus le domaine de rép, 9 étant en a, 
on à lé (ning qui commence A l'expiration de © pour fair wree d. — La vers @, L K 
vérifio Ia régle donnée par M. Méilint. Je me oruié pas À wan pare rencoutre, bien que te 
rigle, 一 ai l'on prend Ja villetion complète des Eirmus —, onmporte des exooptions, par 
et, ls castle 424, qui à ton accent d'intensité par 3, pénaltidmn breve. Je suppose un dé 
part parmi les Hirmus, sur unt Pain que je me vuin pus, mais qui est d'ordre général;. 
eat buublablement i) en faut; mais, cette fois, parlant accent tonique, pour que eoit vraie 
eette régle qu'en rase, dans Îles vieot contes, la plooe du dernier nccent de chaque vers 
ret “sar l'antépénultième oo sur la syllabe précédente" (E, anude LABS, lue, eit pu tb, 
Sule) Nous warnoe à constater que lus Chinüis éoxttent de Leni collection vertalae ver 
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réunir on uns mêmes hauteur que 2 notes par clavier, — quand 
ann note de 200 espèce est venue, en genre C,, coinciler en hauteur 
avec une note de lire espèce, Ce pour quoi l'on dit en prosodic: 
«Sed scias, multis visam esse etiam senarum syllabarum pedes nun- 
cupandos; sed amplius, quod seiam, nemint placuit” '). 

Notre collection nous donne les pieds traditionnels de 2 et ile 
3 syllubes; comme pieds de 4 syllabes, Jionus a majore, l'ionus mn 
minore, le choriambus, l'antipastus; enfin quatre piells de 5 ayllubes, 
et nn pied de 6 syllabes. 

Les péons, les épitrites, le dochmius mauquent ; mais ce sont là 
des pieds métriques. Aristots interdit *) à lornteur lea rythmes des 
poètes, eb lui recommande *) les péous. Lea épitrites n'ont apparu 
en Grèce qu’avec la poésie dorionne; le dochmins est, nous le 
verrous en métrique, un pied métrique}, 一 “oratorine compositiont 
maxime appositim", dit E, Alvarez). 

Comme vers antiques, je prendrai les vers chinois, “Porro éxstant 
multigeneria: binarii, ternarii(?), quateruari, ..... endecasyllabi ; 
exstant imo qui progredientes, impari pede succrescunt, 1, 3,5, 7, 9. 
_,, At ex his, quinaril et septenarii maxime vigent” 小 

li s'agit de notre collection: en y néghgeant les Hirmus de 12, 
L4, 16, 18 notés, en tout 19 hirmus, il reste 53 moules, qui, avec 


jours 2 ioniques au grave et h l'aigu, — rimes islandaises et rimes 





1} 全 & Mt, DIS, n. 45 Angustin, de musieh. 

9) Of. PF. L, 18L 768, A. 

By) Cin; 388, C 47, 

4) La prosodic antique, ln mérrique premitre dont il à 214 question jusqu® lel, eowt 
de ls langue écrite; let Ngures métriques, qui y correspondent, wai le dastyle, l'anapents, 
le trachée, l'hambe: des maires figures apparticanent & um 2 stat de la métrique, celui du 
langage parlé, avee lee lotus 

5} De Lositut, grammut. dane Ta 天 dé Paris, Le Clire, 1589, À aq [CCR 

6) F. A, Zottoll, Camus litter, sinle Vol. 6, pp. 484—450. Chang hai, 1882. — 
Les “ternarii” du Chen King sont contentes, 
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françaises —, donnent 106 rimes. “Sinae habent 106 (rimes); toti- 
dem enim selegerunt litteras (chefs de rimes}, 15 ad planum altum, 
totidem a planum imum, 29 ad assurgentem, 80 ad erompentem, 
17 ad regredientem tonum pertinentes", 

On peut étudier un vers en particulier, Notre collection contient 
4 vers de 5 syllabes (-musicalités); or, les Chinois les réunissént 
ensemble: ne serait-ce pas lh l'origine du Quatrain ? — Je les doune 
duus une de leurs dispositions avec leurs p'ing tehai: 


Hiruus 8:25.D. |8.4.0D, 











| 

codes | 

Caselles n.f,c .d | FIG aia, 92 g,c.d) 
Notes 0,0,4 3.2/4.9 94:118,4:1,9. 
quantités progod. wether oe Gr | td ai Es ESS ai 
Vers chinois [|< ~ - -vl=- =... - VE  . 





La concordance est manifeste, avec une exception pour la note 
4, que les Chinois fout - ou », — pour obtenir une régulurité d'op- 
postion entre leurs vers 1 et 2, 3 et 4. La relouche est inteution- 
nelle, elle ae rencontre dans leur quatrain de 7 syllabes pour une 
note dé musicalité (- 





les Hirmas donnent, 2.1.D. -- +. -~ 
1.2.5. Se ee ee 
les Chinois écrivent, RE. 


EU = =, ew 


Nous 了 reviendrons tout & l'heure, Actuellement on pent remarquet 
que dans le Quatrain en vers de 5 syllabes, les vers 2 et 4 riment 
pour les Chinois, et nom les vers 1 et 3. Aveo nos Hirmux nous 
constatons que sont dits rimer les vers ay mame Ton musical, ici 
ls Ton 4 avec ses denx rimes initiale et finale, le musicalités du 
binôme 4—1, A ce compte les Hirmus avec les quatre Tons musicaux 
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qui y entrent, donnent 8 rimes, — les 8 tons asiatiques. Ces tons 
appartiennent à In langue écrite et ne sont point à prononcer; car 
ln parole est comme une musique, la musique n'existe pus sans 
tonalité, et In tonalité ne se trouve réalisée musicalement que durs 
les Modes, que les 8 tons asiatiques n'affirment point. 


C, 3. — Langage purlé. 


Les musivalités des Hirmus ont été considérées jusqu'ici abstrac~ 
tion faite des relations qu'elles peuvent avoir avec des hauteurs 
acoustiques, 1] en est cependant de telles: par sa ligne dea nuances, 
{'Hirmus choisi comme phrase musicale détermine celui des 5 claviers 
où doit ba prendre la note qui entre dans In mélodie; les musica- 
lités de l'Hirmas sont par cet intermédiaire dans une relation réelle 
avec des hauteurs acoustiques, celles qui entrent dans In mélodie, 

Mais plas proche est la relation & laquelle les B tons asiatiques 
font penser, Les rimes, en effet, entreraient en quelque maniwre 
dana la réalité auditive, si on les prenait dans leur relation avec 
leur caselle; car, pour un mime Tou, la hauteur. de’ cette caselle 
vario avec le Mode. — On le remurqua, et les Hirmus servireut à 


fonder le Système Phonétique. 
à 1, — Voyelles, (consonnes), st 'ayllabes. 


Lorsque l'on distingue les unes des autres les rimes qui n'ont pus 
aime bauteur de caselle, on trouve 18 rimes ainsi réparties: 


Tons musicaux. . - : 


Rimes finales, musiealités . - + ， 
hauteurs des cuselles. à 

Rimes initisles, musicalités, . - 
hauteurs des caselles, . 。 ， 
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Lesquelles se clnseent suivant 9 hauteurs acoustiques: 

lew rimes fiunles à Ga. Bed. 
lew initiales à EF. 6. a. ü. 

Collection qui pourait suffire pour différeucier les voyelles que 
Vorville saisit dans le langage '): collection qui de fait fat choise 
pour arréter et définir les “Devievra ypdupara™, — les voyelles, 

“Voeales Chaldueis, eaedem quam Hebragis, novem numero, ..- 
Habuerintne antea Chaldnei alins vocales, tres forte, jam non disputo," 
@, D. Michaelia)*), — Et, en 1661, G, Dalgarno?) swnaleit que 
ls voyelles coustituaient deix séries, qu'il faisait partir de @ pour 
aboutir à f et à ow. 

Si les hauteurs des caselles on été choisies pour arréter les 
voyelles, il va de soi que les musicalités ont servi pour déterminer 
les consonnes. Ainai là caselle donnait une syllabe: ce qni-amena 
la réigin “Syllaba non plus quam ad sex litteras in latino sermone 
procedere Doteat ... (stirps) +4), Magle fondée mur le nombre des 
aigoes.de musicalité qui peuvent se reocontrer dans In caselle: avec 
la hauteur acoustique de la caselle, donnant ta voyolle, 5 consonnes 
correspondant À 5 signes de musicalité. Règle exacte à une excep 
tion près: dans l'Hirmus 8, 3. ©. la casellé de laoteür a, “B170028" 
donne une syllabe de 7 lettres, comme en allemand “schlank”, 


Ges hauteurs aconstiques, que l'on peut appeler “assonances” *), 


t) An stole deruler, Helmholis à de oouvesn romarqeé que, dace l'émission uate. 
cale des voyelles, lee Lavtents arvestique entrninii en Jeu. Et ln Phonétique arturile les 
distingue encore en sombre) 9, “Apartaras fabioram ju ellorimanitis Toeulims faciendae”, 
Of. Authropes, Tome 2, en fan le pu 08; fe Lu | 

2) Dens l'ét. de Castellini, Homar, 1854, “Gramm hebr, ilom ehald,™, 和 Al. 

5) Astirropos, Tome 2, p. 595. À. G Schmidt. ] 

dé) PL 111, 618; À, Mabe Maur, “ezenrptio de atte grammation Prisciani": 

LA" Lamonteen porte ‘sur la dernière voyelle eemeutudée”, L Gautier, Le Chanson de 
Roland, 11" él, Tour, A, Mame, 1481,» LXIX, 
Les 17 rimes que Toon Yots'ai colère dañs lé Ubon King, sont manifestoment dé mo 
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et qui nous out donné, dans V'iutiriear de l'Hirmus, toutes les syl- 
labes de plus de trois lettres, peuvent être dans les Rythmes E. et 
©, séparées les unes des autres pur des caselles à hauteur acoustique 
différentes, et qui ne contiennent que des notes de 2° espèce. Pa- 
reilles. hauteurs ne peuvent fonder de syllabes: cependant comme 
elles existent, quand, dass |'Hirmus on les franchira, on sera invité 
à signaler lear présence, ce qui ne peut aa faire qu'eu modifiant la 
voyelle de la syllabe précédente pour faire entendre “d'un seul coup 
d'air” ave diphthongue |), dont la deuxiéme lettre, on le voit, sera 
“une voyelle glissante”. 

Encore, dans les Hirmus, il se rencontre des bauteurs “assonau- 
ces” qui ne contiennent que des notes da 9e espèce. Pareilles mu- 
siculités, privées de l'appui des notes de lim espèce, ne peuveut 
porter le poids d'une consonne. Dans ce cas, à cause de la valear propre 
de la hauteur “assonance”, an les fait sentir dans In prononciation, 


mais simplement comme *sonnante” ou “consonne voyelle”, 


§ 2. — Mots polysyllabiques. 
La relation première qu'éveille l'idée même de |'Hirmus avec ses 
deux hauteurs acoustiques affectant ses rimes initiale et finale, n'est 


{8 Et à sssonance. Cir. J. À. année 1803, M. Ed, Chavsmnes, Les inscriptions des 
Tain, — au Tiré à port, p. 44 

Les “dssonanres de le Chanson de Holand” m'spparsisseat une note de vinlle, 一 te 
hauteur d notre wi,. La Chanson contient des vers de 11, 18, et £5 syllabes car bet © 
muets gout À compter. Or les Hirmus de 11 syllabes oot comme caselle flunls 4, Pour ot 
que j'ai vu, les vers de 12 of 18 ayllabes sont choisie À mème onselle Gnaie à. Mais În 
jougiear fnit sonner À eetie assiuance À, tiwtes es ustonnnces à lui, en s'obligeunt seule 
ment à une mime homaghunit dane une laine. 

门 Anthropos, Tome 2, p 898 et p. 647, 11, Sweet. 

La triphthonges n'existe pat: dy muting, je me vols pas la raison qui permettrait de 
faire sentir, dans 2. LE, en allant de, À ©, avee le hauteur wt,, le hautesr, 一 assc- 
nance, je le veux bien —, à, qui est absente 一 Autre ext be conceptian de la métrique, 
autre le Système jhonétique. 
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pas la seule. Une autre relation, commune à toutes les musicalités, 
relie ces musicalités & la réalité acoustique qu'est la constitution 
des Tons musicaux, A ce point de vue; les notes de 9e espice ne 
sont pus à distinguer des notes de li puisque ls mélodie réclame 
leur mélange, Cette remarque permettait de leur asaigoer en Système 
phonétique même empioi; et on fit alors porter uur différentes 
musicalités d’ane caselle des syllabes entières, que la easelle réunis- 
sait en un mot polysyllabique. Cette unité fut donnée pour l'oreille 
par une reconnaissance qu'on né pourait oublier, je veux dire la 
reconnaissance auditive de la constitution lonique du Ton 1, 

Cette constitution se signifie, selon aa valeur hiérarchique, par 
la gamme descendante donnant l'Octav constitutive de ce Ton, et 
que le graphique suivant signale: 





échelle qui n'est pas une mélodie, et qui de peut done s'affirmer 
dans le parler par l'observation de hauteurs absolues, mais seult- 
ment par des indications de pronounciation vers le grave ou vers 
l'aigu, L'élévation la plus aiguë dans ha caselle semble grouper 
autour de soi les autres syllnbes: et nous diaons que la syllabe qui 
了 correspond est affectée d'un accent tonique. 

“Ainsi, — disent les grammairiena —, duns le mot apostolat, 
le ton, ussez bas aur a, s'élève sur pos, redescend sur to, pour sé 
relever plus haut et plus fort sur In dernière eyllabe Jat"), Et 
comme, dans les caselles, la musicalité qui porte l'accent tonique 
ne remonte pas au delà dé la 3* place, — sauf pour deux caselles —, 





1) F. A. Sengie, Gramm. frne historique, m, 142, Lefort. di, Lille ot Paris, 
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les Latins disent: “Ipsa enim natura quasi modularetur homioum 
orationes, in omni verbo posuit acutam vocem, nec una plus, neo 
a postrema syliaba citra tertiam''). L'exception des caselles a, 
6818 (des Hirmus x. L C. et x. 2. ©.) et caselle [, 6815 (des 
Hirmus y. 2. C. et », 8. C.) ne va pus contre le preuve, puisque 
l'accent tonique sur lu préantépénultiéme est encore en usage en 
portugais*) ‘dans les verbes suivis de pronoms liés par des traits 
d'union, lesquels doivent en cé cas se prononcer comme faisant 
corps avec le verbe... dizénde-nol-o (en nous le disant)" *). 


ty Cie, #41, C 28, 

2) P. de Sous, Gramm. portug, Pari, Garnier éd, 1870, p. 15. — Peni-ltre 
l'ésrmyle est-il né en æ 2. C., ant ensclles olf, 2: 5, 6818 

3) Note sur “te reen! de l'accent tonique”, 

Avec In temps, ln distinction des dent sorents d'ivtensité, 一 et tonique, devrait aller 
s'oblitérant. Pour pe parier que de le Collection et man de son emplol, les euselles of- 
fraient 142 concordances dx position des deux ancenta contro 63 dincordances. Une smence 
incomplète poursit sy méprendre, et, réngiceant contre le possesion d'usage, imposer 
comme accent tonique un aceeut d’iutensité, Par aprés nous croyons nous trourer en pre- 
rence d'un recal d'acvent. 

Soit par ex., un mot comme 6Y, qui ne se reneoutre qu'en vers de 12 syllabes, 
£, 5. Ky son nent d'intensité ext cur 6, son accent tonique ser 全 En égyptien nn dit 
hited, 1à où l'aigérien prononee deb; et M SMayer-Lambert, qui en raisonne, estime 
qu'il ne semble pas douteux que ai los vopellés sont miens convérrées en Egypte, le ton, 
par contre, s'y éloigse davantage de ln prononciation classique”, et i) euoriut à “an reeul 
d'acecut”. 

L'expliention me poralt tre la suivante qui éourte on “réel reval d'accent”. Dans 
leur scinnoe, les Egyptiens ont savamment reiu que ba lot de génération ameuait fa suile 
acoustique suivante: 0, & £41, 8, 3, 8,7, 0; 
dane leur iguoranee ile l'ont prise, — en place de l'Ovtare 

0, 7, 2, 0, 4, 0, 1,8, 8, 5, — 
comme constitutive de lancent tunique, et se cunt largnés de leur éruiitine, — incomplite 
et fautive —, poor imposer leur désision, Aven 69, par exemple, ile donneient à 6 ane 
préémiseuce acoustique qui revenait à D: d'untre part, 6 prépélant 9 dans l'ordre de gé- 
hération portait l'accent d'intensité. Cir J. À. 9. 10, 400. 

I a= pout qu'en suite de cette première erreur, on ait imaginé poor un mot comme 
657, easelle À des vers 所 E et P. 3. B, deus ()) scents toniques, — Cir. 3, A 
9 10, 406. 
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Remarque. — Accent grammatical, 

Dans l'Octave régiaut l'accent tonique, des notes de as espèce 
Vemportent sur des notes de Li espèce, Or, si en mélodie les deux 
genres de notes entrent également, il subsiste eutre ces deux genres 
une différence: nous l'exprimons maintenant en disant que les notes 
de 24 espèce ne peuvent porter le poids d'un necont, — 1} con- 
venait done, dans le parler, d'attribuer aux notes de jirs espèce une 
prérogative sur celles de 24* espèce. On le fit, en leur réservant le 
privilège de déterminer le sens de certains mots, comme eu langue 
écrite leur revenait la fonction honorable de constituer l'ossature 
syntaxique de la phrase, Et on eut les tons chinois, chéng-p'ing 
hié-p'ing, chiing-cheng, k'it-cheng, jou-cheng. 

Les premiers sont en francais nos accents grammaticaux; jôu- 
cheng correspond à l'e muet, origine de nos rimes féminines. 

Commençons par ce dernier, car il ext à part des uutres, LA où 
les Chinois l'observent, alors qu'ils diront par ex. “maiméi” (acheter 
vendre; commerce), devant le ton jou-cheng, leur voix à peines 
s'épand, qu'elle rebrousse chemin, ‘ainsi que fait la main au con- 
tact d'ane tasse de thé trop chaude”, — P, Couvreur: “tn oui dit 
à regret” 小 

Les tons chéng-p'ing, etc. affectent les rimes. Or, comme rime, 
4 diffère essentiellement des autres, elle n'est pas en état adulte, 一 
La note qu'elle engendre est une note de 24 espèce, qui ne peut, 
comme telle, faire fonction de rime. 

Cependant, ainsi que nous l'avons vu, la corde sonore no déaig- 
nait la division du temps qu'a la fin de an course, en son état 
adulte. Ici le fonction de déterminer dans la prononciation le sens 
des mots, est une fonction pareille: il y faudrait done l'état adults, 


I) Diet. class, 9° é4, 1911, p. X 
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Le grammairien qui y prend gurde, rencontraut dans l'hirmus la 
rime 4, remarque que cette essence ne peut passer à l'existence !); 
sa voix rebrousse chemin, et fait entendre, en chinois le tou jon-cheng, 
en français l'e muet de nos rimes féminines. 

Cette théorie se corrobore, en chinois, par l'accord suffisant que 
nous allons trouver entre les chiffres donnés par les Chinois dans 
la distribution des rimes de leurs 53 vers, et ceux que nous four- 
nissent nos Hirmus. En francais la preuve sera donnée pur ln eon- 
statation que, dans les birmus, 4 est souvent interprèté ¢ muet par 
les poètes. 

Venons aux autres tons. Les musicalités des rimes donnent dans 
l'Octave constitutive du Ton musical 1, la suite, (h considérer comme 
allant du grave à l'aigu, car en tant que rimes elles appartiennent 
à des hirmus significatifs de Modes): 3, 1, 4, 2, 0, ut, ré, fa, 
sol, la, — Dans leur opposition ordinule manifestée par les expres- 
sions ching (p'iug) et hid (p’ing), le ton chñug-p'ing se réfère à 
la rime initisle de musicalité ut, 3; hid-p'ing à la rime finale de 
musicalité la, 0. 

Ainsi apparaissent deux limites, p’ing (avec son sens nouveau *) 
de “plau, uni, paisible”), — limites entre lesquelles les autres tons, 
je dirai, “se démênent" *). 

Les expressions chang-cheng, k'iu-cheng, — “assurgens, erum- 
pena” du P, A, Zottoli —, se référuut évidemment aux rimes ini- 
tinles et finales, et recueillent ce qui n'a pas encore été reloré, 

Eo partageant selon cet exposé les rimes initiales et finales des 


1) Kile emporte aver soi ans eonsidération qui l'en empêche Ainsi, pour Arivtote, 
les "epecien idonies” de Piuton Cr. par ex, S&S. Thomas, Comment, in Metaphye, 1 7, 
leet. 1. — Dans TEL de Parme, 1568, Vol 20, p. 506, 

2) L. Bos. F. 

aL 2.2 D, 
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53 hirmus de notre Collection, reconnas par les Chinois, à savoir 
Notes Ut, Ré, Fa, Sol, La 
wusicalités 3.1.4 .2 .0 
Rimes finales 8.11.19, 15, 
initiales 15. 8.11.19, 
on a, pour ja auite ching-p'iog, hid-p'ing, chéng-cheug, k'iü-cheng, 
jou-cheng, les totalisations: 
15.15. (11 + 19 =) 80 .(8 + 19 =) 27. (8 + 11 =) 19; 
les Chinois comptent uetuellement, — comme l'indique aussi le 
P. A. Zottoli: 15.15, 29.30.17, 


一 L'épithète p'ing dans son sens moins ancien de “limite”, af- 
fectait la musicalité 0, prosodiquement tchai: par confusion des deux 
sens de p'ing, on eut en 0 ane commune prosodique, Allant plus 
outre, on attribua par erreur à la musicalité 4, limite de lu collec- 
tion des rimes, l'épithète de limite en échelle acoustique, ce qui 
donna une seconde commune prosodique, et permit aux Chinois de 
retoucher les moules de leurs quatrains, pour obtenir, ce me semble, 
un ‘équilibre loué dans d'autres phrases que les leurs A. 


§ 3. — Vers toniques. 


Enfin l'Hirmus donna sa vraie valeur dans le vers tonique, et 
servit à exprimer “Ce langage qui s'entend, qui se parle, qui re- 
tentit dans l'âme homaine, l'écho vivant de nos sentiments les plus 
intimes, la mélodie de nos pensées" *), 

Pour que le vers tonique fasse ninai parier l'Hirmus, il doit y 
respecter d'abord la ligne des nuances; — et, puis qu'il s'agit pour 
l'heure de nous exprimer non avec des notes mais avec des paroles, 


1) Clr, Ole, 482, m. 49 以 二 30, — avert) Le H 110, D: 


3) De Lamartine, Uiseoary do révoption à l'Académie française, — dans yat “Pré: 
Ia 六 Pr méditations poéliques, Farus nt Hachette, 860", p 07. 
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il est convenable que la phrase suive aussi le graphique de l'accent 
tonique, et qu'elle sectionne ses membres en ayant égard aux ac- 
cents musicaux au grave!) ou à l'aigu de ce graphique, ou encore 
à une nuance plas forte, on enfin à une pause métrique, car il 
convient que le Système musical règle jusqu'à la durée de l'émission 
des notes d'une mélodie, dea paroles d'un vers *). 

C'est, ce me semble, ce que demande au poète qni veut com- 
poser, le grammairien Théodose, quand il lui dit: choix fait de 
lV'Hirmus convennble, il faut suivre I'Hirmas pour le nombre des 
syllabes en veillant à avoir le même accent (la même tension d'ac- 
cents toniques, 一 en se conformant au graphique de cet accent), 
intus recondons eamdem mentem (par l'observation, tout d'abord, 
de la ligne des nuances), — ivorvAnaReüvra nai duerovdvra ty PK 
xai vay oxdsey Aro uyTa. 


Les poètes, en suivant ainsi les Hirmus, ont créé leur langue 
propre qu'apprenneut dans leurs poésies ceux qui sont nés poètes; 
ut les Hirmus se reconnaissent encore dans les vers de nos 000- 
tempornius. 

Pour s'en assurer et classer des vers, accordes au poéte qu'il a 
su les “détacher les uns des watres, et les tourner de tulle manière 
qu'ils aient chacon leur sens parfait’, selon le précepte du bon 
Richelet (— son 19¢ § —). On compte ensuite, sane dlision, toutes 
les syllabes, On se récite alors le vers, en parcourant des yeux les 
graphiques de l'accent tonique; le choix se présente bientôt, que 


1) J, WOrtigue, Diet, de Piaia-Ohant, 14. Accent mivieul: "énergie plus marquée, 
attechGe à ane mote... en La détechact dee autres par une intonation très distincte sa 
gtere 00 à l'aign.” Saar, 

2) Dans te débit da vers cette réglementation métrique mt de [ordre des variations 
de hauteur accastiqas indiquées par le graphique de l'accent logique: une pure indinntion 
À faire sentir anne qu'il puise s'agir d'etimation chrnamétrique 
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confirme et la bonne diction donnée par la ligne dés nuances, et 
parfois aussi l'observation grammaticale de la musicalité 4‘). 

Ainsi ont été classés?) les vers indiqués dans fw note 18. Je ne 
puis reproduire ici tous leurs Hirmus; en ex. je citerai seulement 
ces vers d'un “chef-d'oeuvre de grice”’*), le Menuet de Verlaine: 

Chansons fréles du clavecin, 
Notes gréles, fuyant essaim, 
Qui s'efface, 
Vous êtes un pastel d'antan 
1.4,D, ns Ve 4 BOULE 0 


F u - = vw © ~ 
Qui ; s'a , ni-me . rit un ins , tant 


1 


3D; 3, 10 2: ,14 


SU 5 
Et. s'effa , ce. 


日 Pour donmer des chiffres, la musicalifé 4 se rennontre dans la Collection complète: 
“a rimes initiales @ fois, dane le corps de l'Hirmos $3 fois, ef 41 fois eamme rime 
finale. — Les birarus pour lesquels je n'ai pan indiqué de were, comptent 4, un total de 
7 fois, dont 3 rimes finales. Les vers toniques cités offrent 11 rimes féminines en 4, ver 
18 qu'ils pouvaient donner; aver, daus lo corps de l'Hirmas, 16 foie sur 40 I'r mast, 
sone compler les ¢ non muets, comme de, fer, ele, enrrespomdant & ces musiealités 4. 

2) Le classement {uit constater qu'il n'y a pus de vers de 3 sylinbes Je l'ai vérifié 
mr tous les ex, du Lafontaine. 一 站 o'y « pes non plus ce que nous appelons “effet”. 
Lans le “Songe d'Athalie”, “Je te plains dy tomber, ...” est an vers tonique de 16 agi: 
labes, «. 1. C.; et e# qui eait “Ee achovant ces mote épouvaniables”, un autre vers de 11 
syllabes 2. à IL 

Le vers tonique munoeyllabe apparaît one contradiction dass tes terns. 

一 Les graphiques de l'accent tonique, avec les repos métriques indique par les Hir- 
mans qui macifertemmnt convesaisnt, m'ont dansé le fin de ja "Ballade à js Lane”, me ls 
faisant juger — comme je le rencontrai ensuite duns Veuillot (A. Albalet, “Venillot", 
Pages choisies, Paris, 1906, p. 241) — “une plaisanterie charmante. 

3) KB 128. 23. P. Paul Barnerd. 
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L 
De la situation des pays de Coconor, Sifan, et Tibet. 


Les pays de la Chine qui confinent aux pays de Sifan [ Py 4}, 
Coconor [K'ou-ko-uo-r, Mi WT Re A. on Ts'ing Hai, 清海 1 
et Tibet [ [EN 4H À, Trou-pe-te; PG HR, Si Tsang) sont très bien 
counus par la Carte des Jésuites qui ont été par ordre de l'empe- 
rear Camur [FE KE, K'ang Hi] sur ces limites pour faire la carte 
de la Chine. Divers routiers des Chinois et Tartares, ef les connais- 
sauces qu'out douuées des gens inairuits des routes et qui ont été 
souvent sur les lieux, sont Jes mémoires sur lesquels la carte du 
Sifan et de Coconor a été faitte par ordre de l'empereur. Ces mé- 
moires ont été examinés par ordre du même prince et il a plu- 
sieurs foin envoyé lui même dana le pays pour s'asseurer des dis- 
tanees, et des rhumbs. 

1} Nous avons dé publié deux mémoires inédits du Père Gaubit dans le T'axny Pao, 
Val. IV, Na, 1, et Vol. IX, No, 2 Le travail que nous dunnous aujourd'hui est tiré du 
mice Feed manmearit; 有 enit le mémoire sur la Éidaarios da James ef de la Corde. 


Mes notés sont plauées entre € 上 
Be 
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Des mathématiciens chinois et des Lamas exercés à observer les 
thambs, à mesurer les dislances, et h observer les hauteurs du pôle 
par des gnomons, ont couru tout le Tibet jusqu'a la montagne 
Cantisse où est la source du Gange. Ces géographes avoient outre 
cela des routiers et des cartes donnés par le Grand Lama, ils éboient 
acompagnés de gens qui connaissoient ce pays. L'empereur Com di 
fit examiner lo carte faitte par ces géographes, et les principes sur 
lesquels alle avoit été fuitte, on la corrigea en beaucoup de points 
et l'an 1726 le P. Riel) l'enyoya en France. Il ne faut pas 
regarder cette carle comme ayant l'exnctitude des cartes de ln Chine 
et de Is Tartarie, mais c'est In meilleure qu'on aye eu jusqu'ici, 
et on sait au moins lé nom dea villes, des rivieres, des grande lacs, 
avec beaucoup de distances, 

Lassa n'est qu'un gros village, médiocroment peuplé, sans por- 
tes, ni murailles, C'est la principal lien du Tibet, et comme ln ca- 
pitale du pays, a uno liege an Nord de Lassa est Poualo, nom 
de la montagne of est la pagode magnifique qui est la résidence 
da Grand Lama, 

Le P, KR 人 dans an China illsetrnta rapporte que la hau- 
teur du pôle de Lassa fut observée de 29° 6° par les RR. PP. 
Gnuuseen*) et Donvictn 4), Jésuites, Ces deux Pares n'ont pas fail 
connaitre la distance de Lasea à un lieu connn. L'empereur Cam Ai 
ñ fait mesurer plusieurs fois le chemin de Tasan à plusieurs lieux 
de la Chine. Je vais mettre ici ces lieux avec leur latitude et 


lougibule occideutale par rapport à Peking, La latitude et longitude 


1) (eos Bugtiste Mine Ep BE FA, Le Hinçee, né à Bourg. 天 ae (Provence) 
le 89 jeuvier 1664) + à Pe king, la 24 nor. 17387 


2) [4t4ouase Krocnan, né à Ghyven, prés Fulile, fe $ mai 1002: fT & Home, le 37 
nov. 1680.5 

8) (fees Guveene, né à Lint, le 24 oct. 1028; + A Florence en 1605.) 

4) (éert Dogviaa, ot à Bruxelien oi 1022; + à Agen, le S swril 1002] 
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sont tirées de la carte dea Jésuites; j'ai vo moy-méme dans les 
journaux lartares lea distances que je rapporte: 


VILLES, LATIT. LONTTT. DISTANCE DH LASSA; 

Si ning dans leChen-ay | 36° 39" 14° 45 3600 Lis | a 

Ta tsien Low dans le | 30° 10 14° 40 3700 Lis, 
Se” teh'onan 

Li kiang foo dans le | 26°52 160° | 3600 Lis, 


Yun nan 


dont 900 wont un 
degré do latitude, 


Ces Lie sont di cou 


Dans ces journaux où sont ces distances on ne marque pas les 
airs de veut, ni les détours dans le pays qui est fort montagneux, 
ainsi en vertu de ces journsur et de ces distances, il est difficile 
de conclure In longitude de Lassa. 


Un des mandarin qui firent la carte du Tibet, et instruit par 
le Père Jarroux?) sor la maniére de réduire les routes, et sur le 
nombre des lieues qu'il faut pour un degré de longitude dans cha- 
que degré de latitude, ft à part uo journal, sur lequel il dresses 
une carte corrigée par Île P. Jartoux, ef réduisant ses routes, et 
les corrigeant par quelques latitudes observées le mieux qu'il put, 
il trouva que Lassa étoit prés de 12° plus ouest que Si ming [ 西 ga |, 
[1 mn neseuré qu'au lien de $700 lis, il falloit marquer 3000 hs 
de Lagan à Ta teien low [FT fig HET. 0 s njouté qu'il falloit di- 
minuer cette distance de plas de 600 lie à cause des moutagnes et 
iles détours: et sur plusieurs choses qu'il m'a dites, et que j'ai encore 
npprises d'ailleurs, j'estimerois Lassa entre 24° et 25°, à l'Ouest de 
Peking, et à près de 10° ouest de Ta trien lou, 

Pour ce qui est du cours du Gange, et des villes marquées anx 
environs, les Chinois et les Tartares n'en ont rien ru par enx-miêmes, 


1) [Pierre Faxvour, HE, $B BE, Tou Tome, né à Embrun, le 2 août 10604 Fa 
Pe king le #0 mor. 上 了 人] 
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ils l'apprirent des Lames et des gene du pays aux environs du 
mout Cantisse, J'ai tiré la position d'Agra de la Connoissance des 
Temps 1722, et celle de Cachemire est tirée de sa position par 
rapport & Agra, marquée dans plasieurs cartes, 
IL. Li 
De la Situation des pays marqués dans la Carte Entre Hami, 
L'Irtie, le Tibet, at la Mer Caspienne. 


En 1711, les PP. Jauroux ot Parnntss +), Jésuites, et le P, Boxsour, 
Augustin, furent à la ville de Hami. Ils y observérent la hauteur 
du pôle de 42° 53° 20" et ils estimérent la longitude de 22° 32° ouest 
de Peking *). 

Sar ln fin du siècle passé, l'empereur Cam ut envoya des Grands 
de sa cour au Roy des Elouthes dont le campement étoit à Harcas 
sur la rivière Ili. Ces Grands firent mesurer le chemin depuis 
Kia yu koan*) jusqu'à Hareas, à chaque journée, ila marquoient le 
rhumb de veut du lieu d'où ils partoient avec Je lieu où ils arri- 
voient. Ils allèrent à Hami, de 1 à Turfan, de Turfan ils allèrent 
à Manas, à Kor, de la à ln rivière Ili qu'ils cotoyèrent longtemps, 
ot so rendirent à Haross, Ils revinrent à peu près par le même 
chemin, mesurant chaque journée, et observant le rhumb de vent. 
fl y a plus de 2 sus que le P. Paxgewiy 4) eut la bonté de me 
traduire ce routier. Je pris pour mon point connu Aia yu Loan *) 
et calculant chaque journée, je déterminay la latitude et Ia longitude 


1) {Lanier Ebresdert Pan BP ES, Pei Tin, ng Linx (Aatriche), le 11 mars 
1874; + à Pe king, le 4 juin 1745.) 


2) Ou verre plus bas les éléments do cotte observation et de cette estime, 

i) C'est le bout occidental de In Grande Muraille dans le Chemy. (3% MS HE, 
Kis yu kounn.] 

4) (Dominique Passeix, À 多 WY, vo To-ming, ud au Rusey, diocise de Be- 
rençun, Ie 1 sept. 1665, 7 29 sept. 1741] 

5) Latitude 39° 40 9}, longit. 17° 60° oce: 
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de Mami et autres lieux jusques à Harcas. Jo comparay mon ré- 
wultat pour Hami avec l'estime et l'observation des PP. Bossour, 
Femetta et Jawroux. Il y ent quelque correction à faire à ma dé- 
termination pour Hsmj, et corcigeant à proportion mon résultat 
pour Turfan, Manas, Kor, Harcast), je détersuinai la situation de 
ces lisux telle qu'on la voit sur In ¢arte, Les pays entre la ville 
dé Cha Teleou, le Lac Lop, ot le Tibet sont des campagnes pres- 
que toutes désertes et arides. L'emperear Cam ni a fait mesurer les 
distances de tous ces lieux et leur situation par rapport à Hami, 
au Chen si & à fait connoittre leur situation par rapport à Peking. 
Oo o fait des jouroaux en tartare de tous ces différenta voyages; 
je ne les ai pas vus, mais j'ai vo ls oarte que Cas nt fit faire sur 
les mémoires de ceux qu'il avoit auvoyés, et examinant sur cette 
carte le rapport de ces litux sree éeux qui m'étoient connus d'ail- 
leurs, jo les ai plucés sur Ia carte. 

Lampereur Cam ni voulut encore connoittre les pays entre le 
Tibet et Inguon, entre Irguen ef Casgar, oo Cachegar, entre Casgar 
et Anguien jusqu'à la rivière Sir, les pays le long de la ririère 
qui passe à Irgaen jusqn'aa Lac Lop, ceox qui sont le long de ln 
rivière laiton, et les environs de In ville Acson. Dons tous ces 
différents pays, il envoya des gens de confinuce qui observoiont les 
Rhumbs, en mesnroient les distances, et je ne saurois dire pourquoi 
ils ne mirent pas Casgar à la hauteur de 40° comme le marque le 
Ontalogue de M. Bouizzauv *) tiré des Tables Persiques. Peut être 
quelque jésuite fit déterminer à s'en tenir & ln hauteur des cartes 
de M. Ds Lustu) Jo u'ny pas voulu changer cette détermination, 
quoique je mois porté & mettre la hauteur de Bouillaud, 

Pour ce qui regatde la longitude de Qusgur, je l'ay déterminée 


1) Latitude estimés de Harene 40° 20°, Langit. ST const de Poking. 


2) (Feral Rowwssy, of à Loudus en 1005; fb Paris, en 1694} 
&) [Fompd Nicolas Ue Liane, of à Paris, le 4 ari) 1086) 7 à Paris, 11 epl, 1768.) 
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de 34° ouest de Peking, parcs que examinant les différentes routes 
tenes par les gene envoyés par Cam ur, j'ai trouvé que Casgar 
étoit nord et sod aves ln jonction de lu rivière Ji et une autre 
rivière qui vient du côté de Kor; or l'estime corrigée du chemin 
des Grands envoyés par Caw ur au Roy des Eleuthes, representoit 
cette jonction à 84° ouest de Peking. Cette longitude de Casgar se 
trouve asses conforme a colle de Mr. De Lisix dans sa carta de 
1705. Selon ce qui résulte des distances et Rhombe des gens eu- 
voyés par Cam hi à Cusgar, il eat près de 37° plus ousst que Peking. 

Les Mémoires de l'Académie de 1699 rapporteut plusieurs ob- 
servations des Jésuites, On y voit que le P. De Biz!) a observé 
la latitude d'Erseron de 89°66°85". La longituile de 68° 45 45" 
tirant de ia 22*30° dont on supposoit alors la longitude de Paris, 
on aura 46°15 45" dont Paris esta plus occidental qu'Erzeron, 
Peking selon ln Connoisance des Temps est 114° 16° 30° plus Est 
que Paris, ainsi Erzeron sera plus occidental que Pebing de 68° 0' 45", 

La Iatitade do bord austral et oriental de la mer Cagpienne eat 
à la latitude quo lui donne la carte de In mer Caspienne envoyée 
par le feu oxar Pierre Aurxis à l'Académie. Asterabad où Asbrabad 
est vers ce bout oriental et austral de la mer, or aélon Nussiredin 
la ville d'Arsengan qui est 2° plus ouest que Erzeron eat plus de 
15° ouest que la ville d'Astrabad ainai la ville d'Erzeron sera nu 
moins plus occidentale qu'Astrabud de 13°. Selon les mailleures 
cartes recentes Erzeron est an moins 14° 30° plus ouest qu’ Antrahad, 
Si de 68° 045" on dte 14°30’, on aura 63° 30’ 45" dont le bord 
austral st oriental de la mer Caspienne-sers plus occidental que Peking. 

Selon Jes Tables Persiques dont Bouirtaun a donné le Catalogue, 
Bamureande est 9° plus Est que Astrabad, et sa hauteur du pôlé 
est 40°. Bogar oat 1°30° plus ouest que Samarcande et sa hauteur 





1) (Gade On Bice, + au Bengale on janvier 1695.) 
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du pôle est 39°. La latitado de Nitchabour est 56° 20° et 3° 10° Est 
d’Astrabad. La latitude de Balk est 36° 40’ et 2° 40’ Est de Samareand, 

Sur la carte on doit corriger les situations de Nitchabour, de 
Balk, et conserver la situation de Termed par rapport à Balk. On 
doit mettre Samarkaude à Ia latitude de 40°. 

La ville d'Otrar est marquée comme le marque M. D'Henenior *) 
au titre Farad qui est le même quo Otrar et à cet article Otrar 
il y à faute d'écriture dans le nombre qui exprime la latitude. 
Kbogend ou Khogenda a aussi par rapport à Samarcand la même 
situation que lui doune M. D'Henseror d'après les aneieus Arabes 
où Persans. 

La rivière Sir est ainsi appellée ici par les Tartares; c'est le 
fleuve Sihun. Les villes de Sairem, Soureng, Taskend, Yasou, sont 
marquées par rapport & Anguien, et Samarcand, comme des officiers 
calwuques indiquérent ici il y a plas de 3 ana, C'est d'eux qu'on 
aut jei que la rivière Sir ne se jettoit pas dans la mer Cnspisune, 
mais dans un lac qu'ils appellèrent Tariteng, c'est d'eux qu'on sut 
qu'au Sud da lac Turikeng étoit une ville qu'ils appellérent Ambala 
Capote, où apprit d'eux beaucoup de choses eur les pays au Nord 
et à l'Ouest de In mer Caspienne et sur ceux qui sont entre l'Irtis, 
et l'E, et entre I'T ot le Sir. Le P. Räuts out soin d'écrire en 
France ce qu'on sut d'eux sur In géographie, et presque tout ce 
qu'ils dirent s'est trouvé depuis confirmé. Il paroit cependant que 
le lac Turikeng doit être mis pour le moins un degré plus Nord 
et un degré et 30° plus Ouest. 

On a mis Astracan et le Nord de la mer Caspienne conformé- 
ment A la carte dont j'y parlé pour la latitude, la longitude est 
mise euivant leur situation particulière par rapport à Astrabad dont 
on a déterminé la longitude en conséquence de l'observation fuitte 
à Erzeron par le P. de Bize. 


—— 


1) 了 orientale. 
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On justifiera plus bas la situation que la carte donno à la 
source de la rivière Irtis. Les latitudes de Tobol, de Tara, et du 
lac Tapson nor sont prises des mémoires donnés ici l'an passé par 
des Russiens. Leurs longitudes ont été mises suivant le rapport que 
ces places ont avec d'autres lieux dont on a dans la carte déter- 
miné la longitude, 

Les Tables Persiques de Bouilland mettent Casgar plus Est que 
Samarcand de 6°40° ot selon ces tables la Intitude de Cnagar est 
de 40°. M. D'Heusrior parle d'un Onsgar à 44° de latitude et à 
6° ou 7° Est de Samarcand. 

La ville appellée avjourd'huj Casgar ou Cachegar est très an- 
cienne; elle étoit florissante du temps des uen; il est certain qu'elle 
est plus Sud que La ville de Hami et je ne doutte pas que le 
Casgar marqué dans Bovizraun ne soit celui de ln carte. Celui de 
M. D'Henantor est selon les apparences la même, Il est sear que 
la source du Sir est plus nord et plus ouest que le Casgar de la 
carte. On a été de cette source au campement da Roy des Eleuthes 
à Harcas et on a compté plos de 1000 lis, c'est-à-dire plus de 100 
lieues su Nord à 20 an dogré. En conséquence de la position que 
donnent les Tables Persiques à Caagar, je crois qu'il faut avancer 
sur Is carte vers l'Ouest, Casgar et les villes voisines, la source du 
Sir avec Anguien, cette correction doit être d'un degré et demi, et 
peut étre de 2°. 


REMARQUES. 


I. — Selon les auteurs orientaux que suit M. D’Heesetor dans 
sa Bibliothèque orientale, Samnreand peut se supposer 10° plus Est 
qu'Astrabad et Casgar, 7° plus est que Samareand. Selon le même 
auteur Erzeron, où Arzeron, est 12° au moins plus ouest qu'Astrabad. 
Ainsi on pout supposer selon les auteurs orientaux Casgar plus Est 
qu'Erzeron de 29° au moins, Si de 68° 0 45" longitude observée 
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d'Eraerou, on ote 29°, reste 89° 0’ 45" dont Casyar seroit plus Ouest 
que Peking. La longitude que Narsiredin donne à Arzengan ot à 
Astrabad donne an moing 13° de difference en longitude entre Ereeron 
et Astrabad, et les meilleures cartes donnent cette differance au moins 
de 14° 30°. 

2. 一 Dana ln curte de la mer Caspienue envoyée par le czar 
à l'Académie, on voit éerit que Astracan est selon M, De Liste plas 
oriental que Paris de 67°, Selon cela Astracan ne seroit plus ooci- 
dental que Peking que de 47° 16' 30", Dana les caries antérieures 
de M. De Lisle, Astracan est plus ouest que Peking de 64° 169 30", 
On n'a pas encore vu ici de raison de cette difference, En atten- 
dont dee ecluirciszsements, on s'en tient à l'observation du P. de Boze 
i Erzeron et à l'estime corrigée do ln position de Cusgar. 

8. — Les Tables Porsiques de M. Bourttavo ont comme on sait 
plusieurs fautes dana ln position des lieax. On pent dove si on jage 
plus à propos choisir les positiona rapportées dans M. D'Herbelot *) 
d'aprés les géographes orientaux. 

Voici les positions selon M. D'Herbelot: 


SOM DEA LIEUX. LATITTDE. DIPPÉREXOE EN LONDITUNE, 
Arzeron 39° 40' 
Astarabad 8650 12°58'| je prene dane M, D'Herbelot la 
Nitehabour 36°21’ 2°32] plus grande des longitudes qu'il 


Bogar 30° 40° 5° 20! donne à Bogar, Samarcand, et 
Samareand  40°0' 1° 40°! Casgar. 

Balk 86° 41 1° 90) j'ai déjà dit qu'au Heu do 44°, 
Casgur 44°0° 5°80'| il faut 40°. 


Si on joint toutes cee différences on aura 29° 30° dont Daagar 
sera plus oriental qu'Erveron. Selon cette détermination, Casgar 
eeroit plus ouest que Peking de 38=30 45" Cotte détermination 





1) Behl. drwufale. 
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est à 1°30 près conforme à la détermination qui résulte de l'estime 
da chemin que firent les Chinois et Tartares envoyés par l'empereur 
Cam wi à Irguen, à Casgar, & Anguien, 

4. — Nassiredin !) place la ville d’Arzengan à 74° de longitude 
et Casgar h 106° 30° différence 32° 80°, Arzengan est 2° plus ouest 
qu'Érseron, done selon Nassiredin Casgar seroit plus est qu'Erzeron 
du 30° 90'4). Nassiredin met Osugar & la latitude de 44° et il est 
en ¢ela suivi por d'autres géographes orientaux, Dés le &® siècle 
l'histoire chinoise parle d'un grand uombre de hordes puissantes des 
Toukiue, où Tureq sur la rivière ZX, el peut être le long de atte 
rivière il y avoit alors uné ville appellée aussi Casgar qui étoit 
comme |x cupitale du Torquestan, | 

a. — Sow tcheou CRE M1 à l'extrémité occidentale da Chen sy 
a été obserré par plusieurs jésuites *) à la latitude de 40° 45° 20" 
et sn lougitade a été déterminée par les triangles de 17° 30' ou 35 
h ouest de Peking. Cette ville a été autrefois fort fréquentée par 
les peuples de ln Transoxaue, Korassan, Perso et autres. J'ay vu 
dans ma mémoirs de géographie que les mathématiciens orientaux 
mettoient 28° de différence de longitude entre Sou teheou et Samar- 
kande, Casgar est 7° à Est de Samarcand, fl sera Jone 21° Ouest 
de Sow tcheou, ajoutés 17° 30° on aura 38°90’ dont Casgar sera plus 
Ouest que Peking. Par tout ce que je vieus de dire il paroït qu'à 
un on 2 degrés près lo longituile de Casgar pur rapport à Peking 
est certaine, 

6. — Les pays entre le Chen si et la mer Caspienne ont été 
connus de toot temps aux Chinois. Sur tous ces differents pays on 
voit en chinois d'amples mémoires depuis plus de 1800 ans. Dans 


ces mémoires on voit des choses très curieuses sur le gouvernement. 


ty Tl étoit astronume de Héligws Frère de Cobley od Howpilay, 
2) Selva veln Casgur sercit plis ouest de Peking de ST° 80 An". 
D) Les PP. Rio, Janvoux et anires, 
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les meæurs, les guerres, la Religion, les monnoyes, la nature du 
terrain des provinces du Korassan, Perse, Transoxane et Turkestan. 
On y distingue aisément les endroits principaux, où y trouve la 
distance de beaucoup de villes, tant entre elles, qu'entre Ia ville de 
Si ngan fou’) de Ta kong fou?) et l'extrémité occidentale de la 
Grande Muraille, mais en vertu de ces distances marquées on ne 
sauroit bien déterminer ni la situation des lieux entre eux, ni leur 
latitude et longitude, ni leur distance et situation par rapport au 
Chen sy. Pour profiter de ces mémoires informes et confus de géo- 
graphie chinoise, il faut employer les connoissances certaines qu'ont 
donuées ces observations des Jésuites dans le Chen sy, et à Hami 
celles que donne l'estime du chemin des Chinois à Harcas, à Irguen, 
et à Casgar, celles que douve la géographie orientale, et les obser- 
vations des Européens près du Pont Euxin, en Perse & jointes à 
divers voyages vers la mer Caspienne. Avee ces connoissances jointes 
à quelque teinture de l'histoire des Perses, des Tureq, ot des Mogols, 
il est fort facile de débrouiller ce que disent les livres chinois eur 
les pays entre le Cheusy et la Mer Caspienne. Par le morceau que 
le RP. Dewrnecontes*) à traité sur les médailles, on peut aisément 
juger de l'utilité qu'on peat retirer de ce que disent les Chinois, 
L'équivoque de beancoup de caractères chinois, jointe au deflaut 
d'une connoissance exacte de la géographie des pays orientaux # 
fait faire dans cet ouvrage quelques fautes de géographie. L'ouvrage 
ue laisse pas d'être trés bon et curieux, et il est bien facile de 
corriger les fautes de géographie. Quand on aura reçeu d'Europe 
plusieurs livres qui manquent ici, et qu'on aura acheré de lire 
plusieurs mémoires chinois qu'on a en assés bon nombre, on fera 


小 py Fe) Copltale du Chen ey, 
2) [FC A) ville du Oban ay. 


à) Chrançois-Xavier Vexrexcoutes, UE El, HG, In Haug-siu, né à Lyon, 96 fer. 
1663, + 2 juillet 1741, 4 Pe king} 
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part de ce que disent les livres d'histoire el de géographis chinoise 
sur les pays occidentaux, ce sera un supplément considérable aux 
histoires qu'on a en Hurope fort deflectususes en beaucoup d'en- 
droits sur ce qui regarde les peuples de Tartarie, du Turkestan, 
de ln Transoxane, du Khorassan, Ke, L'histoire que j'éenvoye sur les 
Mongon en est une bonne preuve. 


EL. 


De ta situation de plusieurs lieux de Tartarie qui sont dans la carte, 
et où les Jésuites qui ont fait la carte n'ont pes dé. 


J'ai déjà parlé des pays entre la Mer Orientale, Tondou, et 
l'embouchure du fleuve He lony Kiang [ Æ BE 70}. 

C'est sur le rapport des Tartares qui ont élé souvent vers la 
rivière Tougour, et les pays entre la rivière Outi, la fleuve Sahalion 
ouln et les environs de Yacsa et de Niptchon [ JE, fj 4 Niptchon, 
Nertchinsk] que les Jésuites ont déterminé la situation do ces pays. 

En 1711, les PP, Jauroux, 了 arogLLI et Boxsour furent jusqu'aux 
embouchures des rivières Egué 1), et Then *), ila cotoyérent le Kerlon, 
passérent nssés près de la source de ce fleuve, allarent à Hami, ot 
passéront par le pays of est le mont Altay, et la petite rivière 
Tougouric. On a su d'un grand nombre des Turtares st Russiens 
lu distance de Silinga et du lac Baical aux embouchures des rivières 
Iben, ef Egué. | 

La rivière appellé Kem est ln Jenisés ") comme je jay su moy- 
même des gens de ce pays là qui avoient souvent été la long des 
rivières Egué, Oby, Kem, Silinga, ke, et Is position qu'on voit ici 
les Ines Housoucol, Sauguin, Kerkis des sources des rivières Kem, 


J) dans ba rivière Silinpe 

2) dane le rivière Orgoun. 

Sil y à deux war que j'écrivis que le Kem était l'Oby, dès l'an passé, j'avertie de 
mise errwur, 
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et Oby 1}, et Ergou est conforme au rapport que jay entendu moy 
même faire plusieurs fois à ces gens là. 

On a eu soin de s'informer de la situntiou de la ville de Tomscoy, 
et on s conclu qu'elle étoit beaucoup plus australe que Tara. Je 
tachay l'an passé de m'asseurer de sn distance à la source du fleuve 
Oby, et les Rossiens venus ici à la suite de M° le Comte Sava, 
ambassadeur de In Czarine, n'ayant pas su au juste me dire is 
latitude de cette ville, je m'en suis tenn à la latitude qui est mar- 
quée dans fa carte de Sibérie qu'on voit à Ja tête de la Relation 
de M. Lebrun. 

Je n'ai pas cru devoir mettre dans la carte les puys qui sont 
au Nord de la rivière Outi*) et du lace Baical, non plus que ceux 
qui sout à l'ouest de oo tac, outre que leur connoissance n'est pas 
nécessaire pour l'intelligence de l'histoire que j'envoye, je ne saurois 
donner aucune nouvelle lumière sur ces pays. J'espère au contraire 
que vous m'instruirez là-dessus dlès-Jors que vous saurez vous-méme 
ce qu'auront découvert et observé les Russieus dans les pays de Jesso 
qu'ils nomment Campsatalis, le long de la mer boréale au Nord de 
la rivière Outi, et dans toute lu Sibérie. 


IV. 
Des Limites des Raasiens ef des Chinois, 


Voyez les montagnes aa Sud de la rivière Tougour qui #e jette 
duns la Mer orientale, suivez ces moutagnes jusqu'à ln source de la 
rivière appellée Grande Kerbitchi, les pays qui sont au Sud jusqu'à 
la Mer orientale appartienvent & l'Empereur de la Chine, Les pays 
au Nord jusqu'à la mor boréale sont aux Russiens. Ces pays entre 
lu rivière Outi et cette chaine des montagnes sout indéterminés et 


1) les Tartares apellent ici l'Oby, Opes. 
2) Crest la riviere Outi qui ee décharge dans la Mer orientale. 
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on a encore remis à un autre temps pour décider à qui ces pays 
appartiendront. Voilh les limites orientales. Voici les limites occi- 
dentales. 

Vous voyez au Nord do lac Coulon!) une montagne. De cette 
montagne tires une ligue au passage d'ane montagne appelide 
Honin Tabahan au nord du lac Honsonkoul. Cette ligne doit passer 
quelques lienes au sud de la ville de Silinga. Continues cette ligne 
jusqu'à Chabina Tabahan en passant entre la rivière Kem et le lac 
Housoucoul, Tous les pays au nord de cette ligne sont aux Russiens, 
tous les pays au eod de cette ligne sont à l'Empereur de la Chine. 


Vs 
Des Limites du Roy des Eleuthes. 


De Chabina Tubuhan tires ane ligne à l'ouest du lac Pareoul 
passant par la source de la rivière Irtis. Les pays du Roy des Elauthes 
sont à l’ouest de cette ligne. Tout le Tibet jusqu'à la source du Gange 
est aujourd'hui censé de l'empire de la Chine aussi bien que le pays 
de Coconor. Hami [Hami on Ho-mi ting, ms et DES |, Cha toheou 
[ 沙 州 ] en sont aussi, mais le Roy des Eleuthes prétend que c'est 
à Jui. Du reste les vastes pays qui sont entre le Tibet et les envi- 
rons des villes de Sibérie appellées Tara, et Tomscoj on passant par 
Qaagar, Tolon, et l'onest da lac Palkasi sont au Roy des Eleuthes. 

Entre le lac Palkasi et In mer Ouspienne il y a des princes 
tartares dont un des plus puissans est le prince de Caracalpac. Des 
officiers calmuques venus ici il y n plus de 4 ans direut que du 
lac Palkasi à In mer Caspionne, il y avoit au moins 1600 lia ou 
160 lieues de 20 au degré de latitude. Ils ajoutoient qu'ils avoiont 
fait plusieurs fois le chemin. (l'est d'eux qu'on ant que du Isc Pal- 
kasi à la ville de Tara, on alloit presque toujours au Nord, et la 


1) d'est le luc où le Kerion se décharge [Le Keroulen se déverse daus le Dalaï Nor.) 
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distance qu'ils assiguoient s'accorde assés avec la Intitude de Tara 
donnée ici par les Russiens, et avec la latitude du lac Palkasi 
conclae du voyage des Grands envoyés par Cam-u1 au Roy des 
Eleuthes. Ce que ces Culmuques dirent de ia distance de Tara à 
Tobol, et de Tara au lac Tapson nor s'est trouvé couforme à ce 
qu'en ont rapporté ici les Russiens- 


VL 
Situation de la Grande Muraille. 


L'an 1708, les PP. Bouvet !), Réots et Jawrovux, Jésuites, eurent 
ordre de l'Empereur Camut de faire In carte de la Grande Muraille, 
Ces 3 Pères prirent un quart de cercle de 2 pieds 2 pouces de rayon. 
On eut souvent soin de le vérifier, et on trouva constamment qu'il 
représentoit les hauteurs trop grandes d'une minute. Ils avoient des 
grandes boussoles, plusieurs autres instruments, une pendule et autres 
choses propres à l'exécution des ordres de l'Empereur. Avee des 
cordes divisées exactement, ils mesurérent exactement le chemin 
depuis Peking jusqu'à Vang Hai leon. Duns ce chemin ils prirent 
souvent par observation la hauteur méridienne du soleil, ils obser- 
voient à tout moment le Rhumb et eurent grand soin d'observer la 
variation et In déclinaison de l'aiguille. 

Le 18 Juin, la hauteur du bord sup” du soleil fut observée à 
midi, Elle fut trouvée de 78° 49. L'observation fut faitte à Chan 
Hot Koan [山海 天 ] fort près du bout oriental do la Grande 
Muraille. 

La déclinaison de l'aiguille fot observée de 2° du nord vers 
l'ouest: les routes donnèrent 482 lis?) de distance à Peking; selon 





1) [Joachim Boover, Fi py Ze Tris, vd le 18 juillet 1656, + à Pe king, le 29 
juin 1732] 
2} Ou eholsit les tis dout 200 out um degré de latitude. Les Jéenites qui ont 和 让 te 


carte ent duand raison de cette mesure que je supposeray désurmuis conne. 


ug 
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l'estime, ou se trouvoit vers le 40° de latitude, et & 3° quelques 
minutes à l'orient de Pebing. Il etait essentiel de bien s'axseurer de 
la position du lieu; c'est pour cela qu'on prit de grandes préenu- 
tons dana la mesure du chemin, dans l'observation du rhumb, et 
de la déclinaison de l'aiguille, On fub fort attentif à l'observation 
de la hauteur méridieune do limbe sup’ du soleil. 

Haut du limbe 73° 49", instrament et réfraction, 1° 17°, done 
veayo hauteur 73° 41°49". Demi diam. du (+) 15°49", done vraye 
hauteur du contre 73° 25’ 54". Déclinnison boréale du (©) 29° 20° 45°, 
done hauteur de l'équateur 49° 59° 9". Ainsi hunter du pôle 40° 0' 51". 
Le 20° Juin on fat à Voug Hai lou, c'est on boulevart bati dans 
In mer. Il est à dix lis de Chan Hai koan un pew à l'Est, ot un 
pea au Sed. On détermina sa hauteur da pôle de 40° 0' 10. On 
détermina Ia longitude de Chan Hui loan de 3° 9 à Est do Peking. 

Le 20, le 22, eb le 25 Juin on observa aussi ln latitade de 
plozicura licux entre Chan Hai down et un passage important appellé 
Hi fong Veow dane la Grande Muraille. L'observation du limbe 
supr. du (+) donna pour hauteur da pôle de Hi jong Keou 40° 26° 0". 
L'observation fut faitte le 26 Juin. En réduisant les routes, ot les 
corrigeant par l'observation immédiate des hauteurs do pôle on se 
trouva 1°13’ plus Ouest que Chan Hai Loan, c'est-n-dire 1° 56° plus 
Est que Peking. 

Le 29 Juin, les 3 Jésuites, missionnaires, se trouvéront à 
Thang tewen. TL wet un pea au Sud de ln Grande Muraille, C'est 
an peu à l'Est de ln sépulture impériale du grand pére ut du père 
de l'Empereur d'aujourdhai, Cette sépulture est magnifique et est 
dans une grande brèche de la Grande Murnille. À Tihany tauan, il 
y n des bains magnifiques, La hauteur du limbe supr. y fut de 
73° 20' 10". On en conclut la hauteur du pôle de 40° 15° 20" et Ia 
longitude fut estimée de 1°14° Est de Peking. 
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Le 6% Juillet 1708, on observa à Kow pe K'œu !), poste impor- 
taut de ia Grande Muraille, In hauteur meéridionne du bord supr. 
du @ Elle fut de 72° 21° 10". On en conclut ln latitude du pôle 
de 40° 49° 16", On culenlu les distances, et les routes faittes depuis 
Chun Hai koan et on se trouva à 2° 26° ouest do Chan Hai koaw. 
On caleula les routes faittes depuis Tang teen, on s'en troura à 
30 ou Sl’ à ouest. On détermina Is longitude de Kou pe teow de 43° 
à Est de Peting, On trouva que de Kou pe Feou [Py 46 E11 à 
Chan Hoi koan, il y avoit en droiture 450 lis Searles. Dix cordes 
font un fi eb 200 lis sont un degré de latitude. 

Par quelques hauteurs da pôle observées aux environs de See 
Hai É'eou, on déterminn la latitade de ce lien de 40° 35° et quelques 
secondes, et on estima qu'on éboit mord et sud avec Peking. Catte 
estime étoit conforme à plusieurs voyages que le P. Genariron *) 
avoit faites de Pebg aux environs de ce poste de la Grande Mu- 
taille, wt vette position à l'égard de Peking a éte depuis confirmeés 
et on doit regarder Sw Hui Feou comme un point fize de longitude 
par rapport aux postes orientaux et occidentaux de Ja Grande Mu- 
raille, La carte de la Chine et dé la Turtario a Peking pour 19 
méridien, et il paroit cerlain que Sse Mai leon et Peéing sont dans 
lo même méridien. 

Le poste de Tou ohp k'eou est le plus boréal de ln Grande Mu- 
raille. Lea PP. Bovver, Réow et Janvoux auroient bien voulu y 
faire une obserration immédinte de latitude, ls temps ne leur per- 
mit pas. Ils observérent la hauteur du pôle préa de ce poste à l'est 
ot à l'ouest La meilleure do ces observations fut celle qu'ils firent 
da limbe sup, du @ à Cung-te Pow le 31 Juillet 1708. La hau. 
war méridienne du limbe fut de 67° 24’, les corrections étant fuittes. 





lp La déclin: de l'aiguilie fut obverrée de 1°40 42" du Nord vers l'Ouest, 
Y} (Jean Franpuis Geuntirom, DE ER, Tokuny Tire né à Verdun, Yo À] janvier 


wit le 12 juin 1654, + à Pe Ming, le 32 mors 1707.) 
Bil 
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La vraye hauteur du centre fut de 67° 6 43" déclin. du () 18° 20° 7" 
donc hauteur de l'équateur 48° 46 30” et du pôle 41° 19 24". Le 
peu de distance, et mesurée de là kh Tou che Meow Bt déterminer sa 
latitude de 41° 19° 20", ét sa longitude de 42 à ouest de Peking. 
Tching ring pow fut obserré à ls hauteur de 41°0' 0", et on le 
conclut 1° ou 2' plus ouest que Tou che 人 eol 

Le 4° aout 1708, on observa à Tehang kia Meow la hanteur da 
limbe supr. du (+) de 66°49 30". Les 8 PP. on conclurent ane 
hauteur du pôle de 40° 54° 15"; ils corrigèrent l’estimn que les routes 
donnaient de sa longitude i} y eut très peu de correction à faire 
et Tehang kia Keou [张家口 Tehang kia k’eou ou Kalgan] fut 
déterminé à 1°31 ouest de Peking. Par une obserration que le 
P. Geusitron Gt en 1697 à 5 lis au sud de Zhang Ha Meow, il 
détermina sa latitule de 40°53 et sa longitude de 1° 40° où 44 
onest de Peking. 

Le 13° aout 1708, on observa la hauteur du pôle à Cha hou Meow. 
Elle fut de 40° 19 30" et on l'estirun à 4° 10° ouest de Peking. Le 
P. Guanttzos en 1697 observa aussi la latitude de 40° 20° et il 
Vestima à 4°12 ov 15° ouest le Peking, 

Près de See Hat #eon les PP. avaiewt marqué In position du 
commencement d'une muraille intérieure, ile voulurent marquer la 
situation de la fin de cette muraille intérieure, Ils Ia trouvèrent 
dans le Chansi à 89° 37 on 38° de latitude, et h 4°50’ onest de 
Peking. Us suivirent la Grande Maraille et à Chin mou hien {fill AK |: 
ville du Chensy, ils observérent une latitude de 88° 55° 20" et esti- 
mérent In longitude de 6°25 à ouest de Peking. C'est dans cet 
endroit que le K. P. Bouver s'étunt trouvé mal, ernt devoir retour- 
ner à Peking. Ses 2 compagnons privés d'un si graod secours ré- 
solurent de redoubler leurs efforts pour suppléer au défaut do ce 
secours. [lz firent un nouvel examen de leurs instruments et tacha- 
rent de bien s'asseurer du point de Chin mou Aien. Ils mesurérent 
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106 lis le long de la Grande Muraille jusqu'à Fu lin ouey, et ob- 
servèrent la latitude de cette forteresse de 38°15’ 8" eb sxaminaut 
les divers rhumbe de vent depuis Chin mou Aten, ils déterminerent 
Fw din plus occidental de 42. 

A Tsing ping pou on obserma une latitude de 87° 42 40, 

A Hoa ma che Ja latitude fot de 87°52 45", Ning Ain est tne 
des plus importantes et des plus considérables villes qui sont le 
long de la Grande Muraille. Le 10 7070 1708, la hauteur méridisnne 
du bord supr, du ©) fut de 5645, Les PP. Réots ot Jawroux 
conclurent une hauteur du pôle de 38° 32' 40". Le calcul des routes 
douna Ia longitude de Minghia CL Bl de 10°25 h ouest de 
Peking. La déclinaisou de l'aiguille y fut observée de 2° 52 du nord 
vers: l'ouesk, 

L'an 1697, les RR. PP, Tuomas +) et Geunticon furent à Ning-hia 
i la suite de l'empereur Caw-hr. Tle observérent fa latitude de cette 
ville de 98°95. Tle mesurérent aussi le chemin, observérent lea 
rhumbs, et les distances, prirent souvent iles hauteurs du pôle, ils 
estimérent Minghia plus occidental que Peking de 10° 20° ou 25, 

Le 21 avril 1607 ile observérent à Ninghia une éclipse du (+) 
par les hauteurs du (*) prises vers le commencement et vers la fin 
de l'éclipss, ils déterminérent le commencement a 7b. 4 du matin, 
La fn à Oh. 10 — lu quantité 11 doigts AU, on ne vit aucune etaile. 

Le P, Genatitoy o marqué que près de Ninghia la rivière 
Hoangho est fort profonde et qu'elle n dans eet endroit au moins 
200 toises de lnrge. Ninghia a plus de 19 lis de tour, elle n la 
figure d'un rectangle oblong, elle s'étend besucoup plas Est et Ouest 
que Nord et Sud. D'ailleurs elle a de grands fauxbourgs, Je n'ay 
pu trouver d'obserratiou corréspondante de l'éclipss obaartée par les 


1) [dutoime Tuomas, Be ZB, Nas Te, né à Namur, le 25 Janvier 1064; À à 
Fo king, le 29 jaillit 1700] 
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PP, Geenjtiox et Tuowas, Revenons au voyage des PP. Riots et 
Janroux. 

A Tehong ouey, ils observérent Is latitude de 37° 40° 45". Le 27 
qbre, la hauteur méridieune du bord sup. du (©) fut à Leang Téheou 
de 50° 43°30", Ils en déduisireut une latitude de 37° 59 0" Ils 
examinéreot le chemin fait depois Ninghia, et ils trouvèrent Leang 
Teheou bis HW) plus occidental que Ninghia de 8° 18". C'est-à-dire 
13° 45° à ouest de Peking. La déclinaison de l'aigaille fut observée 
a Leang Teheon de 2° 58° du nord à ouest. Aprés ces observations 
faites les PP. se disposérent à observer l'éclipen de lune qui devoit 
arriver la nuit du 29 au 80% Tbre 1708, la principale de leurs 
préparations fot de régler une pendule. Le temps we fut pas favo- 
rable pour l'observation, ils ne purent bien observer que le com- 
mencement de l'éclipse. [ls l'obserrèrent clairement à Leang Tohtou 
# 2h. 49 80". hor, Corrig. après minuit. 

Le commencement de cette éclipse fut obsorté à Nuremberg, à 
Gèues, à Mareeille. 


Noremberg 8 h. 43' 36” 
Marseille 8h, 20° 45" 
Génes 8h. 33' 49° 


La différence des méridiens entre Paris et ces villes est trés 
bien connus et en prenant le milieu entre ces trois observations, 
le commencement auroit dû arriver h Paris à 8h. 8' 80", différence 
de Leang Teheow Gh. 41. Si on preud 7b. 37° pour différence des 
méridiens entre Paris et Peking, Pebing sera plus oriental que 
Leang Toheow de Ob. 56° ou de 14° on peut presque nsseurer ln 
différence des méridiens entre Peking et Paris de 7h. 36 à 87’ 
comme le démontre un grand nombre d'observations: ainsi l'obser- 


vation du commencement de I'éclipye se trouve plusieurs années 
après confirmer l'estime de la longitude de Leang Tebeou. La carte 
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de la Grande Muraille offerte à l'empereur Caw-ur où était la lon- 
gitude de Leang Tcheou de 13°43° ouest de -Peking, fut offerte 3 


ou 4 ans avant qu'on ne sut ie} l'observation de l'éclipse, en Europe, 
et il n'y en eut pas de correspondante à Peking du moins d'exacte, 

Le § PTE 1708 à Can teheow [HP HY] la hauteur méridienue 
du limbe supr. du €) fut de 45° 26 40 On eu couclut ls latitude 
de 30° 0 40°. La déclinaison de l'aiguille y fut observée de 3° 2 
do nord à ouest. La hauteur da pôle de Sou teheou fut observée 
2 fois de 39°45 20" et la déclinaison de l'aiguille 3° 5° du nord 
vers l'ouest On relova le bont occidental de la Grande Muraille, on 
le trouva à ouest, 14° au nord, on mesura la distance, elle fut de 
44 lis. A ca boat occidental de la Grande Muraille est un fort 
appellé Kia yu toan, Le 16 gbre la hauteur méridienue du bord 
supr, du () y fut observée de 41° 39 45". On en conclut ln latitude 
de 39° 49 20". La déclinaison de l'aiguille fut observée de 8° 5’. 
On corrigea les routes fuittes de Lenny (dieon à Can teheou, à Sow 
tchoou, & Kia yu koan, ot on détermina Kia yu koan à 4° 13 ouest 
de Leang tcheou, v'est-a-dire 17° 56’ ouest de Peking. Vang Hai Leou 
bout oriental de la Grande Muraille est 3° 10° Est de Poting. Ainsi 
ln Grande Muraille a d'est à ogest 21° et 6 ot les 2 extrémités 
sont à quelques minutes près à la même hauteur du pôle. 

De Leang tcheon à Can tcheou on mesura 454 lis 6 cordes. — 
De Can tcheon à Sou tcheou $21 lis 2 cordes, 

Après avoir déterminé Is position de l'extrémité de la Grande 
Muraille, on se prépara à déterminer de même la situation de plu- 
sieurs endroits considérables, À Tehoany Lan, ta hauteur du pôle 
fut de 36°47 58% à Nan Ta Tong elle fut de 36° 40° 20°; à Lan 
foheow elle fat de 36°8. Ces trois postes sont le loug d'une mu- 
ruille intérieure dont on avait connu les extrémités boréales, ainsi 
on connut l'étendue du pays compris dans cette muraille intérieure. 
Tehoang lan fat déterminé de 25° plus Est que Leang tcheou ot 
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Lan tcheou [兰州 ] 1° 8 plus Est que Leang foheou. On alla à 
lu ville de Si ming-sur les frontières du Coconor. Elle est le long 
d'une ancienne muraille rüinés, On y observa plusieurs fois la hav- 
teur méridienne du bord sup, du (), ces hauteurs donnérent 36° 39° 0° 
pour la latitude de cette ville, La déclinaison de l'aiguille 了 fut 
observée de 5° 10° du nord vera l'ouest. De Tehoany Lan à Si ning, 
il y a 242 lis par mesure, ef la route corrigée ayant donné la 
longitude de Si ning pur rapport à Aia yu Æoan, Sou tcheou ke. 
on la détermine de 14° 94° à 35° ouest de Poking. 


REMARQUES SUR LA CARTE DE LA GRANDE MURAILLE. 


1. Les PP. Geaarion et Thomas ont été eb ont observé dana 
la plupart des postes de la Grande Muraille depuis Hi yong Keun 
[ € F1 ] jusqu'a Ningiia, et lea positions qu'ils ont données à 
ces lieux sont presque entièrement conformes à celles des PP, Bouver, 
Réors et Jauroux pour ln longitude, La différence pour les latitudes 
est quelquefois de plusieurs minutes. Surtout à Ton che k'eow [489 
Ay El, à Fulin ouey, à Chin mow hier, ke. Cette différence vient 
anna doutte de ce que les observations n'ont pas été faittes avec 
des instruments d'une égale bonté. Le + de cercle dont se servoient 
les PP, Bouver, Rios et Jawroox est comme j'ai dit de 2 pieds 2 
pouces, il fut souvent vérifié, ef on observoit le limbe supr,; l'in- 
strument des PP. Taowas et Grusiiron avoit à peine 15 pouces 
de rayou, je n'ay pas vu qu'on l'age vérifié, on prenoit la hautenr 
dn centre; ainsi je crois qu'il est plus seat de s'en tenir aux lati- 
tudes ohsetrées en 1708, 

2. Eo (711, les PP. Bossous, Faroxcur, ot Janroux firent la 
curte de la ‘Tartarie, ils allérent de Pe-ting au Ker lon nprès avoit 
passé au Lae Tulnor, à la rivière Oalea, aux Ines Pouyr, et Conlon, 
ils suivirent le Ker lon, lo Touls, furent jusqu'à la rivière Silinga, 
passèrent au mont Altay, ils furent à Homi, et reutrirent & lu 
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Chine par Kia yu Loan: aprés une si longue marche, ils examiuérent 
les latitudes observées, les routes corrigées, les distances réciproques 
de tous lés lieux par où ils avoient passé. Ils obssrrèrent à Kia 
yu kon, à Sou tehéou, à Can toheau, la lutitade, et la trouvérent 
conforme à celle qu'on avoit observée en 1708. Ils roulureut voir 
à quelle longitude se devoit reporter Ata yu koaw en vertu de la 
résolation d'un si grand nombre de triangles, et ils furent agréable- 
ment surpris de troaver cette longitude de 18° environ ouest de 
Peking, à quelques minutes près la même que donuoit le résultat 
du chemin fait depais Vong ai leon jusqu'à Kia yn koan en 1708, 

8. Le P. De Tantus?) jésuite Gt?) une observation importante 
à Lin too fou, ville considérable du Chénsi. 

Le 17 Xbre 1712, il observa ln hauteur apparente du centre du 
(3) de 32° 2°; de cette observation il conclut la latitude du lieu de 
gge 1940". L'examen du chemin de Zin tao fou à la ville de Lan 
Teheow fit voir aa P. Do Taurus que ces 2 villes étoisnk presque 
Nord et Sud, Le P. Du Taurus calenis toutes les routes faittes 
depuis Si ngan fou, eapitale de la province, st los ayant corrigées 
par l'observation iles hauteurs du pôle de plusieurs endroits, il dé- 
termina Lin tao fou, plus ouest que Si ngan fou de 4° 54 on 55. 

Les observations des satellites de Jupiter fuites autrefois À Si 
ngan fou par te 已 Lucoure ) avaient fait voir Si ngan fow*) plus 
occideutals que Peking de 7 90 45". Ainsi Lin tao fou sern à 
12° 94° 40" ouest de Peking. Nous avons vu que Lan Tcheou fut 
déterminé par les PP. Rés et Janroux 18 plus est que Leang 
Toleou, c'est-h-dire 12°35) plus ouest que Peking, On voit donc 





1) [Pierre Fi Yun JEÿ PAE FE. Tony Chang-iton, né le 22 janvier 
1600, à Pont-d-Monmon; + 25 février 1124, à Pekiog | 

a] Ka 1718 

$) (Louie Doaied xx Core, 2% Hf] LA Ming, né à Borienus, le 10 adshm 1663; 
+ à Bontesat, le 19 avril 17H.) 

4) Mémoires de l'Académie, LOU. 
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combien exactes furent les observations des distances et des rhumbe 
faittes par les PP, 及 ia et Jantoux en 1708, 

4. Les Mémoires de l'Aradémie 1699 rapportent aussi ls résultat 
des observations dea satellites faittes par les Jésuites à Kiang Teheou 1). 
Selon ce résultat Arany Trheouw est plus ouest que Peking de 5° 7’ 15". 
La distance de Kiang Teheou | jae AN | au rivage oriental du Hoangho *) 
a été mesurée de 100 fis dont Aang Toheow est plus oriental que lo 
Hloangho à estte latitude. Les Jésuites ont observé dans la plopari: des 
liewx qui sont lé long de cette branche da Heang ho de Sud au Nord et 
l'endroit où le Hoang An entre de la Tartarie daus le Chansi a été 
conclu Nord et Sud avec Kiang T'cheow, Ainsi eg lien garoit plas 
onest que Peking de 5° 7°15". En 1708 les PP, Bouver, Rfois at 
Tantoux passèrent dans ce lien, ot l'estime qu'ils frent de sa lon- 
gitude fut de 5° 14 ou 15° ouest de Peking ef c'est aussi l'estime 
que fit le P. Du Taeree de Ja longitude de Kiguy Teheou. On peut 
donc regarder comme secre In longitude de ce lieu de la Grande 
Muraille, ou l'appelle Choui men fong £'eou à 89° 47° du latitude, 

5, Ceux qui s'intéressent pour la géographie de ia Chine seront 
peut-être bien aises de savoir 1° que c'est le P. Pannexix qui 
trouva le moyen de fairo naître à l'empereur Cam-mi le désir de 
voir tne carte exacte de la Grande Muraille; 2° que ce prinoe fut 
si content de la carte de ln Moruille faitte par les PP. Bocver, 
Réors et Jauroux, qu'il résolut de faire faire la carte de tous sea 
vastes Etats dans la Chine et dans In Tartarie. 

5, On voit assex l'utilité des opérations fuittea pour déterminer 
lea points de la Grande Muraille, Elle sépare In Chine du Leao tong 
et de In Tartarie, et c'est comme autant de points fixes propres à 
déterminer sans peine In position d'on nowibye jofini des lieux qui 
réponilent h ces points, soit en Tartarie, soit dans ln Chine, 





1) La latitade à été vhwerrüe de 36" #7 celte ville ent di Chaney. 
2) i s'agit du grand feave de ce nom, 
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7. Depuis Chuo how Meow dans le Chanré, jusqu'à Kia yu fran 
bout occidental de la Grande Muraille dans le Chensi, la Muraille 
est en mauvais état, et de terre. Mais il y a beaucoup des villes 
de guerre avec des garnisons nombreuses. Le Pére Geninlos dans 
sea journaux, et le P. Née dans sea mémoires de géographie ont 
parlé aa long de la Grande Muraille et des pays et villes qui sont 
auprès. lis sont témoins oculaires, 

8. Ce qu'on a én Europe sur l’histoire de ln Chine a fait eroire 
que l'empr. Tots Cui Hoanc [As ey St fr] à fait faire la Grande 
Muraille, cela [a] besoin d'explication. 

Vera le commencement du 4° siecle avant J. C. dans les pays 
qui répondent aujourdhu) aux provinces de Pétehel], Chansj, Chensi, 
régnoient 3 familles appelées mi [HE], Tedoo [PH |, Yom [HE 
Leura pays étoisut limitrophes des Tartares qui dans ce temps là 
se fortifidrent extrémement, éleurent des chefs, et se divisérent en 
hordes indépendantes les unes des autres. Les princes de Tars bat- 
tirent lea Turtares ét firent une muraille depuis le nord de Dim 
Tao fou jusqu'au Hoang ho au nord de Fenganfou | ME # | dans 
le Chensy. 

Les princes de Toxao battirent aussi les Tartares, et firen} une 
muraille depuis le Hoanyho jusqu'aux fronti¢res du Petchelj 和 

Les princes de Yus battirent et déffirent aussi les Tartares et 
front a murnille dapuis le nord de Suen how fou [ES 4B ] jusqu'au 
Leno tong. 

L'empr. Teas Car Hoax réanit à s0n royanme de Tsain tous 
les autres de lu Chine, et son général Moxn trex ent ordre de 
visiter les murailles faittes par les princes de Ts‘in, de Zehao et de 

ren. Ce général fit pendant 10 aus une rude guerre aux Tartares 
et l'an 914 avant J. C., il acheva les ouvrages nécessaires pour 


t) L'hbwoire rapporte eette actiow l'en S07 avant J, CL 
d) C'est Le 83" anne du rigne de Taie CA) Hoang, 
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joindre les 3 murailles, eb la conduisit jusqu'à Vang Hoi Leon dans 
la Mer orientale, 

Ce que je viens de dire sur la Grande Muraille est marqué dans 
l'histoire chinoise et Ssxz-wa 了 STEN auteur célèbre avant J.C., parle 
clairement dés murailles fuittes avant le temps de Tein Chi Hoang. 


VII, 
De la situation de quelques lisun de Tartarie. 


Cette ville [Hami] est la même que beaucoup de cartes appel- 
lent Comoul, Elle est gouvernée par un prince mahométan: ses 
sujets sont aussi mahométans. 

Eno 1711, les PP. Janroux, Farpein, et Boszoun observérent 
le 16 Tr la hauteur mérid, du bord sop. du soleil de 42° 51° 0", 

Dans un Catalogue des latitudes, je trouve la latitude de Hami 
obserrée 42° 53:20", Ces 3 PP, mesurèrent de Hami à Kia yu koan, 
dernier poste de la Grande Muruille, 970 lis. De cette distance, et 
dea rhombs de vont observés, et corrigés ils conelurrent Hami plus 
occidental que Ata yu koan de 4°36. En 1708, Kia yu boan 
avait été trouvé plus occidental que Paking de 17° 50, Homi sera 
done plus oocidental que Paling de 22° 32’, 

Dore La méme année 1711, le même Père Jauvoux avec les PP. 
l'Ertis, Puroetis et Boxyoun obaerrèrent sur la petite rivière Tougotrii une 
latitude de 46° 24 et selon lu résolution des triungles, il estima co 
lien de 19°30" à ouest de Peking. Us déterminérent lu fin deg 
monts Altay de 46°20) pour la latitude et de 20°20’ ouest de 
Peking pour la longitude, C'est li qu'ils aurent des Tartures qu'au 
voisinage était la source d'une grande rivière appellés Zréehie où 
Erkis, Sur te rapport des Tartares, ils déterminérent la wduree de 
cette rivière à 40°4' de latit, et A 20° 90° ouest de Peking, On a 
#0 depuis seorement que cette rivière Erkis, où Ertchis, était I"Irtis, 
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qu'elle passoit à Tora et & Tobol, qu'elle s'alloit joindre au fleuve 
Opou, où Oby. 

La même année 1711, les 3 PP. susdita observérent la latitude 
de 49°27 95" aupréa de l'endroit où În riviôre Jbem se jette dans 
le Silinga; le lieu fut estimé 11° ouest de Peking. A ja jonction 
de Ja rivière Egué avee le Silinga, ils observérent une latitude de 
49° 27 107 et le lieu fot estimé 12°25’ ouest de Peking, Sur lo 
rivière Hara, ils observérent une latitude de 49° 10". La longitude 
fot estimée de 10°15' ouest de Peking. A 30 lis à Est Sud Est 
du lieu où la rivière Toula se jette dans le Kerlon, les PP. 和 pp- 
wow et Thomas en 1698 observèrent la latitude de 48°54. Leur 
roule donnoit ce lieu 440 lis plus occidental que Oulan Erghi. 

Or Oulan Lrahi est sur le Kerlon, A 6 lieues Eat | de Sud les 
® PP, observérent une latitude de 47° 15° et Oulun Erghi fut trouve 
par le calcul des mesures et des rhumbs à 973 Lis à l'ouest du 
Luc Touré wor, 

Ce point de Gulan Erghi est un des mieux marqués dans la 
Turturis. La même annés 1698, les PP. Genertion et Tomas par- 
tirent de Ai fong Feou, porte de la Grande Muraille. Ils furent a 
un petit lac au Sud de Kerlon apellé Touré nor. La latitude y fut 
observée de 48°92 35", Ce lac Tourd nor n'est que 3 on 4 de 
degré à l'Est de Peking selon le calcul des rontes faittes en 1711 par 
lea PP. Boxyoun, dauvoux et Farnettr depois Tou che ecu, porte de la 
Grande Muraille, jusqu'à Touré nor. La route des PP. Tomas et 
Gunamtor où 1608 donne aussi à l'ouré nor In même longitude à 
peu de chose prés. 079 lis fout près de 7° 10 d'est iv onest depois 
‘Touré nor jusqu'h Oulan Ergh, 

En L711 les PP, Boxwour, Jasroux et Farmenit, trouvérent b 
Oulan Erghi la latitude de l'an 1698 eb par leur mesure trouvèrent 
ce lieu plus ouest que Touré nor de 7° 18 où 20° où 7° 14 ou 16 
ouest do Peking. 
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En 1698, les PP. Taomas et Geunivrox revinrent à Peking de 
Oulan Erghi, ils pasabrent par la ville de Coneouhoton [Kou Kou 
Khoto ou Kouei Hous tch'eng, 有 化 起 | après avoir passé par 
les lieux les plus déserts de la Tortarie cans trouver ni rivière, ni 
ruisseau, ni ville, ni village, ni habitations. J'ai calonlé leurs routes 
de Oulem Erghi jusqu'à Coucouhoten, et j'ai trouvé que ces routes 
donnsient Couconhoton plas sud que Oulan Hrgii de 6° 45! et plos 
est de 2°10 on 12, c'est & dire selon l'estime de Oulon Erghi, 
40° 43 de latitude et 4° 50° ou 55° ouest de Peking. Or Coucouhoton 
a été observé ') à la latitude de 40° 49 ét sa longitude à été plu- 
sieurs fois et par diverses personnes?) estiméu 4° 48° onest de Peking 
à pou prés, L'endroit of le Touls se jette dans la rivière Orgoun 
est dans la carte des PP, Bomoux, Janroux et Finpeurs à 48° 57 
de latit, ef 11°20’ ouest de Peking, 

A lw latitude de 47° 58°, 8° 80° par estime ouest de Peting une 
petite rivière appellée Zerefgi*) se jette dans le Tou/u. La 12 Juin 
de l'an 1696 l'armée de l'empr, Com Ai tuilia en pièces celle du 
Caldun, Roy des Élenthes. Ce combat se donna ao Sul de l'embouchure 
du Tereivi, Au voisinage, on observa on 1698 et en 1711 ln latitude: 
et la longitude de Oulau Ærghi diunt si bien établie, celles dee 
lieux voisins ne le seront pas moins. 

La route que le P, Gansicron fit en 1689 de Peking a Nipchon 
fait voir que cette ville de Nipchow*) n'est que de bien peu eei= 
dentale par rapport à Touré nor, ainsi elle est presque sous lo même 
méridien que Peking, En -684, le P. Vannes mosura la hauteur 
des moutagnes depuis Peking jusqu'au lac Tul-nor, Il troura ce Jae 
sous le méridien de Febing. Lee routes luittes depuis ce temps Th À 





1} En 1718 par lee PP, Honsone, Jamrovx, ét Fauna. 

#) PP Geuniios, Tuowas, Jasroux, Fantts, Hoxsowe qui y ont 66 et mained le 
chemin. 

Ni Elle cient du uord-oursi, 

t) Lai. 61°45' 
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Tal nor") dont on a mesuré souvent la distance à Peking, ont con- 
firmé ce qu'avoit trouvé le P. Vusmest à 80° près dont on a trouvé 
Tal nor plus oriental, 

En 1711, les PP. Boxsovn, Jawroux et Fuinezzt observerent tes 
lutitudey suivamtes: 47° 40! bord méridional du lac Pouhir. 48° 1° bord 
boréal du même lue, 48° 47 9° Embouchure du Kerloo dans le lao 
Coulon, Embouchure de la rivière Ergoné dans le Coulon 49° 24, 

Le luc Pouhir selon les PP, Tuomas ot Gensiizon «a 80 lis du 
88.0. au NN. E. et le lac Coulon na plus de 130 lis du N.O, au 
8.0, La longitude marquée sar lu carte pour les deux lacs est celle 
qu'estimèrent les PP. Jauvoux, Faxoeu et Boxsour en 1711, et 
elle est assca couforme à celles que les PP, Geamiios et Taomas 
estimérent en 1698, 

Paras hoton ou Par Acton, est une ville ruinée sur Je bord 
boréal du Kerlon, Elle avoit 20 lis de tour, il em reste encore quel- 
ques pans de muraille et plusieurs pyramides, C'était une ville assës 
consilérable du temps des Empra. Afongow qui la fireat bâtir. 

La latitude de cette ville est de 48°58° *) et 2°62’ ouest de 
Peking. En 1711, et eu 1098, ou prit des hauteurs du pôle aux 
environs, et la route depuis la luc Touré nor jusqu'a Paras hoton 
a donné aisémout ss longitude, le chemin ayant été mesuré plu- 
sieurs fois fort exactement. 

L'an 1600, lea PF, Tromas, Punerra et Gunsitiox suivirent 
l'Empr,, à la campagne contre le Caldan. [ls sortireut par Tou che 
Keou, A Souretou lu hauteur méridienne de l'étoile polaire donna ln 
hauteur du pôle de 44° 57 et on l'estima à 1° 26° ouest de Peking. 

On déterminn Houloustay de 45° 24° pour ln latitude et de 2° 42° 
pour la longitude ouest de Peking. 

1} La latitude de Tal nor qu'on volt aur le œurle est par cheersation 


di Le PP, Toowas, Genmittox, Borute, Jaxtoux et Fauogtis out ubervé La han- 
tear du pôie, fort pris de la ville et Île l'ont vee 
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AS ou 6 Hewes de Houloustay, on trouva des piôces de marbre 
qui portent qu'autrefois l'empr, Fong lo passa par H allant faire 
la guerre ant Mongou. Cet Empr. Fong lo commença à régoer 
l'an de J.C. 1403, et mourut l'an 1424, L'expédition rapportée 
ans lea pièces de marbre en 1696 est rapportée au long dans la 
vie de ce prince avec plusieurs autres, et elles confirment que d'est 
& Is source du He long Kiang que Gentchistan fut autrefais re- 
connu empr, 

Entre Ia rivière de Changtou eb le pays d'Ortous on a trouvé 
un grand nombre d'auciennes villes détruites, Ce pays est très bon 
et de tout temps a été trés peuplé, Les divers voyages que les 
PP. Taowse et Geestion ont fait dans tout ce pays en a fait trés 
bien connoittre la situation. Les PP. Boxsour, Frsonrs et Jawroux 
en 1712 furent encore au nord du pays d' Ortous, et leurs obser- 
vations jointes h celles qu'on avoit déjà des PP, Tuomas, GERBILLON, 
Heer, Jaztovx, ont fuit connoittre au juste le cours do Hoangho 
autour du paya d’Ortous, 

Les observations de besucoup de hauteurs da‘ pdéle, jointes à 
une mesure exacte des distances ont fait connoitre les pays im- 
mensed où 80 trouvent Sryolma, Merguen, Aizoun, Tchitiar, Parin, 
lea rivières Non, Tor, Koueileri, Leao, Songari, Courgn, Ousouri, 
les villes du Leso tong, Pedne, Pouta oula, Kirin oula, Ningouta, 
Tondon; dans tous ces vastes paya les PP, Reet, Jautoux, Fainenss, 
Pannastn ont observé la hauteur du pôle, mesuré Jes distances, ob- 
servé les rhambé, et ont fuit connoittre en détail un pays dont le 
P, Vausiser avoit déjh douné plusieurs connoissances, 

Le pays du Leuo tong à une palissade qui l'entoure presque 
entier. Cette palissade n fait long temps eroire qu'il était en deca 
de la Grande Mornille, Je ne suis pas bien au fait sur l'antiquité 
de cette palissade, non plus que aur celle qui va au nord du 
Leac tong. 
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Vill. 
Des frontières de la Province du Yunnan et du Gannan, 


Une exacte connaissance des royaumes de Bengale, du Fegou, deta male 
d'Ava, de Laos, et du T'ongking, nous instruiroit au joste des pays oh al mr 
où répondent les limites australes et occidentales du Yunnan. Py eae 

Les tivières Ta yn et Pin lang se joignent a la rivière Lang ST 
Tchouen hore du Yun wan, ét font un grand fleuve qui est aurifère, 到 | 
et va se jetter dans la mér du Sud, dit la Géographie chinotse. 

Le grand fleuve Ya rou qui a ss source 4 ouest du mont Can- 
tiffe et traverse le Tibet, n'entre pas dans le Fun nan et on ue 
margue pas son embouchure. 

Lv fleuve Now est celuj qui va se décharger à la mer de Cam- 
boge, du moins cela suit du cours qu'on donne aux autres rivières, 

Le fleuve Hotiho | pny Jee 7) est le Beure appellé Foulankiang '), 
il passe à la capitale du Tongking. Le fleuve Lantsunkiang LÉ 
ff YL] se décharge à la mer à l'ouest de l'embouchure du Hotiho, 

Gannon est le nom commun au Tongking eb à la Cochinehina, 
et il n'est pas aisé de savoir quand on a commencé à appeller in- 
différemment ou du nom de Kiao-tchi [Gao cht ZF fil: ] où du nom 
de Gannan [安南 ] la Cochinchine et le Fongking. 

ll y plus de 960 ana que les astronomes de la dynastic des 
T'ang, observérent dans ln capitale de Gannan *) une latitude qui 
répond à 20° 6° 24", ot avant ln venue des Jésuites, les astronomes 
de la dynastio des Afing représentoient cette ville plus occidentale 


1) J'en sy parié daus lhiatoim de Houpliuy à l'ousrian des guerres que on prinie 
oul aveu le Gansen, 

2) Cette ville est appelés per les Chinois Kiso feheon [Ke cho’, JUG) Les 
géographin chinoises qui placent Mise fold au Sod de Cannan, vutendent par Games le 
Toying ot par Kise fed la Cochinchine. 
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que la éapitsle de Visle de Haynan d'un temps qui répond à 14724". 
Je n'ay garde de garantir cette longitude comme certaine, 

Les mêmes astronomes des Tang observèrent dans la ville de 
Lin y [AK 6,1 sppellée depuis Zekentchen [ri BR | une latitude 
qui répond à 17° 8' 22", On ajoute que cette ville eat sur Ia mer, 
au aud oùest de l'isle de ÆHaÿnan, at au sud du Tonyking, et que 
dans un jour on peut aller de Trlantchen à Visle de Haynon. 


REMARQUE. 

Dans Un carte où voit que les gens du pays qui donnèrent aux 
Jésuites le nom des limites, entendoient par Kino téhi le Tonghing. 
D'un autre côté il est certain que souvent Gannan désigoe la Cochin- 
chine et le Tongking ensemble, et souvent le Tongking seul, 


IX. 
Du Royaume de Kourou. 

Dans l'histoire feuille 43, pag. 3, 4, et feuille 44, pag, |, on n 
parlé d'une guerre faitte à Kou-oua. J'ay cité une earte du feu 
Empereur Cam Mi qui donne le nom de Kowg-ona au pays de la 
presqu'ile des Indes et qui est vis-à-vis Coylan. Ce Kowa-ouc, non 
plus que le royaume d’dva ne sauroit être le Aowa-oua dont il 
s'agit icj. 1” In flotte chinoise montée pur 30000 hommes alle de 
Kous-ous dane 6$ jours a Tien tcheou") port de mer du Fokien. 
2° quand la flotte eut fait voile de Truen tcheou elle alla A TeAen- 
tchin entre le Tougking et la Cochinchine: on passa ensuite la 
grande mer, 3° Le livre Ouen Am tong kao et autres disent que 
Xoug-owa est une isle, et méme luj donnent Je nom de Toupo qui 
est un des noms de Bornéo. Ces circonstances me font eroire que 
Koua-oua est une partie de Bornéo, et Colang cera ainsi une autre 
partie de cette grande isle, 


1) Latitude 24°59' 10". Luagit, 2° ga! Eat, 
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Du Pays de Toufan ét Tang-ow. 

Dans l'histoire des uen c'est un grand pays limitrophe aux 
provinces de Yun nan et de Sse chou, Au Toufau était alors joint 
le pays do Tang ow qui comprenoit le Si fan, le pays de Coconor 
et les environs de Cha teheou. Co pays de Tang ow étoit autrefois 
plus peuplé ot plus puissant qu'il n'est aujourd’hoj, et dans le 7e 
at 8° siècles le Roy do Toufan stoit tris puissant et fit de grandes 
vonquétes dans l'Inde, le Khorassan, le pays de Casear et le Chensy 
occidental, Par beaucoup de mots rapportés, on voit que la langue 
des Toufan du 7° et 8° siècle étoit celle du Tibet d'aujourd'hoj. 
Ponr cé qui regarde les curucières, ceux du ‘Tibet d'aujourd'huj 
s'appellent caractères de Tongow, de la vient que les Tartares man- 
fchour donnent wa Tibet le nom de Tangou 

Les Afongow appellent le Tibet Farentalu: pour être au fait sur 
ce mot, i] faub savoir qu'en mongou l'Orient s'appells Peroun, et 
l'Occident s'appelle Tehoun, ou Giond, tala’ veut dire pays et nou 
vent bare’ labourable, or les Mougou donnent le nom d'Eleuthes 
aux princes el peuples descendus de Tomerlan, et ii appellent les 
Eleuthes qui règnent en Coconor, et en Tibet Paroumgar, et les 
Elenthes do Casgar, Irguen, Hartas, et autres sont appellés Tehoungar, 
Gar en mongon veut dire main, C'est comme s'ils disaient Elouthes 
de la main de l'Est, Élonthes de ts main de l'Ouest 

X. 
Du Paye des KG tan [$2 FL où Si Tan, 
et Lea oovidentauz [ 西 |. 

Ces Aitan |) ont ea aussi le nom de Lego parce qu'ils sont venus 
du pays qui est voisin do la rivière de Leno dont on voit le cours 
dang la carte. 

1) On wilt en ehinoln et en tartare mue histoire de ces AT) an, Wile énmtient den faits 


av 
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L'an de J.-C. 916 Apaoki, chef des hordes des KI tan fonda 
une puissante dynastie. I] se vit maitre de la Tartarie orientale 
jusqu'à la mer orientale et de l'octidentale jusqu'à la rivière du 
Kerlon et du Touls. Il étoit maitre des provinces du Chansy, Petcheli, 
Chantonyg, les princes de Caigar, Mami, Turfan, se soumirent à luj, 
et peu à peu des princes A ton au rendirent puissants dans les pays 
entre le Cheusi, ln rivière Irtis, l'Ilj, et les villes d'Irgueu et de 
Oasyar, 

L'empire de ces AY tow dans les 2 Tartaries, et dane In Chine 
fut détrait en 1125 par les Tartares Nu Tehin, où Nutehé, où Kin, 
mais les A‘ ton qui régnoient dans l'occideut se maintinrent. Un des 
princes A“i fam orientaux uppellé Yelu Tache étoit B* descendant 
d'Apaoki et ne voulut jamais se résoudre à vivre aujet des Am. Il étoit 
indigné de la conduits du dernier Empr. des Leav, et tua deux de 
ses ministres comme autheurs des malheurs de sa famille, Il choisit 
eu secret 200 cavaliers cuirassés et partit des environs de Thaitongfou, 
ville du Chaney, 1 alla camper au nord du pays d'Ortous, de là Il 
alla trouver le Prince Tureq de Petata son allié st son amj. Il re- 
geat de luj quelques secours de vivres, d'hommes et de chevnux, et 
se rendit au paye de Tuwrphan, La il assembla les princes de sn fa- 
mille, leur anongs les maux que la branche d'Apaoki avoient souf- 
ferts des Kin et leur demanda des secours pour aller dane le pays 
des Mahométans, Yelu Tache se pourvut i Turphan de toute sorte 
de vivres, armes et munitions, et 10000 hommes choisis s'offrirent 
à luj. Avant de partir de Turphan il derivit') au Roy mahometan 
qui régnoit au Nord et Nord-Ouest de Turphes pour luj demander 
passage par ses états, et cependant il fit un sacrifice solemnel au 
Ciel, et n'oublin pas les cérémonies des Chinois aux Princes ayeux. 


1) Yeln Tache était très hakile dans l'histoire Dane se leltre à Pileds il rapporte 
quelques points importans pour (histoire des Pas. 
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Pile Roy des Mahométans invita Yelu Tache, le recent très 
bien à aa Cour, ét luj donna des vivres et des secours, 

Velu Tache fit plus de 80 lienes à l'Ouvst, faisant partout un 
botin inestimable, il wrrive prés d'ane ville appellée Sunsecan. Divers 
princes Mahométans rassemblérent leurs troupes et firent une urmée 
de 100 000 hommes, Yelu Tache quoique inférieur en nombre taille 
an pièces cette armée Yelu Tache demeure 00 jours à Sunaecan ot 
il y regeut de grands presents d'un Roy Mabométan, ensuite il 
fat à AGrman, La bataille se donna l'an 1123. On ne dit pas dans 
combien de jours Yelu Tache ful de Suvsecon à Kirman qu'on marque 
à onest de Sunsocan, 

Le 5* jour de l'un 2e lune chinoise de l'an 1124, l'armée déclara 
Yelu Tache Empr. La proclamation s'en ft a Airman. Son titre fut 
Korkan ou Koy do Noril du désert, et il avoit alore 38 ans. Voila 
l'origine des Sy Lead ou Leao Occidentaux. Yelu Tache fut 3 ans à 
Kirman, aprés lesquels {| moreha 20 jours vers l'Orient, et établit 
se cour à un lieu qu'il sppells Æougortou, La même annés il 
envoya 70000 cavaliera vers l'Est pour faire des conquêtes, on ne 
trourm que des mauvals pays et on ne put rien fuire. Cette armée 
revint à Housortou, 

L'an 1136 Yolu Tache mourut, La reyue son épouse appellée 
Tapouyen gouveron 7 ans, et Yiié fils de Yelu Tuche et de Taponyen 
fut Kortan. 

Tiié tronva dans aes états 80500 hommes an dessus de 18 ans 
capables de porter les armes sans compter lea jeunes gens au des- 
sous, les enfans, les vieux et autres, Vlié mourut, ef apres a mort, 
aa soeur L'ousouvuen gouverna l'état pendant 14 ans, Cette prin- 
cesse mécontenta les Grands; elle fot tués par un grand seigueur et 
on proclama Korkan le fils d'Ylié appellé Pchilowcon. 

Tchidoucou Ætant on jour allé à ls chasse fot pris par 8000 
Nayman commandés par Kutehoulw. On no dit pus le lieu de la 
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chasse, Cette prise de Autchoula fut Man de J. ©, 1201. Autchoidy 
devint ainsi Aortan, Il était déjà roy des Nayman, I! traita bien 
son prisonnier. C'est co mime Awtchouwlu que Geotchisean Gt mourir. 


REMARQUES: 

1. Ce que je views de raporter du Korean, ou Kurkan, ou Korkan 
éclaireit où qui est dit du Korcan on Kurkan dans M. s'Henvetor, 
et met un fait sur l'origine des Leno occidentaux dont la dynastie 
est supposée Loujours comme dans l'histoire chinoise. 

2. Ou voit que les Naymian dont il est parlé dana l'histoire de 
Gentchiaran n'étojent pas dens le pays où sont aujourdhuj les Naymon 


. voisins du Leaoteny. 


3. Le Kirman dont il s'agit icj ne sacroit étre celoj de Perse 
comme on va le voir par lu situation de Suusééan, et comme il est 
clair que les pays soumis an Roy Sangiar et Mahomed Kouaresme 
Schaach, 

XL. 
De là situation de: Sunaecan. 

Dans l'histoire on a vu qu'a In 5e Lune de l'an 1220 l'armée 
de Gentschiscan prit la ville de Sunsekan. 


A la tem Lune ') de l'an 1253 Holagou partit de Holin aapitule 
des Etats de son frère Meng ko, Holugou partit pour la conquête 
du pays du calife, on halifa, 


I fit 15 où 18 lisues au nord ouest, ensuite marcha 7 jours au 
Sud Ouest et de la rivière Long ko il courat au nord ouest pour 
gagner les froutièren du pays de Piechepali *). 

Le 24° de le 2e Lone, il passa aux moutagnes de Y, at Tou, et 
se trouva dass un pays habité autrefois pur les AG Tun, c'ext-d-ilire 


1) Ow we dit jus quel jour de la 1°" Jane Hl purtlt, 
2) Biseibohy, 一 Les Chinule metvent om paye vere le nord da pays de Tiarpdas. 


| vi : im 


par les Leno oceidentaux; il frouvn des vestiges de leurs éampe- 
ments, des palissades, des retranchements, de. 

Le Ie de Je 3° Lune i] fut à lo ville de Sairam où Sairen, 
Cette ville est mur les cartes, La géogmphie chinoise met Sailan 


où Sairen À Vest d’aue ville, qui est sur les cartes et appelée uses 


bend, ou TZatkend, et elle dit qu'elle ext plus orientule que Samar- 
cands d'une distance qui répond à 80 Liowes. Le 8e de la Se Lune, 
Holagou fut à ln ville dé Sunsekan, On ne marque pas s'il alla an 
nord ouest, on à l'ouest; mais on voit qu'il y fut de Sairen dans 
7 jours, 

Sunskan est appellée Hotchong, et je euis très porté à croire 
que Suusekan est la ville de KYogend marquée sur ley cartes. 
Quoiqu'il en soit, on voit au moins nue partie du pays du Korean, 
car les monts Ÿ, et Tow ne sont autre chose que ces montagnes qui 
sont an nord ouest et ouest de Tirphon. C'est fa qu'étoit la ville 
d'Almalig; les Chinois l'appellent Olimali, et metlent le pays 由 人 
maly à ouest el nord ouest du pays de Turphon, Un mémoire de 
géographio arabe place Almatig à 44° de latitude ot 6° on 7° plus 
à est que Uachogar. Tout cela me feroit croire que le Kirman où 
Yelu Tache fat déclaré Korean est la Kerininah d'Abulfeda 小 

XII. 
Da ta situation de la ville de Holin *. 

L'histoire dit que Holin (341 Af | est la ville où Pikia Roy 
des Hoeyhow du temps des Tang faisvit son séjour. Or par l'histoire 
des Leao, c'éboit près d'un lieu appellé Poucouhan, et selon les notices 
chinoises des villes ot lieux de Tartarie, Poucowlan étoit à un lieu 
qui n'est pus loin de lieu qu'on appelle anjourd’huj Ærdeni Tesay sur 


1) Voyez M. d'Harbelut jus, 060, 
2) [Voie le premice méranire du PF Gaubli dans 'émsx Fan, Vol IV, No, 1) 





à 
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la rivière Orgoun, ét c'est vers ces quarliers que les cartes chinoises 
marquent Holin, mais sans latitude, sans longitude, et sans distance. 

On sait In situation du mont Altay, c'est-8-dire de la pins con- 
sidérable de ces montagnes appellées Altay et c'est la plus oociden- 
tule. Or on voit que du mont Altay il falloit aller à l'Ouest pour 
‘aller à Hollu, mais on ne marque pas combien. D'on autre edté on 
voit ausat que pour aller du pays d'Etsina à |e ville de Molin, il 
falloit aller à l'ouest, 

Op voit encore par lea vieilles cartes que Holin deyoit étré plus 
ouest que le pays d'Ortous, L'astronomie chinoise dit qu'au solstice 
d'été un gnomon de 8 pieds donne à Aolin l'ombre de 3 pieds, 2 
pouces, 4 fen; 10 fen font on pouce; 10 pouces font on pied. Les 
astronomes des. 了 wen asseurent qu'ils ont observé a Holin une lati- 
tude qui répond h 44° 20° 19” et si on compare Holin à Ninghia, 
au pays d'Ortous, au Toula, au mont Altwy, dans les cartes chi- 
noises, cette comparaison jointe & la connoimsance de ess lieux, ef 
de celles de sa latitude qui doit être seure à 20 ou 20 prés, on 
doit nécessuirement conclure qué ÆHofin étoit entre le 10°, 11° et 12° 
Ouest de Pebiny, 

Si on compare co que j'ay dit de Holin, avec co qu'on rapporte 
de Caracoram dans je livre de M, d'Herbelot, on doit nécessaire- 
ment conclure que Holi et Caracoram ne sout que la même ville 
sous des nome différents. La notice des villes faittes du temps des 
Yuen dit que-Holin n'est autre que Halo Aolin on Cara dulan, wu 
Card oufm, du nom d'une rivière de ce nom qui est à ouest de 
Hôlin, C'est Holin qui étoit ln capitule des états de Gentehisran, ob 
de Mengho ot qui ful rebatin, et ornée d'an palais par Ogatay; 
c'est de Holin que Holagou partit pour la Parse et Syrie, c'est à 
Holin que Alipouso se révolta au temps de Houpilay, Tout cela est 
rapporté de Carcrorom dans M. d'Herbelot. La latitude de Caracoram 
rapportée dans la vie de St. Louis ne suuroit être une objection 
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recevable, puisque Mengko ét autres princes mongou ne tenoient ja- 
mais leur cour dans un pays ai boréal, et que même les princes 
n'avoisnt pas des places & oatte hauteur, du moins qui fussent 
d'importance, Le religieux francistain juges de la hauteur du pâle 
par le froid qu'il sentit, or s'il falloit ainsi juger, il faudrait dire 
que Peding est plus nord que la ville la plus boréale de France et 
cependant il est certain que la lutitude de Peking est de quelques 
minutes an dessous du 40°, 

Dans plusieurs livres. européens on dispute beaucoup sur la 
situation de Cambalu, ou Cambalek où Hanbalec, Supposé que Han 
Halek veuille dire Ville Impériale, où Koyalle, ou Cour de Roy, on 
pourra douver ‘ce nom à toutes les villes ou les Roys ont leur Cour. 
ll est certain que la ville de Chine ou Æoupilay tenait sa cour, étoit 
Peking daujourd’huj et il ne faut pes doutter que le Cambaly de 
ML Paul ne soit le lieu où est aujourd’ha) Feking, 

Le Canbalek du géographe qui te wet à 46° de latitude, et à 
25° est de Cosgar à sans doutte voulu parler de Halin; pour décider 
ces sortes de questions sur Cambaly ou Kilanbalek, it faut savoir: 
1° le temps où vivoit celuj qui donne ce nom, où dont on à pris 
ce pom. 2° lu tien où le roy dont on parle, ou qui vivait alors 
tenoit ordinairement sn Cour, Ensuite on ne sera nollement surpris 
de voir tant de différentes positions à lu ville appellée Kanteley, 
Cambaln, ete. 


XII. 
Situation de la ville de Champton [上 者] 


Il ne sauroit y avoir aucuuo difficulté aur |a situation de cotte 
villé, car ln notice des villes futtes du temps des Fun marque 
cette ville au nord de la rivière da Louon, en Tarturie. On ajoute 
que les astronomes des Fuen y obserrèrent une latitude qui répond 
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à 42°22 55", Pour faire connoittre cette rivière Louvn, on dit que 
sa source est à 100 lis an nord est de Fun foheow pou, On fait 
aller cette rivière au nord, ensuite à l'ouest, on ja fait ontrer à ln 
Chine, passer à Tren gan, à Lowi tcheow el entrer dans lu mer 
du Petchelj, La carte de la province de Petchelj marque Yun 
Tehaow pou, Latit. 41° 4, Longit. 38° occid. Elle marque aussi ia 
ville de Tvien gan et de Louan Tcheou sur la rivière Lowan, où 
Lan et son embouchure, Latit, 80° 15°, 2° 40' Eat de Peking. Cette 
rivitre Louan # aa source en Tartarie, Latit, 41°’, Long, 3° on 4 
ovcid. En Tartarie elle s'appelle encore la rivière Changtow. Parmi 
les restes des villes qu'on voit sur cette rivière Changlou sont celles 
de Tehad naymon Goumen vues por les PP, Gerson, Thomas, 
Reéeors, Jasrous, Pannexin GE autres ay nord de la rivière Changtow. 
Latit, 42°25’, Longit, 10’ ow 12° occid. 


XIV, 
fie l'endroit où Gentchisean mournt et de cetuy où il fut euterrd 小 


L'histoire du Pong Kien kong mou asseuré que Gentchisesn mou- 
rut sur le montagne Jeo pan duns le Chensy, La grande histoire 
des Mongou dit que vers l'endroit de Leow pan il tomba malade, 
mais qu'il fut transporté à Salitor oa Solitourd, ét qu'il y mourut, 
or Salikouré ov Sallor est dans le pays entre jes sources du Toul, 
Kerlon, et Onon, Les Chinois ont appellé co lien Sal Tehowen. 
Kouré veut dire lise of sont plusieurs étangs, sources d'eau, lieu 
entouré d'eau. Ce mot est mongou. Tehouen *} en chinvis exprime 
an général an lieu aqueux, ete, Dans cot endroit il » avoit an 


1) [Vor Maree Poly, $4. Yule-tordiar, f, pp. 240-250.) 
3) La situation da Salicor on Salicouré, no Salivedsduas, eat clairement snanryade dune 
ja grande histwire dos Mongou, e: dane la Géogrephie chinoise laitte du tempo dé la dhy- 
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puluix. Pour le lieu de la sépulture, il paroit aussi qu'il est vers la 
source du fleuve Onon, Toula, et Kerlon. Il est certain que c'est le 
payx des nneétres de Gentchisean. On l'appelle aussi Zan pins en 
manutchoux, ou % rivières, ef le mot mongon répond à celm la, 
Un mandarin des plus considérables parmi les Wongow n asseuré ag 
P. Panussrs que c'était ld la sépulture de Gentchiscan, et la même 
chose à ébé encore assenrée par un prince mongou de la race de 
Gentebiacan, et j'étais présent quant il dit cela an P. Pangexis. 


XY, 
Des ancêtres de Gentchiscan. 


Dane tin audroit de l'histoire des Mongoa on voit que Gent- 
chiscan assure que le pays où sont les sourtes des rivières 7oula, 
Kerlon at Onon est le puys natal de sea ancêtres, ef c'est pour 
cptte raison que Les en princes mongan alloient si souvent à In 
source du fleuvé Unon, soit pour honorer leurs ancétres, soit pour 
assembler les princes de leur famille, 

Tam che est le let prince mongon selon l'histoire secrette des 
Mongou. Selon la même histoire Tran che n'eut pas de mére, et 
c'est le ciel qui l'engeadra. 

Tan che ne marin avec une fille appellée Toon po. Ils passérent 
la mer Caspionne, #t vinrent habiter à la source du fleuve Onon 
on Suhation outa, 

Patatche han fut le fila et héritier de Tran cha Patatehe han 
fut père de Tamatchay, Le 12° descendant de Tumatchay fat Pow- 
tanyear, Le 18* descendant de Poutaugear fat Tmougin. C'est celnj 
qui se Gt proclamer Empr. à la source ‘do: fleurs Onon l'an de, 
J.C. 1206, | 

La grande histoire des Mongou parle d'un excellent tireur de 
fiche appellé Topon, prince mongou. Topon éponsa la prinoesse 
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Alun bout, et en eut 2 fils, L'ainé s'appellait Poutou Ataki, le 
cadet Pouhoutehi Saltahr, 

Topon étant mort la princesse Alun foux fut plusieurs fois frap- 
pee d'uns lunuère angélique, et sans commerce avec les hommes, 
elle eut 3 fils Le i Pouhataki, le 2. Poniatche, le % Poutangear, 
Aprés Is mort de Alun kowa, les fila de Topon chassérent de leur 
habitation Poutangerr, il se retira & Folihon. 

Pouhoutehi craiguant que sdu frère Poutangear ne mourut de 
faim, le ¢hercha, et fut agriablement surpris de le trouver en bonne 
santé ef oe manquant de rien, Les peuples de Tonkii houlou d'avoient 
pas «de maitre, Poutungear 1) avec le secours de ses frères fils de 
Topon, s'en rendit maitre. Le pays de Zongkili, et celnj où était 
Fopon sont supposés nu aord du désert, 

Le fils héritier de Poutangear fut Capitchi, d'autres l'appellent 
Fasiliton Apitcho, 

Capitehi fut père de Afahatoutan *), 

Mahatoutan épousa la princesse Monalun, et il on eut 7 fils, 
L'ainé #'appelloit Kinatourhan, et le 7° s'appélloit Natchin. Natehin 
se maria dans le pays de Piryou, Monalun perdit le prince son époux 
et demeura ven've, 

Durant son veufrage, les peuples de Yatair venoient faire ledégat 
dans les terres des fils de Mahatowtan. Monolun maltraita lee Yafair, 
Ceux ci s'en vengérent et tudrent Monafun avec ses aix Lev fils. 

Hay tou fila de Kinatowrhan fut sauvé par sa nourrice, Natchin 
secourot son nepveu Mey tou. Les Yulair furent pouis, et Noatehin 
étant mort, Hai tou fot maitre du pays de Falayr, ot de Purgoux. 

Natehin eut 2 fils chefs de horde, l'un s'appelloit Ouésay, et 
l'autre Outou. 

1) La plupart des hivlaires des Mongou we Hill & Aluokous qu'un (le siraréliet 


qui est l'outangoar. 
5] [uuires l'appellent Fangmafcufen 
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REMARQUES, 


1, Le pays de Pargou est vere les lues Coulon ot Pouyr. La 
rivière près de lnquells campe ordinairement le roy d'Ouhimoutan, 
porté le nom du Pargou, aussi bien que oeluj de Houwlougour. 

2, Une histoiré tartare dit qué les Falayr arrachoient la plante 
appeliée Ginamg, or selon le P. Jantoux ') cette plante n'est que 
dans les pays qui sont entre lo 39° et 47° de latitude boréale, ef 
le 10° et 20° de longitude Est de Peking, Si cette circonstance du 
Ginseng est vraye, on voit en gros au des pays de Monalun. Je ne 
aay où est le pays des peuples Yalayr. La grande histoire des 
Menjou ne dit rien de ce ginseny et je ne saj pas où l'a-an cela] 
qui l'a dit aux piantcheour. 

9. On ne rapporté pas les fila et descendants des 2 fila de Topon 
ni de 2 frères miraculeux de Poutangear, 


Hay tou fut pare de Poichongor. Paichongor fut père de Tur 
piaaj. Tunpinaj campoit le long du Henve Onon, et il prit h son 
service les ancêtres de l'ilustre Soupoutay; Tunpinaj fat père de 
Kopouluhan; tea 5 1 fils de Tunpinay furent Koÿeouhou, Kaoula- 
kilihen, Hatchon, Alalafan, Cochehon, tous chefs de horde; le 69 fut 
Kopouluhan. 

Kopouluhan eut 7 fils, Le 1” Tehankinpataha fat chef de horde, 
6 autres n’eurent pas d'enfauts et le 2¢ fut l'héritier, co fut Pa- 
litan, où Parthiny). 

Palitan eut 4 fils de 1, le 24 et la 4e, n"eurent pas d'enfants 
chefs de borde, le 3 fat Yermubiy, Fesoukoy eut pour Ler fils 
Kiououen, appellé depuis Gentehisean. 

Yesoukay fut puissant et ae rendit maitre de beaucoup de hornlus. 
Nl faut remarquer quo Gentchiscan naquit l'an 1162. 


1) Rocwell des Letired éfifaares tmprimé qu 1715, 
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REMARQUES. 


1. M. d'Heuseiot dang ga Fibliothèque orientale purle de Alun- 
‘oud, de Poutangear, de Monalun oa Menolon, de Caidou ou Haytou, 
le Paichongor on Berisancor, do Tampinay, og Toumena, de Koupoulu, 
où Koblah, &c. Voyés ces titres. 

2, L'histoire chinoise marque qu'en 1195 les Ain eurent querre 
avec les Mongou, qu'en 1199 les Ain furent battus par les Mongou 
vers |e fleuve Songari, et qu'en 1147, les Ain furent obligés de 
céder beaucoup de places aux Mongou, L'histoire place ilaus cas 
eniroita les Mongou au nord des Ain où Nutehe, En 1147 le chef 
des Mongou prit le titre d'emperenr, 

8. Le pays d'où sortirent les Nutchen ou Kin qui furent maitres 
de la Turtarie et d'une partie de la Chine, est aux environs de la 
rivièré Alfchonkow. Source 44°56 de Intit. 11° Est de Peking. 
Embouchore dang le Songnri Latit, 46° 10°30° Est de Peking, 
La guerre des Ain et des Mongou se faiscit au nord du Songari et 
les Mongou ne vonlurent pas reconnoitre en 1147 les Kin. 

4. Mr. d'Évnsucor dit que Colla, ou Æopouluhan, fila de Toumenah, 
ou Tunpinay eut guerre avec Altounkhan. J'ay fait voir que Kan 
et Can et Hon étoit le même que Roy; j'ai aussi fait voir que 
Altoun veut dire or, comme aussi bien que Kin ¢>. Ainsi c'est 
comme si M, d'Huuseror disoit que Cobla ent guerre avec le Roy 
des Ain. 

5, L'histoire chinoise à l'an de l'élévation de Gentehiacan rap- 
porte qu'auparavant les Mongou étaient trihutaires des Kin, qu'ils 
l'avoient été dea Leuo, et que leur pays étoit an nord du Petehalj 
et du Jeaotong, vt s'étendoit jusqu'aux pays des Hoey hou à Holin 
et à ceux dee Naymon, De li il faut conclure que les Kin après 
l'an, 1147 reprirent lo dessus et anuwirent. les Monge, 


6. Les Monsou issus de Poutangear étoient divisés en beaucoup 
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de hordes, Celles qui dépendoient de Gertchisoan dans ie temps 
qu'il était sous ln tutélle de ga mére étaient voisines de Salitchowen, 
Les hordes de Tuitchoh et de Samouho étoiant voisines de celles de 
Gentchiscan, mais vers l'est. Celles de Karit éloient vers l'ousat, et 
vers lo end de celles de Genichiscan, Vesoweay avait donc «a horde 
principale à Soli, puisque o'étoit le pays que Gentchiscan conserva 
toujours, même dans le temps que plusieurs hordea soumises à son 
pèrs l'abandouérent. 

7. Les princes Turtares que Tehamoulo ou Samouho anima contre 
Gentchiscan sont marqués nettement habiter prés des rivières Ergoné, 
et Ken, Kew vient de l'est et se jetle dane l'Ergoné. 

8. A Toro") les princes ligués contre Gentchiscan et Toly roy 
de Kerit, élurent Tolamonho, Tehorkrn, ou Xorcaw c'est & dire Roy 
du Nord du désert, 

9, Aprés la mort de Feroucay les princes mongou issus de Pou- 
tangear étoieut indépendants les una des autres, et il parait qu'ils 
avoient actontumé d'aroir comme on chef de la famille à qui ils 
devoient des redevances Géntchiman avoit refusé d'être regardé 
comme Le chef de tows, n'étant pas si prés en ligne directo que 
plusieurs autres princes mongous, de Copouluhan et de Tunpinay. 
Ces princes plus prés dé la tige étoient Anton, Howsor, Talitey, Us 
eédérent h Gentchiscan comme le plus én état de. gouverner, Ile s'en 
Tepentirent depuis, et s'anirent ag Roy de ÆKorit et à son fils contre 
Gentchiscan. 

10. 2 cousins germains do Gentehisoan appellés-Sutchin Tedeou et 
Satehin poucow no vonlant pas suivre Gentchiovan à la guerre contre 
les Tatar, et contre les Nayman furent tués par ordre de Gent- 
chiscan comme des rebelles, I] pourrait ae faire aussi qu'ils fussent 
frères de Gentchiscan, mais fils d'une autre princesse, Car il est 


1) Cest ane rivière. 
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marqué ailleurs que ¢es 2 princes mongou étoient frères de Gent- 
chiscan et qu'ils avoient résolu d'exterminer les enfans de la prin- 
cessé Yuelun mère de Gentchiscan. 

11, Yeroukay we dépendoit es rien du roy de Kerit, mais Gent- 
chiscan fut d'abord sous la protection du roy de Kerit, et il paroit 
qu'il s'étoit fait comme son vassal affin de se maintenir. Une his- 
toire dit que (Gentchiscan dependoit de Toyang roy des Nayman. 
D est difficile de parler juste sur l'ordre et la suite des actions ut 
des événements avant l'installation de Temougin, Tous les princes 
mongou nayoient ni villes ni villages, et il est presque impossible 
aujourdhui d’assigner la grandeur des pays qu'ils possédoient, [1 est 
certain que plusieurs d'eux changérent plusieurs fois de demeure 
selon In commodité de l'eau et du fourrage, 

12. Les Mongous avouent unanimement qu'ils viennent de Pou- 
tangear, que Gentehisean est leur let Empr., et que la horde natale 
et primordiule des ancêtres de Gentchiscan fot au Nord du désert, 
près des rivières Zoula, Kerlon et Onon. Quand je dis Aongou, 
j'enteus les princes de la famille de Gentehiwan d'où sont sortis 
tous les princes appellés Kalea et la plupart de ceux qu'on appelle 
proprement mongou, 

13, En examinant l'histoire chinoise on trouve que depuis la 
dynastie des Ziin avant J.C. jusqu'à celle d'aujoutdhuj, ces peuples 
de l'une et l'autre T'arturie ont changé très souvent de maitre, et 
que les princes qui les ont soumis n'étoient dans leur origine que 
des seigneurs purticuliers de horde qui par leur authorité, leur bra- 
voure, ét autres belles qualités, savoient s'attacher les hordes, et 
donnoieut à tous les peuples qu'ils sonmettoient le noni particulier 
de leur horde, 

14. L'histoire de ces peuples tartarés # tine liaison essentielle 


avec l’histoire des Chinois, et éclaircit an une infinite d'endroits 
l'ancienne histoire des Tureq, Persans ke. 
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Je vous prie de vous souvenir que tout ce que je vous envoye, 
soit dans l'histoire, soit dans ces 11 fenilles d'écluircisements, ne 
sont que des mémoires dont vous ferés l'usage que vous jugetés à 
propos. Je n'ai pas les choses nécessaires pour donner an tout 
l'ordre et le tour qu'on soubaitteroit,. J'ay fait ce que jay pu, 
above le reste, 
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BURNINU-LENSES [IN INDIA. ! 


A burning-lene le mentioned, and ite utifization js demonstrated, in the 
story of King Virlidimka, contained in the Tibetan blographise of Baddha, 
This story was first disclosed by A. Sommrxen à from the Tibetan Life of Buddha, 
compiled in 1724 by Flin den Éoskyi epyal-po, When the cruel king Viradhoka 
hat rangiished ane slaughtered the Gikyas, Uhagerat betuok himself to Grivasti, 
where he dwelt in the Jetarana, and prodicted that Virüdhaka in the. course 
of seven daye would be consumed by fire and be reborn in Hell, The king 
buill o palace of several étories In the water and lived there; un the seventh 
day. however, the san struck a burning-lene which belonged to the royal 
consort, wherepon the king amd Anhuriatia wore seed by the fares, with 
loud cries for help [perivind, aud) were reborn in the hell Avici. 7 Thin story 
is ewbodied In the Vinwyu, a translated in the Tibetan Kunjur (vol, X), where 
Kt is narrated at greater length asl with mote detail, in the rendering of 
L, Femn,* the relevant pasage puns thie; “Sur ces entrofaites, le temps 
eécluirat, les rayons do nile donnérent war lie verre ardent: I am produisit 
un feu qui gigus le cousin; du cousin, (| ee comimuniqua Ru pavillon" 
Finally we read In Hoommts's Life of the Bull translated from the Kanjur, 
a follows (p..122): *Whon Virtidifuke's messenger came and toll him what 
the Buddha had ead, he was filled witli trouble. Ambiuriaha écefortes him 
with the surance thst Gautama bod only said this beenue the King hol 
killed so many of his people, Moreover, he advired him to have a kiosque 
built in the water, and there to pam the reyen days. The king fillowed Irie 


* Compare this volume, pp. 216—284, 

* Wketisede Lehenberchreilmny (Ubjqmeni's, p, bY (St. Petersburg, 1849) 

* The Tibetan teat (fol. 237-4) rune as follows: dass bhom idan Ges mflan-yod-do 
paececos rpyal-byed 本 可- biagete | dp'ageskyerpo ing bicnwe mes ts‘igate dmyal-bur 
skye-bor tut betenepas | des (ui nade L'aû bands hrinigete ndag-pa dai | ag hüun-pai 
ts'e fa eae ER eee ERD Terqe Sa ani, GS mt eue ed 

HT belts du Kendyour (dumnies du Mas Goimet, Vol. V, 1884, p TO) 
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wivice, and retired to the kiceque with all hic harem. On the seventh day, 
as they were preparing to return to Qritvastl, and the women wore arrtying 
thenmelves in all their jewels, the sky. which until then had been overcast, 
cleared up; and the-sun's rays falling on a burning-gluss which wae on a conhion, 
ssl fire Lo the cushion, und fom thot the flames spread to the whole house, 
‘The women rat away and mulé their escape, hut when the king sod Ambbarishe. 
tried ‘to do likewier, they found the doom shut, and with loud cries they went 
gts into the bottoniless hell.” 

It appears from these torts that the burning-lene was mentioned in the 
danskrit original from which the Tibetan trdalation was mide The lana is 
ctyied ime de (literally, “tire crystal’), which was indicated by the writer os 
the Tibotun term (thie volume, p. 222). The fact that in this case » hurning- 
lone i really understood Way be proved) beyond dowbt from another Tibeto- 
Sanckrit toxt. The story of Viradhaka i recorded in the Avant ales yon tants 
(No, 1), ond here wo tooct likewise the lens, culled in Banekrit siiryakinnin 
(Uhiv volume, pe $47), in tha ‘Tibetan vervion mie def! Tn the Tibetan prose 
edition of the «amo work (p. 48) it jw salil that the Lens belonged to the 
ornanients of the house, that it was hit by the wmllight, that thus fire broke 
out in the building, and everything was burnt up (k'añ-pni rayan lu me fel 
yod-pacla final mie pog-pas kyon byae | Kvimela me dor-tme kun tig-uo), 
The versified recension i briefer and simply sage Lut throogh the concentration 
of the solar raya in the Tene the conflagration was effected (me tel Ri-mni, od- 
di dbyor-has me ni tab-tu ghar). The Avadiinalalpalata was compiled by 
ihe Kashmirian post Kshemandra, who lived around 1040 4.0, From. older 
collections of Avadiines, and was translated into Tibetan in 4273. 

Hoan ‘Teng, while visiting the kingdom of Orivasti, was shown the dried- 
cp. lake in which Virtihuksa wad eal to have perished. Io the pilgria's 
narrative no allusion is made to a lens, bit according to him the waves of 
the lake suddenly divited, Manes burst forth, and ewallowed the boat in which 
the king. waa? 

The Sanskrit term seryakiata is rendre into me 4! aldo in the Tibetan 
translation of the Lalitavistarn (chap. 15; ed. of Poocaus, Vol. 1, p. 457, tine 
45e Vol. Ul, p. 400), bot à precions tock-cryetal, not a burning-ient, is here in 
question. Comparo Scuikrsrn's remarké on this passage in Mébuniyne aniafiguen, 
Vol, L pe 234. R, LAUFER. 

À ane te aiden ot Chonda hs Bibliothses Lutios, Val, 1, pp. 308, SÛR. 
© Compare Joux, Mémoires, Vol. 1, p 4074 8 Beat, Hudithiot eeeord Val. IT, p. 12. 
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A.-E. Lenubvan ot Cu.-A. Crovquevn, Pagode de Dako: 
C. Ardiu, à Saigon (Indochine), 1914, in-fol, pp, 25, 
La Société des Etudes indochinoises de Saigon dont ce mémoite 
eat une publication #, pour nné colonie, on passé assez lomtain, 
ear en création remonte à l'année 1883, époque i laquelle elle prit 
la place du Comité agricole et industriel de In Cochinchine; en 
dehors de son Bulletin, elle a donné une série de monographies 
des provinces formant la colonia et on certain nombre do travaux 
imprimés séparément dont quelques uns comme l'Assonomie Cam- 
bodyieune de PG, Fanaur ont une véritable valeur scientifique, 
Le travail de MM. Lerbverx gt Cuovoueta est consacré à un 
monomest d'origine récente; on effet, In pagode de Ngoe Hoñng, 
plus connue à Saigon sous le nom de pagode de Dakao ne date 
que de 1900, quand les fondations en furent jetées sous la direction 
de Lu'u Minh, sur l'emplacement de l'ancien Miéu (petite pagode) 
de Dakno, dont on peut voir un pan de mur, à côté de la souche 
d'un gros arbre saëré, espèce de banian eciy das ou <cây dung», 
Une légende dont la première partie semble controuvés rnpporte que 
‘le chinois Lu'a Minh, coodamué à un emprisonnement perpétuel 
pour meurtre de son frère, aurait voué toute sa fortune anx génies 
bioufaiteurs qui lavaient délivré de la justice de son pays, on aidant 
son évasion, et aurait coustrait la pagode nétuelle sur l'emplacement 
d'un arbre foudroyé qui aurnit épargné dana sn chute de nombrenses 
personnes à l'abri sous son fenillages, 
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Le nouveau tumple ouvert en 1906 est on des plus beaux mo- 
numenta de la Cochinchine et l'objet modeste de l'étude de MM, 
Leliévre et Clonqueur est d'attirer l'atteution sur cette pagode dont 
l'architsuture ne présente d'ailleurs aucune particularité curisuse et 
d'exviter l'intérêt des visiteurs Nous avons une description détaillée 
de l'intérieur du monument qui parait fort riche mais ne me semble 
pas avoir de éaractôre spécinlu, aussi biew taoïste que consacré à 
"Etre Suprème, Chang Ti (Thu'o'ug Dé - if); il y en & nombre 
de semblables en Chine. Cette publication ma parait avoir saus doute 
servi de prétexte à la reproduction en noir et en couleurs des des- 
sins de l'an des auteurs, M, Clouquenr, qu'il est intéressant de voir 
rendus avec la plus parfaite fidélité par ane imprimerie locale, 

Heori Connor, 


Bernhard Kantones, ua aie la Phonologie chinaise. 1 
Leyile et Stockholm (Norstedt & Süner), 1915. in-8 de 
388 pages; 一 réimprimé, avec addition dea pages 
380460, dans les «Archives l'Étudés Orientales», 
vol, XV, livraisons 1 et 2 (Upsala, chez K, W. Appel- 
bons, 1915 et 1916). | 
Dave le domaine de la Sinologie, parmi les exposés systémuli- 
ques relutifs i l'art, l'histoire, l'archéologie, il manquait jusqu'ici 
un livre de phonétique. C'est cette lnoune que M. Kancawux a voulu 
combler en publinut ses recherches. De ce chef, son œuvre acquiert 
une importance toute spéciale, et nous nous proposons ici d'abord 
d'en faire connaitre l'existence aux ainologues, ensuite d'en donner 
nue courte analyse. 
Dans une Tntroduetion, l'auteur fait an examen critique des 
travaux autérieurs relatifs à l'étude linguistique du chinois, puis il 
définit comme auit les trois buts dle ses recherchos: 
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1° Recoustruire de l'ancien Chinois ce qu'il est nécessaire d'en 
savoir pour donner une base à l'étule historique du chinois. 

2° Etudier ls phovétique des diuleetes moilernes, 

8° Retracer l'évolution du chinoia jusqu'aux dialectes actuels. 

D'où trois parties dans l'œuvre de M Karlgren. La première 
est relative & l'ancien chinois — c'est-à-dire ln langue du Tse yun 
(601 ap. J.-C.) —. Elle n'étudie point éelui-ei d'une façon systéma- 
tique ef indépendante, mai après nvoir indiqué les sources de nos 
connaissances sur l'ancien chinois, elle suit point à point l'étude 
que M* Scuaan« a fait paraitre sur la question dans le T'ouny Puc 
(1° Série. VIIT et IX) il y a une quingaine d'années. Catto partie 
est done conçue comme one discussion impartiule, mais impiloyable 
des opinions de MT Schaank, L'auteur + étudie d'abord les initiates; 
il donne la valeur de celles-ci dans les quatre divisions phondtiques 
du chinois, puis i] éelaircit des problèmes particuliers relatifs à ce 
sujet (la tendance des dentales yodisées vers les palutales par exemple). 
Il paase ensnite à l'étude des finales, & propos desquelles se posent 
les importants problèmes de 1" médial ot de lu voyelle principuie, 
M. Karlgren doune enfin un exposé des groupes phonologiques de 
"ancien chinois, Ce sont, précédés d'une explication, cant pages de 
tableaux où environ 3.100 carnctires de la langoe sont rangés, 
d'abord d'après leurs initiales, ensuite d'aprés lears foules, de manière. 
à ce que leur position fasse connaître immédintement leur place dans 
les ancienues classifications phonétiques chinoises, leur A0 &'eoi, leur 
Rai Peat, etc, 

Dans sno deuxième partis, M, Karlgren étadie la phonétique 
descriptive iles: dinluctes modernes Les préliminaires posent une 
éxellente introduction à l'étude phonétique de 33 dialectes chinois. 
L'auteur dit quelques mots de la prosodie moderne, ét aborde enfin 
la phonétique qualitative des dinloctes envisagés Dans eg chapitre, 
tous les sons possibles sont présentés méthodiquement, et à propos 
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de chacun d'entre eax, M. Kurlgren dit: 1° quelle est leur nuance, 
90 quels sont les dinléctes où ces sous sout représentés. 

Dans une troisième et dernière partie, dont ce livre ne donne 
que le commencement, l'auteur expose ses études historiques, qui 
sont en définitive le but de l'étude linguistique du chinois. Ce tra- 
vail, basé sur le elassement phouétique de l'ancien chinois, passe 
en revue les initinles, et à propos de chaque groupe d'entre elles, 
dit ce qu'elles ont douné dans les dialectes modernes (principes 
généraux, exemples, exceptions), puis étudie des problèmes particu- 
lies à chacnne de ces initinles, tels que le lien d'artisulation, la 
sonorité et l'aspiration, la transformation de nusnlés en orales, sic 

Tel est dans son état présent le travail de M. Karlgren. Deux 
choses en Ini peurent retenir notre attention: d'abord les spécula- 
tions sur l'ancisune langue et eur son évolution, ensuite l'exposé 
positif des dinleetes modernes, Sur la première question, nous ne 
pouvons rien dire, parce qu'il n'y à rien th encore d'absolnment 
définitif, Le livre de M. Karlgren est à ce point de vus un ensemble 
d'études docamentaires bien plus qu'un manuel systématique; 
l'aateur dit lui-même à plusieurs reprises qu'il présente des hypo- 
thèses fondées sans doate, eertes bien supérieures à calles de M. 
Schaank, mais qui enfin ne peuvent être aucoré définitivement reçues 
(voir oe que dit M. Karigren, page 90). Nous tenons en outre à faire 
observer que M Schaank, en dépit de ses erreurs, reste un nateur 
sinon rés solide, du moine très méritoire. Les critiques ont trop 
tendance à juger lis travaux défñ anciens à ln lumiôre des connais- 
sances actuelles et récemment acquises, Lee recherches de MT Schaunk, 
envimyées du point de vue de l'état de la sinologie en 1897, out 
le double mérite d'être l'œuvre d'un défricheur qui aborde le premier 
la question phonétique scientifiquement, et de mettre en évidence 
chez MT Schaank on «flaire sinologique, qui est peut-être la première 
des qualités pour un savant, MT Karlgren le reconnait d'ailleurs très 
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volontiers al nous nous permetltuis attirer aur ce point l'attention 
des sinologues phouéticiens qui seraient enclins à regarder avec 1dé- 
Jain les travaux de MT Schaank. An surplus, cette question ne sera 
étudiée do près que par les personnes qui portent un intérêt par- 
ticulier aux problèmes linguistiques. Au contraire, la deuxième 
question relative à In phonétique descriptive des dinluctes modurues, 
intéresse la totalité des sinologues, parce qu'elle touche à l'important 
problème des transeriptions, et qu'elle permet d'en entrevoir une solution 
peut-être définitive. Les systèmes de transcription we sont pas rares, 
mais leurs auteurs se sont jusqu'ici efforeés d'atteindre au maximum 
de commodité poor leurs compatriotes. Tl on est finaloment résulté 
des systèmes nationaux, tels que celui de Sir Th. Wane en Augieterre 
et celui de M. Vissiène en France, qui sont à peu près généralement 
adoptés aujourd'hui, du moins avec de légères modifications. Ces 
systèmes sont chacun assex parfaits dane leur geure, mais ils ne le 
sout que pour un seul pays. I] est singolièrement déroutaut pour 
l'apprenti sinologue qui lit le T'oung Pac par exemple, de voir le 
carsetère 2 écrit chou et «hn, et quand il lit un texte anglais, i 
est expos, un rencontrant la transeription chew, à simaginer qu'il 
engit du livre, alors qu'en réalité il est question de In dynastie des 
Teleco. 

ML Karlyreo part d'au tout autre principe, Il envisage tons les 
sous possibles, qu'il représente au moyen d'un alphabet phonétique 
mpécial, et il note quels sont ceux qui existent en chinois. Seul, ce 
système perract de s'occuper do l'étude phonétique du chinois, Mais 
ce point de vus nintéresse quo les linguistes, Au contraire tous les 
sinologues pourront faire sûr profit de cotte innovation en adoptant 
lo procédé de transcription de M, Karlgren. L'alphabet phonétique 
dont il sq sort est d'ane précision absolue, et a fuit ses preuves 
depais ane vingtaine d'années dans l'étude dee dinloctés suédois, 
qui est, parait-il, remarquablement avancée en Suède. Mais sa pré- 
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cision même, qui est précieuse au linguiste, gêne le sinologue en 
ce qu'elle voile l'essentiel. Aussi MT Karlgren a-t-il étubli, à côté 
de l'alphabet dinlectal, ane notstiou grossière, dont chacun des ca- 
ractéres ext comme un chef de groupe qui englebe un certain nombre 
de nuances représentées par l'alphabet dialectal, et à l'usage du seul 
linguiste. Ainsi le caractère de la notation grossière »5 englobe les 
nuances #. à, J. Mais ces lettres de In notation grossière, si elles 
n'ont pas la précision que réclame un linguiste, sont du moins 
d'un emploi parfaitement logique; elles ne représentent chacune 
qu'un sen! son, st elles fixent la pronouciation dans des limites bien 
déterminées. C'est au sinologue à savoir jusqu'a quel point il désire 
s'intéresser au détail. Pour donner quelques exemples B® s'écrira Su, 
FA tug, ŸE SSL D, dane le mandarin du nord. On éerirait done 
tug pau, nu lieu de l'oung poo. Ce système, parfaitement inter- 
national, n'exige d'ailleurs qu'un assez petit nombre do caractères 
spéciaux ; 下 5, 6, 5, D. Ze Les autres appartiannent aux alphabets 
lutin, gree, russe: il est done facile à une imprimerie de se les procurer. 
Les sinologues qui s'intéressent à cette question derront se reporter 
à l'ouvrage de M. Karlgren, où le système est exposé avec toute 
In clarté désirable, 

Cet ouvrage n'est d'ailleurs point terminé; il reste à publier In 
fin des études historiques, qui comprendra In suite do l'étude des 
initiales, l'étude iles tons, des finales, ln revue des fonds d'initiales, 
de tons et de finales des dialectes modernes; enfin snivra un 
cregistro compréhensif>, qui domnera pour 3100 caractères environ, 
elusaés par clefs, lour place daus les unciens groupements phonolo- 
giques et leur prononciation dana les 33 dinloctes étudiés. 

Telle sora cette œuvre magistrale, In première sur le sujet qui 
soit exposée syatématiquement et complètement, et qui sera le livre 
iulispensable à l'étude linguistique du chinois. Tous lea sinologues 
accueillaront avec une vive satisfaction la publication d'un ourrage 





qui était jusqu'ici encore à faire; tout au plus regretteront-ils que 
l'exposé de l'ancien ebinois, an raison de l'insuffisance des connais 
| sances actuelles sur Ia question, demeure inaccessible, ou presque, 
à l'étudiaut qui aborde ce problème, alors que, par ailleurs, le reste 
de cet ouvrage constitue tn excellent manuel d'étude pour l'élève 
phouéticien. Quoi qu'il eu soit, les sinologues attendront avec im- 
patience la suite d'un travail qui promet tant par ses débuts. 
Ry Gramaix. 
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Netionalé par le regretté Dr. P. Counter; il renferme la troisième 
partie Index du Brtan-Agyur (Tibétain 180—332): il comprend en 
réalité l'inventaire somtanirs des 153 derniers tomes du Betan-hayur 
(Rgyud-hyrel, LXXI—LXXXVT, et Mdo-hgrel, I—COXXX VIT). L'œuvre 
reste malheureusement inachévée; l'indéx du Kundjour devait former 


le Vol, I dé Catalogue; l'index des noms propres, personnels et 
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géographiques devait compléter la quatrième partie du Catalogue, 
consacrée à la description des œuvres détachées et des manuscrits. 
Nous avons avec les deux volumes du Dr. P. Cordier l'analyse du 
Tandjour devant laquelle semblent avoir recalé Osoms de Küvüs et 
I. J. Sonuror qui ont publié des tubles du Kandjour permettant 
aux travailleurs de retrouver les textes qui les intéressent dans cette 
collection, 


Deux nouveaux volumes (IX et X) du graud ouvrage que con- 
sacre le R. Pi Henri Dong à ses Recherches sur les Superstitions en 
Chine viennent de paraître dans la collection des Variétés Sinologi- 
ques (Nos. 44 et 45); ils contiennent lu suite du Panthéon chinoie: 
Chapitre IV, Dieux, Immortels. Génies, (Taoisme); Chapitre V, 
Ministres transcendants. On sait que l'ouvrage comprendra trois 
parties; Ia troisième partie sera consacrée au Coufucianisme, nu 
Taoïsme et au Bouddhisme; on voit Im quantité énorme de docu- 


ments qu'il renfermera. 


En septembre 1910, lex professeurs du collége de Zi-ka-wei firent 
lithographier une sorte de petite revue scolaire, de caractère à la 
fois modeste et intime. Le bat en était double: I) renseiguer Îes 
missionnaires ayant placé des élèves à Zi-ka-wei sur ln vie menée 
au collége par leurs protégés; 2) tenir les professeurs et les sur- 
veillants, trop occupés pour lire beaucoup, au courant de la cam- 
pague scolaire en Chine. Le revue prit le nom d'Æphémérides. Elle 
n'eut pas d'abonnés, et n'en voulait pas avoir, Un certain nombre 
de numéros, portant la snseription <Oireulation privée», furent en- 
voyés à titre gracieux, à ceux des missionnaires du Kiaug-uau qui 
mauifestéreut le désir de les lire, La revus véeut quatre ans, de 
1910 à 1914. Une évolution rapide en modifin vite le contenu. 
La partie collégiale, concernant Zi-ka-wei, très développée au début, 
fut notablement réduite dès la deuxième année, et davautage encore 








les aunées suivantes; en revanche, la partie générale, contenaut les 
cation, l'histoire des fondations acolaires protestautes st païenues, 
s'accrut considérablement. Cette transformation progressive de la 
revue eut pour résultat de lui donner uu intérêt plus général et Gt 
peuser à plusieurs qu'il ÿ aurait profit & pourauivre dans le même 
sens, et, dès lors, à tirer les Éphémérides de leur obscurité voulue 
pour en faire une véritable revue pédagogique. Le nom de l'École 
en Chine a été substitué à celui d'Éphémérides, La nouvelle revue 
commencera sa publication le 10 septembre, et paraîtra le 10 de 
chaque mois, sauf en juillet et en août, on fascicales in-S d'environ 
60 pages. Un numéro spécimen hory série a paru en juin; il com- 
prend entre autres articles: L'Église et l'École en Chine, par Rex 
Jeamaber, La Législation scolaire actuelle en Chine, par Jikôwx ToBan, 
L'Hypine à l'École, par 于 N., ete. 





ORIGINE DES CHINOIS. 


THEORIES ÉTRANGÈRES 


Lee origines de la nation chinoise ne peuvent être placées dans 
une antiquité aussi réculée que celles d'autres pays comme lu Baby- 
lonie, "Elam, l'Egypte, mais son histoire offre une continuité et 
une durée que l'on chercherait vainement dans une nutre, Nous 
n'avons pas en effet pour éclairer les débuts de cette histoire, des 
monuments de pierre d'une authenticité aussi indiscutable, par exemple, 
que le Code d'Hammourabi, la Stéle des Vantours et les hypogées 
d'Egypte. L'archéologie préhistorique qui commence à éclairer d'un 
jour nouveau l'histoire pré-dynastique de l'Egypte, n'a pas encore 
urraché ses secrets au vieux sol chinois, st jusqu'à on jour, tout ce 
qu'on n écrit aur lee relations dans un passé lointain de |’ Extréme- 
Orient avec l'Ovcident n'est qu'hypothèses ef théories trop souvent 
absurdes, 

Eo réalité le problème non encore résolu de l'antiquité ln plus 
éloignés de l'apparition de l'homme sur one terre infiniment plus 
ancienne que nous ne l'avions era jusqu'ici se pose avant ls pro- 
bléme de l'origine de la civilisation. Contentons-nous aujourd'hui 
de ln petite lueur qu'ont projetée les travaux récents de la géologie 








4) Forma te Chapitre I d'aur Histoire générale de bu Chine, 
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et de la préhistoire sur les débuts de l'humanité, «ur ce que nous 
considérons comme la fatras de nos ancêtres, en attendant que no 
desvendauts à leur tour traitent nos conceptions de billevesées, La 
vérité est toujours en marche, mais elle chemine si lentement que 
l'homme de nos générations aura probablement disparu avant de 
l'avoir connue entière, 

Les géologues nous apprennent qu'aux époques anciennes, une 
mer intérieure, appelée Ia Thétys, separait l'arc siberien d'Irkoutek 
des hautes cimes de l'Himalaya, les torres septeutrionales des terres 
méridionales de |'Asia, le coutineut de l'Angara ao nord, du couti- 
néut de Gondwana au sud, Cette grande mer intérivure faianit 
communiquer l'Atlantique, par In Méditerranée, avec le sud-est de 
l'Asie. Peu à peu cette immense masse d'eau fot brisée au milieu de 
l'époque tertiaire, les deux terres boréale et australe se soudérent con- 
stituant le continent asiatique qui s'affaissant, au nord donna nais- 
mance à la plaine sibérienne, au sud à l'Océan indien, conservant 
une vaste mer intérieure, elle-même peu kh pen transformée en une 
série de mers et de lacs qui durèrent jusqu'au jour où le manque 
de communications avec l'Océan, de la vaste nappe liquide des temps 
anciens fit un désert aride, A ce déssèchement progressif ont cor- 
respondu probablement des migrations successives de peuples, des 
périodes de barbarie sucéédant à des périodes de civilization. 

Longtemps avant Jes dates pasiguées aux civilisations de ln 
Babylonie et de l'Egypte, l'homme vivait dann des ouais transcapiens, 
par exemple à Anau, prés d'Askabad: il habitait déja dans des villes, 
cultivait le blé et l'orge et commençait à élever et à domestiquer 
les animaux qui ponvaisnt Ini étre ntiles; cette civilisation disparut 
devant ls dessèchement de la région, amenant des migrations qui 
sont pout-être l'origine des civilisations de In Babylonia et de l'Egypte 
considérées par l'historien et l'archéologus comme les plus nncien- 
nes du monde, alors que le géologue seul nous révéla l'existence 
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d'Anau'). Le témoignage de la nature est moins sujet à erreur 
que Je témoignage de l'homme, A quelle époque l'homme, dont 
nous ignorons eneore l'antiquité, s-t-il paru sur cette terre d’Extréme- 
Orient, qui constitue aujourd'hui l'Empire chinois? Probléme jusqu'à 
présent insoluble, et qui le restera pent-être toujours. L'intelligence 
de l'homme mise au service de la science est comme celle-gi limitée; 
il arrive un moment où elle se trouve présence de phénomènes. 
qui lui sont jocomprébensiblea, alors commence pour lui le surnaturel, 
variable suivant les progrés de lu avience ot le développement ile 
l'intelligence, suivant le milieu également. Le surnatorel d'une épo- 
que et d'une région n'est qu'un phénomène naturel à un autre 
moment et dans un pays différent. 

Tl sera facile de constater par la lecture de ves pages que la 
Chine, ayant peu emprunté et peu rendu, n'est pas néanmoins oo 
bloc resté complétement immuable et intangible à travers les siècles, 
saus avoir dans une certaine mesure subi ef influencé non seulement 
la civilisation des pays environnants mais aussi celle de ceux qui 
par leur éloignement paruissaient avoir échappé à tout contact avec 
le vaste Empire de l'Asie orientale; mais cea échanges réciproques 
se sont prodaits au cours des siècles dont nous connaissons l'histoire, 
plus en détail, aw far et à mesure qu'elle es mmpproche de nous, 
mais dont nous n'iguorons pas, nu moins dont nous soupçonnons 
curtaines particularités d'époques fort éloignées de notre temps. Il 
ue me parait pas que ces influences puissent remonter à une anti- 
quité fort reculée; dans tous les ous, elles peuvent être placées 
pendant cette période de l'histoire du monde qui appartient à ln 
période géologique de l'époque actuelle, c'est-à-dire celle où l'homme 
commence à se rendre maitre de la planète sur laquelle il a apparu 
dés milliers d'aunuées auparnrant, Des civilisations asiatiques qui nous 


1) CE Pumpelly, Zeploration in Turkerfa, 1, 1908, pures. 
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sont aujourd'hui inconnues ou aimplement entrevues ont existé avant 
ls période à laquelle appartiennent les faite dout nous nous propo- 
sons de retracer l'histoire. 

Lo Ohine dont nous écrivons l'histoire aujourd'hui est ignorée 
dans son antiquité reeulée ayssi bien de ses habitants que de nous; 
son passé préhistorique inconnu de nos devauciers, soupçonné depuis 
peu d'années, devient maintenant une réalité comme celui de l'Egypte, 
Puis nous ¢onatatona |'existonce de monuments, tele les menhirs, 
dont les Chinois eox-mimes ne sigualent pas l'existence ou mé- 
counsissent la sigoifiention. La Chine nous apporte une fois dé plus 
la preure qu'il me faut rien nier, sous le mauvais prétexte qu'on 
n'a rien trouvé; le présent doit vivre dons lé doute quand ii ne 
touche pus h la réalité et faire erédit à l'avenir. 

L'éloignement, les diffienltés d'une longue route de terre ou les 
périls d'ane navigation sur des mers soumises à l'action des mous- 
sous, souvent dévaatées pur Jes typhons, Im faiblessa relative des 
vouins, l'énormité même de sen territoire avaiant forcé ln Chine à 
vivre sur elle-même, sana titer ilu dehors les choad hécessaires à 
la vie; elle trouvait également en elle-même les ressources intellec- 
tuelles utiles ou développement et & ln conservation du son génie 
particulier, et somme toute, en dehors du bouddhisme, elle n pen 
emprunté, ef encore sans continuité tt à des époques très différen- 
tes, à des éléments étrangers au, pays. Les nations. qui avaient 
besvin de sa soie, de sa rhubarbe, ile sou muse, venaient les cher- 
cher; celles qui, au contraire, lui vendaient leur opium, les étoffes 
de luine et de coton lew apportaient. Le Chinois n'avait pas besoin 
de quitter son pays pour y voir uitluer lea marchandises étrangères 
où pour faire transporter ses produit’ au loin, Oe qui ne veut pas 
dire toutefois que, no cours de leur longue existence, lé Chinois 
n'aient jamais éprouvé le besoin on le désir de visiter les vontrées 
lointaines et l'on verre duns ces. pages que soit le vile religieux 
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pour Les pélerins bonddhistes, soit l'appñt du lucre pour certains 
négociants, soil des intérêts politiques pour différentes missions 
comme celles de Tonasa Kors ef de Tonexu Ho, soit méme une 
ambition guerrière dans l'expédition de Pax Ton‘so dans l'Asie 
centrale, out réussi, mis d'une façon irrégaliére, à attirer les Chi- 
uois Hors de chez eux, Si les Chinois n'ont donc pas véeu comple 
tement séparés du reste du monde, toutefois, sans ignorer l'existence 
des pays étrangers, même lointains, ile n'en ont jamais eu une 
notion complète jusqu'a l'époque contemporaine, lorsque la faellité 
des communications, la durée moindre des voyages ayant placé In Chine 
à une quinzaine de jours de l'Europe, l'envoi d'étudiants qui ant 
puisé des idées nouvelles hors de chez eax, l'ont obligés de sortir 
de son emugnifique» isolement et d'entrer, plutôt de manvais gré, 
dane le grand concert international du monde, et l'ont entraînée à 
étudier sane enthousisame des problèmes politiques et économiques 
qu'elle uvait négligé de se poser jusqu'alors, 

On verra que, i pendant des siècles, pour la Chine, la morale 
de Cosruciws n° été Le 全 conducteur de sa pensée, et la buse 
même du système politique qui a mis à la têtes du pays constitué 
on une vaste famille un empereur «Fils do Cielo, cette nation ne 
d'est pas figée daus une nilministration immnable, qu'elle o été 
comme Les autres agitée pur de nombreuses révolutions, qu'elle a 
été gouvernée par différentes dynasties, quelques-unes même dtran- 
géres, qu'ells w cannu tous les modes de gouvernement depuis 
l'autocratie fmpérinls jusqu'au nocialisme d'Etat de Wang Ngan-cho, 
revenant toutefois à sa civilisation primordiale jusqu'au jonr récent 
où, battu en briche par les étrangers devenus ses voisins où qui 
l'ont trop pénétré, le vieil édifice vermoulu np sy s'écrouler devant 
la pression de l'Ocoident: reflux d'une murée qui, il y a quelques 


siècles avail porté jusqu'au cœur du l'Europe les descendants des 


tribus du nord de l'Empire chinois. Maïs que nows réserve l'avenir? 
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Une telle histoire est plus propre que n'importe quelle autre à nous 
faire suivre les vicissitudes des empires et des royaumes, leur déve- 
loppement, lear grandeur, leur décadence. ‘Témoin unique dans 
l'histoire du monde, ja Chine est fo seul empire qui ‘ait soutenu 
jusqu'aujourd'hui l'assaut des ana, du désordre intérieur, de la con- 
currence et de ia rivalité extérieures. Le philoséphe, autant, plus 
même que l'historien, trouve dans l'enchainement des faits qui con- 
situent as vie matiére à de sérieuses lecons, 

L'Europe qui tiré la soie de la Chine depuis une hante antiquité 
n'a longtemps considéré cel empire que comme nné terre myant aa 
vie propre, ne se rattachaut par autun lien au teste du monde: elle 
a été l'objet de spéculations fantaisistes de la part da quelques sa- 
vants et pour In masse des gens elle ne fat qu'une simple curiosité. 
Claude Doust, an commencement du XVII aiéele, dans l'énumération 
des langues que contient son Tresor de l'histoire des lançques "), 
cite les langues indienne orientale, chinoise, japonaise, sans parler 
des sons, voir, bruits, langages où laniues dés animaux § oyscauwr. 
Bossunt dans son Diseours eur l'Histoire Universelle fera une place 
aux Scythes, mais i) pussera la Chine sous silence né soupçonnant 
pas le role que cette masse d'humaing à joné dans l'histoire géné- 
tale du monde dont elle forme le tiers de la popalation, ignorant 
où oubliant que c'est la seule nation dont l'histoire se continue 
ssns interraption depuis les ages les plus reculés jusqu'à nos jours; 
qu'aux tenvps lointains de l'Egypte et de |'Asayrie, il existait déjü 
une Chine et que cette Chine existe encore aujourd'hui, Au XIII 
st nu XIVe siècles, à l'époque de l'hégémouie mongole, le voile 
mystérieux qui cache cette distante contrée est soulevé par Mauco 
Poro et quelques flés missionnaires, mais il retombe pour ae se 
relover partiellement qu'au XVIe siècle et ce ne sera qu'au milion 


一 一 





1) Cologuy, 1618, des. 一 Yorrdun, 161% 
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du XVII siècle que les missionnaires de la Compagnie de Jésus 


comme ME dans sou Atlas sinensis, nous donneront enfin des 


notions éxactes sur l’Empire du Milieu, Et comme on sera sans 
doute étonné qu'un chapitre aussi important de l'histoire du Monde 
ait pu se dérouler pendant des milliers d'années sang que l'Occident 
y ait en sa grande part, on inventera des relations imaginaires, où 
on tâchera de se Ia rattacher à l'aide de théories abracadubrantes qui 


poursuivies jusqu'a nos jours donnent un des plus curieux exemples 


des folies que peut engendrer l'ignorance ou uné science ineufñ- 
saute, Nous allons examiner quelques unes de ces théories par les- 
quelles les suvants d'Europ, désireux de trouver à l'humavité une 
origine commune, ont cherché à relier la visille Chine à differents 
pays de l'Asie antérieure, voire de l'Europe. 

Gocuer ira trop loin dans son incrédulité: «On peut assurer 
hardiment, dit-il, que jusqu'à l'an 206 av. J.-C, leur histoire ne 
mérite aucune croyance. C'est un tissu perpétuel de fables ot de 
contradictions: c'est nu eahos monstrueux dont on ne sçauroit rien 
extraire de suivi et de raisonnables, *) 

Le savant jésuite allemand, Athanase Krucimn, *) parait être le 
premier à avoir souleré ts question de l'origine égyptienne iles 
Chinois dana son grand ouvrage Oedipus Ægyptineus ") an 1054; 
il a depuis reproduit sa théorie dans un autre de ses livres, la 
Chino ilustrata *), parue en 1667 dont ane édition française ") fut 


1) De d'Origins des Lois, LL Paris, 1768, pp. 298. 

9) dflonnss Kisiren, né à Ghyeen, prés Polde, le S mai L608; 7 à Room là 47 
norembrn 1080. 

3} Athonesit Kiroheri, 8 J. Chou Atggptiond. Tomas LIL, Pieatram Aderog typ Aira. 
{tomae, 1684, insu, 

Gap. Li pp. 10-21: qua made [Hieroglyphics à cvcteris diorrairam Gentium Iiteris 
distinguantar, K potisinim iu quo Characteres Sinensium ab Hieroglyphicis dificrant. 

Voir pp. 348 ven: Olelinous Fliremfiatts, timegae interyretatio, et pages O50 et 446, 
la reproduction de ce miwmument. 

4) Chine, .. Murtrafa... Amstalodami, 1687, in-fol 

6) fa Chine ddidanaut Kircderd... dbeetrde Amsterdam, 1670, in-fol_ 


Gagné 


Kirebunr. 
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donnée en 1670; dans éslle-ci la Séisme Partie est coumueré à 
l'Écriture des Chinois et comprend cing chapitres dont le quatrième 
traits de la difference qui eat entre les caractères chinois, & les hyeroglifes 
des Ægyptiens, 


«Les premiers Chinois, éerit Kircher, extant descondus des Egiptiens ont 
suivi leurs façons de faire pour leurs esctitures, non pas quant à In composition 
des Jottres, mie quand aux ligures trés de diverses chiwes naturelles, les 
quulles leur serroient pour manifiester Eur concept C'est pourquoy ils avaient 
autant de signes pour l'expliquer qu'ils aveient de choses à enonners 1}. 


Pius join, il nous dit: 


tLe enticns de Cham, ayant conduit des colonies dans les extremitée: de 
In Chine, ie y voient introduit aussi lee lettres & lee caluctires non pas à 
lu verité avec toutes les wignifications el les misieres dont estalent unde les 
hyerogilfes des Eviptiona, mais tout autant qu'il matnit nocesaire pour expliquer 
sa fumée, & donner à connaitre ses conceptions À se eantimene: quevque 
Bresierement» =), 

+Les premiere Chinois ont fait lours coracteres Me toutes les choses du 
monds, S& ils se simt sortis de tout, comme on le-vuit pur luurs chroniques 
& par la forme & lu digure do tours lettres: cur ile les formoient de ivoame 
que jes Egiptiene, repredantant tantost des aninmny maintenant des vertu lites, 
apres Wes reptiles, dew jminond, & enlli apres tout cele ils se servent dés 
herbes, dre matins d'arbres, dey cordes, den pointe, des cercles, & du plüsisure 
antros choses qui formotent meantmolne ces mecmes cororteres d'une autre 项 = 
fon que cour iley Chinois, d'upresnnt, lesquels pur estro devenis plus dnetes 
& plus lubilles pur l'expartoncs des choses, ont changé le tout, & ont mix 
catte cotfimion d'animaux, & de plantes dame one certaine measetihlence par 
les points qu'ils y ont mis, lesquulé randent cette ancienue methode plus ficile 
& plus courts qu'elle o'evtolte 4), 


Os que Kircher connaisaait de la Chine, il lo tenait do P. Michel 
Borm*), Polonais, envoyé d'Extréme-Orient en mission en Europe 
par ses supérieurs, il fut également en rapport avec lo P. Jean 


1) Chume 证， 

DE ce, p Si. 

8) Kircher, £2, p SOS 

4) Miche! Boru, a2 à Leow, Pulogue, en 1013; + an Kouieesi, je 94 août ET 
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Guveven ‘|, notre Jésuites, qui visita le ‘Tibet, et dont il » publié 
la relation de voyage dans sn China ilustrata; sa science sinologi- 
que n'était que cudimentaire; i! y ajoutn ses autres connaissances 
vastes usaurément, et la faculté de bâtir des théories qui suffisaient 
à l'esprit critique et de controverse de l'époque. 

Kircher trouva oo alreranire redoutable, dernnçant certainement 
son siècle dane certaines de ses vues, Nicolas Frëner, *) qui mourut 
secrétaire perpétual de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres; 
il combattit vigoureusement Kircher dans un mémoire la à l'Acu- 
démie le 6 décembre 1718. *) 

Fréret ohaerve que 


“lès Chingis n'ont point of en vie Îles images poor les choses que la peinture 
peut mettre nus lee yous, ni fet ayruboles pour rourésenter yur allégoric du 
pur allusion {aa chores qui ne in peuvent dire par élies-mémes, Le P. Kircher 
[Chino Tt] ost don autre avis; mots 4 paroft en cette oorasion avoir 
nn peu trop donné à son |ungination. Je ne prétends cependant pas que lon 
ait évité ces reemtnblances WP ls chouse % les caructires, lorsqu'elles se sunt 
présentées: mai jl est sûr qu'on be lew a pue cherohées, & qu'ellm wont jires- 

que toujours détruites pur l'analyse du caractère où l'on avoit cri les appercevoir, 
aLes première Inventeurs du l'écriture chingiee se sunt attanhés à: dus signes 
entibrement arbitonires, ov qui n'ont qu'un tapport d'institublon avec les choses 
cignifiées: en cola ie ont ouivi le génie de la nation chinoise, qui volume avant 
Font, c'esth-dire, dine fo plus profümile antiquité, se servoit de cordulette: 
notées er Ruler Véentire Le hombre dee nocdds de chaque core formoit un 
caractére, & V'asemblage de contes tanolt lion d'une espéce de fives qui survait 
h ruppellér, où à fixer done l'esprit des homme le souvenir des choses, «ul 
sans cela s'en sevolent elfachenr. 


Le savant évéque d’Avranches, Huet, nous donne l'Inde et lu 
Chine comme des colonies égypliennes: 


1 Je Guvvnms, né à Linde, 26 out. 1620; ¢ 4 Florence en 1060 

4) NW à Paris, Le US Février 089: FA Paris, @ mate 1749) Il avait été oommd 
scritaire perpôtar! le # joovier 1788, 

的 Kédesious sur ies Piano giuénres de Péri d'écrire, at om particulier var ler 
foudamens de Méeriiore chinois, (Mim de Pde (Odeon Lane, VI, 8729, pp. 600—696.) — 
Voir n 623. 


Préret. 
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«Si le commerce des Egyptiens 4 LE pussi ancien & aussi grand dave 
Vorient, que nous avous sajet de le croire, il fant conclure que celui des Indiens 
qui étoient leurs principaux correspondans, ne l'étoit pas momme , ... Or cette 
correspondance des Indiens & des Egyptiens est si clairement établie par les 
anciennes histoires, qu'on né peut jus s'empicher de ercire eu les lant, que 
可 toute lu nation des Indiens & des Chinois n'est pus desconduë dus Egyptiens, 
elle l'est du moins en la plus grande partic: Car quelle antre chose peut signi- 
fier cotte expédition si célèbre d'Osiris dans les Indes, oi it reuns pendant 
cinquante-deux uns, cultiva & polit cette nation, y batit des villes, & y 让 
pandit tant de colonies d'Egyptiens, que l'Egypte se crut suffienmment auturisée 
dans la snite A former une prétention sur les Indes comme eur son propre» !), 


Huet expose toute sa théorie daus le chapitre suivant: *) 


«Entre tous ces esenine d'Egyptiens qui inondarent les Iniles, les Chinois 
ineritent bien d'être consideres en leur particuliur. On trouvé chez eux des 
marques bien sensibles de leur origine, nne grande eonformité de contumes 
svec colles des Egyptiens, leurs doubles lettres, hidroglifiques, & profanes, 
quelque uffinité mime de lours langues, la doctrine de In inétempsycose, lo 
culte de la vache, & 6e qui me parolt fort remarquable, catte aversion 名 全 
“tante que font parait les Chinois à roouvoir los negncians étrangers dune 
lours pays, & qui les n possodez dane toum Jos tems, pareïllo à celle que Stra- 
bow attribué aux anciens Egypliens, Je pe puis done ussez m’étonner, que tn 
tre des preuves a claires, un Ecrivain de ces derniers tems, plein d'esprit 
d'ailleurs & do enflisance, male sujet & beancuup de préventions, ait ph soutenir 
au contraire que lee Egyptiess & les Mhéniciens ont recou leurs sciences (ou 
Todiens. Il servit aisé de détruire aon syntéme, si la matière qua je traite ne 
m'entrainoit uiflenre Quoi que lee Chinois sient sortis d'Egypte, en tout ou 
en partie, avec le reste des Indiuns, ile ont pourtant fait depuis long-teroy un 
État sûparé, qui s'est autrefois acquis und 好 grande polsanen, qu'il s'est rendu 
maître de toutes les Jules, On scuit que le Jupon, la Ourée, la Cochinehine & 
le Tanquin, ont #44 des provinces de la Chine. Et ai l'on veut croire Je Chi- 
noise mème, & gue leur présomption ne ronde pax leur témoignage un pou 
suspect, ile ont nutrefuis étendu leur empire jusqu'au cap de Bontie-Esperance, 
La plipart des Indiens neantrovine leur déférent l'honneur de cette eupériorité, 
& = souviennent de leur ancien commerce. On connoît par les annales d'Ormus, 
qu'on @ vO duos Je golfe Porsique jusqu'à quatre cons vnimwaux Chinois, se 
décharger & se charger d'une infnité de marchandises précieuse L'usage de 


1) Histoire de Commerce des Anciens, 1716, in-18. Chap TX. Commerce des anciens 
lutins, pp. S7—8, 


人 Chay, X. Commerce par mer dee antique Chinois, pages 40—2. 
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ln bousole eat très ancien parmi eux; non pas que je croye que Marc Panui | 


l'ait apporté de te Chine dune l'Europe, comme bien des gens en sont per- 
sondes; var ii paroit par les vers de Guyot de Provins potte François, qui 村- 
voit vers l'an 1200, rapporté par Fauchet, que lee pilotes Français se servoient 
de la boussole, plus de quarante ans avant Marc Paul, L'histoire rend témoi- 
gnage à lu probité & h l'équité des anciens Seres majeurs des Chinois, qui 
trafiquoient «ane voir, & sans se faire voir aux marchands», 


A In suite de Huet, Maiman, de l'Académie des Sciences, ‘) 
voulut également trouver en Egypte, l'origine des Chinois. C'est, 
dit-il, epar la conformité de moeurs & de Coutumes qui eu est la 
grande, &, à mon avis, l'unique preuve, qu'il convient de décider 
In questions *), Tl ne voyait d'ailleurs aucune impossibilité à l'arrivée 
de Sésostris en Chine avec cant mille Egyptiens, Son correspondant 
i Peking, le savant Jéscite, Pannexrx, *) opposn aux théories de 
Mairan d'excellents arguments, qui ue paraissent pas toutefois avoir 
produit l'effet nécessaire, *) car nous voyons en 1759, De Guiesss, 
de l'Académie des Inscriptions, renouveler la question dans uu 
Mémoire destiné à prouver que les Chinois sont une colonies égyp- 
tienne: De Guignes qui avait d'abord partagé les idées de Parrenin, 
fut frappé de la grâce pur un mémoire de l'abbé BAnTHELEMY sur 
les lettres phéniciennes; 

dl'avois devant moi, dit-il, tes Lettres Phéniciennes dont il venoit de nous 
donner un Alphabet éract Pour mo délasser je m'avieai de jetter les yeux 
sur Gn Dictionnaire Chinois, qui contiont ln forme des caractères antiques: je 
lus frappé tont-h-coup d'appercevair une figure qui ressemblait à ana Lettre 
Phénicionne; ju m'attachai uniquement à co rapport, jo le wuivis, & je fun 
donné de ls foule de preuves qui se presunterent & mui Telle est l'origine 


do co Mémoire, que deux circonstances réunies par ja hasard ont fisit ialtre, 
«Jo fus alors convainca que les caractères, los iniz & lu forme da Gouvor- 
1) Jean Sacguee A’Owrora, veut de Matnan, né à Bériers ea 1078; + 9 janvier 1771. 
8) Lettres de M. du Maires au À. P. Parresin,.. À Paris, ches Dessint & Sallluut, 
1760, pet, jad; voir p. #0. F 
3) Dommique Panamas, né au Husset, dioctse de Bowne, te 1” sept, 1665; 7 À 
Peking, lé 37 sept TÉL. 
4) Lettre du 18 sept. 1730, Let, édifiantre, 24° reesei. 
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nement, le Souverain, les Ministres mimes qui gouvernolent sous lui, & l'Em- 
pire entier éloit Egyptien: & que toate l'ancienne Histoire de la Chine n'étoit 
L autre chose que l'Histoire d'Egypte qu'on à mise à la tête de celle de ta Chine, 
comme si des François établis en Amérique ¢ floient sctuellement un Royauin 
font le premier Souverain servit regurdé comme te successeur du Monarque 
qui règne en France: par-lk toute l'histoire de France antérivare, deviendriit 
l'histoire ancienne de cette colonie. Je trouva encore les caractères qui ont 
donné naissance & ceux des Hébruux, des Arabus, dee Syrions, des Uthiopiene 
& des Phinicions, c'est-à-dire, les premiory caractères du monde, & one grande 
partie de la langue Fhénicionner. 1) 


| Leroux En fait comme le fait remarquer Lxnoux Desnavrauayes, lé but 
— de De Guigues était de prouver: « 1°. Que les caractères chinois ne 
- sont que des espèces de monogrammes formés de trois lttres Phé- 
-时 niciennes, & que la lecture qui en résulte produit des sons Phéni- 


cieus où Egyptiens. 2°, Que les deux premières Dynasties Chinoises 

sont composées da Princes qui ont régné, non à la Chine, mais en 

Egypte... M. D, établit In conformité entre ces Princes, non par 

un parallèle de leur histoire, ou par une ressemblance entre dex 

faite qu'il rapprocheroit, mais par la lecture seule des noms Chinois 
| de ces Princes qu'il ercit composés de lettres Phéniciennes, 9°, Enfin 
M. D. prétend encore prouver qu'une Colonie Egyptienne alla s'éts- 
blir dans In Ubine, & il fixe l’époque de son entrée dans cet Em- 
pire à l'un 1122. Cette époque est celle où Vourang jetta les 
fondemens de la Dynastie Impériale dés Toheon, la troisième des 
Dynasties chinoises» *), Les doutes de Deshauterayes ne touchérent 
pas De Guignes qui répondit à son adversaire *}, I! n'est d'ailleurs 
pas utile d'entrer dans le détail d'une discussion qui n'offre plus 
. qu'un intérôt de curiosité, 


1) Memsiot dame Logue! un prouve qui Les Chimis pout une eulanis égyptienne, … Pat 
M. de Guise... A Paris, ches Desaint & Saillant, 1759, pet. je8, eair pages 4638, 

2) Poutes amr ls Dissertation de Al de Oaigoes.…., Var M. Lavoux iisarpraare 
À Péris, ches Lanreët Prault (et) Duchess, 1759, pot. (n-$, voir pages $—T. 

5) Répoms de M. de Guignes... A Paris, chee Miche! lambert, 1700, pet inet: 
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Sur dette querelle sinico-égyplieuue viennent se greffer In théorie Warberthen ; 


de l'anglais Wassuarnon ') aur les biéroglyphes égyptisns at! seo 
remarques sur ls chronologie et sur la première écriture des Chinois 
qui ne restérent pas cans réponse: *) 


<I] eat teem, borit Warborthon,# de parlor d'une altération, que ea” 


changement iin aujwt, & cette manière de l'exprimer, introduisirent dans tes 
traits des figure Hidrestyphiqnes, L'animal, oo la chose, qui cervoit à repre 
enter, croit été jimqie |b désinie an naturel, Male, lorsque l'étude du La 
Philosophie, qui avoit oceasionné l'écriture symbolique, ant porté les Seavans 
d'Egypte & écrire heancoup, & our divers aujeta, ce diese exact ronltiphont 
trop les volumes, leur parut exouyeus. Île ae servirent done par dégrés d'un 
auire carectire, que nous pouvons appoler,  Berituyy courant iles Hidrogl spies. 
Tl réésemhlolt aux caractiroe Chinon, &, après avoir d'abord été formé du seul 
conteur de chaque flenre, dt devink flo langne ng sorte de marquis Je ne 
dois pas omettre ied de porter d'un effet naturel que ce caractère de l'écriture 
courante produisit avec le tema Je veux dire, que eon magn diminnn beniontm 
de attention que on dormait au eymbile, ét la Mau à la chose signifies. Pur 
ce moyen l'étude du l'écriture ayiubolique ee trouva fort abrégte; n'y ayant 
alors prosqu'autre chose à: faire qu'à se rappallor Je poumir de la marque 
evmnbollque, su lieu qu'aupararant il fallait étre mestruit des proprimtés qe ln 
choses, ou de l'animal, qui étolt employé comme syinbols. En un mot, cele ré- 
duisit certo sorte d’eriture à l'état of eut présentement colle des Chinoise, 


Au milion do le controverse suscités par la théorie de De Guignes, Ncethen, 


un membre de la Société royale de Londres, Newonas, prit sur un 
buste d’Isia, du Mosée de Turin, l'empreinte de caractères soi-disant 
égyptiuns qu'il prétendait ressembler aux caractères chinois; il les 
présents à uo Chinois du Vaticun, sed mihi! prorens aspeotu primo 
intéllerit, iit-il. Le Chinois s'y entendait rien, parce qu'il ne con- 
neiswuit que les curactères modernes. ') Cependant l'émployé chinois 
de lu Bibliothèque vuticane, Bairaut probablement quélque aubaine, 

1) esol aur fea dalraglypdin des Erppéieus Tru de l'Anglais dé M, Wanueeton. .. 
A Paris, Gueris, 1744, 2 vol, lt 


2) Dissertation snr Céeritere Méropipphique..… A Amsterdam, Bt ve trouve À Paris, 


chee a. Harkow, 1764, ia-12 
4) de eu À pr 188-140, | 
4) Eat. du Sowrnal dus Scamnus, dic. 1761, Fol. 1. p, à: 
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ne se tient pas pour battu; il s'arme d'an dictionnaire de K‘ang hi 
et il découvre immédiatement une ressemblance entre une douzaine 
des caractères de I'Isis et des caractères chinois! De nos jours, Li 
Foung-pao, ministre de Chine à Berlin, n'a pas hésité dans les 
mêmes circonstances à lire du chinois. 

On eut pu faire la mème découverte avec n'importe quelle autre 
langue hiéroglyphique; là-dessus grande joie de Needham qui convo- 
que tout ce qui pouvait constituer le ban et l'arrière-ban scientifique 
à Romo et i fait signer b ces savants et A ces grands seigneurs, 
le 25 mars 1762, le procés-verbal de sa prétendue découverte *). 
Pour confirmer ses vues, Needham en appela aux Jésuites de Peking, 
et la réponse *) qui lui fut faite par le P. Crsor ne fut rien moins 
que favorable à ses idées, ?) 

La théorie égyptienve trouva un adversaire dans Cornelius de 
Pauw: 


sQoant à la communication qu'on suppose avoir existé entre la Chine & 
l'Egypte, on se convainers par la lecture de cet ouvrage que jamais eupposition 
ne fut moins fondée, Il est étonnant d'ailleurs qu'on ne se soit point aperçu, 
qu'eu l'an 1122 avant notre ére leu Egyptiens se servoiant déjà l'un caractère 
alphabétique, composé de vingt-cing lettres aniesnt Pluturque, & seulemant de 
vingt-deux suivant les découvertes modernes. Or c'est one absordité bien grande 
de souloir que les Egyptiens n'ayent point porté à lu Chine teur alphabet qui 
étoit fort simple, & de soutenir qu'ils y ont porté leurs hlérogirphes employés 
noiquement par les prêtres, & qui ve resemblant point aux caractirn de la 
Chine, comme l'ont soutenu des écrivains dont l'esprit étoit focond en riveries, 
On ne découvre d'ailleurs aucun rapport ni entre in religion de ces deux pays, 
ni entre les langones, *) 


1} De tuscriptions gusdam Eyyptiace T'aurini invente of characteribus Myyptiia dti 
et Sinis commanthus erarata lolo cuidam antique te regia aniversitate servuty ad wiresgue 
Aeademias Londinessem ef Parsiensem rerum aategearem jmeestigationi ef studio praspotit as 
data epistela, omar, 1761, pet, ins. | 

2) Leltre de Pékin, eur fa génie de la League chinoise, ot la natare da loue écritere 
syaloliqut, énmparée avec celle des anciens Bpyptiow... A Brarelles, 1778, int. 

3) Henri Compina, Frayments ung List. ues Etudes chinoises, pp. 02—3. 

4) Recherches philorophiques sur We Egyplions wt les Chinois... Nile ed. Genève, 
1774, 1, pp zip, 
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Voltaire a consneré l'article IV de son Fragment aur l'Histoire Voltaire. 
Générale (1773) à étudier Si les Eyyptiens ont peuplé la Chine, et 
si tex Chinois ont mangé des hommes, Avec sou grand bon sens, il 
éerivait: 


«l) nous a paru, par exemple, que les Chinois ne dusewmlent pas plus 
d'une colonie d'Egypte quo d'une colonie de Base-Bretagne, Coux qui ont 
prétendu que les Egyptiens wmiiant peuplé la Chine ont exercé leur esprit et 
celui des antres, Nous avons applaudi à leur érudition et à lours efforts; mals 
ni ln tiyure des Chinois, ni leurs moeurs, ni leur langage, ni leur écriture, mi 
leurs mages, W'out reo de l'antique Egypte. Île ne connurent jamnis la cir- 
concision: aucune des divinités égypliunnes ne parvint jusqu'à eux; ils ignorérent 
toujours les myatéres d'leiee, 1) 


De nos jours, dans un plaisant paradoxe, un savant guerrier # 
voulu identifier les Egyptiens préhistoriques avec les Annamites, *) 


La découverte de bouteilles de porcelaine dans des tombes égyp- Bonteilies de 
tiennes de Thèbes allait douner, pour peu de temps d’ailleurs, un 
regain de popularité & ln théorie des antiques relations de la Chine 
avec la terre des Pharaons. 

Wicxisson écrivait: Wilkinson. 


«Parmi les nombreuses bouteilles trouvées dame les tombes de Thèbes, 
uulles n'unt excité plus de curiosité et de aurprise que celles de fabrication 
chinoise, portant des inseriptions dans cette langue. La découverte accidentelle 
d'une sente bouteille de ce genre passerait naturellement inapargue, et si nous 
resentions quelque surprise qu'elle eût ét déposte dans nn sépulcre égyptien, 
on pouvait raisonnablement conjecturer qu'un visiteur d'époque plus récente 
pourrait l'avoir laissd tomber, et recherchant d'anciens trésors d'une plas grande 
valour, Mais cette explication cesse d'ütre admisible quand nous apprenons que 
des bouteilles ont dt dücouvertes dans diverses tombes thébuines. ; .» #) 


— 2 


1) Oeneres complètes, Mélanges VII, Paris, Garnier, 1870, pp 254—5, 

2) Let Epyptions pridistorigues identifies avec les Aunamites d'après bes juseriptions 
Midruplpphignes par le général LE Vrey de l'armie colouisie. Paris, Hachette, 1006, 188, 
pp 100 

A) The Manners and Cartons of the Ancient Epyptians By Sir J. Gardner Wrixtmaux, .. 
A new edition, revived and earrected by Samuel fisc... Lamlon, 1878, 3 vol im8, II, 
Pp. 1584; avec représentations de ces brutrilles. 
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Samuel Brnom dans son édition de Wilkinson, avant de citer les 
traductions de Munrcasr et de Davis remarque: 


«fl est mmintenant connu que ces bonteilles sont d'une période ralativement 
récente ML Passe a découvert, en questionnant les Arabes du Quire faisant 
le ecommerce tes antiquilés, qu'ils avoutrent que lee bontaillns n'étuisnt jatitais 

< trouvées dana lee tombears ou lew ruines, et que le plis grand nombre des 
bouteilles provensient de Qous, Ref, et Coseir, entropèts di commerce avec 
"ods mur lo Mer Ranger. 1) 
WU W. H. Mupnunst a examiné les facaimiles de douze inseriptions. 
sur des bouteilles de porcelaine trouvées en Egypte el envoyées par 
Stanislas Jurex, Il à traduit ces inseriptions avec son lettré et la 
conclusion de cet exumen est que les bouteilles fabriquées d'une ma- 
tière qui ne pouvait être antérieure à la dynastie des Hau. portaient 
des citations de vers qui né pouvaient pas, si l'histoire de In poésie 
chinoise est vraie, avoir été écrits avant ln dynastie des T'ung, ce 
qui rendait impossible leur découverte dans des tombes contemporaines 
des plus anciens événements de la chronologie chinoise; et que, au 
contraire, ces bouteilles avaient été fabriqués sous la dynastie des 
HA Parker, Ming *). Harry Pauxes de son côté était convainou que ces bouteilles 
ne possédaient pas l'antiquité qui leur était attribuée. *) 
Faunuer on Conunss 4 résumé diuei la question 
TREE en *06 6 fait beaucoup de hivuit, dans Mande 1834, su Malle ut on Angleterre, 
S Julés. du fu découverte de petite flacome dp porcolaine chinoiro, trois dane dos hy- 
pogées égyptiennes, d'une 4poque pharaonique antérieure de 1600 ane & notre 
die, ot qui, ditalt-ot, taveient pimais Att ouvertes, L'écyptologie pisen Rosk.- 
nest, MM Wiikitaon et Davis crirent ay tiiracks, Que do discussions eussent 
été emlowécs mi la découverte n'pht poe roncomird, ds l'abond, nn puissant 
contradiction | La Bible allait Être mise en jen, et lu schonce hietorique se serait 
purioe eo wines eetijectnre: eur je ne sais quelle fabulenae commrinants d'origine, 
ou dé rapporté ecrmmerchns entre des peuples de races distinctes, et qui, de fall, 
he s sont meet connie à ces dpoques reculéee. Or, on s'était joné maliciense- 
D ‘« Le, Up 184 


2) Trans, Chinn Siranvd Royal ddatie Society, Part LIL, Hongkong, 1888, p. 40. 
Ai dti. pe WS 
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ment de In -crédulité des trom savants personnages, comme |e Grec Sionmes: 
s'est huurté dane ces derniers tone contre lu ssgacité de M Tasse en France 
et d'Alexandre de Wownoter cn Prose, Le bra vinnlogue de notre Institut, 
M. Stanisiag Jucien, te reatited ') In véritable date de ces fioles morveilleuses, 
en proyrant qu'elles portolent dint lnariptiotis tirôes de poëtes du VIT siech 
aprés Jane Chivt, eu qui ne voulufl pas mie dire qu'elles nn ait point 
du fabrication, trés-récente, car toe Chionia sont fes plos babiles faussaires, les 
ite milroits: fibricutoure d'untiquitéss, 2} 


Pauthier s'était montré sage dana la question des bouteilles de 
porcelaine; El le fat moins dans le travail qu'il publis en 1842 
chez Didot et dout le titre suffit à faire connaître l'objet: Simo 
Æovrriacs, — er sur la formation similaire des écritures jigura- 
tices chinoise et Wgyplienne. TL n'en donne que la première partie dans 
laquelle il indiquait les principes, communs suivant lui «aux deux 
écritures jiguratires chinoise et égyptienne, en font des écritures 
d'une nature spéciale et similaire, qui ne peuvent étre soumises 
qu'a des lois spéciules. Ce sont ees lois, dit-il, que nous YOUS 63- 
quissées précédemment, La suite de cet Essai sera consacrée à leur 
démonstrations. On w vainement attendu cette démonstration, — 

Dans son ouvrage Crania gyptiaca,*) 5. G. Mourox déclare 
qu'il no 
trous rien comme bats mongalé dans aucnne tite ermlbmimeée de a enllre- 
Won, à moine qu'une resemblance générale puisse être tracés dans un exemple 
uüique de Thâbes. Cette obearvathin vient & l'appui de l'opinion du Professor 
Hluniombach, qui en comparant les Ezyptinns avec lus diverse races humaines, 


L) Les Printros earopling os Chie et bie Prieties EMauis gag M ¥. Feutter vs 
Contin, ‘Party, 1806, bn, pp 20— 17. 

2) (evempiaire de l'École des Languet érientales porta la nate manmaite uirenhe 
do in main de Fauihior: 

aD avaie reatifoe avant M, Julien, ot dès 1846, dans une mode publiée par M Prine 
dune ls Hewat ereddaligiywe (Mare US] fo mérafuéle gare do ces vores. M, Feuille me 
Viguornit pos, mals il voulait doonst us comp d'euceisair à M, Julien». 

y Crus prices, or, Ohvrvufic on Egeptina Etheopravhy, derived from tna: 
domy, History asd the Mouuments, Hy Samuel Geurge Mowros, MU... From the 
J rane. of the dimnericinn Philvuphical Soeiety, Vol IX, — Philadelphia, 1844, in, — 


Voir American 2vAwographioal Suedely, 1, p 215 
di 
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affirme qu'ils «différent d'aucune autant que de lu rece mongole, à taquulle 
appartiennent tes Chinoles_ ') 


Morton. ajouta: 


«Que te Chingls aient ou des relalluns ‘commerchiles nver ine Egy pliers 
dane liés Las ps primitife n'est pow dientable: cor des navires de porcelaine 
chinoiee, avec des inscriptions dane catte linguy oot été trouvées, dam les 
cotumomibes de Thebes 2) Cependant dana chaque exemple of nous déconvrons 
des Mongols sur les qeonumetite, (le som ruprésentés comme des étrangers wt 
des mente La gravure enr hot gi-jcinte, avee le ret petit et un pro déprimé, 
la tite rate, la notte de la Vite, by barbe rare, fia. mmestache, ot le teint blime, 
sonble clalfemont indiquer un home de cette face Elle est copiée d'on dessin 
dane Foedllini, dans lequel Tameste 1 est représenté combattunt contre les 
Sheto oo Seythes, parmi lesquelé lee Mongols apparent contre, des alliés eu 
dus morcenamese. 4) 


Morton conclut de ses recherches: 1° En Vallée du Nil, en 
Egypte et en Nabie, était à l'origine peuplée par une race cancasieune; 
2° Cos peuples primitifs, appelés depuis Keyptiens, étaient les Miz- 
raimites de l'Ecriture, la postérité de Ham, et affiliés directement 
avec la famille libyenne des nations; 3° Dana leurs caractéres phy- 
siques, les Egyptions étaient intertwédiaires entre les races Indo- 
ecropéenne ct etmitique,,., lee négres étaient nombreux en Egyple, 
mais leur position sociale dans les temps anciens etait la méme que 
maintenant, celle de serviteurs ef d'esclaves, ,; les fellahe d'aujour- 
d'hui sont les descendants en ligne directe et les moins mélangés 
des anciens Egyptiens, *) 

Gander, (Lo dernière fantaisie sinieo-égyptienne est celle de ia conquête 
de la Obine par le grand Rameds Il eur l'autorité d'Hévonors et 
de Diotoan de Srotie. 

Diodore de Sicila nous raconte en effet’ que le grand Sesbosia, 


1) Le. p Oh 

2) Wissen, dacieaf Leyptions, TL, p. LOS. 
ide. pe 08 

4) Le. p 658, 
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le Sesostris d'Hérodote, le Ramsés IL des Ezyptiess, duns son désir 
de domination universelle, «se rendant en Asie, à la tête de son 
armée, soumit tout ce pays; il pénétra non seulement dans les pays © 
qui furent plus tard conquis par Alexandre le Macédenien, mais 
encore il sbordn des contrées et des nations que celui-gi n’atteignit 
pas, Car, il passa le Gange, et s'avançn dang l'Inde jusqu'à l'Océan, 
et du enté de la Soythie juequ'au Tanais, fleave qui sépare l'Europe 
de l'Asie. On raconte même, qu'un certain nombre d'Egyptiens, 
laissés aux environs du Pulus Méotide, donuérent naissance aa peuple 
des Colchidienss '). 

Hérodote avait été plus sobre: Sesostris «fut, selon ces Pretres, 
le premier qui, étant parti du golfe Arabique avec des vaisseaux 
longs, subjugua les peuples qui habitaient les bords de ls Mer 
Eryihrée: il fit voile encore plas loin, jusqu'à une mer qui n'était 
plus navigablo à cause des bas fonds, Dela, selon les mêmes Prôtres, 
étant reveno en Egypte, il leva une nombrense armée, ot uvangant 
par lu terre ferme, il subjogun tous les peuples qui ge trouvérent 
sur a toute.... Eu parcourant ainsi le continent, il pnssn d'Asie 
en Europe, et subjugun les Seythes et les Thrnces: mais je crom 
que l'armée Egyptienne n’alla pas plus avant; car où voit, chez ces 
nations les colonnes qu'il y ft ériger, et l'on u'en trouve point mu 
detd. 11 retourna ensuite sur aes pas: quund il fut arrivé sur les 
bords du Phase, je no puis assurer oil y laissa une partie de nou 
armée pour eultivér le pays, ou bien si quelques ans de ses soldats, 
ennuyés de la longueur de ces voyages, ne s'étublirent point aur les 
horde de ce flouve. Quoiqu'il en suit, il parait que les Colchidisns 
sont Egyptiens d'Origine...» *) 

Diodore reproduit Hérodote en y ajoutant le pasuge du Gange 


t) Trad, F. Hooter, 1, p 64. 
Sp Tred. tareber, DE, LH04, hiv, 1, pp, 79-80 
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el l'avance dans l'Inde jusqu'à Ocean et c'est sur son témoignage 
qu'un écrivain que nous ne nommerons pas nous déclare que Seacstria 
wonquit ls Chine aux environs de 15 ov 1600 aus avant J.-C, 
quatre ans avint l'exode des Hébreux! En réalité la légende de 
Sesostris conquérant dans la forme que lui donus Hérodote est 
postérieure à la conquête pure, «Aussi bien, nous dit un maitre, ') 
Hérodote n’a-t-il fait ici encore que transorire sans s'en donter un 
roman populaire, où les données d'apparence historique ue servaient 
qu'à introduire un certain nombre d'épisodes de pure imagination». 

Aujourd'hoi, la plopart des savants cherchent en Afrique et non 
en Asie l'origine de la civilisation égyptienne. Dane son Histoire 
ancierine des Pauples dé l'Orient olusmique, I, pp, 45—6, M. Masreno 
remarque: «A examiner les choses d'un peu près, il faut bien recounaitre 
que l'hypothése d'une origine asiatique, ai séduisante qu'elle pursisse, 
eat assez ninlaisée à défendre, Le gros de la population égyptienne 
présente les enrncières des races blanches qu'on trouve installées de 
toute antiquité dans les parties du continent libyes qui bordent ln 
Méditerranée: il est originnire de l'Afrique même et se transporte 
eu Egypte pur l'ousst ou por le sud-ouest, Peut-être reneontra-t-il 
dows Ia vallés quelque peuplade noire qu'il détruisit ou qu'il refoula; 
peut-être y fut-il acoru aprés coop d'éléments asiatiques introduits 
par l'isthene ot por lus marais do della», M, Edouard Naviuue écrit: 
à En résumé, la popolation primitive de l'Egypte est afrivaine, elle 
se compose de deux éléments de même race, l'un, les Aou, les 
primitifs néolithiques qui ont été ies premiers à occuper le pays 
dans toute son éteudue, l'autre afriesin également, vanaot de quelque 
part sor le Haut Nil, penplade pratiqonat l'agricultore et connnis- 
gant la métallurgie, Ces nouveaux venus ont été d'abord des con- 
quérants, ile ont «frappé les Anou», muis ils se sont mélés gra- 


——_ 





1) Marprro, dome te ./ourm. der Sevante, HAT), p BOR, 008. 
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duellement à la population primitive, et de ce mélange est née la 
civilisation égyptieune, qui est autochthone, et qui ne presente pas 
d'éléments étrangers» '). La linguistique avec M. Reinisch eonfirmé 
également l'origine africaine des Egyptiens, 

[i me parnit tontefois impossible, que si l'on admot l'origine 
africaine de l'Egypte, on nie absolument une taluoute asintique, 
Dans In etauee de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres du 
22 mai 1914, M. George Bisforre, conservateur au Musée du Louvre, 
a communiqué un couteau en silex égyptien muti d'an manche 
d'ivoire déeoré, Sor l'un des côtés, il y a un personnage héroïque 
maitrisnut deux lions dout la carnetère isistique est confirmé par 
les figures de ln foce opposée, où réapparaissent certains éléments 
qui évoquent le souvenir de la Stele des Vantours, Il faut placer 
ce monument un peu avant l'époque thinite. 





Peo de temps apres que Kiréher eut exposé au théorie égyptienne Jois Webb, \ | 


de l'origine des Chinois, un certain John 页 Ba de Butleigh, Comté 


de Somerset, fit mieux encore; il publia un essai historique pour 
démontrer qu'il était probable que le chinois était la langue primi- 
tive parlée por les hommes avant la coufusion causés par la con- 


* 


atruction de lu tour de Babel *). On anglais homonyme, Daniel Webb, naaiarwWwuu: | | 


inspiré par l'étude dé la Grammaire chinoise de Fourmout parus 
en 1742, eat l'idée géniale que la langue grecque était dérivée du 
chinois , 


En 1870, Je Rév, Joseph Evxins publiait un volume entier*) x waitin à 


pour montrer que les langues de l'Europe et de l'Asie peuvent étre 


tj Le population primition ale I'Ayypte, pip, 1020, (Moc, de Trans Piel. of area 
ét. of arerriemter, MX MUM, 1014), 

2) Loodon, 1649, to. 

3) Tendon, 1787, lab. 

S| Ching’s Plage in Pautolagy, tomlon, AT, ba. 
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dd. Chalmerr. 
G. Sellegel. 


Terrien do 
Lacon perie, 
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rattachisen à une origine unique dana ln région de l'Arménie et de 
la Mésopotamie, Ce sinologue distingué a montré plus tard ln fer- 
tilité de son imagination en voulant rattather lee habitants du Dakota 
aut races asiatiques par ane Ëliation uord-umérieaine, mongole, 
touranienne, ') 

G. eas à critiqné à la fois le Rév. J. Coatanus, auteur de 
The Origin of the Chinese, Hongkong, 1866, et le Rev. J. Kperxe. 
Du premier il nous dit: «Cet essai est aussi infructueux que ies 
autres; car M. Chalmers, né possédant point, comme il l'avoue lui- 
même, In méthode scientifique de lu philologie comparés, « rassomblé 
seulement un tas de mots de toutes les langues da monde, qu'il a 
“euvé de comparer i dea mots chiuois, eclon lear prononciation 
actuelle. Ce petit livre ext, de que les Anglais nommeéraient: a total 
failures. Ou second il derit> Quoique plus savant que l'éhaunhe 
informe du Hévr, Chalmers, dont, cepandant, M. Edkins semble ap- 
prouver lew rêves dtymologiquea, il abonde pourtant en erreurs, at 
cela par la simple radeon que M. Edkine semble ignorer les travaux 
étymologiques (mite depuia GO ands 7). Schlegel, ai advére pour les 
autres, quoiqu'il att suivi «la méthode rigoureuse de l'école philo- 
logique Allimandes 7) ue parail pos avoir été plus loureux dane ses 
recherches aur les racines sansorites et indo-suropdennes *), 

Si quelques savants wraient constata une similitude entre des 
caractéres cunéiformes et des signes chinois comme d'autres autre lew 
hiéroglyphes éayptions ot cea mêmes signes, Teuviex dé Lacourmie 
est celui quia renouvelé et cherché à donner tue base solide h la 


1) Chien Farier, XXII, pp. 720—8, 

8) Siniob-Hrgieem, pi Ut. 

4) L «©, pu ant 

4) See drpare on Recherebes mer ler Hactacs primiliors dame es dangess CAinoises 
ef Arpeeess Fetavia, (472, Ink, 
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doctrine dont il a été l'apôtre de l'origine babylonienne de la civi- 
lisation chinoise. Esprit ingénieux et paradoxal, doué de plus 
d'imagination que de science, possédant des connaissances plus eten- 
dues que profondes, igooraut l'assyrien et ne sachant du chinois 
que ce qu'il avait puisé lui-même dans des livres en Europe, 
Terrien, ne tenant aucun compte de la chronologie, s'appuyant 
souvent sur dea textes d'origine relativement récente, leur décernant 
an brevet d'une authenticité parfois douteuse, apportant fréquemment 
à l'appui de ses thèses des faite appartenant plutôt au domaine 
du folk-lore qu'à celui de l'histoire, adaptant les événements à 
une théorie précongue, Terrien a ainsi réussi à édifier un rystème 
dont ln facade peut paraltre imposunte mais qui s'écroule dès qu'on 
y touche, Hendons Jui justice: il à au cependant Le grand mérite 
de remubr beaucoup d'idées, les unes fausses, ce sont les plus nom- 
breuses, les autres justes, attirant uinsi l'attention sur des problèmes 
doat l'étude avait été trop négligée par les savants, 

Terrien de Lacouperie indique quelques vues des plus remur- 
quables traditions que selon Jui les tribus Bak auraient apprises 
avant jour migration, par exemple le souvenir légendaire de: 

Un grand cataclysme qui semble se rapporter an déluge; de 
Sargon et des détails de so vie, sous lo nom modilia de Chen Noung; 
du Dungi onseignant l'écriture aux tribus Bak; de Nakhonte, 
comme’ Nai Hounng Ti, avec des circonstances qui se rapportent à 
Koudour Nakhounte et sa conquéte de ia Babylonie en 2283 oY. 
-Di de l'apparition snceessive d'êtres moitié poissons, moitié hom- 
mes ay début do la civilisation et en rapport avec l'introduction 
de l'écritars: de l'arbre symbolique de vie et ses caractéristiques de 
calendrier, ete. ") 


— 


1) Western Origia vf Cinlizitin, pi 34. 
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Somme toute, ceci revient A dire que la Chine o reçu sa civili~ 
sation de tribae Ban, c'est-h-dire les Pe Sing des Livres Classiques 
chinois: Ces Bak Sings auraient eq trés probablement les yeux bleus, 
la face dolorée et des cheraux qui n'auraient pas été noirs, ce qui 
loi distingunient du peaple chinois à cheveux noirs (li min, des 
Livres Olassiques)'). Plus tard on verra nu Te siècle av. J.-0, 
Ts Cus Hovana Tr donner à son peuple le nom de Têtes Noires; 
il faut done nümettre quo les Pe Sing n'étaient pas les «Cant 
noms de familles ainsi que le ernyaient lea sinologues, o'est~a-dire 
comme Le dit Legge, lu désignation des grandes fumilles de l'Etat 

sous les Toheou, *) mais bien des tribus portant le nom spécial de 
Bak, Pe cessant dans le système de Terrien d'être le chiffre 100, 
mais une simple phonétique qui se prononçait jadis Bak, co qui 
n'est d'ailleurs pas prouvé, Aiusi dove toute la théoris de la civili- 
sation de la Chine par des tribus soi-disant Bak repose sur un 
pestulatum qui est on coutradiction formelle avec tous les textes chinois 
ainsi que l'a démontré Harles, *) 
BA. Bin +D'après les dounées authentiques consignées dane lew livres 
sacrés, et dans les quatre livres clussiques qui forment la base de 
l'ancienne histoire chinoise, écrit Biot, les premiers habitants do ia 
Chine étaient des peuples sauvages et chanseurs, au inilluu desquels 
s'arnuca, entre le XXXe et le XX VIe siècle avant notre ére, une 
colonie d'étrangers, venant du nord-ouest. Cette colonie est géné- 
rafeiment désignés dana lew textes, sous le nom de peuple ans 
che noire, sans doute, pur opposition A la conleur différente où 
mêlée, des choreux de la race indigène, dont quelques débris oceu- 


1) Sab, and Orient, Hacorst, V, p. SAS. 
4) Shoo King, Yao, 4 » 17. 
T Toung Pas, V1) 1805, p. 369, 
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pent encore les montagnes centrales de in Chine. Elle eat appelés 
aussi les cent familles: et ses premières opérations présentent beau- 
coup d'auslogie avec celles des planteurs, qui vont défricher les 
forêts de l'Amérique septeutriouales.') La théorie de Bior est 
donc ta contrepartie de cells de Terrien, puisque celui-çi voit au 
contraire le peuple chinois dans la race à cheveux noirs et l'imrai- 
grant dans le Bak aux yeux bleus. Mais rien dans les ouvrages 
chinois anciens ne permet dé supposer qu'il y ait eu une imm- 
gration étrangère quelconque à l'époque dont parlent Biot et Terrien 
et qui ne peut être prise que pour une simple hypothèse, possible, 
mais que rien né prouve jusqu'à présent. 

En faisant dériver certains cuscther chinois des caractères bn: 
byloniens, Terrien de Lacouperie a suscité la vocation de quelques 
disciples dont le plus connu est le Rév.- C.J. Bart, qui, alors 
chapelain de Lincoln's Inn, poursuieaient dans les Procevdings of the 
Soviely of Biblical Archwology des études comparées d'accadien et 
de chinois, à l'époque même où Terrien déreloppnit ses théories sur 
l'origine chuldéenne de ls civilisation du Céleste Empire. Delui-çi a 
disparu, mais le Réy, ©, J. Ball, aujouril'hui professeur d'Assyriolo- 
giv à l'Université d'Oxford, # présenté tout récemment le résultat 
d'un grand nombre d'années de travail dans sou volume intitulé 
Chinese and Sumerian (1918), Tl mous explique d'abord dans sou 
introduction la nature de l'écriture sumérienne illustrée par l'aualyse 
de certains caractères; puis il donne une liste préliminaire de mots 
semblables: ensuite la clnssification chinoise des earactéres derita et 
les prototypes sumériens; un essai de vocabulaire comparé de sumérien 
et de chinois; enfin une liste de signes dans laquelle les formes 
auncinones (ko wén) des Curactéres chinois sont comparées avec 


1) Biot, Tit. on Teteow A, pip. VEN 
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leurs prototypes sumériens, Dana cette dernière liste il est hors de 
doute qu'il 了 = une grande similitude, parfois une similitude ab- 
solue entre les auciens caractères chinois et l'écriture sumérienne, 
mais il né s'ensuit pas nécessairement que les uns dérivent de 
l'autre: ce sont résnliats d'efforts parallèles Le Rev. C. J. Ball 
nous dit dans son introduction; «Nous n'avons aucune raison de 
supposer que le système primitif sumérien d'écriture a été l'invention 
d'un seul esprit ou d'une seule génération»; il n'y pas plas du 
raison de supposer que le système chinois a été l'invention du même 
esprit qui a créé le système sumérien; ils sont l'un et l'autre le 
fruit de recherches qui ont pu étré conduites indépendamment les 
unes des autrés, Lorsque la Chine a reçu sa première forme d'écri- 
ture, lu Babylonie avait depuis longtemps abandonné son écriture 
primitive pictographique ou hitroglyphique; d'autre part, il me Par 
rait matériellement impossible que des relations niont pu exister 
entre les deux pays dans l'antiquité du monde telle que la science 
moderne nous permet de la concevoir maintenant. Tien ne pormet 
d'accorder à l'empire chinois ane antiquité sembluble à celle que 
révèlent las monuments de la Babylonie et de la Obaldée. Quand 
des fouilles systématiques auront été entreprises an Chine, l'archéo- 
logie préhistorique nous révèlera peut-être dés relations dont l'exis- 
tence me nous est pas encore prouvée, relations qui ne paraissent pas 
pouroir coincider avee la période nssignée à l'écriture sumérienne, 
M, de Gomxsau cherche aux Indes l'origins de ln civilisation 
chinoise dont il n'eccepte pas la haute antiquité: «Rien infirme, 
tout appuie, au contraire, le témoignage des lois de Munou, ef il 
en résilte que la Chine, à une époque postérieure nux premiers 
temps héroïques de l'Inde, s été civilisée par vue nation immigrante 
dé la race hindoue, kschattryn, ariane, blanche, et, par conséquent, 
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que Pan-kou, eë premier homme que, tout d'abord, on est surpris 
de voir défini en législateur par Iu légende chinoise, était, on l'un 
des chefs, ou le chef, on la personnification d'un peuple blanc 
venaut opérer en Chine, dana Île Ho Nan, les mêmes merveilles 
qu'on ramean également hindon avait, antérieurement, préparées 
dans la vallée supérieure du Nils. Et M, de Gobineau d'ajouter: 
<Aind, on Chine, comme en Egypte, à l'autre extrémité do monde 
usiutique, comme dans toutes les régions que nous uvons déj par- 
courues jusqu'ici, voilà un rameal blanc chargé par la Providence 
d'inventer une civilisation » '), 

Le phénoménal Pan kou dout nous parlons ples loin transformé 
en introducteor de lu civilisation en Chine né manque pas de saveur, 

i fant bien avouer que tous és savants trop ingénieux n'ont 
suivi aucune méthode rationnelle: ils ont choisi leurs points de 
comparaison au lhusard des diuloctes et des siècles, Toutes leurs 
dissertations philologiques se aout que de la haute fautaisis et pe 
sauraient jeter aucun jour sar l'origine dé la langue chinoise et 
par suite sur celle du peuple chinois. ll faut d'abord connaltre ln 
langue chinoise aucienne, par suite sa phonétique, et dans ce but 
il est nécessaire d'étudier d'abord non seulement tous ses dialectes 
. dont la mmujorité nous est encore inconnus, mas aussi les langues 
qui Ini sont apparentées; cette étude est à peine commencée, 
«Do jour, dit B. Kaatünen, 对 où In linguistique aura réussi à 
reconstruire avec sureté le syaläine phonétique de l'ancien chinois, 
l'histoire ot l'archéologie constateront avec reconnaimsauce que 
d'innombrables problèmes concernant l'Asis orientale et l'Asie cen- 


1) A. de Gabinewe, — Even our d'intpalifé des Rares Aomwines Paris, 1558, IL, 
pre #01, 
2) Phauwingie chinoier, p. 5 
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trale suront vessé d'être des problemes». Dans cette immense famille 
dé langues de l'Asie orientale que sous le nom de Famille Tibeto- 
Chinoise, Sir George A, Gerenson dans son Linguistic Surrey of 
India divise en branches tibeto-birmane et sino-aiamoise, cette der- 
niére elle-même dédoublée en groupe chinois eb groupe tai, qui 
oserait dire que la plus atcienne eat la langue éhinoise; ces langues 
on ces dialectes se sont développés parallélemunt, parfois s'encheré- 
traut, descendant sans doute d'uné loivtaiue source commane que 
nous ignorous et qui a dd exister, La langue comme l'histoire de 
ln Chine ont bénéBcié de ln durée et de ln stabilité do l'Empire, 
Dans une autre région de l'Asie, ln continuité de l'histoire du peuple 
d'Israël resté monothéiste lui a donné ane importance qui appartien- 
drait peut-être plus légitimement à des empires plus puissants minis 
de durée plus éphémère, et cependant iu connaissance des hiéro- 
giyphes et dés cundiformes permet aujourd'hui de rendre à l'Egypte 
et à l'Assyrie la place prépondérante judis occupée par les Juifs, 

Dana l'histoire de lu Chine, pus trace d'une immigration venue 
de l'étranger: noua avous rejete ln théorie de Terrien de Lacouperie 
de l'arrivée des Bok-Sings; le développement Je sa civilisation s'est 
fait sous l'idée qu'elle était le centre de l'univers, l'Empire do 
Milieu (Tehouny fouo), bornéo par Îles Quatrn Mers (Seu Hai), 
euvironnée de nations barbares ou moins civilisées qu'elle, sur les 
quelles elle exerçait une eusermineté tout sn moins nominale, notion 
d'hégémonie qui ne parait pas avoir complètement disparu de l'hu- 
manité, 

Il ne s'ensuit pas de ce que les auteurs des théories que nous 
venons d'exposer n'ont pas réussi à nous en donner des preuves 
snffisantes pour nous convaincre de leur exactitude que noas devions 
rojeter comme impossibles toutes lea hypothèses, Le problème de 
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l'origine des Chinois est toujours posé. Lorsque nous trouvons les 
Chinois camps sur Les rives du 四 enye Jaune, d'où venaient-ils? 
qu'étaient les tribus non chinoises qu'ils trouvèrent dane la région 
dana laquelle ils s'étublirent et aux dépens desquelles ils colonisérent ? 
Mais de ce que nous ne pouvons résoudre le problème actuellement, 
il n'en exists pas moins. Si l'histoire telle que nous la connaissons 
et l'archéologie ne suffisent pas à en donuer la clef, cela prouve 
simplement nôtre ignorance du passé. Peut-être faut-il ehereher le 
lien qui rattache In Chine an reste dé l'humanité dans une antiquité 
ai reculée que les générations actuelles ne sauraient y remonter. 
Nous eutrons dans le domaine de la préhistoire, et, quant à la Chine, 
cette préhistoire est pour nous un terrain encore inexploré, 





NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
CHINA WITH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
THE COAST OF THE INDIAN OCEAN DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
PART Il 
WwW. W. beeen 全 
V. 

Ormuz, Coasts of Arabia and Afrien. 


73 (1). Ying yai aking lan. 18. Hu-tu-mo-ss0 (2 g apt JAf ). Ormuz, 
This kingdom is on the eea-shore and abuts an mountains. It 


ia in trade relations with the whole world, ani, ns a consequence, 
most of the people are wealthy and none miserably poor; everyone 
looks well-to-do. *) 

Travelling by sen from Ku-li (Calicut) in n north-wosterly 
(lirection for about twenty-five days one reaches there, 

The people follow the Mohammedan religion, and pray five times 
daily, and are very sincere aud devout as fo fasting and ablutions, 

The habits snd eustonse ate puro ani honest. Their skin is white, 
and they are stout aud fine looking, Their clothing and caps are 
much embroidered. 





1) See T'en Pam, duly, 19T4, pu AiQ) March, (016, p. 61, May, 1016, pe 298, 
July, 1015, p. 874: October, 1078, p. 435. 

O) Orun le sot mentioned, se fur ay À koow, by any. Chinese writer prior to Ma 
Huey, Chine He valle Ornice during bis mission of Pate Mared Cole (], AUT) rifers 
te it as “a city of immense trade" Ji will be noted tlint Pel Esin ange it tom be reaehoil 
from Calleat dé ten dacs, while Ma Muay ooys twenty-five, this was probably the ime he 
took to make ihe jour, ent the average thw. 
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In their marriage and foneral ceremonies they follow the Mo- 
hammedan religion. !) 


78 (2). Heing oh'a shing tan. 39. Hu-tu-so-sen ( 2A. 8 ae Hy). 


One can go with n fuir wind from Oaliout to this country in 
ten days. JE is on the sea-coast. All the people are given to trading 
CR th). There is no vegelution. Cattle, camels, and horses, all 
feed on ilried sea-fish. Ik is said that there is vegetation dosp in 
the hills. They are honest in their customs, The walls are made of 
layers of stones. 

The ruler lives iu a secluded spot (CR BE), drilling troops, 
anid raising horses, The soil is poor; wheat is more abundant than 
other kinds of grain. 

Tho people are wealthy. Near the hills it is all coloured by 
sali. They dig it out and make it into dishes, plates, cupa, ani 
auch like things, so that in eating they do not have to add any 
walt. *) The houses are of layers of stones, they mre three or four 


1) Hei pony chao Many fies du, BY (Hu-lemocen), eyes “ho there marriage anil 
funeral meremonion they hare the bili’ rite cm 的 ne). the qlllcial eutevated with 
the direction of al! rites being eut défi (Wadi, judgu), (Male ln fee’: Io aay marriage 
ceremony the groom's tumily fires gives à femet to the Lili to their ralutives amt the fre 
hetweeus, after which the two familins-state their genealogical trece for thre geuvratinne 
bok; them are written down, met with thia the coremony i compicied, Lf this in oot 
lone, (ike noon) ia looked upon ea aduitercie 

“In the fuperul cercioony they make windlog sheets of Ene white cotton atulf, Chey 
aa the eorpee three Unes with hotiles of lear water, OÙ the mouth and moe with mak 
and camphor, pot ad the sheonds and place jt lo « olin, They make © grave with stonne 
in which they pot fire or eit jirhes pf clemn sand, them (hey bring the calin, take oot the 
corps, pat it ia the tomb, qorer |b with stom slabs, aad having rammai down the dirt 
they raleo à mond) +. 

2) fiat pong chao day lire de, 3, D (He-lg-mo-em), saps: “There à gmuntain on 
the seth aide of which Le mach eel sali, an the sorth aldp is rool white plaster (D a 
BE ), om the east pile le much red Aw (PJ fe. und os the west aile mich yellow 
planter (7 Bee ), 
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storeys high; the kitchen, sleeping rooms, and place for entertaining 
guests are all on top. 

The men do up their hair in Knots and wear a long shirt 
They are good archers on horseback. 

The women braid their hair hanging all around (their heads), 
putting yellow varuish on the crown, When they go out, they wrap 
their heads in cloth, and hide their faces with blue or red gauze. 
On the beading of their ears they hang strings of gold coins, and 
with a block substance (fy 44. antimony?) mixed with water they 
paint doté around their eyes (JF HE). They think tattooing of 
desigus ov the lips and face is beautiful. The rich ones hang around 
their necks necklaces of precious stones, pearla, and coral beada, 
and arounil their wrists and ankles they wear gold rings. 

They use gold and silver coins in trade. 

The products are pearls, precious stoves, amber, umbergris, 
(and the stuff call) ra-ha-lo (fi % sal ), au yonfa (#2 JB ), 
and ruys, !) | 
Ming 23d, HEE, P—LO, expe thet à mleloy come to court from Ormes in 1419 
when (hbne The wee eeht of à peters inbalun there Tie wad ane more sent there tn 


his yakssion of 1480, Helerritgg to the mountain with widae uf difirent colours mentioned 
by ihe Lei yauy chao tua tine dy, it says that oan aide prodaced pod salt, another white 
clay a= +: we) to plaster walle, another dark red earth (ip EE },sacther pullos 

Tho Hatnte, Tl, 281, sare, "The greater port (of the island of Drm) la commet of 
二 上 sii! and of moustains of salt, of ihe Mind eslled 而 FE ‘They maoufecture with this 
malt paies for purposes of eranmontalion, and pillars an whieh te plice lame" Linschoten, 
1, dr (Hskluyt Sec edit.) says that the tones of the howes of Oraar were af ronk salt. 

1} He gang ches dang tien bs, 3; 10, nage of tha iene gonda of Cirmuz that they 
are uf four kinds, the Grvt. ix called “Yen puttorned eacbroldered eut velrut 【下 AR SH 
à ht). it haem pile a tenth of in intl Jucg, wed ls twenty feed long amd terèlre feet 
Weroad, The send Sind Us culled. "as of lve mi (Jy fA, AEE M), the third 


is called “goede janes veiling” ot a (if ER L'ARDE 2) the fourth is elle 


“emirmiderrd korchint with blue and met dib designe ( Ur 
用 tm we Nedorlomatecd-indi’, TV, 309, HAL À ai with 
Malay ambdiad. 
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The goods used (in’ trading) are gold, silver, bine and white 
china-ware, coloured satins and light silks, putchuk, pepper. 

The ruler, in gratitude for the imperial bounty, came and 
presented in petson various objects. *) | 


74 (1), Ying vai shéng tan, 16. A-rax (fj FF). Aden. 


The kingdom (of A-tan) is on the sea-coast.*) {t is rich and 
prosperous, the people follow the doctrine of the Moslims, and their 
speech is Arabic ( 阿 刺 GE). Their tempors are overbearing and 
violent. They have seven to eight thousand wall trained soldiers, 
horse and foot, whom the neighboring countries fear. 

From Ku-li (Calicut) it ean be reached by ship sfter n voyage 
of n month to the west, 

In the 9th year of Yung-lo (A.D, 1411) the eunuch (Chéng Ho?), 
who had been sent by imperial command to give the king the commanis 
of the Emperor, was received with great courtesy and respect. He 
requested th people of the country to come to trade (Rt Æ 5. 
in China). *) 

The King wears a gold cap, and his clothing is n yellow robe 
held nt the waist by a girdle of gold adorned with precious stones, 
When comes the day of prayer, he changes to a white turban with 
a gold brocade cap and n white robe, When he goes out, he rides 


一 一 





1) Hoi gang claw bong feu a, le aug cif, says that in 1406 the ruler of (irmus 
tent! a high clfinial buck te Chine on the jauke of Chitug Ho; be (ook with him à pirate 
aud other presents and à petition to the Hmperor an gold lost This eusuot be male wo 
agree with the stateweute of Ming ob, 32, 0'—10, whinh planes the drt mission frou 
Ormus iw 1418. 

2) CL Geo. Phillips, JRAS., 1806, 846— 304. 

3) Ming sAiA, BQO, A, says A-tan wae twenty-two days sai} from Ko-li (Qailup). 
The trst orlasive whieh enme from it to the Ming wax ia 1418. bing Ho visited Wh 
daring hie wulasiam of 1417—1419, and again during bie mission of 1480, The last mission 
from Ades ty Chins was in 1488. No mention iy made af à mission to Aden In 1451. 
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in ms cart or on an elephant. His chiefa (4% 44) differ as to their 
caps and clothing. 

Among the people the men wear a turban, and their clothes are 
made of either sa-ha-fe (fay BS M). embroidered linens, or fine 


coton cloth (> #8 Sp #8 AN Th). They wear boots or slippers, 


The women wear long robes; on their heads a cap with bends 
aud a fringe, earrings of gold set with jewels, and bracelets of gold 
and jewels. On their toes also they have rings. Their silk veils (? Ry ), 
gold and silver trappings (7% IL) wre very fine (38 Ie ). 

Their red. gold atts (ar 4> $8) is called pu=lu-ti (pit ré #2); 
it Weighs one mace, and there are figures on the face of it. Therr 
copper coin ts called pw-lu-swn (mii ré M): it ia used in trading. *) 

The climate is constantly lot. They have no intercalition in 
theiy calendara. The ending of the moon makes the month a long 
or short one, (as) the day following the night on which the (new) 
moon has been seen begins the mouth. *) 

They ine able astronomers (HE 3¢ AE), They fix a certain 
day in spring on which the flowars will bloom, @ certain day in 
autuorn when the flowers will fade and fall, (the dates for) eclipses 
of the aun and moon, for wind, rain, the rise anil fall of the tide; 
there are wone of these things they do nok correctly determine 
(TE Be 3h). 

The «dwellings of the people have stone walls, the upper part 
is coverod with tiles or earth; they reach to forty or fifty feot in 
beight, 


Ty Phillips, Lie pun if, MAU, eae, on the authority uf de Gocje, that pu-di-f je 
Arubic Ata Fete * Perl Father" poulie on nee of a heated cirele om ihe cute, mil 
thot pales ip de Deer of Set, “Father Arch” ur “Bow on account of thy coin 
heving “the pure of ad ateh or bow on it. Toe pillar dollar, he adda, ls ecmmunly emiled 
dhe Madfe “Father trun,” tbe pitiars being taken-for gun. ‘The Muhimanian writers np 
“tthe “dark ond gold dinars of Endia, 

村 Tha taterralation of monte :ie lorbiddew by the Koria (see p, G10), 
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The hagars are well supplied with food, and (there is abundances 
of) fine raiment and books, just as in Chins, When eating rice 
they use with it very generally butter and homey, which give it a 
most agreeable taste. 

The native products are rice, wheat, hemp, beans, and greens. 
Of fruits they huve dates (E ÆE JE), 1) pine wuts, p'a-tan ( 想 4g 3 
Persian badäm, almond), dried grapes, walnuts, pomegrauates with 
scarlet flowers (FE ÉT 4 #4) peaches; spricota, and the like, 

Of animals there are elephants, éamels, cattle, sheep, fowl, ducks, 
dogs, and cata, but neither pigs nor geese. Their sheep are hornless 
with hanging dewlaps (? fq #6) and short bair. 

They have red sandal-wood, attar of roses, champake (gardenia) 
flowers, white wrapes, the fu-fu (TE HE, sebra), *) ani the “black 
and white camel-lird.” The fu-fe ts like n mule, it has a white 
head and n white face, its whole body 1e covered with fine dark 
tracings, looking aa if painted. The “black and white énmel-bird" 
(FR 46 4 Ge BB, ontrich) is like tho fe-fu. 

The &i-tin (IE BBR) hue forelegs over nine feet long, its hind 
ones are about ix feet, Besido ite ears grow two whort fleshy horns. 
It haa n cow's tail and sn deer’s body, Tt eata millet, beans, and 
flour eakes (ff FH ).*) 

7 4) Mn pomy thon due iles ts, 8 D (Haas) divtiiigiidhes tré Mini of dates 


or téshequ (FR VP FF the Mint ix like x plum (RE AEP) with n email ans, 
the frit covered with enndy aud. footing Tike «pgmr, the second ix soft wad comes in à 
aoû rake, |i tastes Like (Chinese) paréimmons, the third kiod (ie dry) Hike caf southern 
jojites aud haw ihe ame table, thie Kind is fed to: aulmiaie, 

dy Ch Chwefre eid (Pi-p's-to, Marbors wa Io Hirth anil Rockbill, op. sup, eût; 198. 
‘The an |e thore descriled, but mu mame be given IL See alee 地 六 me 74 (2), The ovtrich 
ja enti dodo due or “ésmalerane” Bee alee dere, 67 (1). 

#) Tho iiraife is, of course, the animal herp deserted, Hal pong chan Eva 有 eu le, 
3, 19" (A-tea) describes as fullowe the A‘idia of Aden: “Ite frnilegs are mise feet long, 
ite Wind Legs ola feet, Da Books hewn three clefie ( = BS. it bus w fu month ( = (1. 
Teo short fichy hosns rite front Ve back of the top if ite howl. Ti thee à come tail and 
« dévrs body "Cuie animal ia called 26e; |e este grain of any kind” The Arnbie sf 
appears first im Foi Wain's work, élit, 7% (2) 
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Thi lion in shape iw like à tiger with yellowish black hair; he 
has a big head (Qf Fy) and a wide month. The tail is rather black 
(Fj 黑 ) his hair is like a mane (999 HA), his roar like thonder. 
All the animal world ( Fy BA) fears the sight of it. !) 

Itz tribute (to the Court of China) cousisted in gold belt in- 
laid with precious stones, pearls, jewels, gold caps, ya-ku (precious 
stones) aud every other kind of precious atone, and a petition (to 
the Throne) on à leaf of gold.*) , 


74 (2). Hong cha shéng tan. 36. A-van (fap FF). 


From Ku-li (Calicut) this country con be reached with a 
favourable wind in twenty-two days. It is on the #en-const, It has 
no vegetation. The soil is fertile, and millet and wheat grow in 
grent abundance, The walls. of the town are of rocks, the houses 
of layers of fo-tu stones ( ie HE 44 « coral stones?)*) and three or 
four storeys high, the kitchen and sleeping rooms being on top. 

Their customs are good, and all the people live in abundance. 
Men and women twist up their hair and wear a long shirt When 
the women go out, they wear a blue veil to hide their faces, and 
cover their heads with m cotton ‘cap 50 Bs nol to expose Lo visw 


1) Chang Sheng 0 edition of (he Fivg-gen bow je the chapter on Ormuz and alter the 
description of the Ton the fillowing: There ie also found there an animal cullal fees 
shang fé (EA LE FR) an by te native pat obi CHE jie) JE). 14 in tite 
big eat fw alee, the whale leedty La like (hat of @ tortoieeyhel! ent, 1t how black wore ft fs 
gentle gad Kind, mot Serer [ke the lon and the leopard, When animals ome it, they prostrate 
thameaives ty the grand; (is the king ofthe mnjmal Mingdom.” Ju gang cas dung tien Im, 
at, 10° (Hu-lu-pno-sut) Teprodaces the above, it gives the name of this noimal as Asi-gu-budcodid 
(EF TE i 2) 

2) Hut yang chan dooy fem fn, €, TE— 13 (Atom) sera that ie LAS the eanach Li 
(29S) aa athucs wore saut to. Adin with Imperial laitory patent. 16 wlio remarks Cat 
4armg the reign of Yung-lo Adew sont an envoy with » petition où gold leaf ind presenta. 

3) See on phis term repre, Fl) mw Ts 
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their forms: In their ears they wear a number of gold coins, and 
around their necks they hang o fringe. 

The untive products aro sheep ($$ 2): between their, brenats 
to their tila hang down nine pieces (of Hesh?), so they are called 
“nine-tailed sheep” (44 Æ 2). There are also thousand Hi 
camels, donkeys with black mottling (#8 4 4E LS, zebras), camel- 
footed birds (ostriches), gold coins, and leoparis. 

The goods (used by the Chinese) in trading here are gold, silver, 
coloured satine, blue and white porcelain, sandal-wood, and popper. 

lis ruler, in gratibade for the imperis! favours, went in person 
to Court with presents. 


75 (1). Ying yaoi shéng ton. 15, Tsv-ra-eon (fl $F FL). Djofar. 


This country is between the sen and the moantains.*) To the 
east and south ia nothing bot the sea. To the north and west are 
ranges of mountains. Que reaches it from the kingdom of Ku-li 
(Oalicut) journeying north-westward for ten lays and nights. It has 
no wallud towns or villages. The people. all follow the religion of 
the Moaslims, Their physical appearance is gooil, their culture ia great, 
the language sincere, 


1) Fel Hain anse frequent bee of the dorm ding pau lnstend of yang, pee appne, 
fist peu elev Quay Gee du, €, 10 (¥ld-lu-mo-sel) sage that at Orme they hod four 
binds af wher: (1) Nine-teiled showy, (2) Big-teiled oleeyi, (8) Vog-teiled sleep, ond (4) 
Fighting sharp, ln a foutnite it addey “The big-tefled shetp lave à ball over n fout broud 
which drags au the ground and wrighe over twouly cation ‘The dugtalial aliep has u tail 
like a gant over dre feet long. The fighting sheop (rama) ate twp feet even or eight inohes 
high, An frowt there wool de left bang, om the hindpart i be elipped ebwert, Tt hand là like 
{lint of an wrdinary sheep; the horns bend fureur, and on (ap of tham they cerry fran 
platen which Jingle we they move. Thin hint of sheep is fond of Sighting, acd smitruns 
(好 事 af) rase thea by bet ow for money we other things.” 
#) First. oomtiona! in Chinese literture in Classi under the form We-fe 
(HL BE. iran aud Mookbill, op, amp, vif, 116, 106. 
“Bling AAA, BG, 7, aye À Miret sent = mission to the Ming to 142), and that 
Ching Ho went there during his mission of 142] and that of 1450, 
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The king wraps around his head a piece of fine white cotton. 
His clothing is of light blue flowered silk, or n woven gold brocaded 
robe. He wears boots or sandals. Before and behind a detachment 
(mounted on) elephants, camels, and horses, accompany him, all 
playing on pi-li ( SE. pipes) and ap-n (4 接 ， Persian zurna, 
fiageoleta). 

The people wear a tarban, a long gown, boots, or shoes. On 
the day of prayer (shuma) they close their business for half a day, 
(then) both old and young bathe, change their clothing, and anoint 
themselves either with rose-water, gharu-wood, or frankincense, 
both their clothes and their bodies. After which they burn on o 
brazier gharu or sandal-wooû, and then they perform their religious 
ceremonies, After its termination they scatter perfume all over the 
streets aud market places, give alms (228: fq), and with thot it 
in over, 

As to marriages and funerals, they follow the Moslim teaching. 
The climate is continually as in autumm; there is no cold. 

In trading they use a gold coin weighing two mace, which is 
one inch and a half (sic) in diameter, with characters on it and 
the image of a man; also copper coins weighing four candareens, 

The native products are frankincense, which is the sap of a tree. 
There is also dragon's blood, aloes, myrrh, an-Asi-heiang (benxoin), 
liquid storax (RE & AH), mu-pich-tzt (Momordica cochinchinenris), 
and the like, all of which they exchange for Chinese hempen cloth 
(£F). silks, and china-ware. 

They huve rice, wheat, beans, hoth the av GE) the shu (ZB), 
nnd the chi (#9) varieties of millet, hemp, gourds, and egg-planta, 
aa likewise cattle, borses, mules, cate, dogs, and ducks. 

The “monntain-camel-bird” (Lj Be $3, i-c., ostrich) hae « 
slim neck, a fowl's body like a crane's, but three to four feet long, 
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feet with two toes, and hair ( 4) like s camel, hence it is called 
“eumel-bird.” 1) 

As to camels, they have those with à single hump, and those 
with double humps, The people ose them for riding, and their flesh 
is also for sale in the markets. 

Its tribute (to the Court of China) is frankincense, camel-birds 
{ostriches}, and other objects. 


74 (2). Hering ch'a shing lan, 38, Tao-ra-xun (LEE Be). 


With « fair wind one may reach this country from Calicut ia 
twenty days. The walls ate made of rocks, the houses of Inyers of 
lo-ku CHE J¥¥ 4G. coral stone?); they are three or four storeys high, 
in shape like pagodas; the kitchen and bedrooms are all on top. 
The country is extensive, but the crops sparse. The soil is brownish, 
and has oo vegetation. ‘The people tuke fish in the sea and dry 
them, eating the larger ones, and feeding the smaller ones to their 
euttle, horses, camels, and sheep. *) 





1) Of, aupres, 74 (1) where the ostrich ie mulled by Ma the “hlurk and. white camel 
bird” Wang Ta-ylien (Tino à eid div, 74) spesking of à plane in Afrion culled Ma-ow-li 
CM 46 HE raters to ostriches oe “hiry cream’ ( fll #8). orer wight feet high, 
and which fed on stoves, #19 it hears à person elapping his lande, (t atretehes wut lis 
ims, and dapom. À queer sight to we! Of a trath 18 W © weird thing!” 

Poh lat (ufr, TT (1) alla the strich 2'o Fi oti (ERE, D SAE) or *eamet-footed 
tir.” 

4) Ton Batata (11, 196) saya, “We embarked ot Clin for the eity of Zhaftr alkwinadh 
(*Zhater of the seit and bitter planta”)... it le sltaxted at the extremity of the Yemen 
op the cova: of the sen of the Tndien, and botere of prive are esperted theuee to Indis, 
the voyage during © full month, if thy wind le ferowrable; aad 1 mryyell have murs dune 
im twenty eight days the voyage from Kalikath, a vity of Talia, to thafar.... The town 
of Er ts in à dmert country, æithout sitinges or dnpendosrion The market Îs outenie 
of the tows, ja n eahuth called Hardji, and it is one of tho dirtiest, worst swelling of 
markets, and with ant Siew, où account of the great quantity of fruit mad Gah sold there... . 
Nearly all the venders je the market sre women slaves, all dressed in bisck. The priovipal 
culture of the poopie of Zhatsr le millet (ddured) which they water ly means of very detp 


CROSS RO PR ON 
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Men and women do op their hair in knots. They wear a long shirt, 
When they go aut, they cover their heads and faces with a cloth, 
so that the men may not see them. 

They are honest in their usages. 

The products are the teu-de-fa (i Hi) PE, giraffe), gold coins, 
leopards, ostriches, frankincense, ambergris. 

The goods used (in trading) are gold, silver, sandal-wood, rice, 
pepper, satina, light silles, chins-ware. 

The ruler, touched by the imperial bouuty, sent a mission to 
Court with objects of tribute. | 


76 (1). Hsing ofro whény lan. 33, Po-ta-wa ( À Hi] HÉ). Brawa.i) 


Going south from Pieh-(li}-lo (Belligam) in Hui-lan (Céeylou) 
ons con reach this country in twenty-one day. It is near the 
country of Mu-ku-tu-sha (Mogadisho) and lies along the sen-coast, 
The town walls are made of rocks, the houses of layers of stones, 
The island ( i) is without vegetation, the land n broad, salty waste. 
It has n salt lake in which, however, grow trees with branches. 
After a long time they pull them out of the water, when their fruits, 
or weeds, become white salt. 


mile... They bare oleo o kind of wheat, called ‘oles, but which io truth es kind of 
harley, Kice fo imparted from India, end 54 constitutes the principal food of tht Inhabitants, 
The dirhema of this tow aro on alloy of copper and tio, and are not current elsewhere, .. . 
The iobebitent of Zhufkr are modest, with good dispositions, virthoun, en loving forelgners, 
Thelr clothing is of cotton, whieh le imported from lis. . 

1) CL Nirebchnnider, Aucun Hess amd dreds, 21. Mu ile te Ming 
shik, B2QG, TH. Vel Hain was the first Chinese writer Vo imeullon thie plans wad alan 
(Hin-pa (77 CH), Lead (T8 (1), and Mogndinho (79 (1) No mention in made of any of 
thu places in the Asi yang chao tury tien 加 . 

Meg adil, HOC, T, says thet lerween 1416 and 1483 lt seni four missivns to. Chinn, 
amd that Ching Mo wisited it twine {during that time). Be again went there dirring his 
mission D $430, In the euumerstion of the cuuntrice visited ly Ching Ho ie Minny ih 
LRO, 4) sk te sali) le wens tu Pebla (AB M). 1 think this i an error for Pulse, 
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In their habits the people are virtuous, They do not till the 
soil, but earn their living by fishing. Men and women roll up their 
hair, wear a abort shirt, and wrap around them a piece of eotton. 
The women wear gold coins in their ears, and around their necks 
4 pendant fringe. They have only onious and garlic, but no gourds 
of any kind ( J, Hi). 

The natural products are the ma-ha animal (5 BA HR, civet 
eat?) which is like the eAf-chang BF fa, musk deer), the Ava-fe-tu 
(AE iG WE, zebra) which is like a piebald donkey, leopards (#y), 
chi deer | Er ), rhinoceros, myrrh, frankincense, ambergris, elephants’ 
tusks, and camels. 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are gold, silver, 
sutins, ailka, rioe, heans, and china-ware, 

The ruler, louched by the imperial bounty, sent tribute to our Court, 


77 (1). Haing oo shing lan. 34. Onc-ru (ff 3h WW). Jabo. 


This locality is adjacent to Mu-ku-tu-shu (Mogadisho),*) The 
village is pretty deserted (if ZY SE). The walle are of rocks, 
the houses of loyers of stones, 

Hore also the customs are pure. Men and women roll up their 
hair. The mon wrap around them a picee of cotton cloth; the women, 
when they go out, have » bead-covering of cotton cloth; they do 
not expose either their bodies or their faces, The soil is of a yellowish, 
reddish colour, For a number of years it may not rain. There is 
no vegetation. 

They draw water with cog-wheels from deep wells (go Hi 
SR FL). *) They carn their living by fishing, The natural products 


1) Of Bretschonider, op. ae ef, £2. 


2) Pei wie pon fu. ov. GA. or fd By EA. 2 99 Re HI FE. 


OÙ what [in Baiuts ony in speaking of Djofar (ent, TS (2), sole) concerning the deep 


| 
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are lious, gold coins, leopards, eamel-footed birds (ostriches), which 
are aix or seven fect tall, and with feet like a camel's, frankincense, 
amber (<> #44). 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are vermilion (? 7h #R). 
antine, light silks, gold, silver, china-ware, pepper, rice. 

The ruler, huviug received the imperial presents, was filled with 
gratitude, aud sent articles of tribute, 


78 (1). Heing ch'a shing tan, 87. La-ss (Ha) 444). 1) 


Tt can be reached in twenty days from Ku-li (Calicut) with a 
fair wind. [t is on the sea-cosat, The walls are of rocks. Adjacent 
to the hills (or, near this place, $f 山 ) it is n desert. There is 
no vegetation. Cattle, sheep, camels, horses, are all fed on dried 
sea fish. The climate is constantly hot, The soil is barren, the crops 
pour, though there is wheat. It does not rain for years at a time, 
They dig wells, and draw the water by means of a pair of cog- 


wivels in à sheep-skin big ( #2F Hi Se Be 4S 7k). 

Both sexes do up their hair in a knot (28 ee) and wear a 
long shirt. The women cover their heads like those of Hi-lu-ms-sqtl 
(Ormoz). The walle (of the town) are of Inyers of stone, the houses 
are of muil and three or four storeys high, on top are the kitchen 


willy, Bee alue bare, 72 (1) aud 70 (1) Ming ebid, Qi, A ape if went frequent mimiont 
ti China daring (he Fang-le perind, aod thet Ching Hin visited, it, bat nn date js étre. 

1) 44 Beolanhnelder, op. sap. vit, 21. This locality remains unidentified. 1t would 
seem that it most hove beep near the two pronoding gore, that in te say, on the Somali ont. 
Ti ereme poestite thal Laan ie ee error for Sales which may be Lelie on the Herbers coma 
wud which, aooortiog to the Myvatn (TE, 180), extended to Mogaitisho (Mukdushau). "Th 
old Chisese may of Geo. Phillips shows à La-wa CHa) Fie betwee A-tay (I 丹 ， 
Ades) end Shib-li-erb (5 里 i. 二 am perbipe this id the correct |ocalion of Lien, 
though À incline to leo for It on the Sommii cout, Ming afsh, 26, % sayy nothing 
of ite loestlon. Tc pent n minim ty) Ching in 1416, aod auhsequentiy on two osousians. 
Ching Ho visited je during bin saleaione of 1447 and 1490. 
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and sleeping rooms, and here guests are entertained. On the lower 
storeys live the slaves, 

The products are ambergris, frankineense, thonsand fi camels. 
The people are sincere. They have funeral ceremonies. They address 
prayers to the devile and goxdis. 

Their ruler, moved by the imperial bounty, sent an envoy with 
a memorial on a leaf of gold and articles of tribute. 

The goods (used by the Chinese in trading here) are gold, silver, 
satine, light silks, china-ware, rice, pepper, sandal-wood, kin-yén 
(Asiuny, benxoin). 


79 (1), Maing aka shing lan. 35. Mu-xo-re-suc (AR AP 都 Hi). 
Mogadisho. *) 

Going from Hsino Ko-lun (Kalam) with a ferourable wind one 
can reach this country in twenty days. It is on the seu-const. 
The walls are piles of stones, the houses are of layers of stones 
and four or five storeys high, the cooking and the entertaining of 
guests all being done on top. 

The men do up their hair in knots hanging all around (4% 3 
四 He) and wrap cotton cloth around their waists. The women do 
op their lair in a chignon behind and brighten up the crown with 
yellow varnish (3 BF 光 JA). From their ears hang a number 
of strings (of coins?), around their necks they wear silver rings, 
and a fringe hangs down on the breast. When they go aut, they 
cover themselves with a cotton sheet, and veil their faces with blue 
gauze. On their feet they wear ahoes or leather slippers. 

Near the (foot of the) mountain the couubry is a desert of 
brownish cil and stones. The soil is poor, the crops sparse. Ït may 





1) Miny sid, 226, 7°, sage it sent à mission to China in 1416, aud that Ching Ho 
visite It during bis mislons of 1417 and 1490. 
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not rain (sometimes) for a umber of years. They make very deep 
wills and draw np the water in eheep-skin bags by means of cog- 
wheels (24 Hi VA 3 JE SS 7K). They are excitable and obstinate 
( 6). Archery is a part of their military training, The rich 
ure neighborly with the people. The poor people get their living 
by catching sea-fish im nets; these they dry and est, and also feed 
their camels, horses, cattle, and sheep on them. 

The native products are frankincense, gold coins, leopards, amber- 
gris. The goods used in trading (here by the Chinese) are gold, 
silver, coloured satins, sindul-wood, rice, china-ware, coloured taffetas 
The tuler, in pursuance of custom, brought articles of tribute. 


BO (1). Too € chth lio, 92, Ten-1' anc (se i ). Mecca. 


Most of the land is a sandy desert, It was anciently called the 


land of Yüu-ch'ong ($2 JAA), and it has also the name of the 


Western Oity (DE 4%). *) 

The whole year it is as warm se in spring time (风景 融 
Fu 四 时 Le Æ th). The soil is fertile, and rice grows. The 
ptople live in contentment. 

There is n land route from Yiin-nan which, in a year or more, 
leads to this country, There is also a way thither by the Weatern 
Ocean, Its generally used name is “the Heavenly Hall" (FE 4). 
They have the Moslim calondar which differs from the Chinese 
show *hih calendar (5% 时 fff) throughout the whole length (of 


一 


1) CL Bretwhnelder, Mediewat Retarches, 11, 000-301. 1 hove found no esplandiian 
of the unme Yiin-ch'ung; vas it be intended fo trauseribe Faffrel, which is asid to hare 
bees the eenient and proper nome of Medina wr \te terrilery ? ‘The nome does nd unde 
ln the early Chinese descriptions uf Arkin, Tang eda, GOUT gad Sung aiid, 400, In 
the former Medina in called Motins (JE Hi Hf. 
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the year) by three days Their calculated number of duys never 
varies, 1) ‘ 

The climate is hot, In their customs they esteem sooilness. 
Mea and women braid their huir and wear fine cotton shirts wrapped 
aroond with a piece of fine cotton. 

The Western horses over eight feet ligh are raised in this country, 
The people live mostly on mare's milk mixed with rice (PPP AR 
Fy À }, 50 they are stout. 

‘Az trading goods there are used (here) silver, coloured satiné, 
blue and white porcelain, iron pots, and such like things. 时 


80 (2). Aeiny cha sling lan, 40. Tres-ranc (FE FF ). 


This kingdom can be reached from Hu-lo-mu-ssû (Oras) in 
ten days. Ib is the remotest of the Western Ocean. It is said that 
there is a land route which leads, after a yeur's journey, to China. 
Tt is for the most part a desert, sandy waste. Tt was anciently 
known by the name of Yun-ch'ung (5 7p), ‘and was part of tho 
Hai-yil (PG i, Western Regions). : 

The climate is mild, being spriog-like during the whole year, 
The soil is fertile, and rice abundant. The people follow peacefol 
purauite. Men and women wear o long white shirt. The men shave 
their heads and wrap s turban around them. The women plait their 
hair and wear it in a onil, In their eustoms they like goodness. 
The ruler has uo trouble with the people, nor has he to inflict 
punishmenta on them, for they are naturally good; theft and 


i) Koran, Sure LX, expe: “Morcover the complete camber of months with fiod be 
iwalre menthe, which were ordained in the book of God... Verily the tromaferring of à 
soered inooth to another mooth je an additional jnfidelity,..." Gale's translation (London, 
L880), 168. The fiitemalition of month: was ronsequently strictly forbidden. 

2) Of Hirth ond Bockbill, op. ee. ont, 124. 
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robbery are ankoown, and high and low live in pente and 
harmony, À) 

In olden times they bailt a mosque. The firat day of the 
month is when they (first) see (the new) moon, (then) the raler 
and all the people worship Heaven. The ceremony consists solely 
in ealling out its praise. This temple is divided into four squares 
(FF). each square has ninety divisions (FH), there are in all 
three hundred and sixty divisions. The pillara are of white jade 
(A +, ia, marble?), the ground of yellow kan-yñ CH #1.) 
In the temple thore is an black stone which is over ten feet square, 
Tt is said that in the time of the Han it first-came down from Heaven. 
The atoreys of this temple are of medium height, the tops are like 
a pagoda (i.e., dome-shapel?), In view of the heat of the day they 
hold their markets after sun-down and tuto the night. *) 

The natural products are gold, wmber, precious stones, parle, 
lions, camels, tev-fa-fa (giraffe), leopards, dear, They lave horses 
eight feet high, and which are called Heavenly Horses (FE JE). 


1) Fei Hein bas drown from “Wong ‘Piesiion's bowk for these bw poragronhy The 
same Tienfang of “Heavenly square” is inten from the Arabie Kaede or “Coke” See 
Hirth amd Horlhill, op put it, LES, mule: 

#) 6 sens proacthin that bee-ye ja an error for ii-taw ( EE H) whith Chao Jahn 
mentions as the materia) weed for the walle af the pais of the Onliph, and which tas 
represent Arabic publie "mere or ‘alubaster. Ste Hirth and Rockhill, it sup cif, 116, 
180, i. 

3) Hei gang chan keny tiew Iv, 3, LB (Tlen-fang) saye: “A hundend 8 Ww the weal 
af this country de the city of Meti-ne ES IE #4. Médina}. To the eastof tha city 
(af Medina) to the tomb of she bhely Mohammad ( 2 fé nth KN On 
the top uf the tomb there ix oonelantiy day. mad night = brilllunt colosred refulgmnen 
Thahind the tomb there in à epring eniled api fy'ae-ts'2s ( 阿 iy fs 5. ka, the 
well Zemeem) ; ite water ie delightfdly emeet, and hoe the power of qaiilling tha raging waves. 
Those who jonrmey by des carry it-on hoard their chips. Ef » storm enddanly arises, they 
sprinkle it (on the waters) when the wares ond billowy anbside.” CE Wirth aod Rockhill, 
oy. mp. ef, LL, Hahn & 

The same work (2%, 14") wtates that the great masque (of Mecen) waa called K*he-pal 
CHEE 阿 FE, Kaabe), This be the only pusuge la which the ame Kaëks poor, 
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The goods used (in trading here) are gold, silver, rolls of satin, 
coloured ailk taffetas, blue and white poreclain, irou caldrons, and 


pans ($96). 

The ruler of the country and hie ministers are very grateful to 
ithe Heavenly Dynasty, and their missions are constantly bringing 
presents of lions and Fi-lin (giruffes) to offer up as tribute, 1) 


81 (1). To dékih lio. 97. Ma-no-ssti-ur (PER MES By BYE). Mosul (2) ?) 


(This place) is over eight thousand li from the country of the 
Arabs, and is adjacent to the kingdom of Ch‘ing-pan-nu ( ling 板 4 ). 
It is two hundred and odd ii away from the sea, by a stream falling 
into it. (There is also) a rocky road, rough and irregular, which leads, 
after three hundred odd fi, to the seat of government. 

The lund is as flat as a table, The climate ia equable. Tho customs 
and usages are thrifty. Men and worhen braid their hair, Their eyes 


1) Hei perd chan Bony teu ta, 2, 12" (l'lemung) anger “In the Asiian-té period 
(1496 —1498) the envoy Chdeg Ho uu artiving in the Western Ocean eut an interpreter 
aod peven eu oo native ahlpe to this eawntey with Imperial prevente of musk, porenliin, 
piters nf satin. They got hark in a year’s timo and broaght with them rare precivus atowes 
of various colours, girafe, lions, vetrighes, nt, and also a plan of the great ss (lit 
the Tieo-fang, or Kaabo). The king of T'hen-fang mut aloo hile mivister Shan (PP HER) 
wad nthere with presents fap (he Court.” Son aloo Hretechunisier, Mewiamed Kemarcies, LE, 
404 一 100 

2) This te presaombly the Wael (277 而 (RE à ot Chao 和 hm which has been 
Ldvntifted with Mesnl. See Hirth aod Rockhill, op, eme. cf, 140, What Wang says of manne 
ty iniereting; as for the real af the chapter it even to bea jumble absolutely inerplimable 
and eertalnly having wething to de wiih Moral. 

En ancthir chapter of his work (Pa-silt-l)) whith secmé to nue of mach the same quality 
as the present ane (for it. nop eefer to ong pert of Persin or Teekestan whore, as lin dure, 
“they ext ronat malton nd wear camels fair cloth’ ehifie") Wang motes that the goods 
word la trading conéist in felt wed rugs, cotonred eatins, Yis-nan beaves 2B HE}, 
gold, allver, We Leow 1 fs gH. Japanese ironF), lusrabun seed, ivory comte, iron-wax, 


Tati er ( S35 St) Hy ME Re), out cum ke things, 1 have no mea 
of explaining them terme; 2y'fi-se-ent-Hi may te en error for Teleauill, ur per prras 
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ats (round?) like a brasa ball, They wear a long shirt. They boil 


" gea-water to make salt, and ferment airih leaves (i. e., leaves of the 


Piper betel li.) to make spirits. They have chiefs. 

The native products are rock salt ( 7p ES), mares’ milk, grapes, 
rice, ind wheat, The grains of their wheat are over half an inch long. 

Every year in the eighth aad ninth moons it rains manun (-H- & ), 
then the people make a pool to collect it in, At sun-rise, when it 
condenses like (drops of) water, they dry it, lis flavour is very like 
that of crystallized sugar. They also store it away in jars and mix 
it with hot water to drink wa a cure for malaria ($2 4). There 


is an old saying that this ia the country of the Tathagnta, the manna 


king (HS Æ tm 3K). 

The goods used in trading are t2"i-su-se#-li cotton cloth ( i 
it Hy ME Thi), dark gold (3 4), white copper, coral (Fy À 
FF), Shé-p'o (Jara) estton cloth, «te. 


82 (1), Tao 4 chih Wo. 94, Te'ing~vao-to ( fe He EE). Zangnebar. 


This couutry is to the south-weat of the Ta Shih (Arabs). 1) 
There are no trees on the coast: most of the land je saline. The 
arable ground is poor, so there is but little grain of any kind, and 
they mostly ruine yams to take its place, 

Tf any ship going there to trade carries rice ax cargo, it makes 
very large profits, 

The climate is irregular. In their usages they have the rectitude 
of olden times, | 


1) This terme fo be ihe Th" dnig-po ( 楼， ur Zenguehur of Choa Ju-kue we ble 
K'an-lien! Ta'dag k's ( Fi # Je 期 1 Which there jy gond resem for thinking jmieludud 
the lai of Pembe and Maduguseur, pr both, li seeme therefore likely thet the nam 


shout be eorceoted ta remit Te'Enevpa( HAY lo. Yat à #44 Yio dining dép, YT, ine 
dientes this amendment ee mereasary. 


NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF CHINA Frc. 623 


Men and women twist up their hair; they wear a short seamless 
shirt. The oceupation of the people is netting birds and bonsts 
for food. : 

They boil sen-water to make salt and ferment the juice of the 
sugar-cane to make spirits, They huve a ruler. 

The native prodocty comprise red sandal-wood, dark red sugar- 
cane, elephants’ tasks, ambergris, native gold, ya-touf tan-fan ( 
Lea fe 把 ， lit., “doek-hill sulphate of copper"),1) 

The goods used in trading sre ivory boxes, trade silver, coloured 
eating, mod the like. 


83 (1). Taw à chih lio, 96. Kaw-mar-1x (+H #4 Hi ). 
Comoro Islands (9). 


This country is the land of the fleet horses of the south-west, 
aud is not far from Fo-laug (Bd $8 Ub M1 QL, the country of the 
Franks), Riding the winds with all sails set one ¢an reach it in 
two months from the country of Kii-nan (Quilon). *) 

They build ships in this country to transport horses. Their sides 
are of planks, and they uso neither nails nor mortar (to join them), 
but coco-nut fibre, Each ship has two or three decks with a board 
shed (over the upper deck?) To make head against leaking, the 
sailors take turns, day and night, without any intermission, at 
bailing out the water. In the lower hold of ‘the ship they carry a 


1) Chad Juckon pefers to the ative of Chung-hi 《中 F8. Somali hoast} wetting 
bledi af ponege Me aloo refers Lo anndal-wond, ltory, mai ambergris as products uf Ta'img-pa. 
Mares Pole (11, 404) spents of the rrdsunial wood of Mailagesesr See Hirth and Monkhill, 
op. mu. mit, 116, 140. 

2) Vhis ia the (iret md only reference la these lalands 1 hove found in Chinese pee. 
graphical warke § think there ie litth or no doubt that the Comoro sslamds are hare 
reftrred tu. One dus the principal shipping point for bores to fodie ig the time of 
Marco Pole aad Thi états On iho chips for carrying bores, of, Marce Polo, 1, 168. 
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mass of pressed-down frankincense (TR JA SL 4 MR HZ): above 
this they earry several hundred heads of horses. 

The horses have small leads, thin tails, deer-ahaped bodies, 
with well drawn-up bellies, and hoofs that are os hard as steal. 
They are over seven feet high, and in the space of a day and night 
can travel a thousand fi, 

There is also found (in Kan-mai-li) puichuck, and n variety 
of ambergris. Ali (other) products (obtained or for sale here) come 
from Fo-ling (the country of the Franks). +) 

Merchants who go to trade in the Western Ocean carry out 
with them auch things us eloves, mutmegs, blue eatins, musk, red 
beads, Su-chon and Hang-chou coloured sutins, aapan-wood, blue 
and white porcelin-ware jars, and fron in tare, ‘They make the 
journey home with pepper which brings them great profit, No ships 
carry out with them, roughly speaking, goods of the value of the 
tenth part of what they bring hack. 


84 (1), Tao à hth liv, 91, La-ouieu-r's (HE fm BE), *) 
Berbera Coast (¥). 


This kingdom is in the extreme western part of the world 
(3 PHS FL), but the king lives on the gen coast. 


1) Chav Jukes (Pipelo, Berbers coast) refers to the puithak prodaned there, He 
mye tlerwhere (PLT), 35) thal (4 came from the Hadtrament cont On amborgria, see 
supra, $4 (2), pote 

2j Tio i ehik lio Amand cheng, 10, sage thi Erik chararter should be Mo ( EE 9, 
ot he auggrais Masoat 5 斯 ms Lie )- Tf the vorrestion tu Mo-k'iehit's (a right, 
than we hare, a thie work len notes, Chan J mkaa'e Mok teh la (ER {ln A. Mogreb- 
chakas, thr Far Weyt, Maroon). In this eu the corst faberies may aïther bn hese 
referred to by (hao gs existing slong tha Mogreb cosa, of these veus fhe const of I"l-ai-yoh | 
HEY FE; EY), Tunis and Æripoll} Sow Hirih ant Rockhill, op, sap. cit, 104, 430 ‘The 
poople deseribed bere by Wang Ta-yilau seem, however, lu be argrots or Somalia; the milk 。 
diet of the pepe peints te the latter, 


NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF CHINA ETC. (95 


The land is poor, glutinous millet (2, durwA) is raised on it. 

The people make their dwellings with tiers of stones. They ex- 
covate the earth to a depth of over ten feet to store the grain in, 
and it will keep for three years without rotting. 

The climate @ hot in the autumn, and cool in summer. The 
customs are: simple. Men and women are long and lank and of 
strange appearance. Their hair is two inches long, and does not 
seem to get longer. They wear pu-'ung garments (74 Hi] Ze) 
with a black sarong tied around them. L 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous millet 
(dura) to make spirits. They live on cow's milk. 

Among the local products m the c/*ing-lany-kan coral-tree (À 
FR FF HI À Hit). This tree is from over ten fest to seven or eight 
or even only one foot in height. In autumn and winter the people 
ito in bouts to gather it, To a wooden erdss-pole they fasten a net 
with strings attached to it above, Then they fasten ropes at both 
end of the wooden (cross-pole), and the men in the boats hanl it 
along cutting off the trees which are pulled up in the met, 

The goods used in trading are silver, coloured satins, Wu-lun 
cotton cloth, and euch like things. 


85 (1). Taw à ohih tio. 98. Lo-r'o-san (Se 3 Hf). 1) 
Berbera Const 


This country (M) is adjoining the mountains to the right 


(i.e, the west) of Ma-kia-na (pi Im OB Ay Li ROB). A 


1) Wt poem posible that Lo-p'oam te the Lao-p'o-ss (He Fh RE) ol the Tam 
dim, SOS, which wae penibly on the Soomli cout; the drisking of the blood of animals 
pointe that way also Hirth, Chia ond fde Homes Orient, 204, places it, however, in. the 
Sinai Péninwula This weal is one of (he countries which the author certainiy dif not visit, 
and the event of which proliably caused Ma Thuan to doubt the erodibility of the stary 
when da peed the book before embarking on his voyages 
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weird-looking peak rises aloft (47 Æ Æ H) in shape like a 
phantom horse dashing away (4n KK JG Fp Bh). This locality 
(i. e., Lo-p'o-ssti) is situated close to the sen, 

Males and females are strange looking. They do not weave, and 
they have no clothing; they cover their bodies with birds’ feathers, 
They do not use fire in preparing their food, but gobble the skin 
(and all), and drink the blood. They nest in caves, and nothing more. 
But though their food and lodgings are primitive (ff ‘a Z), it 
matters not CH HI Wa th). Silk, fine and coarse hemp (#$ 麻 
4 ¥P), the succession of cold and beat, can they not be disregarded? 
What are the differences in climate a thousand /j to the worth and 
south of the Lo (river) compared to those of the miserable countries 
in the Ocean! 

This country is scorching hot (? Ht Hh $4 JE 2° 4), 0 the 
inhabitants need not be concerned at uot having any clothing, and 
they naturally follow the moving chariot of space and time, No 
wonder they gobble their food, that they do not choose their nesting 
places, and that they are not concerned with trade; it is the Paradise 


of remote antiquity! ( 太 击 之 天 次 )， 


CHRISTIANS AT CHÉN-CHIANG FU 


hy 
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The existence of Christinn Churches at Chén-chiang in the 
thirteenth century is recorded by Marco Polo in his chapter on 
that place, which reads as follows: — 

Ci denise de ta cite de Cinghianfu, 

Cinghianfu est ane cite dou mangi. les iens sunt ydules & sunt 
au graut kaan. & ont monoie de carte il niuent de merchandie & 
dars il ont soie aseg il font dras dores & de soies de maintes faisonz 
il bi a richos mercant & grant il ont ueneionç & chaceison de bestes 
& de osiaus asec, il ont grant planteci des bles & des chouses de 
uiure i] hi a deus eglise de oristious oestorin & ce nuint des 
niece. xxviii, sus, de lancarnasions de crist en ca. 6 wog dirni comant 
il auint, il fu uoir qe anques nei auoit eu moistier de cristienx, 
ne seis en dieu eristieng lusque a .m.ce.lsxviii, ang. bi fu seingnor 
por le grant kaan trois anx marsarchia qui estoit cristienx nestorin. 
Et cestai marsarchis hi fist faire celles ji. eglise & de celes tens 
en cha hi a ea glise que deuant nei auoit: eglise ne cristions ne 
or nox partiron de ceste mainetie. & uoç conteron dune autre cite 
mout grant ge est apelles tinghingiu. +) 


t) Paria, Hill, Net, MS Prangais No, 1116, fol. 05 +? (c. exiviil); Record de vopayes, 
tom. J, 1824, pe 105 (2 OXEIX) OL YI Coton, Mare Pole, vol. I, y. 170, 177: 


and ZNCRRAS, vol sil, 1026, p #4, Cinghianfi le of ouure Chéo-chiang ar 
ry 





—— 
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This passage has been corroborated in the most interesting way 
aud very much amplified by the notices of Christians which were 
discovered by the late Archimandrite Palladius about forty-five yeara 
ago in the Chih-whun Chén-ohiang chih. Palladins poblished versions 
of some of these first in Russian, we believe, in 1873 and then in 
English in The Chinese Recorder, 1875, pp. 108-113, The most: 
important of the Chinese texts waa printed by the late H. Havret SJ. 
in Variétés Sinologiques No. 12, 1897, pp. 385,386. For further 
acquaintance with the Chinese texts we are indebted first to Monsieur 
P. Pelliot who very kindly placed at our disposal the extracta he 
lind mae at Moscow, and secondly to the bookshop of the Church 
of England Mission at Peking which under Bishop Norris prompt 
onil energetic management has obtained for ua a copy of the book 
itaelf, This is now the property of M. elliot. 

Neither the Chit-winn Chén-ehiang ohih nor the still older Chia- 
tiny Chin-cliony chil is included im Qh'ien-lung's Great Catalogue. 
They were not known to be extant until a manuseripl copy came 
into the possession of pt 7 Yüan Yiian in 1795. He presented 
this to the Imperial Paluee, after making two trauacripla, one of 
whieh he deposited in the Library of the #E [|] Chiao-shau Mo- 
uastery; the other he kept in his own 30 3S HE Weu-hetian lou. 
Roth works are anonymous; but the Ge By ff BA Shu lu chick ri 
names fig je Lo Hsien as the author of the earlier topography, 
while the Yüun work, in the opinion of WE At Liu Pin-shu, 
came from the hand of it 着 9 Yi Asi-la, a nutire of Chin- 
chiang. This attribution ia confirmeil by 陆 Fun hi Lu Hein-yitan *), 





Chinkiamg on tle right Wank of the Yangise aboot 140 miles from ite month and at the 
polut where the Grand (Cann! crowes the river. For if Ai @ deu egding ete, the Paris MS 
Latin No. 8100 [printed i the Rerwedl efe. tom. [, jh 489) reader Im inte civitete wont 
tres ecoievin echrimianorum opsforimorum, 


iso « ae, t 0 v°: AE HN GB «LE 1—a, bry Ae FE ee SE 
起 ,s ext, fol 18, 14; # AE of ae = AE e,, xi, fl, bee, Tes”, 
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The title of the latter book shows that it was written before 15 
November, 1333, when the Chit-shun reign ended, and os the text 
(e. xvii, fol. 4 v°) mentions the tenth mouth of the third Qhih-shun 
year (20 October —18 November, 1332) it would seem to be renson- 
able to give 19533 as the probable date of composition, It waa not 
until! 1842 that the two works wore printed, from the two duplicate 
copies mentioned above. They were edited by Yiian Yüan, then 
seventy-eight years of age, with the help of several friends, including 
fi ft HE Pao Ching-wei, who was responsible for the actual cutting 
of the blocks, Yüun Yiian contributed n prefnce, dated on the summer 
solstice of 1842, and a body of critical notes was added by 划 | 
ia NE Liu Méng-chan and his son fff [Lf Po-shan*). This printed 
edition is now itself uncommon. Twa copies are in the Roumiantaoy 
Musoum at Moscow, one (formerly belonging to Mr Clement Allen) 
in the British Museum, and one in the Library of the Jesuit Missiou 
at Zikuwei near Slianghai. There appears to he no copy in the 
Wade Collection at Cambridge or in the very remarkable collection 
of Topographies (74% chih) lately made by M. Pelliot for the 
Bibliothèque Natiounle at Paris, Zikawel possesses also the manuscript. 
copy prepared for publication by Yüan Yoau. There way a modern 
manuscript copy and, ho doubt, « copy of the printed edition in 


3) This edition de tn foortern volumes, the pages moanauring 11) in. by 7 in: On the 


Utledeaf we rend TK Fe HE GATT. EE FENTE NH 
TL a + — EE Hae YE; BS 
iL ii — %. Hi À EH OA LE fl OF Si 


“Recordi af Chaire is (Ae Uhiating persia af (he Seug dpeasty (al). 12081243) 
in ¢eeety-teo chapters) Rivords af Cliecdieay va te Caid-rhun pores of fle Fine 
dewarty (AD, AENO—ANSS) ia tetas chapter; Crifieal Meter te fear chapters [tro 
te cork work); afgpemdis: a chapfer on Cide<hiony Pa from the Vi ti chi shéag Le vi], 
Bleeds eut dy Ale Pao of Town i the second month of tawtmer in fhe Jén-yin year 
of Toslwang (Juoe-Joly, 1863)" Tho references below are to this edition, the (iles of 
the too oaks being ahortened to CTCCC and CYCOC respectively, Nearly hall of dle 
former work, in ite original form, aud à comeiderdhle portion af the latter is mlssliig. 


ie 
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the great library of the late Mr J Py (#2 42) 4b) Ting Ping 
(styled Sung-ehéng) in the BA 5 #& Trou-fa haiaog at Hang-chou. 

The passages in which Christians are mentioned in this old book 
form perhaps the most interesting of the many pieces of evideuce 
for the prevalence of Nestorian Christianity in China aod, fragmentary 
though they are, give ue fall an account as we can expect to hare 
of a Christian community in China six hundred years ago. And so 
it will not perbaps be thought superfluous to print = complete 
translation of every relevant passage which has heen found, together 
with the Chinese texts in full, and rather detailed notes. 


THANELATION® OF THE QCUINESE TEXTE. 


“The Ta-hsing-kuo Monastery is in the Uhia-tao inne. It waa 
built in the eighteenth Qhih-yfian year (A.D. 1281) by Haieh-li- 
ehi-ss *), assistant ta-Jo-bus-ch'ih (darugha) of this Cireuit: Liang 
Hsiang, Director of Classical Studies"), wrote a commemorative 


4) Sergi, ‘This name, or Mar Sirgis, appeara in the (opm iG tt H 吉 思 
Ma Theich-ti-rhi-ast uaewkere ia thie hook JR Geb GE 国 staieh-tri-chisew (Governor 


of the Wai of Mang-ehow tu tine) in the ESC FRE 0 PH Hip AS proc eus 
pm eur, tol, 20; BE OS FF EW tsctrhenton or #5 A GE A 


Hri-li-chbain in the Yaw hid; FEB fee PF FH, Mo Sachin tn the Prove of tie 


Hoty Trinity Be NS Ay SE GL DBF. wot wis FE BK = Mh See IE A, 
tol 2, ef, BEFEO, NITI, pp, 818, 510); wad several times la Syrine (SAX 000) 
without Chinese transcription on (he Main fy Mimament (ef Warner, Fer. Sim, No 7, 
Pye Hrrr—<cil] No, M, pp, 51—8), 

fa CSCOC, e rig, fol. 12 2%, the writer of the origina! magnseriph sem (o have been 


puraied by this sare. Doubles wader the lnpressian that Æ wad the surname, bé wrote 


F6 FE FA ie large characters and joint FF AH to 4h, J PJ YB a part 
of the commentary, ‘This haa been contrer In the printed elition. — See 校 其 al 
nm fi, fol 18, 

6) A Director of Clamival Studies mag attached ta tho su of meh JE du or Cireuit; 
ef. Fie A4, €. an, fol. 6 * Liang Halong, à alive of Weng-choo, woo appointed to 


L) 
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inscription, The substance of it was as follows: Hsteh-mi-saii-hsien *) 
is distant from China more than ten myriad /i*) to the north-west. 
It is à land where the yeb-li-k’o-wan*) practise their religion. 
When I humbly asked about this so-named religion, they said that 
in the whole world there were twelve Monasteries of the Cross; ") 


be ot oo ua, JR 481 EUS LL At = 4 
+ — A FR. CSCO, € weit, fol. 10 r*. The topographer, writing in 1835, not 
vunslurally giver Lieng Hsisng (as perhape alaa Wanted below) the higher position to 
whitch he enly attained after the time |g question. 

6) Samarkand, CY Baerscunsiom, Medivos! Researedes, 11, ES—O0, Mer Sargis was 
apparcutiy à mative af Samarkand. Speaking of Marea Polu's Arguns Colanel Yum says: 
“Another trediting derives their origin from Samarkand, And it is romarkable that 
Roshidaddia epenks of = town to the wost or north-west at Peking, ‘most af the inhabitants 
of which are untives of Somarkand,"..," Marea Poly, vol, I, p, 291. 

7) About 30000 miles; probably a slip for one myriad & or 3000 miles, whieh would 
be sowewhere shoot the actual distanoe. 

8) This teem da fognd Le several historins] works anil imetiptions of the Minigoi period, 
and mens a Nestorian (or prrdape simply « Christian) monk, or, less evortly, « Christian. 
In weyeral planes in the CECCC amt lo ni feast one place le the Files Alid (c, envi, 
fol. A 2%) tk in mood, ue [Fa] [Fa] Untbui (Moslem) leo, de, me if M weer à motional 
drilguation. The Armenian historian Steyhon Gareuas write: “Thon Câristians whom 
the Monguly esl! Ark‘balun" (D'Ousson, tiat, des Momgoir, tom, Tl, pe 264, n 11 The 
Mangal form la Arhagis, found ty Morvpean authors iu the wpellingy NE ares, 
arksion, arbdes, erheua, ur erttelus, |t has bens, conjnciared that it is à transcription 
ot the Greek Saar, of of this colloquial Syrise erbms = = ADT “arelilesson, or that 

it in connected with the ‘Turkiah orton, “(sir-compltslaned™. It i probubly mot the same 
word a: Marco Polo's argon tel. wate 6, joët above), In two plans (a. v, M 1, 7 7) 
the Yen wilh (rerial tase af 1780) conde GFF JQ WBA EE, ¥-to-t6-kum for Yeu -ti-k'o-wiw, 
‘The histury of the word ds pot ae yet very clear, but the meaning may be considered certain. 
Ch Cuavadees, Toma, 1004, p. 400, pote 7; Devin, Notes a! épigraphig monyule- 
plincie, pp. 41, 40-84. Ct. note WL below, 

dy This name for 2 Christian monastery is found in the Fiiew AA (e Lessin, Gl. 
18 ¥°, bic.) end in the d'un few chang Ce xaxvl, fol. 96 y*), "the late P, Hong, referring 
to serial divisions of the distriet of SPE AP Hund'ing in Kiengse which are tralifioually 
exumpt from tetes payable ju rive, writes: *These five divisina are situated eet uf the 


rity of Sax chiant, tan fi from the city, and besr the name of the village, 4) HE 
Shih-tsy chuange (Fiymreayiten village). tn the village thare is a'tomptecalind —f- Se ES 
Shik-tel mino (Figureo/-teu, or Cron femple) where Hoh 隆 Ch'leg-bunang ia salé pad 


aies the tithe ut PG FE AY] Æ tisi-yang ming wang (Eagle ding of the West)”. 
Far, Sia, No, T,.p 19, poté 1, T'hn esmbination of Shib-ted gud Hsi-yang euggrsls sme 
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among them one, of which the chapel had four pillars forty feet 
high, each an enormous tree-trank. One pillar is hanging in the 
air, more than a foot from the floor. #) The patriarch Ma-érh 
Yeb-li-ya (Mar Elijah) worked miracles more than fifteen hundred 
years ago), The present Ma Hsieh-li-chi-ss0 is his disciple, The 
worship towards the East is regarded! as the principal thing in the 
religion. 4} If is not the gama ns the Indian Religion of Nirvana. 
The fact is that the aun rises in tho East, the four seasons begin 
itt the East, all things are born in the Enst, The Ensk comes 
under wood) and presides over birth. ‘Thos, Chaos having been 
parted, that which canses Heaven and Earth to be without rest, 
sun and moon to be carried on their way, and the hunian fine to 
increase und multiply, is the principle of continuous reproduction. 


一 一 一 一 — 


connexion with Christianity, [ut the wie of Shik-tei slime is ool enough bu show euch 
pannerion, ‘Ths in te CSCCC we dad f+ Set FM chib-ten poi, “the tabtet inveribed 
with ten words": and and +S 街 shibetrn ag: “cram utrests", is very common. 

10) CE p. O71 below. 

11) The sliusion seems to be lo the finider af the roligion, though the Chinese 
Father auzeedts tht meining: ‘worked miracles fur more than Oise hundred yeep", fa 
lt ponsilile thnt tin Verka! srerunt girem tu Lang Hg wae intends ig Toad thet the 
Patriarch Mar Blins wpeked thie mire of the pillat dn the Grek year 1500 ami odd? 
There was 4 Patrlermh, Mar lien Tl, who dd on 12 April, UO) (Acti, L100), ef. 
Maris Amei ef Slilee de Pate. Net, Cam, pars |. Samarkand was iso n Metropolitan 
we, bat we do net know where to tuk for n list of the Mahope: Marcu Polu says thud 
ihe mireclo took plier soon after the death of Chazstai in AO. 1243, 

13) CE Nestotian Laveripition : We te AB Æ 2 LE BR (Marner, Par. Six, 
No T, pu axviii; Ne. 20, qu 66), and Geripréres parce murs eoitectia, tom, X (Kbudljewus), 
pe 2011: *Apestoliens eanan est aloratio SSSR rem”, ool Wounewonrn, Phe Mimintry 
af Gress, pp 44e “Te Brut pale [ol dhe Aifestene Camas) in “Pray ye toward (he East’, 

18) The (Chinese divide Vhings up, a is weil known, Into. corresponding eabeguries : 

Quartiers Seamus Elesnemfr Caleers 全 ate. 


i. Kuat Spring W cack Hine Jupiter 
3. Wesi Anton Meui White Vania 

3. Centre 一 Eurth Yellow Saturn 
‘ North Winter Water Elak Mercury 


South Semmer Fire Hel Mars 
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Therefore they call it the ever-creative God.) The figure-of-ten 
(the Cross) is an image of the human body. They set it up in- 
their houses, paint it in their Churches, wear it on their heads, 
hang it on their breasts. They consider it ha an indicator of the 
four quarters, the senith and nadir. #) Haieh-mi-ssû-hsieu (Samar- 
kari) is the name of a place; yab-li-k’o-wéu is the name of a 
religion. His excellency’s grandfather K'o-li-chi-sst (George), bis 
futher Mieh-li (Mares?), and his maternal grandfather Ch’é-pi were 
coutt physicians. *) When the Emperor T'ai Tsu first took ther 
country, the Crown Princes, the Commander-in-chief, fell ill, ™) 


14) ‘The argnment le = trifle obssure. The moaning be that the Chriatians worship 
towards the Kast because (he ‘Mast is Identified with the yrinciple of reproduction, on 
whink (he working of the oniverse depends, 长 生 ， as à Christion epithet for tha Deity, 
would more neterally enn ereetsstiog or ¢teronl, an in the regular version of the Mongrl 
Méwphid Tangri, Mers Hoaren; cf, Coayanses, T'en, 194, ESOS, “Tneerip lone 
a piers, de”, paris. The umbiguiiy of the word iE may help fo account for thn 
singular notions here etpressel. 


15) Of. Neetutian) Inscription : fi) ++ LA SE D Dy tttavare, Far Si. 
Na tp mit amd AI Foe Ft Fe PU AR Ge, pe mon He reenable 


that both Kere nu io the Nestorian Fuseription the tel aigniboance of the emblém nf the 
Cross auuld be leur ‘Tha numillingnéss of the Nestorinns to draw attention tn the 
etucifizion of eur Lor je poticed by William Hubruquis im several laces, He sys for 
nitance: “The Nestoriene À the Arsersians do neunr miske the Mgure af Chr Ya 
their cromes, Wirfiove either they bem ant to think wel of ble pnesinm, or ela thay are 
sahumed of iv” (linklayt's Principe! Narpations, ele, wil. I, p 106), aed again further 
où: “The Nestoriaus fed written a whole Cirunicke from the Creation of the werld ty the 
Paulin of Chriet, anil, parsing over the Passion, thay bad touched on the Asnaxion wail the 
remuprection of the died an the coming to jndgement™ jJenracl of William of Rabreed, 
p. 240}, 

b6) His Kacellenry (AS Bewy) in of vars Mar Sargia Goorgn was evidently quite 
= common namie, amd will be met with im variés forme in the follnwing pages and is the 
Tivos Shih, he well as ln the ulder forme Ha] Py Ho-chi (Nest. Tnanr., Mar. Bar: No: 7. 
ph te amd Ef 利 À M Hba-chicet (in tha Prades of the Hoty Trip, 25 


ay 石 室 Hal ae vol 1H, FE a fol Me™ The bons Mish-li ie fuued jo 


the CSCCC. « y, ful. 30%, and in the Pas ddl, © oil (the seventh oan of Guymk), 
Ch'épl dans mot seem do bo 60 well Known. 

17) ‘Wai Tee of Chingis captured Bok hors aud Samarkend in the summer of 1220 
or Spring of JU2) (Teen SHA, c: À, ful. & #0). Mr A. G. Eom thinks thet Vebk'o-mi-yen 
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His Excelloncy’s maternal grandfather administered sherbet, and the 


* Ma-li ha-hsi-ya and novices prayed, whereupon the prince recovered. 1) 


Ho was appointed Imperial She-li-pa-ch'th ™) and Ta-la-han (Turkhan) 
of the yeh-li-k’o-wén of his native place [Samarkand]. In the fifth 
Chih-yflan year (1268) the Ewperor Shih Tsu [Khubilai Khan] 
ordered his Excellency to come post haste to present sherbet, and 
rewarded him very liberally. Sherbet is made of n quantity of 
fragrant fruits boiled and mixed with honey. Shé-li-pa-ch'ih is the 
name of an office, That His Excellency had inherited his ancestors’ 
“kill in the preparation of this drink is proved by the fact that 
the Emperor bestowed upon him a gold tablet granting him the 
exclusive right to the office, In the uinth year (1272) he went 


ee 


must represent the Mungo! & (LS Yoko Noyau, “Great Prine” be “Great Com- 
matter” This is confi by Baerscunmnen's tole (Notion of Mad. Geog, p. 114, 
note 66): “Mayes is « Momgul tithe. It ocowrs frequently in the 了 au «hid, where the term 
is opelt BPS BEL No-son and by the following in CSCCC, #8 HAE «it 19 €. 


HR MZ À AB MAA LE 
TEH—-CM.ÉZTENETKFÉ AS 


tH, “Te sua chia chai gang brin la maze: La the Moogol langsage great is yed-d'a, 
ia the names of affinry yabd'o ie the highest titln, ote.” In bie expedition egsinal the 
West Chingis war sccompanied by his soos JIC Phi Jurbt 符合 站 ons 
FH VA EF Ovrted, and Fi FAP rani, who ave att matted EL 2 Hong ten in 


the Flew SA, Le Annotding to M. Pelliot, Yoke Noyen “esl wat appellation mongole 
usanlle de Tulul”, 


18) The sytlebles JE BY BA EF stati hobsizs come again below, and the 


similar JE 6 PS PF Math bakel in the Fées SAi2, e lrstis, fol, 18 9, Pare 
Lacie tock them |n each eee ae à proper name, supposing {hat they stood somehow or 
wither fot Mar dower, Jt seems to be auch more probable, however, that M Pearrior has 
focad the trou solution by identifying ha-bsi-ye with the Syrise FPCOaa Zusis, niet", 
M, Clément Huart pointe out thet Ansa one the proper title of « Bistop. 

19) Siéti-pe iw sherket; ef'/A ia the termination edi by the addition of which the 
mames of offices, employments, and trades sre said to be formed in Mangul, om that 
rheE-po-clvth is like sherkater, à purveyor or maket of sherbet. Of Cnavasann, Temay- 
PE 1904, p 589, noie L 
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with the Pting-chang Sai-tieu-ch'ih ™) to YOu-nan; in the twelfth 
year (1275) be went to Min and Clé) — in each case for the 
purpose of making sherbet. In the fourteenth year (1277) he was 
appointed assistant ta-lo-hua-ch'th of the central admiuistration of 
(hén-chiang fu"), receiving a tiger badge and tho title Huai-yilan 


80) Sai-tien-ch'th fe the Seyyid Eijel] Shams ed-Din Omar. This faruos Moslem mure 


veut of the Mnagol Khena, Chingis, Ogotai, Mungn, aod Khobilni, was born in 1810 


After Woldiag emeuy déstinguishrd posta, he wad eut by Khobilat tu Yüunun, where his 
name du stil) honoured, in 1274 (wok 197% av the text states) oud died there In 1279 
M. A. Viveiiun hes devoted the grester part of the first series of his admirable Fos 
Sina-Madomdtanet (Paris, 1911) to the Wdugraphy of the Seyyid Wajell Omur, P'ing-chang 
or 平 rin EX 事 P'ingohangeahéngehih was the fourth title among the Metropolitan 
Ministers and the sesond in the provincial administrations, Sai-tinn-ch'ih had been Mutro- 
potiten Ptimg-chung-ehing-siih from 1961 to 1264, — ef, Files Sid, eo IE xeil, evil 

21) That in, roughly spenking, the moders provinces uf Vukion ond Uhekiang, or the 
smip (SEL. foo) im those ays of jt LE [Ae] PEF Vo-chiewmlsetad ant Hip HE YER 
ps Cht-tung-hai-yu. . 

9%) The government or central adminietration of a cirenit (路 du} was oulind se 


re Wy Teing-kuon-fu aud was conalitutel as folluwar Chuo 过 8 花 Dig Ta-lo- 
hine-ch'th, one ae ee Tauogbuus and Suporintenlent of Agrieulture Ft + ft 
3), one 同 Fa Pang-chik, ane Yi 中 Chilkehung (for firet-close cirewits 
only), one PI] PS Pathan, te, ef Püun SAA, exe, fil, 6 4°, I will be seen that 
ithe staff, which was, however, formally oo conditated only ln 1253, does not include an 
astistané ta-\ohua-th‘th, and we have wot noticed the title in any of the rivil territerial 
siwministretions in the Fie Abid, The whlition of an assistant talu-hun-ch'il to the staf 
al Wve virauiti EE le recorded in the Vlan flew cho, o. av, fol, 可 v° nmilér the yeat 


ait (SS IGF JM F1 Pat aie WR AR Æ Be Hi € BE 
ys — FA hs but still the Hal at offietile on the aint given al the beginning of the 
sung chapter door get inciods the thle, 1 ie commen tnongh je the military offices walled 
=F FF ff even neao, sui appears othe third rank in several non-territoriat 
toong-bomn-fu (ol, gy à ieee, fol. 1dr’, ay ij Jy AE KP 
Chlu-chhwug fo vus a eiremit of the enemod class (Ty Jey)» tout in to say the population 
was lew than une hondred (hood fumilies (A) Face SHA, ve, Inil, fol. 3 r* (where 


howorer the popalation is given ax 109815 familles), wei, fol. 6.» ln the CSCCC, € fil, 
ful, 16—26, the population amants to L142]4 families, Soe Creams table, 


ie . — 


日 
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ta-chiang-chün *). Though raisol to spleudour and promineucs, he 
dil not cease to be o faithfol adherent of his religion and constantly 
had plans for the propagation of the faith. One night in a dream 
he saw the sevenfold gates of heaven thrown open, and two angels 
midressed him, esying; You must erect seven monasteries; and 
firesented him with some white thing as a token. On awnking he 
felt inspired, and forthwith reagned office and devoted himself to 
building monasteries, First at the Ttieh-wéng Gate M) he gave up 
hia house and built the Pa-shih ho-mu-la™) or Ta-hsing-kuo 


23) The system of grunting ronke sod fitles to persone dmployed by the goverment 
appears do hive bem very elaborate. For ihe preatot purposs it le eunngh to say ihat 
gsveromrnt slliciale were clawed in nine rowdy (am pts), each rank being divided again 
tale an apper OE ching) end lower (fie f'ewg) grade, Each grado of cach rank 
(etompt the lowest) curried with it à varying number of gredated (ities, thee again divided 
ints twa terion — civil (AE soda) amd military { BA ww). Aw actual appointment (eg. 
s daraghe-ship) carried with |i à certain rank and grade together with one of the appro 
priate fithea, And besides the fithe there were the robes aod the bade — ihe tigor tablet 
or tally JR 符 defi) of gold with the figure of a cowching Viger boluw anil oe, turn, 
or three penrid above, tml the pliin gold budge ( 爹 jé chimp’ ad ur & tt chaste), 
nilver badge ( 2S Pep safe) me ef Alacte Pals, sol. 1 pp, 850-858, and Plates 
facing p. HAS and p 955, Tho bulges wore a hae born said taliies (4p) mode in two 
parts, Very interesting rubbings of such tallies dating from the Sui dynsety have bom published 
ad deseribod in the fal] 学 EE FA]. Kurhaiid-ti'wigtien, Now | and 8, 1911. “these 
are aheped like eo animal end hove à aun eros on the inft shonldér of the right-hand 
hall, sith à raiend crom to AE it om the right shoulder of the leftihand half, and certain 
tharscters engraved on the edge (the bark of the tiger) which ore perfect only whe the 
two halves ore fitted togelhor. 

Honi-yiian ta-chinng-chim wan the twelfth military title, or the lowes! uf the (hree 
tirs attacknd 10 the lower grade of tlie third renk ($A = ey), the wank and grade 
to which the darmyha and tuung-kuan of © seeond-clase cireult (下 i) wero mndidied, 
The words translatel “wat appaintel" are the technical words mood of offices which entitled 
the holders to one af din Mr five mn; the appointments to anch uffices boing made by 
the open hinmelf, Of, Fée Shia, om lexi, fol @ *, esi, fol #10 28 ‘The 
impecurscivs of the stajoments in the tex? will be made clear below. 

44) Por thi ond other localities named vee pp. 091-071 below 

$8) Hola |p the Sprine PE FTION ‘mrs, «monastery. JAC mn has been acci- 
dentally carted io moe place (Taahih heli) below, fal ta in invariably printed 3p] ri 
Horoeghout this paragraph, 
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Mouastery. Next he obtained the Sbo-tu hill at Hsi-ching and 
built, together the Ta-ahih hu-[mu-]la or Yiio-shan Monastery and 
the Tu-ta-wao-@rh hu-mu-la or Clii-ming-shan Monastary; and below 
the two monasteries he founded « free cemetery for the reb-li-k’o-wén, 
Again at K'ai-sha in the District of Tan-t'a he baill the Ta-lei 
hu-mo-ls or Sst-to-an Monastery, On the Hoang hill outside the 
Téng-yin Gate be built the Ti-lieu-hni-ya liu-mu-la or Kao-nn 
Monastery. Near the Ta-hsivg-kuo Monastery he built also the 
Mali’ Chich-wa-li-chi-est hu-mu-la or Kan-ch'tan Monastery. In 
Havg-thou af the Chien-ch'iao Gate he built the Yang-i la-mn-in 
or Ta-p'a-hsing Monastery). These soven monasteries were the 
genuine result of his Excellency’s zeal. He showed loyalty to hie 
prince and devotion to the ewpire, not seeking lo become conspicuous 
himself, bat only making his monasteries so, The Ch'éug-heinng 
Wan-taé ") presented a memorial stating that his Excellency bai, 
out of the goodness of his heart, built seven monasteries, and obtained 
in reply a letter ander the Imperial seal, promising protection. 
An immediate grant wos maille of thirty eh'ing ™) of government 


86) This monsatory aloo i¢ omutioned by Marco Pole (vel. il, ps 192), bud io other allasian to 
it hes yet heen fund in eo independent Chinesa book, The (hien-ch'ton (tate — officially enlbid 
LE 新 msis — win om the etre which lande fam the Chien 二 Ta a well 
Matra bridge, lo the present = (thime-('al Gale, at tin point where ihe wtreel id 
arvmeil by the 3G Bf] Ak Ch'teg-t'va lone, à lane which marks the aitwation of the 
eset wall of Hangchog before it woe rebuilt iy ite present positing ia IGG, A modern 
book, BF ME ED BR Tew ago contained ie the 武 tk 3S x 

à pte aan, po D qnedes this pemage mith some other parte of the imeeription (0. i, 
fol. 10}, acd dre special attention to (and tw the bletory of foreige religious lu Chine 
in hoth Prefaee and Pastuript CY Vissikik, Atwater Seiewwadend?ance, Ade série, ju T7— 100, 
Kdomione à dTeeg-tehova. 

27) Oh'lng-hebeng wae the highest postiion in a Froviuoial govermment and the mcm 
ét tind im the Metropoliten One Wan-let (perhaps the one referred to here) waa Metrn- 
politan Right Ch'taghoinng (FAL GEE fg Ale MT) from AD. 1201 uuill bis death 
about the end of Muy, (30, Sex Pie Sd, à exil, fl 7 ¥°—10 je, eue, fol 6. 

29) One Way le 100 fA sw, oF about 17 sores, 
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arable land in Chiang-nan, and thirty-four of‘ing of privately owned 
arable land in Ché-hsi were purchased in addition for the perpetual 
maintenance of the aeven monasteries *), His Excellency held office 
in Chén-chiang for five years *). In raising continuously all this 
masous and earpenters’ labour he did noi oppress any members of 
the common people in the very least degree. Those who took tho 
monastic vows were all yel-li-k'o-wên M). He sent ceremoniously 


20) The 江南 浙 西 道 otimesnm Chut ta inclalod a grest part of 
modern Kiengeu anil Chekiang, mameis the eirouits (Ju) of TR H] Hangebow, 浏 HI 
Hoenn, FE GH ce 平江 Pringchinng (Se-choo), EE JM chrang-chos, 
Gal YT. Chin-chisng, 建 fa Cap- (Yemahou), PEt 元 Oh'ing-yéan (Ning-po), 
fies M Ch‘ii-chen; ant FS 江 条 Songchiang tu, From 1851 to 123) however 
Chéo-chiang was in ie HE D st ifusi-tang tao. (CY. Fous Sih, € tait, fol 1, 8 à 
党 住 Chung che, Fever remaining”, io soil by MM Curavas and ruaoy to be 
“A peu près synonyme" with $f FAP edu otis, “cocietantly ty maintain", see the Paid 
Manivides retrousf os Cline, p 50 [858], note 1. Claus efy by au elliptiral phress the 
falter form of which ie found, g..in the JC HHL € Füou tine ehany, e: xxzifi, ful. 6, 7, 
CL tt 的 Se 4 or, beller for our present parpose, tx FF 4 À 
ae (I Be {£ i] Hifi. Ga eid, both in the Manichonn Treatian and where th 
coeurs à little farther wo im thid insoription, seoms io be à simple verbal phrase, “con- 
stoutly to malwtsis™ of aoerely “La inaintain"; but ihe more common ase iy aloo ellipihnal, 
whee (i dans for “e eeligins bnperior" nr "Abbot" For thin seume af Chu cA"s4 nes 
in finger, Le Code de Moddsdea ei Oli, p 139, and Cravasne, T'awug-pru, 104, 
p. #0, note 8. Hers again (he Fwaw few chan, Hi, gives the full form tE FF 的 
Aa fi BA EY "me best wok who maintaias" nr ÉFINEÉT 
“The sliders who masintein”. This Indine sense ja ani 
Molem literature, 

90) The dates, as far ea they are kuywa, of Mar Sargis' appointment end resignation 
will be foun below. Uutil ALU, 129) Hi seeme to have bem pomible ta hold office for 
from thirty do «itty months; after that date thirty mooths wee fiomd ms the limit for some 


‘fies aod three years for others Cf, Filan Sava, oo. faut, fol. 4e, K'uoli.chi sai, 


however, sad ‘T'si-p'ing (p. 660 below) each held office for shout four years. 

St) This remark raies the interesting question of the existence of mative (hritinne 
Yebdi-k’owis here cannot very oil] meni Christiond ia ihe porely religions setuse, Lor 
such an observation @uwld be too wilfévident What seems tu be ameunt ip dat all the 
Chrutian monks wete of some foreign (pesibly Syrian or Perslan) nationality, CL saute 8 


EL 
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to invite the Ma-li ba-bsi-ya Ma-érh shih-li ho-pi-esû-ku-pa of the 
land) of Buddha "*) that he might expound the secrets of the religion 
and formally deposit the Seriptures; aud then the chapels of the 
weveu. monasteries were quite complete, Moreover he commanded 
his sons and grandsons to maintain them throughout the stream of 
ages to come. As for sherbet-making, it was an hereditary business 
to be carefully fostered and not to be allowed to decay. These 
precepts and instractions were designed to secure a perpetual in- 
heritance snd succession, and are a further illostration of hia 
Excellency’: thoughtfulness; So I have brought together what I heart 
to form à record. 

“The Kau-ch'fian Monastery ie near the Ta-hsing-kuo Monastery, 

“The Ta-kiang-ming Monastery is south of the Tan-yang kuan, 
built by An-ma-chi-set in the fret Yoan-chéng year (A.D, 1295)." #) 


wy ase MaTRICT.. 


“The Lung-yu Monastery is on the Chin Hill, The old name 
wae Tsé-hsin, It is not known at what time it was founded: 


hove, and C5000, FE EY BEL, © 4 tol 19 vs 所 请 也 里 可 温 者 


西 洋 人 也 “What are called Yebeli-k’o-wie are Western mes with the farther 


mes Wl FO SE LE DE 75 OH ES Al no th HE PT eh ON 


Ee FE nse baisée Ip à place In the West soit Yei-li-Wowbn is the 
Chritlon religion”. 

5) That de to. ery ihe West. Vir Mal bubsi-ya ef, p. 694, mote 18, shore, In the 
Futtawing syllables, “eplecopne™ ie unmistakable, and Ht certalniy semé noteral (hale Bishop 
vhwald hare conducted the formal ronaccration of the chapela which formel part of the 
i'w monunateriss M. Polliot auggrste that the sylinhier should be diffrrently divided, 
making “Mer Shih-li-he, Bishop". 

28) CO, w ix, fol. 8 #00 4%, The bending of the chapter i ef 村 Sing sn, 
na Manuctetien”, and of the enction, AC JRF Mn fu, that le Chite-chiang City. 
The ivt-nomed monastery fo not-cos of ihe eyes, and there is nothing but the fimeder's name 
to suggest, that it war Christian, whils (he name Konng-ming le ot lesat an suggestive of the 
Mavichoes es of jhe Christiana iif] Ming ani $f: iy Kuong-ming secur very often in 
the newly found Manichess trom! lan. 
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Some say that it was founded in Chien-wu (A.D. $17) of the Chin 
dynasty: Wu Ti (AD, §502—549) of the Liang dynasty once visited 
the monastery aud instituted the Shui-ln Congress M): The Aao- 


34) We gather more precise dotnile about thie famous Congress from the de LÉ] 
Fx 酷 Chie thew ebid tues, quoteñ in T'w An, VEL, 103, fi ab, fol 12 In the 
wcoond sear of Tieu-chion in the Ginny dynesty (608 AU), the Emperor Wa dresimed 


migration) and rhe four (modes of) birth) ure suffering incalculable misery. Why nol in- 
stitute « grest Fast by laod and walter io order to ressué thom? — When the Kou peror 
swoks, he qunttioned various Buddhivt prictls tm the wubjeng, bot ues could tell helen 
anything. Only the monk Chih-kang ethorte! the Hmperor lé make a Sherongh 
tatniaation of tres and s'âatens, whore be would sarele find the explunation he wraght. 
So the Emperor forthwith seni out messengers lo fetch à topy of the whole Moddbiet 
Canon, whieh was deposited im the Ch'angrün Painer Drag after day he ayemt in vending 
the ecrolle aad preparing the ¢eremunial, woti| in the third year hia last wos completed. 
Hie then bail à place for réligiont exereiece in the Chinshen Monastery, and ordered the 
pride to ietiiaie the Congres after the model lat before them. The Master of the 
Vinwya Séng-ya proclaimed it in writing, and à grent response was evoked from the gode" 
Be Re le — AE Be ae Hh (A Be A A GH YY A: + 
MEN TE RE KE A a OS ie EO ip 
PME Po 2 HE 2 Hp ie WB 
BN sk WK AR ME TH Æ Re À H DE © Ai A 
= € tin WM 79 EE D F & LF & Mb FIRE 
6 et (8 1h AE bi HK OB NE 

After the Iimig dynanty, the Shuilu Congress seeme to here remained in shayance 
for 800 years Af any rate, we bear mothing more uf i anil the Vien Oynasty, wien it 
hod evidently beew lang in deenetude, Then it waa trict reviend tm nonsdcaiies yeors (HI 
and 1816). A commemurstive inarription, compaund by Yingahés and written out hy Chie 
Mugen, gives ua ihe following particulars) “Since the sorsssion of [fis Mujects (Jin Tome) 
his living enbjecta within the four sans hare eqjoyud puacé, ond his thoughta are turned lu 
these ecole that have gone does into the nether world, whom there is oo meses Gf gue 
coring, Cn ithe dfes day of the seeoud moon of the’ feat year of Ya [7 Marth, CETTE 
an {mperiat Filict Was jsvued conformably to the wishes of the apres, stating that 
Chinshan wea the spot where thi Shai-ln Congress was Ont inatitwted, and that à guni- 
ficent grant would le nie from jhe Jonperial exchequer fer thie parpose of organlaing à 
great failing Congress (ere, tu last (or seven daye and even aighte..... Tin following 
year, on the pisp-Ase day of the eighth moon (ÿ September, 1315), another Edit waa 
Mann Lo the effvek thut à great Shatin Congress should, again he hebl on the-sane Hines 


M4 the pear before." ES ip A eA OE he IN RA # te & 
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sing-ehwon of the Liang dynasty says that Wu Ti visited the 了 sa- 
hsin monastery and instituted the Shui-tu Congress in the fourth 
Trien-ehien your (AD. 605).... In the reign of Uhén Tsung 
(A.D. 998—1022) of the Sung dynasty the monastery was granted 
the name of Lung-yu Monastery of Contemplation In the reigning 
dynasty in the year ehi-yu of Chik-ta (AD, 1800) the mouk Ying- 
ché took charge of it by command of the Emperor, and was 
granted together the two convents which Ma Hsieh-li-chi-ssn had 
taken possession of east and west of Yin Hill. And a special 
Imperial messenger was sent to restore the great Shoi-lu Congress 
according to the custom of the Liang dynasty.” *) 





CEPR KRAEM 0 = H L 4 À 
Gh 5G WEL PR Bee LA te LL ER oR te A AE fe 
GRECCHK...OFAAAKARAE 
im 7c ZF 1 1) REX € cece, « tx, tot 18 wh 


“Ie: the third your of Chib-chih (182%) s great Shuile Congres was ageia bell, and 
the monk Ying-shin again composed un ioseription to bn engraved on atowe 


La ARE LG RRR XA Ont 


Let We tearm from the ineription thot this Congresé was inaugorated in the ancient 
temple of Chinshan (人 金 山 二 Fa. dünbiless ihe 3a = mentinutil above), 
followed the ouiné eeremouial ss before, and lastod serre days, from the 10th ty the ish 
of Angust. 

85) C8000, 0 is, fol. Ov, LE 4%. The litter part of this pnesnge ia eatranted from 
um inscription ty the Say AR LE Gap HE FE Veo-tin-sbib-chlang, YA Chi, whose 
biography is io the Yaww Shid, a. ist, fol 2 6 M, Pesador tow bindly lenked in 
the collected works of TH Ohi bot without finding any mention of Mar Sarge ar nf the 
vob wwe, this tnanription having been omitied apparently by the editor. Th will be 
noticed thai a diferent dete for fhe rtatoration of the Christies conyents to the Abbot af 
the Lung Mowsstery is gleto lle. Another passe (ful Lf +) in the jong vrooumt 
of this mmvastery telle us that in ALD, LODZ the mame of thir isliml wae changed to 
Lang-ya (Oregon's Swim), owing to the Experor bovins dremmt that le wee swimiming 
there, Tn jui thie namo eas passed om ty (Ne mcdcnwtery, eel the llanil reverted to ite 
old ume of Chin, From the Te ete of éd'éns, VT), 101, ui des 5, we tenrn (bat 
“another wume for the laland ie BA RE fe Tone Gut the Jy, 4 FR Ge ni 
chit enye (het 25 BA ite lel Tiad-t's of the Tang dynasty touk op his abode here, 
and built = smcuasters at ihe water's eign, mere he fuumil several poumile ($5) of gold. 
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“The Ssf-tu-an Monastery is at K'si-sha, built by Ma Msivh-li- 
chi-ssG pasistant ta-lu-hua-ch’ih of this cirenit, 

“The Ta-fa-hsing Monastery is on the Fu-tien Hill outside the 
Tong-wu Gate: this is also a yeh-li-k'o-wên monastery," 3) 

“The Po-jo (Prajfia) Convent is on top of the Sbu-t'u Hill. 
Tu the sixteenth Chih-yfan yenr (A.D, 1279) Ma Hoieh-li-chi-ssn 
assistant La-lo-hua-ch'ih of this circuit buili two monasteries on 
laud belouging to Chin-shan; one called Yan-shan Monastery and 
one called Ché-ming-shan Monastery. In the fourth Chih-ta year 
(A.D. 1311) they were changed into a convent dependent on Chin- 
shan and giren the present name. Chao Méng-fu #) vice-prerilent 
of the Chi-hsien yiinn, received a »pecial command to compose au 
inscription for a stone tablet: The mnbstance ‘of it was as follows: 
In the year of the Emperor's accession, the Bfth month and the 
chia-shin day (31 May, 1311), an order under the Imperial seal 





This came to the are of the Kmperor, Ming Huang (A.D. 112—750), who therewpos 
gam the island the name of Chin Shun (Golden Island". Another writer diemiases this 
altempt to explais. the seme ee a more fable. He mays it be derived from the Buldh- 
vatmrmakaantee (HE fF BK), where it ie related that ther aro seven golden islande 
floating iu the Ocoee of Fragrant Wetere surrounding Mount Sumern. The telumd of 
Chéo<hinng gut ite mame from à wopposed resemblance to those He adds thal the 
Samkrit word Sumers (ZY iff] ) menue *wooderful height” ¢ HS FE), and that the 
name BY Fp We Mivo-keo (bug ie ortially applied to Chin Shen. See Fa sta, thid,, 
Ani Hav 14 compare > [1] 志 BE Chin-shan 6354 tak, ‘The monastery in alww known 
the > 峰村 clean Monastery and, we beliove, still exists, 

36) CSCOC, e. is, fal. 18 r* The Tefelising is oot: nme of the seven mnnssteries, 
and the mention of it here ie the only scrap of certain evidenen of Christian activity at 
Chés-chiveg beyond Mar Sargis original effort, Your of the seven (including the Twfe- 
being) monasteries in or near the city are recanted ee te sll appearance still nristing jn 


the year 1033, aud uf the remaining three only the two on the Set Hill are knows 
to have reverted to the Boddhists before that date. 


47) Oheo Ming-fa (also ws m —F- FA Tes-ang) whose hicgrapby is le the Tien 
Skid, ©, etrxil, fol, 2 rt 4 ve, wee à member of the Sang Imperial family, snd une of 
the sont famous painters and eailigraphiste of his day. Several of hie paintings may sow 
Me tern in Herypean cotleetions. The Chi-halen ya was a based for the control of Tasiat 
priests, exorsivts, fortuae-tellers, ete, ef. Vitam SAid, à igzevli, tl & 2* 
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was made to sond P'o-lü, jndge on the Heiian-ching yüan, and the 
Minister ‘Ta-shih ‘Tiel-mu-drh, councillor in the Ta Kung-ti-shih- 
esû **), to ride post haste to toform the provincial government of 
Oliiang-ché téog ch'o and say; The yeh-h-k'o-wén have taken if 
upon themselves to build Monasteries of the Cross on land belonging 
to Chio-shan; let the crosses be torn down anid destroyed. The artist 
Liu Kao, who formerly did the painting sod modelling for the 
Pui-t'a Mounstery, ia ordered to go anil put in their steal on the 
walle of the chapels and rooms of the monasteries paintings aud 
figures of Baddhas anid Bodhisativas, Jevas and dragous, The officials 
ure to prepare and supply whaterer he needa to use; and ao the 
monasteries will rovert to Chin-shan. On the Mny-ah'én day (27 May)**) 
another charter with the Imperial seal was sent down for Chin- 
shan, in which the yeli-li-k'o-wéa aml their descendants in per- 
petuity were prohibited, uniler pain of severe penalties, from raising 
a dispute on the matter. In the eleventh month and the Afngehed 


43) ‘The Heian-ching yam, with whieh (he Kunzt8-shih-cett wan‘inorporatod in 1829, 
had the management of thn Boddhist monkx We have failed to trace the exit tithe 


ip x} fs Oi Fi] A Tu Mig teabib.w eh'tng, In the Tian éme chang, € vil, 
er find 12) Ai 都 功 项 使 司 Tungchih Tu Kungiéahib-sut ( JE 一 tin) 


an tol, 40 €, Sp PAL EH fal] fF Kunciewn rosin (TE PY ify) vu Hh Ba, 


ond EN 2 GS GE FD PK RE ve Konzstadibon ching (GE AS ih) om 
fal, Abe, ‘Tho fear dodges (Poanwhih bean), appointed la 1888 (or 129) and qappressed 
in 100, seem afterwards to have eniated together with their wibordinates an @ more or 
lest independent department of the Hallam chéog yüan. The tithe Hsüsu-chèog yüan uan- 
hit Kuan oocies fu Faun tie choy, evil, fol. 7 e%, and thet of one of the eabordinaies 
CFA BE) cu fel AU 47, CE Ta fol à et. 

30) Thin date, being earlier than the ane short, ls arprlaing. If we might supycres 
the accidental omission af “of the Thh (oe Oth} month", the date woald he 26 July or 24 
September, Liu Kuo. wee apparently not a painter of mach moe, a0 his nome by oot 


ineladeil! Yo, the (mh 32 7 EH Pei wen chat atu bu p'e wor tx the Se 
元 MA KE À vE KG Fr aod Van ¢ tai dur fée Anieg edit de, The Pai- 
a Memubery may hore berg the one mentioned in a day ah 志 让 
© Ui, fol. 23 +9 “Bitnnted wight WF west of the preftetarat elty Cot 天 再 Yong-p'ing 
in CIN], founded in the Filan aymesty", = 


| poe 


| tie 
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day {23 December) the Minister Hai-yin-tu, president of the Tu 
Kung-té-ssa, received a special communicstion from the Emperor: 
As for the Mounstories of the Cross, built on the Chin-shan land 
by the heretic yeh-li-k'o-wén trusting in their strength; now that 
their inmges have been torn down and destroyed, let new images 
of Buddha be made, and the walls of the monasteries be painted 
afresh, that they may be regarded for ever as à convent dependent 
on Chin-shan. And I, His Majesty's servant Méng-fo, was ordered 
to write a composition and to set up a stone on Chin-shan to 
publish this matter for ever, Théreupon I, His Majesty's servant 
Méng-fu, devoid of eloquence, having respectfally saluted and 
prostrated myself, composed the following inscription: With regard 
to Chin-shan, I respectfully record that a monastery was first built 
there in Chien-wa (A.D. 317—318) of the Chin dynasty and named 
Tsé-hsin. In T'ien-chien (A.D. 502—520) of the Liang dynasty the 
Shui-ln plang were completed and a fast instituted at the monastery, 
In Ta-chung-bsiang-fu (A.D. 1008—1017) of the Sung dynasty the 
name was changel to Lung-yu, and à grant was made of arable 
and bill land at Hsi-ching in Chisng-nan. In the reigning dyuasty, 
in the sixteenth Chih-yfian year (A.D, 1279) the yeli-li-k’o-win Ma 
Heieh-li-chi-ssi, who held the office of ta-lu-hun-ch'ih ih the central 
administration of the circuit of Chén-chiang, built two Monasteries 
of the Oross on the’ hill top at Hsi-ching, and the arable fields 
belonging to Chin-shan were seized by the yeh-li-k'o-wên. Now after 
twenty-seven years ®) Chin-shan has recovered the two monasteries 


49) There ts some ineomeistemry with regard to the dutes, Chao Mang-fu himeelf saps 
‘oat the monseierise were built in 1070 and restored to Chin-shen in 1913, that ie 和 
my thirty-two, rather than twenty-seven, years later, The topographer states that the 
Tohainghue Mossstery was tuilt in 1281, Liang Eeiung’s words might be takex to mean 
thas no building wes dune motil 1989, if Mar Sargis held oifice for flee years from 1977 
and revigead lefore he began to baild; but by ordinary Chinese reckoning this statement 
alse would point ta 1251. We have two statements (which however probably represent one 
suthority) thut thers dispated sconasteries were built in 1279 一 statements on the whole 
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to be a subordinate convent; thus glory radiates from three centres, 
and the single peak standing in mid-stream is more firnily established 
than ever. And so I have made an ode, ete.: 

“P’an Ang-hsiao 1}, vice-president of the Han-lin yilan, waa also 
ordered to compose an joscription for à stove tablet: The substance 
is: Groat is Baddha! there are not two Gates of the Law, just ns 
in voill apace there ia no such thing as going and coming, In- 
numerable spheres of activity reveal themselves in the fulfilment 
of fate, yet the Gute of the Law is one and one only. How could 
thera possibly be two? Whatever beyond this is regarded as the 
Law is not what we Buddhists eal) the Law. The ancient and 
famous temple of Chin-shan stands up boldly in the midst of the 
stream of the great Hiver! the most picturesque sight in the world! 
The hills of Chiang-nan coming from the south extend right up 
to ihe River. Steep and high they stand opposite, fucing the penk 
in the midst of the stream, and the currents in iheir vena commingle. 
With beetliny heights, they bend their heads anil wateh the island 
ie though they were standing sentinel over it. Now in the sixteenth 
Chih-yilan year (A.D, 1279) the yeh-li-k'o-wen Ma Heieh-li-chi-ssti, 
rendered exceedingly arrogant by his suecessive terms of office us 
governor of this region, selected the most beautiful site on the 
precipitous cliff and pul up a building on the summit as n temple 
for his foreign religion, called Yin-shan Monastery “), and laid ont 


wipported by the fact that Mar Sargie resigned his post aa darayde in August, 1275 (see 
D: G48 below), while we huve at present no iidependent evidence to tell us how long he 
held the post of waritfex? durwghe. The fact that Chan MAng-fu calls Mar Sergiy diermyta 
is à farther slight indication thot ii wan bis realgnation of that higher effler whieh preceded 
the building. We have alee two dates — 1900 and {31} — for the rreloratine of the 
tonssteties to the Boddbivls. 

41) Pau Ang-heioo in known ss the author of the a> Ay fa] Chia chi li, ef. 
本 Nolet ow Clust Liferatere, 190), p. 240, where “Maou” la à mislake. 

42) This statement ia nol quite oornrate Aa we hove gee Cp, O37), be built few 
tnonesleries bere, the Ylo-shen and the Chi-ming-shen. 
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the waste land as a burying place for those of his sect. Alas! the 
sects of the West are uinety-six in number; but our Boddhism 
alone is tho true religion, In view of the truth of our religion, 
can a false or foreign faith be tolerated? The present Emperor 
when he came to the throne. ordered P*o-Ifi and other members of 
the Hatian-chéng yüan to cast out the old images from the mo- 
nasteries and to copy the Indian figures) of the temples at the 
metropolis with vermilion and gold, purple and blue, all new and 
Wright; and to hand over the buildings to the Chin-ehan superiors, 
the elilers Wo-hat and Ying-shéng, **) granting the name of Po-jo 
Convent of Maditation dependent on the Chin-shun Monastery, 
May the whole district raise ita voice to celebrate with one wecord 
this return to the Troe Faith! Your servant, Li Pang-uing, president 
of the Chi-haian yilan, presented n petition that an ingeription 
should be engraved on hard serpentine to make this known for ever. 
Your servant, Tau-ya-ta-ss0, Minister of the Han-lin yüan charged 
with the receipt of edicts, received the reacript, Your servant Ang- 
heing was the writer; and so forth" "*), 


44) There wae « special department of the Board of Works ( L 部 Kung pu) to 
supervise ihe painting ent carving of Waddhiet images Ut eae founded in 1278 and called 
‘The Mography of Li Pang-elog will be found in Yiden SA, ch, ris ai initials, 
He warm eunuch who atood in high faveur with Klubilal ood his three dnocomors, 


#5 像 局 Fanchoiang chi or Cafe RE effier, ond wee raised to be i 像 ifs 
， F Fou-belang Ui-chiieg in 1916, Of Fiae SA, 0, Lexar, GL 143%, The Mongol 
page P'o-1 Jn dranstiteratut Pye [EA] ubove (p. 047). 

44) Te the accouut of the Luug-pu Monastery (p. G41 above) thie noue ln written 


HE 深 Ving vbis 

45) CRC, mtx, fol 96 96 re, chapter FEY SE: DE: mction JF LE HR. 
Tanyaste-ect la Aemribed ae BE Ay Mk ZX FG Hawtin Hauhahih Chansehih 
From the Fie S&id, ©. larxvii, fol. 2 6°, we learn that 于 8) Wong 0 war appointed 
Hin-lin Weiiah-shih about the venr 1260, before the reguiar institution of the Han-lin 
Board et College which look plus is 1264. From 1209 onwards the highest wiliciale om 
the atuif bad the tile of ag ES Ch'ingéhih, *Receivery of edicta”, the next rank were 


called HL —F- iiycoh-ehit, abe third fF ape BA A Shinty aa the art 


Y. 


Vi 
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#gh8-li-pieh (sherbet): forty jars, Ma Hsieh-li-chi-sst, late assistant 
ta-lu-hun-cl'ih of this circuit, made it by boiling a preparation of 
grapes, quinces, oranges, sod such like things, and was granted boats 
and horses to send it up as tribute” “). 

“Chén-chisug-fo In tsung-kuan-fo: In the twelfth month of the 
thirteenth Chib-yüno year (January, 1277) Chiang-yin Chén-chiang 
an-fa-shih-ssn wae changed to Chén-chiang-fu lu tsung-kuan[-fa J}. 

“Ta-In-hna-oh'ih (Darugla): 

“Fisi-in-hanz a Mongol...; he arrived on the first day of the 
second month of the thirteenth Chih-ydan year (17 February, 1276}; 
on the next day he left his appointment and went north: 

Yen Chung-chieh: a native of Tuug-p'ing...; he arrived in the 
third month of the fourteenth year (April, 1277); om the seventeenth 
day of the fifth month of the fifteenth year (8 June, 1278) he was 
transferred to the charge of the Ché-tung tao hsiian-wei-shil-ssit: 

Mn Heieh-li-chi-ssti: à yeb-li-k’o-wén man, tiger tablet, husi- 
yüan ta-chiang-chün; he arrived on the twenty-fifth day vf the first 
month of the fifteenth Chib-ytian year (18 February, 1278); on the 
first day of the eighth month (20 August) be was granted a gold 
tablet and transferred to the appointment of assistant ta-la-hua-ch'ih 
with the title ming-wei chiang-ebfin: 


5 士 Shib-chisng Hutahahlh, aad 90.06. The Ch'ling-chih. ywried from three 
tu nine in uamber at diferent periods and mure fleally tized of aix. On the other hand, 
Tan-yo-te-end’> exact tithe (Ha Hetub-ahib Ch’tug-ehib) le given under the lowor grale 
ot in seria rank (495 — qhfy. the Presidents” rank nm 2TL to, 1805) jm the 
Teen tice ohang, +. vil, fol, 8%, and la the highont title of any Hania ia there 
pesurded, though the Yeux SBiA, Le, sssigne the Ch'bng-éhih (after 1319) to thy bower 
grade of the Girt rank ( 一 部? the Tiahahih to the upper veroud rank 





CE — af): We shall probably be right in regerling Target a having been - 


ome of the residents af the Han-lin yfan, 
48) CSCOG, « xi, GL 31 9%, chapter +H Local articles of trikate; section 
À Fi Pret artivles of teidate, Blaewhere, as will be ooticed, Sherbet i generally 


win À Hel J re 
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Chang Chao; styled Yen-ming, a wative of Chang-té, t'ai-chung 
tai-fu; he arrived on the ninth day of the eleventh month of the 
fifteenth Chih-ytian year (24 November, 1278); on the third day of 
the fifth month of the sixteenth year (13 June, 1279) he resigned 
office on account of disease of the foot". *”) 


47) CSCCC, €. xv, fol. 5 +, G 1°. As la customary in Chinnae topograpbics, eevers! 
chapters of the Chie-chiang chiA are devoted ty the names of those sho had held oifice 
im the locality, These ere dixided chronologically by dyuseties, and eubdivided æeuriing to 
the various local administrations, and again by the different afflecs in cach sdministration, 
tn this cose, umter the peser) hending JD Tan dynasty, the beading Tiwny-dnas-fe i 
fullowed by the names of those who citministered it, classified according to their offices — 
telahua-ch'ih, Erung-huun, ete. Por the coustitution of à Trumg-kaan-fu see sate 22 (p, 685) 
above; and for the Ché-tung tao hollno-wei-ahih-sit see the Fam SAI, ©, ai, fal 2 «© 
The eapilel of Chd-tung ta was [EF 元 Ch'ing-ylan or Ning-pa, À Huëan-wwi-ahih-sun 
seems to have heen the first of the dan, or larger cronit, administrations, and was composed 
of three “Ex BEE fifi tetian weiahit, two fei] JBI t'auc-ohit, ete. Ming-wei chiang-chiin 
was the fifteenth of the military titles, aod the Invest of the thrve titles attached to the upper 
grade of the fourth rank (TE PU] Ff). T'aichune tai-tu was the righteruth civil title, 
the highest of the thrve attachnd to the lower grade of tha third rank ($i = sh). 
It sbould be motioed that no military titles uro assigned to the first rank, 

The dates in this whale passage appear to be open to question, VWai-ls-han is made 
to arrive and Jouve eleven months befare his office hod bere constituted, where we may 
pet that "2" io the number of the month ie à sip for *18"; and You Chung-chieh 
is Wroneferted to Chiang nearly four mouths after he had bers sureeeded by Mar Sargis, 
Ht te Interesting to compare thie account of Mor Sargis with Liene Helaug’s statement 
lp. 636, and note 40 above), Lang Helane safe that he wee appointed In 1977, 
this arcount ares with Mateo Polo in esying 127%, giving the date of bis arrival, 
Officiale were allowed thirty, farty, or fifty days in which to reach their posts after their 
sppointeent, eccording to the distance, and the rates of travel which were considered 
reneonable were TD 在 a dey om horseback, 40 di by earrings, 80 Ai à tiny by boat ap stream 
or 180 à down stroam (cf. Fie Shik, & txesiii, fol 了 yin chang, €. x, fol. 10 2), 
and so it js possible that Mar Sorgie recrived his appointment ju the fourteenth year and 
did oot reach his post until twenty-five days inte the MMeenth year. The dittiralty moutioned 
above, thut hie term of office overiape that of hie proderasor, seems to be more serions 

Liang Haiang gives Mar Sargis the higher titles (hu-fy, hasl-yiiay techisng.chitn) 
bed the lower oftce (assistant darughs), and says thet be rrsignnd 《人 全 and thes 
that be governed Chés-chians (TE $l PT.) tor five years — the maximum tertn of altise. 
It seems to be possibie that he did resign anon after hin appointment as darughs, and was 
then allowed to here » momiosl appointment as astisfeat daragha with bower rank and 
titles Tt has been shown shore thal an steielant daraghs was net one of the regular staff 
wt a territorial toung-kunp-fa, and there is no List uf uasistant darugha in these chapters 
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VIL “T'sung-kuan and Fu-yin: 

“.,,,,. An Chén-héng: a yeh-li-k'o-wên man, chis-i tai-fu; he 
arrived on the second day of the seventh mouth of the twentieth 
Uhih-ytian year (27 July, 1283), and was relieved on the twenty- 
eighth day of the second month of the twenty-third year (24 March, 
1286): *). 





of the Chéw-chiang efid. According to the pement account mure than three months pasted 
between Mar Snri resignation und his snteeeest’s artival, aod the Interval muy bare 
bees even greater than that. 

In = vote to Patsapive’s translation (Mees Recorder, 1875, p.110) Werte writes: 
“In sn edition of the same work published in the middle of last century there le « Slat 
of the .... governors of the Chin-keang foo Cirenit..... The eutry stands thes, JE 
ee en 2 AU JR FH KOE Pe + FE 
that fe tn way “Me Hoeieh-ti-chiesa, hu-fa, hual-yasn techlanychin, be heli atflee in the 
fifteenth Chih-ytian year (12787, Wriam refers nn doobt to au eighteenth evntury edition 


ot the SR IT. Hof wis Cién-chians fu el, — probly de BE Be BL TT. JF 
role to in the HE HY) RD 

Chang Chao tar a biography in the Fées Said (e. eli, fol. 6 2”) from whieh we 
lear that be was bars in 1296 at DRE fy Chiesa, From 1260 mévards be beld various 
porte ln Shastung, Sheosl, and other places, and, after having astisled at the captors of 
Yang-chan and Chte-chinng, wa made durugba of the cirenit of Yang-chow with the title 
of Vaichung tai-fa te 1278. fie also bebl a post in the provincial government aad outried 
« gold Viger tablet, He wey trantferred to the Ohin-chiang circuit in the sixteenth your 
(1ETU) sad retired from affine on scewatit of illness. Ha was à great book collector and 
gave ten thousand volumes of his lhrery of eighty thousand olumes to the eulluge st 
Chinn, He diet im 1988. The PE HY HF AER Tanrchon a ehid (ot 1810), © sun, 
fol, 45 #°, gives hie unme under iby beading Yang-chon tu taung-kunn-fa, describing him 
u s Chicpan. man, appointed in the thirteenth yer (1276) and moved to Chéa-chiang in 
the sixteenth year (1979), Thus we have (wo suthorltins for Chi-ean a» Chang's birthplace 
instead of Chang-t@, and for 1279 ae the dete uf bis appointment to Chin-ehiang instood 
of 1078. Où the other band tt mut be remembered that the Cldecdinny ti in more 
pearly contemporary than either of the other two satharities, In avy exe it seems to be 
cleat that Mar Sargie did not bold his original appointment for many mouths, and for the 
rest we hare po evidence tu aupport tither Marco Polo's three gore or Liang Heiang’s Ave. 

48) CSCCE, © ax, fol Or. Chis-d tai-fa was the soventernth civil title, the lest 
af thom belonging to ube wppee grate of the third ha 正三 ghz). The two olor, 
Trung-kuan and Fu-yin, the second in the ~governmante of the cirouit (tx) and of the 


prefecture (fff) respectively, weee apparently bold by ove san. 


VIIL 
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“Ohén-shiang Iu tsung-kuan-fo: In the Grst month of the 
twenty-sixth Chib-yünn year (February, 1289) the Chén-chiang-fa 
lu tsung-kuan-fu was changed to Chan-chiang lu teung-kuan-fu; 

“Ta-lo-hua-ch'th ani! Minister for the Promotion of Agriculture 
in the Interior: 

“eeeee Ktdo-ti-chi-astt; a yeh-li-k’o-wén man, shao-chung tai-fa; 
he arrived oo the sisth day of the eighth month of the fret Chih-ta 


year (22 August, 1308) and was relieved on the ninth day of the 


twelfth month of the first Hunug-ch'iug year (6 January, 1915). 

T'ai-p'ing: na yeh-li-k'o-wén man, chia-i tai-fu: he arrived on 
the ninth day of the twelfth month of the first Huang-ch'ing year 
(6 January, 1918) ond was relieved on the second day of the 
eleventh month of the third Yeo-yu year (17 November, 1816). 
The gentry and people set up a monument to express their regret 
at hie departure, with an inscription composed by Ch'ing-yang I 
a native of the placo....:.. The monument is by the sile of the 
post road in front of the Tan-yang Hostelry :" *), 





49) Glee, « av, BL 0 7 67, Thi list of doragha evotains fifteen mumes, of 
whieh numbers 1, 2, 9, 8,7, 11, 12. 14, 15, are lenin ( Be bd Wei-watrl) : 
4 3, 10, Mouleme ( [ra] [nf Hii-hui); 8, 9, Christiony Gynb-li-k'oménis and 10 0 
Wankali ( FH H K'ang-li); nung ET Chinewe, Shaoehung tal-fa, Inter changed to Big 

; 去 Ye-chung tat-fu, 机 本 the twentieth civil title, the Jowest attached to dhe 
lower grade of the third rank (698 — pif et soie 2% ani, for phis-i lai-fu, ote 48 
just shows, where it will be meen thet the tile went wiih the epper grade of he third 
rank although Chinchiany ot à seesmd-clase circuit (下 crm ety entliled im gowernues 
to the lower grade of this rank ¢ 4° — yf }. 

In the CSCOC, ¢. nil (By ie ander the section ia 所 or Tea (frs, 
fal. 18, we age thet Kvgo-li-chi-astl uit others repaired the balldiny called Ch'épg-heïue 
Vang im January 1318. The billing woe Lu the Trung-kuau-(e hit, of (fice oll ihe 
Tounghumin inf. mots 22 above), on the Pei-ku ‘Hill, the efit at the anrih-coil corner 


Of be ity which iv still ao called, The test reales Ml ER Hi V2 Pe AE fi 
山 .,…. PRE. BER, SHEAR 
i BG fit de GE: HR BAS BLOA, 
ZRLADLRER AWS MS AE AU 
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“Tsai-érh (Subordinate officiala):...... 

“Tan-tu District:....-. 

“Youn (Dynasty): Tu-lu-hua-ch'ih: 

here Ma Ao-Is-han: a yeh-li-k'o-wên man, chang-i chino-vwrei; 
he arrived in the sixth month of the second Yiian-chéng year (Jaly, 
1200). + 

Wo-lo-ssti: a yeh-li-k’o-wén man, ch'éng-wa-lang: he arrived in 
the eighth mouth of the second T'ien-li year (September, 1829)" 591. 

“An Ma-lichu-sati; a yeb-li-k’o-wén man, living at Ohén-chiang, 
chung-hsien tai-fo, t'ang-chih of the Hsflan-wei-shil-set of Konng- 
tung cireuit, and assistant tu-yünn-shuni: 


fle FE We OEE A 26 BE HP HE 
Er. HE: | | 

We have mot identified thin K'uo-li-chi-en or T'si-p'ing with mum whe ere meilicned 
iw the Vaan S4id, whore the games are not wocvarmen, The iaseription aboot. T'al-p"ing, 
whith we repriduce bul have not thought it necessary to translate, space of the snlisfaction 
whith he bad given by correcting am unjust aystem of taxation whith bad bem ig torce, 

50) CBO, est, Gol Det, 989, 4 67, 0 6, The titles (ef, note 25) ure reapectivety 
the Nweaty-tighth military title, helowging tu the mpper grade of the seventh rank OE 
七 Fi). and the thirty-fourth evil title, belonging tn the lower grade of the sitth rank 


(4a + ih). 

The first name (tho exact form of which, without the Ma, bus bees found by M, Pmunor 
in the Tim fiew chuny, a xexvi, fol. 6 ¥%) may be Mar Abraham, We Mud Shrahnin 
chewhers in the Gorws it Lochin (Havant, Variités Simolapigae:, No. 7, p. L), 


TH RE WE Preto-nins (et. By & Faas OU, à 1, fob. BL 1%, Chan Vin, ys 1448) 
anid 呵 53 FE ph Acwu-le-has uf ig va Lohan 有 Jaierr, pp. 06, 55, 


63). Welo-wn waa mon of the ways in whlch Vase (Hussinb) wae written; bat It also 
appaurs pan proper name, à & ln the Vin AAA, € rrrxii, fol, À +, and e escuir, In 
the fourteenth century thera seems ta hare been + ennsiderable coluny wf Iusilus prisoners 
near Tosti (Peking) ; ate Bearecunnroan, Med Mar, 11, 80; INCREAS, 1873 (N.S. ne. 2), 
pp. G40—265, and Vaan kid, on cuxiv—ziivi The Hussinus were called ly Se H 
Aa i & BA, Weiss, oF IL Ee EH Wales, Rise with no rowel prelized 
bing appareatiy au impossible send it Monyel. 

lu this same list of daraghn wo tnd HE ftp: eg AO) DR À “Tai: on 
Avla-wie san.” Partanom (AN CHRAS, LAT6, p 34) sogcevta thet A-la-whw, may be 
Marco Polis dryem (of mutes Gand 8 above). 
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Yeb-li-ya: son of An Ma-li-hu-ssn, chung-i chiao-wei in con- 
sideration of his father’s merit, and ta-lu-hua-ch'ih of Ta-yü district 
in the cirovit of Nan-an+ now chao-hein chino-wei, fung-chih of the 
sub-prefecture of Lin-yang in the circuit of T'an-chou:.,,...,.,., 

T'a-hai: a yeli-li-k’o-wén man who lived at Ching-k'on, chéng-i 
tai-fu, fung-chih of the Hatian-wei-shih-ss0 of Kuang-tung ciremit 
and ussistant tu-yllau-shuni: deceased" *), 


$1) CSCOC, € ais, fol 11 #6. Chung-bsies tai-fa was the twenty-ason civil tille, 
upper grade of thn fourth rank CE PU] pipe à: oboo-bain chino-wel the trenty-fourth 
milifary tile, apper grade of the sisth rank CE J pip ): chitng-i ta-fa the fifteenth 
evil tithe, upper grade of the third rank IE 三 tin). ef: votes SF and 49, Ma-li- 
bust) aloo would be = fair tronseription of Marcia The prefix: Au bee occurred tice 
before, on pp. 690 and 640. Vah-lvs has come above (p. 022) ind ls cotmmon In the 
Fran Sh (on. xeiv, reall, exply, ete), Tube) ie not rara, and the came ls mentioned 
in eomnetion with Chin-chiang in 1308 in tha Hi, H au K's Aang jid ti 
(Wate chee dw ts'wog pie, V, 2), fol, bor?) Tho 而 大 和 of this diary tolls we that an 
tha 20th September, 105, whee calling at a-friend's house in Chip-rhiang, “ho wee shown 
e maicmene by the younger Mi (eva of Mi Fei), and three soroll-portings copied from 
the origiogla by Li Lungemienii “Hones”, “A Saow-covored Vorest™, and “A Tiger Running”, 


These wert the property of Mr. T'a-bal." Hi 示 小 米 手 iti} fis 4 时 
iy TR = © 5 HE À Mi th. 


For the govermmenta momed, oa the Fées S44), 2 aj, fal 9e, et, The wlefie 


were Ra follows: Ey. it 使 司 者 元 fal JF rinauwei ati ta-yüsmshuul-fu: 
使 sm [A] FH vonectin a, fal] GE au 2, BO HE eue 2; Ft Be 
chihehih #, eto. (KRuang-tong fe the Great sireatt onder thin homting); 都 元 fall RF 
Tupiianabusita: 者 元 部 sam 2, Al] FE Bill ter teo skal à (fu teyiane 
hoa! es ln the lect, does bol seem Lo cerur io the Fem ARE €, tel; bul sce € in, Lol 5 9%}, 
RE ME ching 1, FOU ABE chihstih ts 州 Choy Sobpretectur): SE BY FE ays 
toolachuacd'it 1, Pp] SAF oem Jat HY chit-chou) 1, fra] JAW d'ungechih 1, 
下 | cea pan-kaan 1; 县 iteion (Oiwtrmnt); jE 3 4 赤 和 Fr 
yin 17S ting1l SE pot, Bab vei le HAL SE tien-shib 2. 

Nawan and Te-yG fu Klongei still bear the same names; Liu-yang ls now n districh 
Intel of à sul+preleciurs, ond Tan chon is sow the profeeture (fn) of fe “iL: Chang 
dha ia Hoon. Fe ET Chinektos le one of the old names of Chén-chinng (between 
the time of the Three Kingdoms and the Tia Sung dynasty, of. Anaag-ye-Asing-sliing); 
and Wy one of the divisions uf Chita-chisog fu in the Ti-ti-chiphény (ce wiih fol 1 2: 


XI, 
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"K'no-li-chi-ssit a yeh-li-k‘o-wén man. Early io Chih-ta (1808 一 
1811) he was shao-chung tai-fu and ta-lo-hua-ch'th of the central ad- 
ministration of the circuit of Chén-chiang, and subsequently lived here: 

Lo-ho: son of K’uo-li-chi-sst, ch'ac-lioh tai-fo and ta-ln-hua-ebth 
of the sub-prefecture of Chien-yang in the circuit of T'au-chou: ... 

Ma Haicheli-chi-sen: a yeb-li-Wo-wén man. In the fifteenth 
Chih-yfian your (AD. 1278) he was appointed ming-wei chisog- 
chün and assistant ta-lu-bua-ch'ih of the central administration 
of the circuit of Chén-chiang, and subsequently made his home there. 
He built seven monasteries — see the section on Monasteries; and 
every year he paid tribute in sherbet — see the section on Local 
articles of tribute’ **), 

“The house of the Ti-hsing Chao;. was in the Chia-tao lane, 
and is now the Ta-hsing-kuo Monastery” ™). 


82) C8000, «ale, fol 12 rt, For R'aodiéhkent me pe C60 aod pole 49 The rame 
Lao (Laks) voies im the Jan SA, € estrit, fol. 4 5, ae thot of one of the wane 
of the Western Christian Sg EE Ai-usivh (i.e. "Tok, Jems) Por Mar Surgis see 
above aod befow, and especially nüte 47, Far the titles sod effices son aules 224, 47, 
40; oise Cable wan the twentysiath civil. tithe (tt 四 un For T'ap-chow 
en pote BL. When the book us published T'anchoe whe officinily, called 天 ES 
V'inn-lin, the amme baring been changed ls 1020, ef. Fran Sais, € iatil, fol. Be A 
misprint seeme tu Jurk under the cheractars St > Chienpaug, #4 20 sabprelietare of 
thet name La given in the Tües Stud, Le, or Song SA, 2: 二 本 大 各 fl El, ar ie the 
ke {2 [al Kaeng pa d'u, At frat aight one might be tempted to take af Ce 
conjunction, amd translates “Darwghs of the cirenit of anatbon together with the sub- 
prefecture of Ving". But there is no F Hy Tang-then ta T'an-chou lu; it te higghty 
improbable (het one man would be Darughe of a te and of à clow nimaltanenmly; and for 
sibrhuës pensons tL appears lanponsible to rofur it to the Yang-chou (them Yang-chon fx) im the 
motors Kinngse, apart from the furs thet Yang ju the latter ense ie properly written te. 

Tho passages referred to in the qretions aw Monsatertes (r. Lt, {ff =) sui Local 
articles of Tritafe (2. vl, + B) are of coarse thom which have beea translated above 
{pp 084, 647), Lo e de, GL 17 v°, ander the heading iii ai P'n-t'no (Kirapes) it expe | 
<The shé-licpick: (aherbet) whieh thin cirenit. now semé ae tribute is make of these. For 


dutefle tea the seution on Lost articles of tribute” Ak IC DK Ane Al 
Hi) eu SL py si th ae Sk E H F1 从 
54) CSCCC, eal, fel 5 er la statement doce not of course contradict whe state- 
wont above lp. G80) ihe Mar Sargie made bis own liner Into this monnetery. 


XIV. 
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“The house of T'a-hui, assistant te-yiian-shuai of Konng-tung, 
was in the Chu-kan lane, 

The house of Ma Heieh-li-chi-sst, assistant ta-lu-haa-ch'ih of 
this cireuit, was in the Chia-tao lane....... 

The house of K'uo-li-chi-ssûü, ta-lu-hoa-ch'ih of this circuit, 
was in the ..-.. lane”), 

"Jon [the old name for Chéu-chiang] is on important market- 
town in the socth-enst Under the Chin, [Liv] Sung, Soi and 
Trang dynasties, though the territory was large, its inhabitants 
were few in number; but by the time of the Chia-ting period in 
the Sung dynasty (1208—1224), although it comprised only throes 
districts, the population was very large compared with that of for- 
mer dynasties. After the unification of the north and south [under 
the Mongols}, this prefecture filled up its old territory and also 
enclosed new; there was no more fighting nor interruption to trade, 
ao that the census of the people taken in Aving-yin of Ohih-yiian (1200) 
was about equal to that of the Chia-ting period **), In the antumu 
of the Agin-o\’ow year of Ta-té, in the seventh moon (August, 1301), 


The. officn of $e 型 eeeina Lo have been Or inetifated où June 1064, O01, sccord- 
the te the feng SM, ©. 7 Oh, n° 8Ht—4=A a Se 
ie où 26 de BO St Bp Su Tung-p'o has à poem. entitled EE K 
# ie] HE TH “Furewel! verse to Chang Themehio, T'ihaing of Hodaug*, 
The fonntiona of a d'éditer may be gether from à prutage in the $e Sr DE nnotel 
in the Pat de yin Sos SEAR TC FE LA Ws AR K EE Tat Pe 
型 K iS te Eve "in the Ist yrar of Chiea-pew (1127), 06 there wee no fallingeof 
io the namber of robbers sod brigade, à militory 2'édriug wee moin appointed, whose 
pouls] duty lt wee to scien and put them to death", 

B4) CSCOO, € wil, fol. Or". For T'édial, ode X, shore 

35) Namely: 108400 Pamilies ( JE); 044100 Individaale ( FT 3. ‘Thin censan is 
quated ie CHOC, e, tii, fal. 16 6%, from the (hie-tiey Cid or Dearription ful Chin-chiang] 
of the Chiating period (F208—1224), bat iv given ander the beading 3 = RE Ie 
the time of Li Trang (1225-—1268)". The section of the CYUCC dealing with the pope- 
lation ia now bel ‘The Jüms Said, © ni, (ol 9 99 gives the 1400 coms ax 1ORH1S 
Pamiling, 623044 Tudiriduela, Es 
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there was a great storm which washed away the sandbauks, After 
that, in the year ting-wei (1507), and again in oltt-seil of Tien-li 
(1829), there was a visitation of plague. Numbers perished, and 
numbers migrated elsewhere. The present population is by no means 
equal to what it has been in the past, but what with immigraton 
aul à Iargely increased birth-rate, if has been gradually regaining 
its former level **), 


“SETTLERS 
“PAMILIES: 9485 (City: 8399; Tan-t'o district: 299; Tan-yang 

district: 120; Chin-t'an district: 37): 

“Méng-ku (Mongols): 29 (City: 23; Tan-t'o district; 1; Tan- 
yang district: 3; Chin-Van district: 2): 

“Wei-wu-érh (Uigurs): 14 (City; 12; Tan-yang district: 2): 

#Hnñchui (Moslems): 59 (City: 49; Tan-t'n district: 6; ‘Tan-yang 
district: 8: Chin-t'an distriet: 2): 

“Vob-li-k’o-wén (Christians): 29 (City: 19; Tau-lu distnel: 3; 
Chin-t'an distriet: 1): 

"Ho-hsi (Taugotese}: 3 (City: 1; Tan-t'n distriet: 2): 

“OhG-tin (Khital): 21 (City: 19; Tan-t'n district: 2): 

UNti-chih (Nfehen): 25 (all in the City): 

“Hay-jén (Chinese): 8671 (City: 8261; ‘Tan-t'a district: 286; 
Tau-yang district: 102; Chin-t'an district: 32): 

OMBMBERS OF FAMILIES: 10555 (City: 8078; Tan-t'u district: 

781; Tan-yang district: 604; Chin-an district: 192): 

“Méng-ku: 163 (City: 125; Tan-t'y district: 9; Tan-yang district: 
14; Chin-t'an district: 15): 

“Wei-wa-érh; 09 (Cily: 81; Tan-yang district: 12): 





66) the Fae EY BEL. € à, tol. 18 4%, che that the essai given ln detail below 
ia prokialily that of the year 143i. 


—_ 
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“Hui-hni: 874 (City; 200; Tau-t'u district: 31; Tan-yang district: 
40; Chin-t'an district: 7): 
“Yeh-li-k’o-wan: 106 (City; 92; Tan-t'u district: 7: Chin-t'an 
dlistriek: 7): 
“Ho-hsi; 85 (City: 19; Tau-lu district: 16): 
“Oh'i-tan: 116 (City: 104; Tan-t'u district: 12): 
"Ni-chih; 261 (all in the City): 
“Han-jén: 9407 (City: 7990; Tan-t' district: 706; Tau-vaug 
districh: 539; Chin-t'an district: 168): 
“BOLITARY INDIVIDUALS: 2948 (City: 2720: Tan-bu district: 
80; Tun-yang district: 88; Chin-t'an district: 60): 
“Méng-kn: 429 (City: 897; Tun-t'u district: 6; Tan-yang district; 
17; Chiu-t'au district: 9): 
“Wei-wn-érh: 107 (all in the City): 
“Hai-hui: 310 (City: 270; Tan-t'n district: 11: Tan-yang district: 
18; Chin-t'an district: 2): 
“Yeh-li-k'o-wên: 109 (City: 102; Chin-t'an district: 7); 
“Ho-bsi: 19 (City: 10; Tau-tu district: 9): 
“Chi-t'an: 75 (City: 68; Tan-t' districts 7); 
“NG-chih: 224 (ull in the City): 
“Han-jén: 167% (City: 1683; Tan-tw district: 47; Tan-yang 
district: 53; Chin-t'an district: 42);") . 0.0.0. ~. a 
BT) ESCCE, € An, Go 14, 19 49, 80 4, dr, How Geb ME Tf cine to 
be uted in à sus equivalent to , or the amtuai city af Chin-chinne as eppesed 
to the outlying districts, i explained in 488 18) al, © LES 
The whole of this remarkalily Interesting census of Ubii-ehlang (fol, H6--26) jo sb 
pendu In labular firm, The popstation ix gronped under six main bends, ++ 
Natives, (5 PE, Settler, 省 Sojourners, Hi & Papas, ff Hiaiidhiate, and 道 
Takats. The division ix nat strictly Ingical, st it in exidumt that the members of the fast 
three flan mast al belong to one or otli¢r of the first three. The Setilera wore not 
Remesraily lings; the pret majority indeed were Chinese hailing from other parte of the 
country (40, HB ZA). wit dutiezsites them trom the Sajoerners a that hip 


were permet residents, wilh tame fred ormpation, whereue the lutter were woly lem- 
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porary aitu (AS HE AU MAH BCR. 
A SE ae no QE fi EE 2 7) Te wah cleceee anuinerated in the 
int vertima! colame of the table denete cither sashonslity (anly under 人 而 SE ) oF pro- 
frasion. ER. denoting tha bulk of the people, ie sald do include pesesnte, ertionm, shnp- 


keepers, tradere, clerks, jetiy willriale and slaves (‘2 ...e&Ale T F4 = 
WG MES He... ti WL LE OY VA PAS Lf. 圭一 本 二 BP 


physleleus, Æ vi and K 站 courbers that travelled on horseback cr by etes reapectively. 
ie iit 站 seem to be ibe express messrugers 而 jin fanchions are oi praphienlly dune 
tribal, ly Maren Polo (Yale and Cardiere edition, sol, 1, pp. 435—0). There was » 
haataley or povting-etation of this came in the eity of Chin-chiang, wilh 20 bouts end 28 
onrringee attached to it (GSOCC. exit, fol, 31 x"), Zak ME GAP (tin “chideboo™ of 
Piiar Odurée) are, of etarss, the footramsere also mentioned by Marco Polo in tho same 
chapter. A list of ili “despatch olives" de given in CACC, €, titi, © Hi, under the 
Wan 和 se DA (4: and incilentalls Ho mag be noted thnd Hef, wae the term sed (ur 
postal rumsors ns opposed 10 ia mounted couriers (K'ang Hei: & 伟 Al iA : 


3 fh Fy ae )- 已 Le are official uuderjings cortespaniling to the Æ HE 
“ronan” utile 


to o mmdero Chlnoss vamên. They are mentioned mgali in ch. xiii, 


(45, ander the mali beading Fi tz. Et Ut are apparently persons engaged 
im the collection of taves, their num being derived from the By Hat iF. frequentiy 
mentions) in eh, ei There were sone in the pity Well, however, which is ourious, Hoe 


View Said, 9, xxx, mu Fe M EP M LA 11] BY WR. 海道 梢 
水 wre bowimes, [FF sina workmen, 军 aa BE 人 ma FE SE 
GF FE HE Members of the Taingehue Sect, This wah à religions Order dedicated to the 
worship of Maîtres Bodtha, (See De Grout, Secferigniow, Val, T,ehap 7.) Thé members 
did oot whave their bends, otherwise they were hardly distimgoiehable from ordinary Baddhiot 


monks. ‘They pouneand two moetting-places, one in the City and one in Tau-l'i, f= Nea 
am professors of (he amealt arts, incliding diviiation, astrology, goomancr, ete. A acheol 
devoted ta thesy subjects in mentioned ine. ai, #1, and e avi, § is’, FT HE 


oro hunter; eee Yaw Sid, € terri, At ie ot oT PT RO 7 À 
“honfere sod farmers. aad EI Se ur HET [I Eee 
(thy mme oceurs severe! times in Flew few chewy, à vil) appeur mi ie WL ay EE 
cb N- oboe In lator editions of the Fim Siva fe ocre, 0 6%, 8 2%, LO 2*) which 
hire ndopted the fantasti “reformed” spetiing uf the Fe; SEF FR ff Pitan atid pil ehied. 
(en CSC, # By SEs CR) They were Hoddhie and Tati monks who bud 
reentered secular fife ond @ere employed im the soperiatenteucs of cetiain monofacturras, 
aiur wong ed sins CHAE FT 48 HE FG SA 
FH) Se HME he SM. FE ose JE ÀT owe atin, SE nd 


x on Taoist, monks and noms, respectively. 45 A are Lay brothers alfeched to 
the monasteries of both religions. 
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Hach of the sit main heady is also divided late JF Aw, [7] d'en ued QB cae, The 
first two are the ordinury census terme, 后 indiesting hoossholds or fumiliät, and [J thn 
“individuals belonging do them. Marco Pola top: caf, 1), 1825 epeake of 1,600,000) “fires” (foe) 
in Kinssy; (hese of contec are FR. As a matter of fact, the term ia FH or “hearth” 
je otill wed be the K 清 GF WR crsgo où, à evil oe doit). There ia à ulight dit. 
ruby with regard to the Fi af Buddhist aad Tuoist monts, which are given x 910 and 
14] reapertively, It seeme oilers) to suppiet thot each momsstery, large of small, rometitated 
a JF. Certainly this fa the ease with the analogous establishments of the Lung-hun Vrs- 
ternity, of which we koow there wero twa, coe in the City and one in Tan-fo And, 
likewise, the sings FP of the fet ee may deawte the athool already mentioned, Bul 
the (otal mumber of Hadibist monsateries in Chéo-chiaug, soconling te CSUUC, & Hy, 
wae mul 177, and of Taoist monasteries le 2), TE It iv possible, sherefore, that ihe 
larget monasteries ware divided inte tee or more EF: Tt ie moleworthy that 1) out uf 
the 310 Budithist. FF arn nid to AY SE, that is to any, clibeny wait wot enfaredd In 
these partivalar establishments. The wives and children of (he married monks are pre 
autuably inclwind amongst the 口 » To the present work, os almost invariably lu Chinese 
eenens returns, [CO] embraces both males and female In the reeurde of the Sung period, 
i dome bo represen? the male popalation only, bat the moaning “eme and children”, 
aa oppoeed Va ni “adoit males", doce pot ome until the Mancha dyuasty. (会 Hu, 
The greatest cram of this cemsus is the ineloslon of © imysterion class of people eallad 
EE - Three theories ax to the mensing of this’ lerm ere Uistseae) in the KE Fy BG. 
© i, 14 ogg (1) 14 hay been anggested that U2 ie equivalent to J, bocunse the Wie 
sion ung d'ou regularly gives the 】 figures after the FP ant [J . Hut à glance at 
the table will show the abeurdiiy of this theory, according to which there ‘wigld Ve ouly 
203 nait males ins matins population of GE.578. (2) A more pluuaihle theory, st dest 
sight, in thot His fe Che etene ae the Œ or ie 4 (slaves) of the Fous Said, ane 
eer tO: LT fe BS BE hr Me Al th. cre chui, € 9 à, « xiv, 
fe? Bat bere gun, the detel mater of alares woobt fer far doo wmall in proportion 
to the popalation, Moreover, it appears from the continuation of the paxtage just ter i 
that all the \itersti who were captared snd onsiaved af the beginning uf the Mongul ilrousty 
bad by = special ect of exemption regsinnd thei freedom lang before the Chih-shan period, 
so that the relatively large aumber of litera) who arn classed os JE is quite inexplicable, 
An even more decielse fort is thet oul of à (ula! rouilugest of 60% Monguly (the com- 
quering racy), mo fewer tha 429 are $F) (1) The tue {uterpretation of the tere te 
arrived at by sunsldering ite derivation. Eb Wa “body”, and [i (it ik bu more than a mere 
phonetic) wonld add the sense of “place”, “lodging”, or of “email”, *veimportnat", ag, 
then means either à “lodger” or « "lonely body”. He ls à solitary individual, without bith 
and kin, as opposid to FT, whe are members of JF or famities ‘hen # 


BARA. A FRB. LME ZA 20 ie 
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ot LE fn the semee of “lodge” is to be found im Flan Si, ©. Arie RS 
FRBRBWMECA FURS SAMAK T 
"Prom cach hoissbold are to be take mea who are Mited to serve gs postal enariers; 
every boushold has to farninh two able-bodied men (fing), no matter whether they be 
in or 644". Clie (a explained as mnaging persone belonging to the family, while oA's 


are hlon (Py oS. À À € À, PT SRE À, ze 
寄居 之 A) The vomhisatios Te cecare in the Po fier they, 2: exil, 


LIL 4%, oak, #4 ond ta the table of contents, € 60 9%, the form fy vee in the place 
wt Ef se printed in the bidy of the work. Late la itother form of BE. so that the 
hitter charscter seen to have bass weed lovely for Be in the same demie This ln con- 


raed by two ofhér passages in the Fran Shut, eo imi; on £8 ¥*, > 5 RS Se 
R FR T CRS RAR AMT ES. 
Si FT BE #7 LS “Ait the cireulis were ordered. tn takin senna of the 
adult inales of the fomiliee of the people Every ordinary ainlt waa to pay nn auauul tox 
né whe sid of grale, and every cl"d adult was to poy 3 sddey. The fay ond the-cA’a of 
every new homseholil were to puy half tlie oliove amounts ceapectively”, And, « littl 
tote ne FLT RET REA BT R—Z 
“Taking a complete estimate of the duties payable by the adult persons in @ hoosebald, 
we dod thet each aedinary adult paye & eid cof grain, avd nnob 64" adult | shid of grain” 
Tt le nuteral exongh that the 部? 站 Huy, wot being = member of a family, should have had 
ka pay proprstlunstelg Less But IP ee tule oe fing to meee en malt stare, we are 
rituond to ihe abord sid untenable proposlllen that slate: wete obliged to par poll-tax 
uz well ub theit winters. (On tbe whole, it will be found that (his explanation of FES 
eerees very well with tho figure in oor table Tu the fires plane, ing to the impartence 
of the fumily im China, such wilitary individants would be very rare, eeperiaity fn their 
awe salive place Cossequuntly, we need wot be catyeiord at Finding only one of them tn 
every 2764 pete. On the other band, en should expect their aumber to be mach greater, 
su indeed it is, among the sxjournert wad eitlers The theory ale anconiits far the particularly 
large proportion of ol'= to Hoe mem the Mongols avd other foreigners from distant 
parts, Including the peb-lid’oad=, The reser why there are ne eG nine the Buddy bot 
and? Taoivt monke fo that ench of tham ln regarded an heionging to à F lo his own suméatery. 
Seaing that the ie Lt last includes 10 2478, it de hardly necessary to wy thal the two 
terme mut be hept quite dial et. fl | 本。 全 aa 站] 于 with &: andl je out to be snler- 
stood In ‘the sense of “singis™ or “solltary", Exactly what degree of poverty be lenplled. It 
le diffionli fo aay. TE the dan p'ie were anything Tike poupers th oor mene of the ward, 
it te rather odd (het there abould be 110 EYP [RGR and 841 sclliers among them. [But ef. 


Faun Shia, eo. xan, fal, @ 9?) pear HIS: = À Hé 4, wh 5 K HI 
REP AA RS + RSE BAF A. 
À AK #4. SCT 
Avothee-rather formidable diffienlty jw presented by the tétin Hoe-fée (vee shove, pp 055, O68), 
‘the FE 18) Abe it 10 和 村， 下 expressly thet these were Northern Êinen, wa pp to 


- 


da 


2” \4 = 
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南 one ot the south (PE ined BR À BE IE 77 À ABD), ant quotes tram 
i + BeBe: BARA SH URGE 
RS a M OL 6 = 17 6 À 
BA ei ME 20 Te HE F5 68 6 À A. “The division of the Chines 


into Han-jin aoû Neo-jin. vas bead on the possession of territory by the Chine ond the 
Songs respectively. The inhabitants of the three provinces Uhiang-ebi (= Kiangau, Aubui 
and Chebkiang), Hokwaag and Kiangei were Nan jin, while im the province af Honan 
only the people between the Vargia io the south and the Hunt in the worth wore Non-jén~ 
Hal if the term ia restricted to Northern Chinese, it seems to. follow that ihe 

FE, wre all natives of foreign parts, (erlading the portion of Chies formerly raled 
by the Chins, while motives of the Soath, other than Chie-chiong |telf, mast be comprised 
undet 22 . Le thera may authority for sock « distinction? On the other bund, it Jae 人 
denntes Chinese in gentral, ono Le atill ot atom to ondetsiond why all ihe reel foreigners 
should be clusitied onder {EE , and mone at all speciliell under . ‘The problem is 
too complex for farther diseamion here, but it whould be mmtionnt that the wun 2 
in this cemane tb oly = conjecture of the editor's for the auiutelligible MS, reading = A 

The total population appears to bave been uz follows=— Families: 114315, of which 
174 were foreign; Fudipiteals: abont 650000 (ome ftem ia Inet}, of which 2421 wore 
forsiguers. This: tuahes the foreiga families about 1,6 por thowsend of the total, and the 
Iindividuuls aboot 475 per thoussnd. With these figures it io intertiing lo compare thom 
given for the popalution af Hang‘choo (Kinaay of Ceneay) by Maren Pile aid Odorin 
Mures Poly gives 1,600,000 besrths; and Oderie 890,000, of which 40,000 mere Sarannn, 
Huth writers, bo doubi, uncousclomsly give the figures for the whole elreuit and mot for 
the elty dlowe Odoris, whose infirmant @ee probally à foreigner, eke the Sarnenie 
alone 4.7 per dune of the popolation tmtead of 8.78 for even LE) por fApuond ma 
all the fortignirs togetlet were at Olite-chiang. The RK ye ES de 志 Hriew-rk un 
Lists chiA (2 AD. 1874, Le jot before the foread of foreigners), à. lili, fol 9 3® 
gives the poopie of Hang-ehoo ett Poweifee, 201,200) Jncticidesls, 1,240,780, 

The following are the details of the population of Chüs-chinng pity alone;— 


户 A | %Æ 
ae # 0,409 45,547 170 
6 & 3,300 Hu 2,780 
党 la | (F4,000) ia 
Wl 丛 1,30 4,867 is 
fe où sat == 
3a #5 | 178 = 
16,758 08 ST 
69,395 
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NOTES ON THE PLAUES NAMBD, 


In the absencé of any personal knowledge of the topography 
of Chéa-chiang or of any details minps, it is bard to identify the 
old localities in a very satisfactory way, We have taken the map 
of Chén-chiang in a large native survey of Kiangsu **) which ia 
believed to be fairly necurate as fur as it goes, and have tried to 
fit into it the places named in the texts above in accordance with 
auch scanty indications as are to be found. 

The fortifications of the city appear to have been extremely 
éliborate or, nt least, extensive, and ss they eonsisted principally 
of earthworks thé people seem to have acquired à habit of cutting 
= passage (+ FA ru mn) through them at any convenient point, 
until there were at oue time at lenst twenty-six gates of various 
kinds, of which only four had at any time had towers. The exact 
history of these, given in detail in the Chia-fing and Chih-shun 
Chin-chiaug ehih, **) does not concern ue uow, but some few points 
may be noticed. 

Firet there was the 子 城 Tai-ch'éng, wall of 030 paces 
(about half n mile) in cirouit and Sl feet high, surrounding the 
governor's residence 【 府 3 fu chit) which was, we think, near 一 
perliaps rather to the north-east of 一 the prefect’s residence (ff 
# fu shu) of revent times in the north-east corner of the city. 
This was built in the first half of the third century and the earth 
vallum was faced with brick, au unusual device apparently im those 
early days which procured for the wall the name of $y BE Ml 
Tieh-wéng ch'éng or Zron pot valliun M), In the 45 Chin dynasty 

68) We here not been able joodiscover the exact title of dato of thie raluahin art, 


of which we hare ised a single volume kindly lent by Mr. G, T. Moule 
89) CTCCC, «fi, tol IB) CSCOC, es À, fal 14. 


0) CSCC, eth, fel 8 à. hé terme Fe HA eet veg, RE AL Chinch eng 








— 
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(A.D. 265 -420) 于 AS Wang Kung altered and enlarged the circuit 
of the walls, and they were repaired again in the fj 唐 Nan Tang 
dynasty (A.D, 939-958), But by this time the great outer wall 
CHE WR lo-civéng), 26 li 17 paces in cireuit 1) and 9 feet 5 inches 
high, had been bailt, for two of the gates are meutioned before 
the ond of the ninth century. At about the same time (HF ff) 
the two ZX YE chia-rh’éng or connecting walls were also built, 
Judging by the way in which the position of the gates of these 
two wells is deseribed they seem to have been lines of wall connecting 
the governor's residence (i.e,, the tz¥-ch'éng) with the outer wall 
(lo-ch'éng) to the west and south-east respectively. In the same way 
there were two chia-ch'éng at 汀 南 府 Ho-nan fo, each three [i 
long anil with two gates. They were east and west respectively of 


and LE ik Te sy are all used in cownesion with the walls af ti, Hi Hang-chan 
in the ninth and following emnturine There, av af Chén-chiang, the tet-ch'fag sorrounded 
the governor's residence (YP). vod the Ju-ek'dug was an cuter line of defence nominally 
TO & and uctually perhaps 13 or 15 Kaglioh emiles in cireuit In both eases thn -oil 
was probably à simple mirth-work — that af Hang-chow ty po desrited by Murco Pole 
(Yure-Comuen, mol. 11, p. $01, — “a Kind of muuad enclosing the vity" CLG, RK Maven 
Hamychon past ond prewent, 1907, pp. 8, 54 A Dear wlio weronndnt fs 安 
Ch'angan is the seventh coutary (cf. Far, Xie, No 18, p. 114), The efie-ci’éag at 
Hang-chou N knows only hy’ the APC MD AE Chinch“Zng fase, à tune whivk hie 
persisted for about à thansand yorrs (hough fis otigie bas long been forgetion. Ad FR 


Ch'\ine-choa there seew ancientiy tu bave been three eunerntrie walle 一 城 

seg Fi hy, BE Yon — 88 $M G&G cou 
Ja chid, Ri fol 1 r°, 

In de piso recorded that Chingh'on (cf pote 51) was fortified in AD. $96 — of 
CSCC, 6 ti, fol Sor? With regard te the fron Pos Vallone, the commentary sape thet 


it war strengthened inside and out by glised bricks ( fay Myf, LE [A] JA ys 

ind ring tu the FE lal # T'aug Cw ching “tho snoient 1A Se 

Pot Valluim implies stromg fortification, placing the city aa it were in the extegory of 

SHEEORE LEN MERE 

sab ag yeaa ng econ Hi), tot: 4 “RARE 
e quand , bee Pee wn, 于 > 

TF) fil 3 BE BR Dp = + MB. 
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the Ef BE Kung-ch'éng and seem to have connected it with the 
Et 城 Heang-rh'ing outside (Sung Shih, ¢. lxaxr, fol. 6 r'). Great 
alterations iti the positions and names of some at least of the gates 
were mule in 1214, but of the seven new gates then opened ouly 
two aurrived as long as aixty years. Some extracts from the passages 
which describe the walls and gates are here added: 

“The outer wall (lo-ch’éng) is now in ruins. Formerly it had ten 
gutes: on the east two gates, the northern called ff 开 Hsin-k‘ai, the 
southern called 青 M Ch'ing-yang: on the south three gates, the 
eastern culled ‘bal 化 Té-hua, the due southern called 4= 和 Jén-ho, 
the western called ff} 林 Ho-lin; on the west two gates, the southern 
called FE  Féug-l'ien, the northern called 6} 京 Ch'ao-ching; on 
the north three gates, the western called 来 HAS Lai-viian, the eastern 
called Fi} PF Li-shé, the one further to the east called je WR 
Tiug-po. [A note here quotes mentions of the Ho-lin and Ch'ing- 
yang gnies from the Oh'ien-fu period, 874—880.] The Hain-k'ai 
and Lai-yüan disappeared long ago and now only eight gates remain: 
the eastern called 青 Ih Ch'ing-yang; the western called Ee 
Téog-yin and in RR Hosu-chiog (ln mou-vhn of Shun-hsi (A.D, 
1188) the Haieu-hstich Chang Tzt-yen, the Prefect (October 1187 — 
April 1190), changed Ch'ao-ching to Huan-ching); the southern 
called $4) $k Wo-lin, 仁和 Jéu-ho, and Hj FL Tong-wo (Féng- 
tien was named T’ung-wu); the northern called 利 涉 Li-shé and 
JE WK Ting-po" *). 

In the year 1214, as has been anid abore, the Prefect 3 aq 
RE Shih Mi-chien repaired and altered the gates, openiug the 
following new ones: to the north-west, JE Pf T'ung-chiug; north 





#2) OTCOE, © fi, fol Hi Ha the pole to Tang wa, eK Flag l'ien seem 
to be à ali toe $F AY, Tous. The ven eas of the Ping-t'ien gate was not Tang-we 
but #5 Æ Ting sin It will be remembered thai both the Tiog-yin and T'ongeu 
gates ure mentioand fq connetion with the Christian monseteries (pp. 057, van. 


UM 


—— tn 


e- 


. 
2 2 


Nr: 7 
Li 
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of the 4; [M] À Pei-ku ting, H° FE Kau-lu; south of the Poi-ku 
ving, #5 4% K'oa-ao; south-west, Bf {i} Tung-shan and Rm wy 
Hu-ts'un; further south and east of the Ho-lin, # #8 Fang-ho; 
south-east, 局 4g: Ma-hsiang™), Of these the je YF Oi tr EE 
Heien-shwn Chén-ehiang ebth (ce, A.D, 1275) tella us that only the 
Pang-ho and T'ung-wu (we) remained). “Bat the gates which 
now survive are still twelve: the eastern called 青 He Ch'ing-yang 
(2 li from the fa chih); the southern called 南 水 Nan-shui, 通 
5% T'uug-wu, {= Fl Jén-ho, 中 寺 Chung-t'a (the four gates all 
alike 8 4 from the fu ehih); the western called 2 Æ Téng-yao 
(8 li from the fu chih); the northern called 定 PX Ving-po (8 fi 
from the fa obih): the south-western called #3 林 Ho-lin and ff 
fj Fang-ho (the two gates each 7 /i from the fu chih): the north- 
western called ji 京 Huan-ching (7 /i from the fu shih); the north- 
eastern called Fil] jAf Li-shé (1 U from the fa chih) and 通 津 
Tang-ching (4 li from the fu chih). The Téug-yün, T'ong-wu, 
Ho-lin, anil Huan-ching formerly had towers, which are now all 
gone (The Zfsien-chun chih ways: Of the former eight outer gates 
only the Téng-yiin, T'ung-wu, Ho-lin, Huan-ching had towers, the 
other four were nothing else but gates in the wall)*) , , , 


D > 


63) Thid., fol 2 «*, 3 2°, 

04) CSCCC, « Mi, fol, 2 7°. 

65) CSCCC, & ti, Gol. 8 x? The date at which these twelve gates atill survived was 
we mppow the clowe of the Sang dynasty, thong the remark below thet all the gates 
were “wow” gone may apply to thovn inside the ocd dng only, 

There seems to be some mistake aboot the two gates as the morth-esst, The Clie 
ting chih, which ie contemporary with the opening of the T'ungébing gure, certainly im- 
piles that it wae to the worth-ster?, and the mame moans “Leading to the erry”, that ix, 
probably, to the Mystere Ver, DE ŸÉ bisi-ching (cf CSC 0 ji, fol, Tv, 通 


He Hi 2 mh 16 Be, 路 通 西 嫂 . 故 各) ent the some book sus 


that the Tingypo was “further west (次 à than the ti-shd) v0 that it seems vatural 
Se suhatitute “western north for “north-eastern”. But ouch eimendations bare lo be 
tasses with very great cuulion, and it will be policed that the distances fram the fe 
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“The tzk-ch'ény had four gates: the eastern called oy Fe Wang- 
ch'un (afterwards changed to Jf if Tuug-hai); the southern called 
Gk $4 Ku-chio; the western called GK FF Ch'in-hsien (at the gate 
were two atone lions, so that the natives called it $j 子 Shih-ten 
[Lion] gate...). The name of the north gate is not knows... 
The eastern chio-eh'éig bad two gates: the southern called 建 德 
Chien-té (afterwards changed to AF Chu-fang) *); the western 
called if 风 Ch'iog-féog. The western chia-ch'éng hail two, gates: 
the eastern called “f- AK Ch'ien-ch'iu (afterwards changed to $4 
a Tieh-wang); the western called Æ 44, Ch'ung-hus (afterwards 
changed to Tem HG Kno-ch'ino). Now the gates are all gone and 
only the foandations of the Ku-chio and Ch'in-hsien remain” "}, 

At Chén-chiang ns clsewhere the walls seem to have been 
destroyed in the Ydan dynasty, and when they were rebuilt it was 
ou à somewhat reduced scale *). 


ch given Tor these two gates are quite conpietent with the pusition (wurth-onsl) assigned 
te them, Ju favour of the emendation te the fout that ‘Ting-po, which mes the al 
gate-came ty aurrire lu comparstively modern times, wae thon applied Lo the present 
gurtheart este ‘he question ts complinated by the casual mentiun in € ta, fol & ouf 


w “eastern Licht aiw 《起 建 寺 在 东 利 涉 门 可， 


40) The Fa si chs ehéng (ec. vil), fal. 1 了 gives Chorfang = the fourth of via diviveans 


wie, FEE, 京口 , Bi HE HE. AS De. AK TL, FP LE) of re 


chiang fa, and bes this ante tn fol, 1e, “Cha-fang: In the Ch'un-cb'in duye the place 


was Cho-fang” Seay FE AK ee HHA À. Sew ao fol. 1 e®, fust 
win where the Tro Chuan (HE Dy 28. 6 6) ie quaint: BE US Bt FP RK, 
WR 49 BRA SFR Dy “Mineur nf NI fink 1e Wu, hare Rouqi pers 


him the district wf Cinifang”. Thin wes in 165 H.C. Tho gute has à special interest beenuse 
inside te, probably, to the porth) stood aati the thirteenth omtary à Mardean nr 
Torwaririan temple, 火 fA JS Huo-haies mina, OL CSCCC, « will, Gol 9 & 

on CCC € ii, fol Fa* For, the name Ch'iench'is bee below (p- 070), and for 
Tieh-wing steve (p, 661, note 00}. Kasreh'ine wat the popular nameol the Y% 水 HBS 
Lavalwi 二 ?am © bridge to the west of the Ch'ien-ch'in bridge. à 

GS) The present prolls are about 1L3 Hor 86 miles io creait, bot in comparing 
these mamuremests with the 86 4 LT paces of the ahi walls it must be noted that soma 
indiontions teed to shaw thet the ull CAe-hieug chid used an extraordinarily short di. 
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Besides the walls avd gatea the following names oceur in the 
passages translated abore: 


1. ae ey A> Onta-rao wana (Lane); we pp. 630, 653, 654. This 
does not come in the list of streets and lanes in the CSCCC though 
it is constantly mentioned in the other parts of the book. In the 
CTCCC, €, ii, fol. 5 r°, we read; “The names of the lanes are: 
oe The rest [i.¢, besides those named after persons or 
families] are: 长 巷 Chiang lane, RK 7 AB Chia-tao lane, 
HE Si AB T'i-p'u lave, . . . The Chia-tao fane must bave 
becu hear the Ch'ieu-ch'iu bridge; but there is one place in the 
CSCCC (ec xii, fol. 4 8°) which describes a house ns “in the 


The modern wall had aig getes, of which two seem 0 have been clownd latoly, anil two 
water-cales lu the following fist of the gates @ marke the sames given on the map in tho 


Ft tk EE Taw t's hava ehih which Father M. Tuhang SJ, of Zikuwel very 
Kiadly eopied for us, à the names now in ase Nally supplied by Dr. SL Woodbridge, 
and © the names given in the survey of Kiangou (see p G61) which shows all right gates 
thuugh it names only six of thom: 


L NE «. iE ye Ting-po. 
». D WE Ching-po 
于 Ai ra 
E ath ay 阳 Ch'as-yany 
© K Tung, 
SE cB TK Nanohai (water-gate) 
S 40. J FE techs 
e ia Nan. 
Wie > GP cin gin 
¢ sot pamed. 
WON) «FE Hil Yenhui 
he PR tte, 
NW & AL FR Petchal (water-gate), 
a BR à in VE 三 Shihi-sen, 
* set named, 
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Clhin-Lao lang énside the E8-ch'img" 在 于 Dh 内 Ae ST AS. 
2. > 山 Curx sam; see pp. 640 299. This is certainly the pro- 
montory now known to Europeans ns Golden Island, which has 
otly ceased to be a real island within living memory (see p. 669 
below). The aecount of it in the CSCCC is missing, The Fa- 
fi-chi-ahéng saya: “Chin Shao: in the River, 7 di from the city 
wall. The old name wus Fou-yi [ Floating Joe, because it tame 
floating from the penks of Ya-ching 3 KE Bt By kee FF ifn 
Æ 4h). When Li Chi was governor of Jan Chou [Chéa-chiang] 
in the Trang dynasty he ummed it Chin Shan (Gofd Hill), 
becauze P‘ei T’ou-t'o had dug in the bill and found gold”, and 
again: “Chin-abau Monastery: In the fourth year of T'ien-chien 
(A.D, 505) of the Linng dynasty Wu Ti came himself to the 
Tsé-hein Monastery and instituted the Shai-lu Congress, In the 
monastery there is still the Prinee of Linng's Hall, The Huan- 
wfi-chi (e. A.D, 980) says: South-east (aie) of the city, in the 
Yaug-tan river, Note that the J"u-ching (c. A.D. 1012, cf. 
CSCCC, ce ix, fol. 9 6°, 10 2") says that tie original name 
was Fou-yii Hill; the Chin-shan Monastery was so named because 
“ou-t’o found gold in the hill”, The Chin-shan Monastery ia 
the same ns the Lung-yo Monastery (p. 641, note 35 above) #}. 


60) Yeticknohiing je sii), tol To" 金山 :在 江 中 去 城 七 里 
ARE EMO RS | | Ew Me 
Bu #4 Se tie Ro to ms LY SPs HO OE PY Æ at 
AE FE AD Sp SE ARE OS + eh ft AT I ER 
EPR AEM RMT Th eel Ka À # 
FEU E | | | ct crc em fal, 


8 y°—11 n°, Auoiher saplanstion of the poo Fougü is given in the Te Shu, VO, 101, 
dw d'au br An immortal ln said to have devele there, aod whenever be wanted 10 visit 
Got. the island wuld foot sœuy of itself, Hh Æ AR iy Et 
UL Ey FE BE), the tote lu Merce Polo, vol, 11, p. 178, which says tat the mame 
Chin Shan was fret given to the hill in GBA, be munifesils midutaken, 
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FT SF AR Ouv-way ustaso (Lane); see p. 654. Of CSCCO, 
e. ii, fol, 8 ° and specially fol, 7 r° where we read: “Ho-lin 
fang: at the mouth of the Chu-kan lane; the name is due to 
the fact that the road leads to the Ho-lin gate” #5 Pk IR FE 
#r À OS OP A 5. The lane must there- 


fore have been somewhere in the south-western part of the city, 


- ie (8 ily Fo-vtex sins (Hill}; se p, 642. We have oot beau 


able to identify this. 

西 津 Har cursa; see p. 637. This appears on the modern 
map Hs fy yor Gil} Hei-ching p'u, just at the mouth of the 
Grand Canal ™) aod east of Suan Hill. The py pe iff Bsi-ching 
Ferry is deseribel in the CTOCC, c. ii, fol. 6 +, 7 rt, where 
it is anid to be nine fi from the fu chih and formerly: to have 
heen known as FE 山 UT Suan-shan ta or Suan Hill Ferry, 
and in the CSCCC, €, i, fol 32 +° —B4 ri, 

Ti 山 Hoane suas (Hill); ev p, 637. Of this we have found 
no trace beyond what the text tells us, except the name of 
ry ily 里 Huang shan li in n list of places woat of the District 
fof Tan (FE YR ph). CE CSCCC, €. ii, fol. 12 44 

开 je K'ar-sna; ve p. 697. This is one of six Pp Sha in 
Tan-t's Distriet, and forty 4 from the city ( [if pb + hh 四 
十 里 :CSCCe 6. vi, fol. 4 r'). The [A] Ph I he Ay K'ai- 
tha Inspector's Office is mentioned in the CSCCC, c. xvii, fol. 
1 v", ce xii, fol. 41 r®, 45 rt and K'ai-shn, as a locality, in 
several places. See especinily e. vii, fol. 15 vf, where it ie anid 
that the Lo-po Oresk is in K'ai-aha, in the Tun-yang District ( $} 
Wee WR: EH i) HE ZE D pl). À ade is apparently a habitable 


sanil-fiat deposited by the river, such as is also called jf] lou 





7) Of cscer, «. xiii, wl say; PY EE Hi AE VE MH + 


A. OS Æ OF i 6 Si + BE. 
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or i> J cha chow, aud so we may suppose tliat the Christian 
monastery at K'ai-cha was near the Biver and about nine or 
tew miles from the city, ‘The formation of a sia or sanil-bank 
ia described in the CSCCC, c. xx, fol. 5 v°, 6 c°, somewhat as 
follows. People living on the River bank are warned by a change 
in the colour of the water that sand is collectiog ou the bottom 
of the river. The sand rises graiually from the river-bed until 
it emerges from the water, sud first of all only a small yellow 
flower grows ou it, Ou its first appearance it is called BH PE 
Hi a oud fst; whon the flowers come it is known ns 黄花 
Se $4 Mt Hoang-hea-tea-te'no ti (Lond covered with nondescript 
syellow-flowerel herbage). The period of formation saries from 
three to five years. When the yellow flower gives place to reeds, 
whole stretches of many miles become good arable land, The 
note ends; “When I was in Tan-t'o I heard that a sand-bank 
was going to form south of Chin shan. Who knows whether 
at some future time Chin shan omy not be united again with 
Jun Chon?" 

An Inspectorate (XM 检 司 ) was n subordinate division of 
a District (48). Ch Fitan Shih, e. xeï, fol. 7 vw. 
BE + [Ly Swe-r'e ax (Hill); see pp. 697, 642. This was an 
alternative wame for € [lj Yin shan (Silver Mill, mot to bo 
confounded with the foreigners’ Silver Dnfand or FE 山 Chino 
shay). The CSCCO, ©. vii, fol. 1 +", has the following notice: 
"Ty Hill is at Chiang-k’ou [i.e, the point where the Canal 
enters the River] west of the Asien; it ia vulgarly called Shu-L'a 
Hill [A note here explains that the name was written fiji + 
Chih-tu for reasons of tnboo, BS Shu being identical iu sound 
with hey Sku, which vus the personal name of the Sung Emperor 
Ying Toung]. It was formerly connected with the Suan Hill.... 
The name has now been changed to Yin Hill. After the unification 
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本 of the Empire a Buddhist monastery was built on the top of the hill, 
} and because the pesk made s pair with Chin Shan (Gold Jit), 
the name was changed to Yin Shan (Silver Aill); it now belongs 
to the Chin-shug monastery.” - LI EE PG Tr 1 6 oF 
Bil... Cea | ae A tk 
4 Gil R— HE Oh i tS 
tL BF de 93 2 GB-AL À RS 4 1 SF San und Vin 
uré both marked on the modern map, east of Chin shan or Golden 
datond: Ou the east of the Shu-t'u Hill there was also n temple of 
T'ien-fei, the sailors’ Goddess, a, 
O. FF Be ff Tan-vaxo xvan; sce p. 650, This was à great govern- 
ment hostelry. It stood ow the south bauk of a canal, for oa 由 
were moored behind it, **) and the front gute was on the south side. 
Tt was near and to the west of the Ch'ien-ch'iu bridge, which 
in ita turn was west of the governor's residence (fa éhih), 7) 
The CSCCC gites tho following description of il: “Tan-yang i: 
formerly named Tan-yang kuan; west of the Clrvien-clviu bridge. 
It was founded by the governor Chéng Tri in the fourteenth 
Shao-haing year (A.D. 1144) in the Sung dynasty. On the south — 
is the middle gate; anil to the east and west two loiges -both 


facing south; od the north by tho canal aide is a covered place 


TY ere, «si te FEO Kea PEE 4 a. 

12) GE Yih GEL BE bine rang à 164, © i, tot 9 YÉl Ft FY WB ant 
. 

78) Fa tecti shang le. vi), tot 18, Sh BR RB: FE aK AG SU 
“Tan-yeng posting-station: by thu vide of the Cisco bridge", ani fal. De, > AR 
Gi Eta cm SER ERR KR EH 
TP Al MG CVA | | #52 ccwinweh'in bridge: west of the fu hth. 
Wang Kang in the Chin dymnsty built the Wan-sul (Tew chiunend gears) dower on the wall, 
and below à wee the bridge. oo he took Chi "ha (A hour deterred tir ite same. 
The account) of the bridge im the CCC le mivlng; the CFCC, « Hi, fal Se, Hx, 
pires eracily ihe exe diseription as ihe Sa (i obi thé. 
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for the vonveniente of those who land or embark, It was restore 
by the governor Clad Chin in the seventh Hsien-shon year 
(A.D, 1271), and Lu Hein-fu, a native of the place, recorded 
the event with an inscription. After the unification of he Empire 
[under Khubilai Khan, A.D. 1280,} frequent additions were male 
to the building, so that the tolal number of room in the 
hostelry amounts to 100, Messengers arriving on horseback are 
put up in.the west wing, those arriving in boats in the east 
wing, ‘The stables are situated on the west side of the west wing. 
They comprise forty-five stall, holling eighty horses: Out of 
these, forty are always reniy saddled: There are thirty boats: 
These are distinguished by the characters JE (Heaven), Hit (Korth), 
elo, [the first thirty characters of the #4 3{ Chien tea win): 


ready Lo foteli guests or to take them away’ "), 
. = il Yow anax (Hill); see p. 637, and 8. Suu-r'ù snan nhovae, 


Aw the monastery was called Æ [1] Yau-shan or $B ply Yin- 
shan, #0 perhaps the bill too was called alternatively. Gl Yin 
or Æ Yin. Ove peak of the Yin Hill is marked as G2 Ef iy 
Yün-t'ai Hill on the modern map, 


ra) sone, = wi, dot 3 FP Be Æ HIS ZTE OK 


ke à 08 À 8 A + UM PMB B HA 
Rew ft #5 RS 160 AU BE KA dc LA Be 
ReCEMPMIACEMARBABCH 
ER — 16 18 mi 1  & E — A LR Æ SE 
OF ia 2 HW OY OH LR Ey OF Py ith #5 # MU Ki 
REBREMMCMAN+TRR BATE: 
1E 6 PA “+ LE GM + DC: MPH + 4: A K 4h 
ne Er PEN HA ARE 18 PI GR Æ KL 4 
AK AR RR HE BES LA fi du 
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Samank an; see p. O31, With regard to the Christians at Samarkand 
and the Church with the hanging pillar Marco Polo says: 
Ci devise de Is grant cité de Saumarcan. 

Sanmarcan est une graudisme cité et noble. Les jens sunt 
cristiens et sarazins. H sunt au neveu don grant Can, et ne 
est pas son ami, més plasors foies a nimisté cam lui, Ele est 
ver maistre; et vos dirai une grant mervoie que avint en ceste 
cité. Il fu voir qu'il ne a encore grament de tens que Cigatai 
le frere charnaus au grant chan se fist eristiens et estoit sein- 
guors de eeste contrée et de maintes autres. Et les cristiens de 
le cité de Sanmarcan, quant il virent ge le seingnor estoit 
cristiens, il en ont grant Îeese, ef udonc firent en celle cité 
une grant gliese à le onor de Saint Johan Batiste, vt ansi 
s'apelloit celle yglise; il pristrent une mout belle pieres qe de 
saraisins estoit, et la mistreut por pilier d'une colons que en 
wi len de le yglise estoit, ét sostenoit In covrever. Or aviut 
que Oigatsi morut, et quant les saraxius virent qe celui estait 
mort, et por ce ge il svoient eu, et avoient toutes foies grant 
ire de celle pieres ge extoit eu le glisé des cristivns, il distrent 
entr'aus qu'il yulent celle pieres por force, et ce pooient-il bieo 
fair, car il estoient dix tant que les cristions. Et adonc auguans 
des meiors saratin alent à le ygliess de Sant Johant at distrent 
à cristien qui estoient qu'il voloient celle piures qe lor avoit esté, 
Les cristiens distrent qu'il les en volent tout es qu'il vodront 
et laissast la piere, por ce qe trop siroit grant domajes de le 
yalise, se celle pieres s'en traisti hors. Les sarazin distrent qu'il 
n'en Volaisut or ne tesor, més volvient lor pieres en toutes 
maindres. Et que voz en diroie? La sengnorie estoit à cel neveu 
dog grant Chan: il font faire conmandamant as eristions que 
de celui jor à dens jors deussent rendre celle pieres as sarnzine. 
Et quant les cristien out eu cel eonmandement, il unt grant ire, 
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et ne sevent qu'il denesent faire, Or en nrinb tel miracles (come) 
je vos conterai. Sachiés que quant le maitin dou jor que la 
pieres we dovait reudre fu winu, la colonne ge eatoit sor la 
pieres, por la voluntés dou uostre seingnor Joxucrit se hoste de 
la pieres, et se fait en aut bien trois prumes et se sustenoit 
aus bien con ce la pieres hi fast sout, et toutes. foies de celui 
jor avant est aux demoré celle collune, et encore est-elle onsint, 
, ot ce fu tenn et encore est tenue un des grant miracle que 


avenisse au monde. 7) 


NOTES ON THE MATS 
ov A. 0 NE 


1. The Map of Ohén-chiang is sufficiently explained above (p. 661). 
The uames of hille etc. inserted are those which are found both on 
the modern map aud nlso in one or both of the old Chén-chiang chili, 
with some slight corrections as, eg, the restoration of 黄体 山 
Huang-ho than for i i il} Héng-ho shan, Pq = Hsi-ching for 
PH fF Hsi-ching, or 麻 Mo for 摩 Mo. The positious of the old 
gates, though uncertain, are in ug case due solely to guesswork. 

2. The Map of Lin-an or Hang-chou is far more elaborate than 
was necessary for the identification of the position of the Christian 
Church at the jp #6 FY Chien-ch'ino gate, bat it is hoped that 
it muy be of some interest as illustrating the famous accounts of 
Hang-chou in Mureo Polo, Odoric, sud elsewhere. It is copied from 


Th) Beruei! dé voyages els, tom. 1, pp. 40, 60. CL Marco Pots (Yule-Corilitr}, vol. 1, 
pp 183150. Cigntal ie op doubt Chagatal (32S Le LÉ chre-ho-t’ai) who was Chingia’ 
secnud son end therefore Khnbilaï'e uoele rather thon his brother. Chagatai eeems to hay 
been succeeded In (248 by his gramison who wouid hove been 1e the awe yeuretion ne 
Khubilai's nephew. Ch Bastecunninan, Mediteesf Gare, pp. 180, IST: Med. Ree (191M), 
vol, I, p. TO, Fae SA, à evil, fol 5 r*. 16 be interesting to Mad one panstice in this 
old deseription of Chtu-chiung confirming three dutuils of Maros Polo's story for whieh no 
other eerreberation seems to be quoted by Colonel Yue se M, Cosmos. 


Ce 


oe 
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the map which was prepared for my late Father's Notes on Hangrhow 
post and present, with considerable extension to the west. Thanks 
to the help of my Father and my brother, H. W. Moule, and other 
friends, aml to the excellent native mapa available, this map will, 
it is hoped, be found fairly reliable as far as it goes. The native 
mips referred to are first the wonderfal thirteenth ceatury mupe of 
the City, Palace, Lake, and River in the jay fe HE Ze GR Hoion- 
thun Lin-an clk. While making little or no pretence of correct 
contoura from o modern point ‘of view, these contrive to indiante 
hero and there à bond in a street or canal or city wall in each a 
way as to make it easy for one who knows the place to restore 
the city of those days with practical certainty. Next come n° series 
of modern map of which the best are the $f JT. 省 Fa 城 相 
si 图 | 
the PY $8) KB] Hei-hw d'u, 1880, aud the maps and itineraries of the 
whole provinco called 397 2x 4s 4 MRD ak ok BE Mi HL a 
Ché-shiang eh'dan ab ya l'a ping ahui lu tao fi chi, 1894. From 
the map of 22 HE WS Chrien-t'ang hsian in this last work all the 
portion of our map west of the lake has been copied with the least 
possible alteration. 

The gates of Lin-an in Murco Polo's days were the following 
(ef Noter où Mangokote ete, pp 54, 65, 64), heginning at the 
extreme worth of the east wall and going southwarils and so.round 
in order; 

FH tl) Kén-shan. 

HB FF Tong-cb'ing (or 某 fp Trai-shih). 

48 fr Ch'avg-hsin (or fed {85 Cmex-cn'ts0)- 

新 并 Bsia-kmi (or 新 Hsin). 

保 de Pao-an (or sj» HS Haiao-yeu), 

te de: * Pao-an shui (water-gute), 

{ie #3] Hou-ch'ao. 
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便 Piou. 

北 Hi 7k Pei-ch'a shui (water-gate), 

南 A 水 Nau-ju shui (water-gute). 

SE GF Chia-hui (formerly A] Py Li-shé). 

LE Hi] Ch'ien-ho. 

请 让 Ch'ing-po (or HF Au). 

BY FH Féng-yi (formerly, and later, fit <> Yung-chin). 

$e Hi Ch'ien-t'ang. 

igh Ait Yii-hang (or Ap ia Pei-kuan), 

ER A, ak Yü-bang chui (water-gate) 

Fe FF 7%k Tien-tsung shui (water-gate). 

Outside the sastern wall were the remninge of the old Sie 城 
lo-ch'éng velaining the names at least of two or three gates : 

JE “+ Pei-t'a (outside the Tung-ch'ing, and now called ie 

Ch'ing-ch'an). 

南 土 Nan-t'u (tho present 清泰 Ch'ing-t'ai). 

45 Wi Chu-chû (the present SY YT. Wang-chinng). 

In the south-east of the city waa the Imperial City ( ey 城 
Kung-ch'éng) with these gates: 

1. fl S Ho-ning (on the N,, the present FAL 由 Peng-shan). 

2, Hf AE Tong-hua (on the north). 

4. Unnamed (on the east), 

4. Unnamed (water-gate). 

5, WE {ii Tung-pien (on the south). 

6. FY JE Li-chang (on the south). 

7. 府 a Fu-hou (leading to the pleasure grounds on the Ai LE 

{ly Féug-bunog hill). 

8, Kat Ta-hung (leading by the HE #s 47) Wan-sung ling to 
the lake, Cf, perhaps, Marco Polo, vol. IE, p. 207 “a covered 
corridor of great length, and extending to the margin of the 
lake"). 
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Inside the Imperial City was the Palace proper (大 [Aj Ta-nei) 
au the little hill (4 By [Lj Mau-t’ou shan) which is, or was laiely, 
occupied by a military camp just opposite the Féng-shan gnie. 

No streete inside the city are shown on the map except those 
which aro marked on the old maps, and modern canals are omitted. 
Outside the city, canals and roads are shown more or less ns they 
exist to-day, but the river has been restored to its old course. 


CHINESE TEXTS. !) 


KR MEEK EERTASAERMSE 
Ce HY MESH M RU (HSE 
oh 7 of EE ree.) eee ae 
+r SMM SE BK RMA SS 
+o N—-FOMAERA TR eB AH 
EE DC (Oh EL SE WR 5 th, EOF SR ae OR a 
Ay Ai RE M 2 J, Je HE OE ths 2 LA we BE 
Rd wk LH BK WY HF KV a #4 F 
pe da 2 MECS peas GEL D CE A 6 Hi 
2 fi LA R 6 FH 2 Pi LA ME #7 À di & He | 
BREA SU MAS RE KT YEN 
GAFHERSERSEOAF MMH E 
F DA JE 28 We D DE AN VE is he Ke th 
À 2 KE I 1 2 LE SE D HE 2 NL ft A SX 





1j ‘The tests are copied from the printed édilbon of the CECOU, 1842 The variety 
ef the MB which are given below are juke frove the sriliesl poten | 校 其 SL) in 
that «tition, The Soqnmentary, which in ihe mriginal (à prigted in email characters aod 
doublo eoiumna, ie here enclosmd ip brockels thos { L A vertn! tine thos | marke the 
end of « jege:of tho ongiani, The Homan figures in the margin corresjond to Uboet in 
the margin of the trunsllious above. 

2) fF AE, the hating of c te, te mot le the MS, 
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利得 其 地 太子 也 可 那 延 病 公 外 二 
qu mn 27 DE A À A te & 


Be M PE GE ial SEG TE a EE EM FF CE € 
AEFRERE-SSRPKAA ta — wh 
AZI EN EP Ne UE SE FE in À 
RRKE BL SFU TRH R EBA 
AWABBM SFA EGRET MW HEAA 
2h) We) S ly Se WK 17 & © À Hol EL SF = 
CT ta OT ik Se A FE 5 1 th 
CARB À ON ft € 5 6 Æ A a WW = i 
We it FRR Ac Re Fe À I MIX SE EH 
gE Fe HG 48 22 À IH Se SF PU MN D aR 
LARIK HE FRE FHETALLA 
ROHBAMUAR | MRCP REM 
i Ay VA def A € Se HE IE 8 F5 0 8 B 2T 
F5 M = + A XL SE 4 We RD = Fu 
EH ÉEAEMILRLEMRLIALELRRE 
MIETREZ AN SREB BA ik W 
ie bh EN 6 08 EY OF it Gk À SM DE © À 
tb & ZAR A À 0 E FE HH fl EH K 
F- 5h He HK (ETF BA AN TE He the SH WT GB HR a 
ail Et 6 01 SRE BHR TRA SCA OR AH 
À ff MI 4 82) 

9) The omission of AR after QU ts perhaps & misprint of the 18€2 afition, ae |t 


la ood noted fa the Chine Maw cdi. 
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HRYFEÆEXRRE CH 
KEGVQFRAG MH CATE SEE 


[CSCCC €. ix, fol. 8 1°—9 w°.] 


FY Ge 
AE de 0 2 @ ULL Ee HB wo Aa ah ore (ae 
ZE) RK SEERA S (RE 
#6 (BEY AF ok fe BG BD Ok WE OR 
iH rh Ai ste Ee HE OK EBS A GI 
RRR N YT) RoR Roe we 
(FRA | 寺 起 于 唐 之 裴 藉 陀 . . ) . . | . 
HE ..|.HRHARASRÉSE (EH 
XA... Ww i EF SY) He RR 
VRKERARSHRSACREAEOAH 
H+ RAMBSKAEARRRARF SHE 
ZHAUBRM SH APR BW DK DE = PE H 
Wh GEE ak EK tm RS HR HE if Æ 76 HE X Fi 
HEemMSKKHPFRR RUSH SR 
FÉHÉkMELERMHÉRTÉMAS 
BALLE)... 


[CSOCC, e. ix, fol. 9 vf, 10 r°, 12 r°, 12 vw] 


D. eee 4e Oy AG BE IE OF 
二 Ab iis FOL (Fi ts BY ik 


[ESCCC, o. ix, fol, 18 n°] 


be 
ARF . . 
Ft LE A . . 





6) in the MS. thin monsaiery is plaord mext after jhe ae He = és 
(ria, fol, m4 0%, od, 1848). 


条 看 


IE 


MMO LS MORE MNIMNMMARMERNHEKLNEAE ME 
MOL eX RPS MRMN KP SN MÈRE NÉNENKEÉEEE 
Z|) SKK RSPR de 44 GE ME No 4 NS 29 ME D RE RÇ SDA NE 
wir Mee eK SHS LRESD ESHER ECS BER 
1 GE x a ee UM HRs + Ee | SHER 
aay Ee de Mr LE Ge Je ORs Ct bi MER SHESaME 
LPYeRe HOPS Re ORE SRHESTSR | HLCM AaVeE 
LARK ANT RRKRRREM SNARES Be EENE RS 
ReKRE RP Mode DE 2 MEN APE KKB EMRE, CREEK RK eh 
HSA ERE EN EN ME HAE M de GO AE ANT HRSA HERS + RH 
SE HHERBEHÉMRENENNMÉENNSE I _KRRBBRRA 
SHH 18 ER 00 SEN A 200 4 SERBS SARNLEKRE HEE 
JHERMÉINSERNMERLOMLMILINESÉAERSEIN 


WERNER SRE mR RT EME me NE RM 
es nee SHER | PROENÉREPHÉE HLKEÉEE 

2 | VUMEHREDLIREMFEMMEIR RÉ AMMT,E 
ReeG SSE UNIT OSERLKERSE EES ERNE 
BRISA Be dit Meee SSK BE EEK 1] RASH 


Vi. 
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MBL TrHACSABERUECEA 
AY A AY Ab WS + St Ea aes BBE PE Sa # 
We (FH tik HE Se Aad BE AK at SE — fn ji CE 
FE IE Fr 6 He IE 8 & Æ 8 € Sw +e He 
MR — aE RG ak GE SE SR BR AS + EM 
it eWay OM Sk BAS HB 
2 LAR ot Be 5 HM EZ) 

FOSCOC, a iz, fol. 24 r'— 35 pe] 
35 eas 
4 真 
lnsta sm ) & ML (PY + HE bi À BK AU € € 7E oh 
PE ghey Lo ut UE 
itt 5 A) 
[CSCCC, o. vi, fol. 20 1, 91 n°] 
SH 7 NF 4 M6 À M (ET += 4 += 
A ak ic PS Oar KE DE HRI 
8) 
Æ 49 4E ae") 
HE (Se A BAKES -HER 
A—-H BAKA OEE ARAL) EM ECE | 
A We 4 A BK OME WEF A 8 + 4 
SABTRFEATCAKR HRS A 
使 ) A6 re 4 BS) (A M FT ie À JR REE 
EE FTEFEAZ+ LH EÆEA—-F 
HE Ee DA déc EE UN Eh ET] BABE À) BB 
(FEWCBAK KA Bye + H+ 
Ak WB +A HAS H DIE KM) 
| 


[CSCCC, €, av, fol. 5 v, GO rm, 
8) ff abowld prububly be able here 
中 3S 49 4 4E Hye le writin à n etal ehornmters iy Le 


T) Lu the MS the characters + i are written small ae H they formed port of 
Che wouter bary 


st 


a 
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# a KRIRHRARKHRPES Tr PAKTNUTSESEE 
+ RE HFIIRELEMENNRERLEMAUÉSEDNNEE 
12 Ay ATM CUOS+ERKERMKRETKSDRRRSD 
Rm Km <HKIIÉRMERMMÉEHNEIN Kee eNO 
He Keep BRKT RIDR EME LEE NÉ RR Ea IL 19 € 
K+ BE shakin ah teed nt tei RS 
ki] RNA eee ee ae eS Rok KH ee 
‘= Res MER NE ER hf Ke QE EN UN EN DE 


Gl Weg y TM IRRETHSRSGEAM RRS RAEN 
EXE ne LUS Tan 
gg Ill ek RAVER RTO RK RSE KR eS 
ee +e Bee SHS RAMSAR PRSS TRS SRST 
ie. ml eee | He oN ELH OY RXR SKSMDRRRKB<K 
go we How Rag BE < Atl] MR RR MES et < 

TES KE KR _MMHIRESMEDERS-MMNEUNUTE 
te 1] S ——¥ || SBEKE | RORMEHSRE ORK 
‘um MORE RRRKERESRMTESTE NAN EE RE 
ix + KR RRS | EN Me NE AE ON + 4 ES dé Hee 


Vu. 
VU. 


Ed 


. 
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AG KRM 22 2E + À EE 6 B HF RE 
ATs BH HK. | Mt Ae = À À KA HR oF 


ii HK S Wh dé HH EK KR EY OE 
GELSRGRAERRAaARLAR ME 
MH EPA RUAN MSH MRR L À SH 
AA HS Mh ie AR RAS ee 
UBRERGNM Sea Di M ER I FH 
A & À 6 6 1 = + M X KES dt LE mA A 
MÉMRAR LATE EAR —-—UEF? 
HE A À FU A A 76 HH 1 Ft à & À € 
Oi. BM ro D RICA Li hk BR MHS 
FEROKABGUBEBRZCHRDED OE 
Ft fit war SF st ff) 
[OSCOC, o, xv, fol. 6 v°—7 #°.] 
SR... 
FY te Bi 
= 4 7b a 
BA HK (hE ik A BOAR oR 4 
AA &) Ha He (th FT i 


KA DK he = ean 


[CSCCC, 0, xvi, fol. 1 2°, 3 w°, 4 +, 5 »°.] 


D des 2 A bel Pate Piet ore 
里 


信 校 
州 事 ) 。 . ， 
te (也 里 可 温 人 居 京 口 正 哉 大 夫 同 和 郑 广 
et ét Ai OÙ 91 Ba) MH 7c Hh A) 


[OSCCC, «. xix, fol. 11 v°.] 


PP 


AIT. 


AIT. 


= 
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思 (1 H WA BK 1 
ia dette 
> 朝 列 wy 
à river: 

8 

ee LR GEA M / 


fOSCGE, G aix, fal. 12 于] 


HWMMBOLEKBESFRAKA 


[CSCéG, ce. xit, fol, 5 3] 
(HE al) 405 7c il 26 € Æ MF À 
As BE tal) 32 49 40 of AG BRIE EE € Æ KE À 


À BE 40 20 5h VA # EE & Æ O0 D Æ 


[CSCCC, 0. xii, fol. 6 7°] 


1 He HG AKG HK Rh BA 
CW pr de dE = mi 5 0 € Sn  R & & 
JE RE — 26 86 À 2 A MK À A ih À 
PME TRRBRCMN BES AF 
HKtCAMRAE | Hie MRT À 
AKEB E ZA S IA RS HE D AL € © A LE 
HEA 6 ER PFE HF EI K Æ 
JE ita Fi An 16 6 BR 
1G 3 
RF=FARATH (MHA=FHSHAtT 
XK AHROAATrHh ABB 
A-+ #9 8=+-+) | 
蒙 二 三 十 九 (ASG -+= ARB 
HEK= &ME— 
Pe 十 四 (&8a-+— ABS 
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回回 五 十 大 (Gé aNmt+AL ARGH 
ABR= 4#E=) 

BHME=+= (RBA—-+H HE 
县 三 SFR) 

河西 三 (Reka Ae Bw) 

AA—+— (RBA-—+A Ae) 

女 下 三 十 五 (HET) 

夫 百 七 十 一 (KREA=T=F 


BASF 
五 十 一 AEGO-AATA FAB 
县 一 百 二 ”人 金 坪 县 三 十 三 ) 
民 ( 缺 ) | | 
fe A (RBA AER— ee) 
MEME eR) 
EE — (dee #4) 
H=+A(REM=+= ABB=) 
MES (SET — MIE) 


打 桶 一 十 四 ( 销 事 司 一 十 三 &HK=) 
人 AGRA & HF 
又 三 | 

M=F=HATE (Hs 1 = € — + 
— HERBE HTE ABBA 
freee R—+HA) 

Et Sa 二 十 一 ABH 


$ A PY (a 46 a = Ft iB —) 

BLRAR+H (RPA À FL EH + 
K HAUSGLAA+— ABE 
Ha ¢88—A 1 +=) 
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8) These two words are not lu the MS. 


CHHISTIANE AT CIÉS-CRIANG FU. HSS 


RE—-HBAt+=(RS H-—Am-+H 
Ae HERK—- FN eae 
一 十 五 ) 

PEE Lt= (化 事 司 八 十 一 AGE 


Biz 6 € FMCS&E NE AL TX 
A#ESG=+-— “垦区 县 四 十 CH 
i +) 

bhAWBR—HA (4S AT— A 
me oH R+) 

河西 三 十 五 (Ha TA FF GE 5 — 


nn-E-+$ (ea — 百 四 FF LE 
县 一 十 三 ) 

AH HAT — (ik HSH A) 

BEA JU 2 Pr 0 OR EE + 
Qi ARBtCHA ABCKREH= 
++ $8 R-—HAtT=) 

艇 二 千 九 百 四 十 八 GRP MK Ft +t 
AERA AEMHAT+TA Sit 
i WF) 

SEMA tA Re 9 = À À + Æ 
he ae AWBR—+e 36% 
a: 

BBA A+ (it oe a) 

回回 三 百 一 十 〈 素 事 司 二 百 七 十 九 FF 
Rte ABSR—tA &# 
| = 


dj the MS. rau AL A REAR + À. 


ost Ae © MOULE and LIONEL attire 


th BW i — A 70 (SK M HB id) — H = 金 
#8 i +) | 

Wa — +h (SR M —+ AERA) 

契 再 七 十 五 (于 事 司 夫 十 及 ABB) 

KR Ax + CESSE) | 

BMA—-FTARtC+ER (KE B—TRA 
=Tt= ACBAtt ABR 
+= SOBA +=)" 

[CSCOC, e. iii, fol 14, 19 y"=—22 r] 


1) We bare theazght it best (to tronciate the Comeos me it iF printed, bat we give 
here fu condensed tabular form the principat beadinge 2 (hes seem lo Rave sivoil la ihe 
wanmeript copy. (fu the vriginal (he ser of the entries under i. 2 wea; da, 41046; 
misg, 1941; Hew, 11477.) 





From 3 rompaticon af thie with the full tabin, DE will be-seen thei hi whale selise 
there beaded ue E's or Sojomresra ts formed by very drastio emendation om the part of 
the timetrenth eeatury elltors, It be enrtainly not easy te reslles that the prrore whink 
are presappesed by the emendatines ore auch es are Hkely to hove beeu made; nar on thn 
olher bond js it exay to explain the being =" ing ne Ht tends In the mayusesipt, 
Perhaps thers may be om antithesis botecch ef, body, ani mins, wom, 
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MÉLANGES. 
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L'ORIGINE DE T'OU-KIUE. NOM CHINOIS DES TURCS. 


Les oriontalistes sont. anjaird'hui d'accord pour reconnaître dans lu chinois 
突 M Tou-kiue lu tranecription du nom mobme des Totes (Trk)y cette 
transcription cnpandant n'est pus en apparence des plus salishinentox T'on-kirie 
二 un ancien “Phy't-k°ud, qui somblernit sapposer mm original “Durküt. Mais il 
faut se ranpoter: À* Quo Les Chinois dés VI'—VIUI" sibcles ont souvent entendu 
et tranvcrit comme dee! les { initiaux de l'Asie Contrale; c'est alnad qu'ils aot 
totjours transer “derqen an Hew de “lenges; if ot met do d'ailleurs 
dina La transeription tibétaine métathétique Drug om Den-su du nor des Turez. 
2 Qo'll n'y avait pau en chinois ancien da forme imouillde correspondant à 
‘ld nom cout; make le muuillaré du second taractire de transcription fait 
Ri pour l'emémblo, Lee Chinok ont done rendu de lear misux co qu'il croyaient 
entsodre “DorkOt, pont on original "Torkat. 
Mais Vou pouvait venir une forme "Turkdt? Elle m'dtuik pos turque ssan- 
Pment; les anciens monuments tores he coonaiasent que tirk, dont In plurial 
ferait (ürAhir. Toutefois, hypotheses eo présente naturellement que nous ptia~ 
sions avoir affaire dans TarkOt à un pluriel «mongole, c'est-à-dire en “ht (-dr) 
nprés consonne (auf =n, auquel eus +1, tonjutirs instable clone les tiges tmm- 
Goes et mongoles, tombe et et remplicto por -t) et =» où parfoim -1 ro 
vogéllu M, C'est par un pluriel dec genre qu'on » proposé dupuit lungtenspe 
1) La teanseriplion éhimei of permet pus de décider de ly nature wurde où sonore, 
eaplosive, apirante où liquide, di le finale; om pourrait aussi bien, dis onal point de vus chinala, 
sapposer, au Hew de *Tarkllt, des formes *ParkGl, *Tirkad, og mine “l'arret "rit, 
Jey mangolisonts russes, A ln suite de Schmidt, mimuttest géaérelement qu'en mongol 
élitiérnires, ek faut od pales we KT et am KIV® sidole, id faut transcrite ja fluale da 
Plariel par et nom par -f; c'est ln transeription adoptée pur Schmidt dans sx treductini 
de Sonang-Sctiws, ef par M. Kamsludt dans ses Movgoliends Briefe ena Idigut-sthillri bef 
Turfeu. J'ai prétéré -¢ powr les cuinons aniventes: 1° La Promanciation moderns eut on fy 
Et ao XUP ct om XIV aiteie, on à toujours -f al mon of, tant dena les érivaine wusal- 
mane comme Rachid ed Hin que dane led transeripiions chimolees, al mlautieuses, da Para 
ted'ad pi che; 2° mé soak Une ‘Tang, les ieseriptious de l'Otkhon, qui distinguent 
: Cr 
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d'expliquer te nom de Tungit; les cus Niuiluinae abondent à l'époqus mengule 
pote Les noms de peuples, tant dans l'Histoire serrdte ples Mongols ( Yrnn Ninn 
pé che) que dune Rachid od-Din, Eet-on fomié à fire intervenir un pluriel 
«mongole dane le cos des Tou-kine ? 

En premier lon on ne doit pas uubller que si las pluriule en -f né dont 
pus erie dures, des plus anciens tenkes tare: nous en ont orpembant fourni 
qréiques exemples: on a target, pluriel de forqun, Whar, pluriel dé bare, 
of peut-ütro wilpoyil (apparenté À aipayutT) dans les inserhptions de l'Ork han 1); 
Its manuscrits ont donné fyil, bagaynl, eldgest, pluriis do fegin, “hou, 
ebagie 9; co emt la autant de pluriel «mongole parfaitement atteuié on. 
vegr-ture *). 

Mais i suffit dé lire cette elvie Wexmmples pour remurquer que tote ces 
mots nk te coreetive comin d'htem des titres, des digniths, et on antrewait 
alora not exphentim possible de lonr présence dans dow textes proprement tures. 
Cost ao milion da VI" mécks seulement que ls sow dos Tores apparalt: lane 
l'histoire, quand ces Tore, les Tou-kius des bistorivne chinote, triomphemt ches 
fovan-jwoan a Avar.") Or il lait teat notarel que ce jeans peuple emprmntht 
beanconp, dane won organisation politique et administrative, au royaume plis 
anion Qu'il sopplintait. En fait, les Tou-klue ont hérité des Avar le titre ar 
prime de qayan, que les souverilte Avat avaient té les premiers à porter on 
Asie centrale; to titre de bigan, 9) connu dans l'épigraphie turque ile l'Orihin, 
existait égalomont avant Iw foudetion du royanme t'ou-hiue, pute "il eet attesté 
ov début de VI side chee les Hophthalites qu'il n'y a aucune Emo tonir 
pans one tebe apeeifiquetment turque 天 I est donc vraisemblable quo bei titres 
soljimesectnnut entre ¢ «to, éeritent fergat et ann forget Le m'est pes à dire d'aillunun 
ques dee formes en -d fait juuain cité; je crols bien aq emntraire à l'unité d'origine 
des formes de parie em of, or, -f, <2, qui se rennontrent damm Len hingaes sonralosttaiyuens 
depaie te bougroës juequ'aux (ngaes longouves, et je panier ga pi sans doute oe faire de 
Tong À l'autre que par dos intermédinires À dentalo ensore ef mème spirante, seninment, 
dane des fortum du type proprement inomgol, c'est l'erylosire dentate sourde qui ond pede 
altoulée, 

HCC let vicabulaires julnte aus travee de MM. Madlow wt. Thomarn, et muse Tam 
viddl, Bred miparinctes Munesiasehreftes, dana J. Soe, fene-ongrionne, VU, 1. 30, fann. à, 
pf. 27 et 47. 

0) CLP. WOK. Müller, Uiperivn 47, p. 7; Mahrniimag, p. 0, 20, 

4) Ab Verplicuting msnitn de -eégän por agloire de la nations est juste, eh yuri ae 
raat une formation turque, aa on possi, de ef + sya J) faudrait wlore wimetire que res 
plarisié «moogolen ont été parfois demos por analogie à des filres paroment ture. 

4) Men est de mime pour 和 本 des Taradka dans l'Inde, Les mentions 
natérienres du mon dés Tures qu'on a cr déceuvrir dans là littérature rinweiqne ow et Chine 

6) Je bises de édté Verigine dw titre de poly, tbe qui remonte pewllire mes 


M pluriel «mongole en -f sont chez des Tures un héritage des Avar, et qui suite 
que, dane Le longue aver, cee formes de pluriel vxiutaient péelloment, Frécisément 
co sont Les Aver fugitife qui, venwot solliciter l'aide de In dynastie chinoise me 
Wel, lui ont révélé l'exitence mime et le now dus Turcs, Si, un avr, tee plie 
riels se formaient normalement en -t, |! eat tout naturel que ces Avar alent 
parle des Tores aux Chinois en employant la forme “Tarkd: que Tou-kiue pa- 
rall lwpllques nécemirement. 

Cette théorie entralnerall, si ale se vérifiait, d'uesge gross consdyuenees, 
I ne paralt pus douteux qu'il y ait entre les langues aturquess et «mongolesr 
une parmi réelle, quoique Le degre nous en échappe encote, Mais «i où laisse 
de côté les eponmongolistess anciens, comme Schmidt on de P. Hyacinth, et 
loure opitones contemporaine, comme M Pondnéer oy ML Hochet, on svat 
tendance aujounl'hui à admetire que nous n'atteignione Ire formes spécifiquement 
mongoles qu'au Lenpe de Gougis-bliun: mnesre éttient-elles encomlirée dem 
pronts tores Le lation que je prop pour l'origine var des titres tore: 
en =f et do fa forme “Torkit sembtorait indiquer qu'avant lus Tou-hine, i # 
eft eo en Asie contrale ay moles un empire dupe ja longue était plotht de 
forme mongole que de forme trrqia, En ectime 计 ett bien certain qi tas 
Mongols dn XI siècle doivent beaucoup, dane fo domaine politique ct religieux, 
aus Tures ot particulièrement aux Turcs oulgours qui les unt prévidiay cette 
bifitenes à loleed dune leur vocabulaire des traces durables; mais & lewe tout 
les Torey vuigours succédaient aux Tou-hine- proproment dits, mb coux-ci avaient 
hérité de lire prédécesstins Avir, plus volaitie des Mongols, tee partie de leur 
organieation et qualquesuns de leurs titres "D'autres alternunces du imérriè 
ordre avaient d'aller po eo produite antérieurement; y aura lien d'en 
rechercher uiiérieurement le indices ef romantant jusqu'au premier empire 
des Hinng-now TL BP, Peps, 
Vitmg-erm, et fut suceesivement empranté pur une série dn peoples d'Asit centrale dant 
eertuine, comme les Yoriehe, sa devaient mime pes fice nppareutés ect Taree et aux 

Monguly; les Avar parait Velfeure Versit comma; au ait qu'il apparait frfquemment 
chee lew Tod-kion, 1) semble que ce titre alt wo dane l'Asie occktentale et l'Eampe orientale 
wa pluriel oo -! pploriel de mujesté?), mais Les tetes tres et ouigours wool pas livré 
joequ'iet je forme correspondante *yabpud ou “pays ("ped es), 

Ti Je oe vous pus inmituir fei ono discussing our ln véritable origion des Aver des 
éerivelwa byrantios, mais je dois faire remarquer que le oom di edlébre gepen Baron, oor 
alentuure de l'an G00, repecsente la forme propressent moogole et oom torque du nom; 
cout ly dynastie mongole, plusieur penmnages bien cannes be sont We Bayan, ef fl 7 
s mime we nom dérivé Bayete), néeored à des femmes, membletily ln forme turqun pore 
Tespomdante ess Hay (Bai), 

2) J'ai indiqué tes Aver comme lo people auquel les Taree derotent vreiembiabioment 
cer jlcricle emongolim, I n'est toutefois pos alsolument exclu qon lee Ture lew aient recive 
des Wei (Tope), qui régneient alors dune ln Chine du Nord, ot dent ange posédnns, en 
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LI-KIEN, AUTRE NOM DU TA-TS'IN 
(ORIENT MÉDITERRANÉEN). 


On salt qu'au I" siècle de notre pre, les Chinois désigunient I'Orient médi- 
torranéen sous te com de Ta-ts'in'), Le plis nnélon onvrage qui hote alt con - 
servé une description di To-téfin est le Wei fia, derit an milion du I siéclo, 
Mais, dés le Wei fie, ls mention di Ta-ts'in eet anivie de cette iñdiention que 
ce pays st ani appelé A FF Li-kan. Le mime renseignement 4 passe dans 
les histoires dynustiques postérieures: le Hoou fan chow, pus ln Tan chow, qui 
écrivent tous jeux 4 el Li-kien, le Pei che (recopié iui dans lé tenta 
netnel di Wei chou) qui orthographie AY iP Li-hinan. Pay 1h, les historians 
identifient au Ta-tsin le juys occental qui était cotnn depuis la fin du IP 
“iède avant notre dre sous le nom de BY HT Lichiuan (chap. 123: de Seei-ma 
Teien) et que la Tam han chou appelait A) SF Likan il me parait 
pus douteux quo cetin Mentifieation soit justifiée, D'autre purt, miler His 
variantes graphiques, lee diver loses Phonttiques qui de boime joure ont 
St! jointes à ces nome montrent qu'on los devrait tows lire, eo prononeiation 
moderna, Li-kien. Ainsi l'Orient méditerranéen à 42 canny d'abord en Chine, 
lors du retour de Tehine Koen on 10 avant Jiene-Chrint, sous lv nom de Ll 
Mon, el ee nom 4 été remplacé dans lu courant du premint sitele du pune dre 
pur celui de ‘Do-te'in, 

Main quolle-est l'originn de Lickivn? M. ftirih (p.170) & rappelé, pour fev 
(carter aver uso, un certain nombre @hypothéses antérieures: «rename, 
shellenikens, elaginness, eLyciar, sfanaude, Tui-mhine 4 propos pur cire 
de voir dans Li-kden una transcription de Rekem, wn iles nore indigènes dis 
Deira. 1 ne semble pine quo depuis lors, e'est-h-dire depuis trente ane, prets 
Ait propoué de solation différents, Et copundant, malgré l'ingénioaité déployée 
por M Hirth pour mettre on vatour importance de emporium dq Petra au 
Il siècle avont notre are; il serait hien singulier qe los gens d'Asie contrule 
avec qui Tehung Ken eut commerce en Bactrinne oussent Ü0$ ehorcher tu ner 
de éslte ville provinelale pour désiener l'ensemble de Orient téditérranten. 

Une autre woliition me paraît pie vraisemblable et où naturutie que je 
Mm'étonnerais d'étre Le premier à l'envisnger, Cries ay commerce de |Oetan lution, 
la vraie métropole mAditerrancenne Pour It raymume encore Helldniad de Hactriane, 


ftrinecription dans le Nea fy'j cine, an certain nombre de mél; toutefule, malgré how monmn 
agenit em “die ut wie At, de wocabalaire des Wii paralt plutôt tures que «mongole; 
maki la quintion suutrait d'être étuiliée de près. 

机 | Ja he wens poe charger de textes ontte courte nwle; om lew trouvers pans peine 
dans l'üuvrage Men commu de M. Uirth, Ci ai the Rowan Orion, 1886: ind, - 
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au fl" stele avant notre ère, c'était Alexandris d'Egypte. J'ai essayé récemment 
de montrer que c'étuit cette Alexandrie d'Egypte, luintaine ot presque fcbileune, 
qu'il fallsit reconmaltve dans l'Alusandu-du Métindapañha pili et date l'A-l-eon 


des versions chinoises '), Au point de vus phonétique, Li-kien représente nigu- 
litrement 14+ kan, Véquivalence est plis estisftisnnte qu'aves Rekem, dont Van 


Gale trumerite par n md wexpliquerait pas; le -2- (-kx) rendu par -A- eat - 


peut-bére A rapprocher de la métathèss -#k- qui a transformé Alexandrie on 
[Al-Jletanderiyah. Enfin tour co que Sssu-ma Ts'ion et le Tien Aaw chow sie 
vent de prôcis eur le Li-kien, d'est que le roi parthe, en 140—845 avant notre 
ère, envoya à lit cour de Cle des jongleurs (ou jongletises) du Likion, Les 


jongleurs et jonglonses d'Alexandrie étaiont oflbbres, et cette exportation, aao- 
celle des danseuses wt Mrusicietnes, est attestée por voie de l'Océan Laden aussi 


bien dupe Le Péripw de lo mer Eryllinée que dane un passage du Aron hen 
chow portant stir le début dn N° sidele de notre dre. Les Chinois, qui auraient 
eu d'abord un écho indirect de l'Egypte ptolémaique, donnèrent à l'Orient imé- 
diterranéen le nouveni nom de Ta-teid quand, & ln fin du L* 二 
ils furent mis en rapport avec l'Orient Syries, Somme toute, jé n'affirmn pas 
qua Li-kion soit Alexundrie, mais cette identification me paraît à tous points 
de vue plus satisfaisante que celles qui ont ste proposées jusqi'ibi; ol né va 
contre aucun fit count: je serais hetreux qu'on In disentht, 
4 P. Patton, 


Vp CE tl, sept UD, pi ata, 


mm 





NÉCROLOGIE. 


André LECLERE, 


M, André Leciéne, Ingenieur en chef des Mines, est mort an Mans le 45 
eclobre domnler. Attaché en 4507, à une mission technique, ayant pour objet 
l'étude du profongement des voire forréés dy Tong king dana les provinces ile 
lx Chine Méridionale confie h l'ingénieur en chef dex lonts-et-chumésées Guill 
môto, Leelive 4 donné un certain aombre de mémoires importants wir ja BO= 
logie de ces régions, 1 H, € 


1) Sur ls continuité teeiemiqis da ‘Tonkin wres lu Chine, (Céor, réndus de Ex Paris, 
tal, 1000, pp. DGf—-0, 

一 Mote gar la Gédlogie de la Chien méridionale. (ride, 190, 1000, py. 1846, — 
Herne Srde-Chinoint, No, TT, 9 avril 1000, pp, 3019), 

一 Btade géologique et minitr des Provinces: dhineises volsines du Tuukin. (Firt dus 
Awaates der Mises, liveaiaome d'Out ot de Nov. 1001 et de Sept 1900) Paris, Ve Ch, 
Dunod, 1008, in, pp 210, 12 pl 

— Les reemoerces minérales des Provinors ‘chindies ynirinne du Tuokin, (Awl Soe, 
Grey. Bar, 1000, pp. HOI —S50. — Bem AT VTL, 87 janvier 1103, yo. 70-81) 


BULLETIN CRITIQUE. 


aS 


Docteur Locrux-Güaux, — Les Caractères Médicaus fans 
l'Etriture chinoise, — Ouvrage orné de 270 figores, 一 
Paris, A. Maloine, 1914, pet. in-8, pp. 276. 


Où suit que d'une façon générale un caractére chinois est com- 
posé de doux purties: un radical ou clef ef ane phonétique. Le 
nombre des mdicaux sous lesquels sout ranges tous les carnctéres 
a varié suivant les époques, mais depuis In fin de lu dynastie des 
Ming on en a fixé le chiffre à 214 qui a été adopté dans le fa- 
meox dictionnaire A‘ang Hi Tveu-tien; ces radicaux comprennent 
ile 1 à 17 traits (No: 214), 

M. le De Luciex-Guaux a choisi ln clef 104 composée do 5 traits 
外 prononcée ni dans le dinlecte de Be King: *Ü'ést, dit le Dr, 8. 
Welle Waiturads, peut-être la collection In plus naturelle de caractères 
dans Ia langue, car tous se rapportent aux muladies+. Le Dr. Lucien- 
Grawx a étudié tous les caractères qui se rangent sous cette clef, 
c'est-hdire composés du cott= clef et d'une phonétique; par exeniple 
摘 chan, qui veut dire ernie, formé de In clef 104 Ÿ et de ln 
phonétique 山 chan, qui dans d'autres circonstances est la clef 46. 
Ici npparait le vice de la méthode du Dr. Lucieu-Graux: au lieu 
de Iuisser aa caractère [1] chan son rôle de pure phonétique, il nous 
explique que ce caractère signifiant montagne, ce qui est exact, 
ai le caractéire J veut dire hernie, njoute-t-il, c'est grüce à 
l'addition de (Lf à J: «Pourquoi, dit-il, l'adoption de cet élément 


== oe ya was! 
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LIVRES NOUVEAUX. 


La maison E. J. Bartz vient de faire paraître en doux parties 
Tütroduction to Modern Chinese by A. G, de Bauix. L'auteur dit 
dans sa préface: “The main object in writing this book — the second 
volume of which will cousist of leading-articles and longer stories 一 
is to give the student of Chinese some examples of the language 
as it ia used to-day by editors and writers generally. Almost all the 
plirases and séntences were collected from newspapers and pamphlets. 
At the end however I have given some hundred sentences taken 
from various translations by Legge, de Groot, Couvreur, Giles, 
Chavannes and others, to show, that although new words ani 
expressions have been introdneed, the essential nature of the language 
remains the same. At one time or another to use each character 
as n verb is still as it was two thousand years ago a favourite 
principle with the Chinese", La seconde partie comprend les “longer 
stories": l'auteur a réservé pour une troisième partie les éditorisux 
ainsi que des proclamations révolutionnaires et un index, L'ouvrage 
forme done un manuel prutiquo de la langoe chinoise écrite actuelle. 


Nous avons reçu les travaux suivants de l'Institut Oriental 
de Viadivostok; voir 全 P., juillet 1915, p. 431: 
Town 00. des Howtetia — tM. Menapurm, Heropia: ciorywate we Anew, 


日 本 外 史 kw. ve. 新 田 ， 


Town 86, mon. 2-4, À, 1h Mubexons. Mocohie an mpaxtavecwomy spin 
MOUYUALERNTE NEW 
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M. H. Panmewrisn vient de publier à l'Emprimerie d'Extrôme-Orient 
it Hanoï, nn excellent Guide au Musée de l'Ecole française d' Extréme- 
Oriant illuatré de quatorze planches. 


Le Vol. I de la nouvelle édition par Henri Convres du Cathay 
and the Woy thither de Sir Heory Youur vient de paraître: il ren= 
ferme \'Essai préliminaire sur les relations entra Is Chine ét fea 
Nations occidentales avant ln découverte de la Route du Cap de 
Bonne Espérance. 


Nous avons regu du Ministère des Communications de Chine 
le onziime tirage du Report on the Working of the Chinese Post-Oifice 
for the third year of Clung-Hua Min-Kno (1914). (English and 
Olinése Texts.) De ce document il résulte que pendant l'année 1914, 
il a été reçu 341.665.400 lettres, cartes postales, journaux, échantillons, 
ete, et expédié 197,516.000 lettres el objets divers, La Chine comprend 
1581 villes de disiriet postal, 1821 bureaux ot 6487 agences postales. 


Des Douanes maritimes chinoises nous avons regu: Redurne 
of Trade and Trade Reporte, 1914, — Part IL — Port Trade Statistics 
ant Reports. — Vol, HE — Central Ports (Shanghai to Weuchow), 一 
Vol, IV. — Southern Court Porm (Santuan to Pakhoi}, Part IL. — 
Analysis of Foreign Trade. — Vol. 1. — Sinports, 


Toujours actif, notre colluboratanr, le Dr, B. Lavren a donné 
dona le Vol XV, No. 1, de la Série anthropologiqne du eld Musewm 
of Natural History de Chicago un mémoire important: The Hiamend 
A Study in Chinese and Hollenistie Fylk-Lores on so rappelle que 
lo Dr. Laufer a déjà donné deux wémoires sur les rapporta sino- 
belléniques: The Story of the Pinwa and the Syrian Lamb dane ln 
Jornal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. EXVIIL, 1915, et Asbestos and 
Salamander daus le T'ouny Pao, cette année, 
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Noos avons reçu de ia Vajiraiaya National Library, de Bangkok, 

les ouvrages suivants en siamois Voir 7. P. juillet 1915, p, 491: 

一 Collection of works on Prostdy Printed from the Manuscript kept 
in the Kogat National Library — Chand Varnavriti, Chand Matraviti 
by Somdet Phra Paramanujit; Kavya Sararilasini, Sri Vipalyakiti 
from Ayuddhya; Khlüog from the Cintamani of Pra Horadibodhi 
Ayuddhya with a Prefuos by H. R, A. Prince Liamnoxc Rajanubhab 
BE. 2457. 

一 Pordna Gati Saineson, Royal Historical Research Society. 一 The 
History of Nany Nobanäs or of Thao Sricwlalikeana A Lady in 
the Service of Somilet Phra Ruane Printed from the Manuseript 
kept in the Eoyal National Library with a Preface by HR, H. 
Prince Damuos@ Rajanubhab BE. 2457. 

一 — —. — Evidence glten by Aparnkomani a Burmese prisoner 
of wee BR. 2305 Printed from the Manuscript kept in the Royal 
National Library with a Preface by H. R. H. Prince Dawnose 
Rajanobhab BE. 2458. 

一 Royal Nomes given to Royal Palaces, Residences, Gates Forts, Ships, 
Elephants, Horees, otc. With a Preface by H, R. H, Prince Daunoxa 
Rajanubbab BE. 2457, 

一 Porüni Gati Samoson. Royal Historical Research Society. — 
Collection of Histories Part 1. History of the North; History 
according to the version of Hluang Prasit; History of Cumbodin; 
History of Burms aud Pega; History of Lan Xang, With a Preface 
by H. R. M. Prince Dawnonc Rajanubhab BLE. 2457. 

三 -一 — Partil, The Appointment of the Chao Phraya of Nakhon 
Sri Dharmaraj; History of Muang Thalang; History of Muang 
Saiburi; History of Tranganu; History of Kalantan. With a Preface 
by H. ft. A. Prince Dawroxe Rajanubhab BLE, 2457. 

一 — — Part III. History of Patani; History of Songkhla, by 
Phraya Vijiengiri; History of Nakhon Chiengmni, by Phraya 
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; Maha Ammat (Run) With a Preface by H.R. H. Prince Dawnowe 
Rajanubhah BE. 2457. 


Vient de paraître à l'imprimerie Nationale une Grammaire de 
la Langue Khinère (Cambodgien) par Georges Mawrauo, pour laquelle 
n été composé, gravé et fondu un éaractère Khmer, 


Le Culendrier-Anmiaira pour 1916 (14° année) de l'Observatoire 
de Zi-ka-wei est arrivé; nons n'arons pas reçu celui pour 1915, 


Le No. 1 du Tome XV du Bulletin de l'Ecolé française d'Ertrême 
Orient renferme Anthropologie populaire annumite par EL. Canène, 


Tl vient de paraître à Rangoon tine bibliographie spéciale des 
Missions Catholiques sous le titre de Bibliotheoa Catholiea Birmana 
by the Revs. H. Hosres, 8, J., and &. Locz, British Burma Press, 
1915, in-&, 


CHRONIQUE. 


—— 


FRANCE, 
Dans «a séance du Vendredi 2 Murs 1916, l'Acudémie des Inscriptions et 


Delles-Lattres a ueondé le prix Stanislas Julien à M. Bernhard Kantones, 
pour ses Etudes wir la Phonotogia chinoise. 
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